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TO THE 
MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 
THOMAS, 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 


LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN, AND ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S 
MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, &e. 


May IT PLEASE your GRACE, 


In regard to the eminency of your office and station in the 
Church, which entitles you more than ordinarily to be a 
defender of the present constitution, and a patronizer of all 
honest endeavours that are used to support it, I do with 
great submission present to your Grace this following dis- 
course ; which contains a modest vindication of the doctrine, 
worship, government, and discipline of our Church, from the 
chief objections of Dissenters, and returns answer to them 
upon the principles of the Reformed Church of France. The 
argument, I confess, is something singular; there being few 
that have trod in the same path before, and none that I know | 
of, who have set themselves purposely to examine the French 
synods, with any design to justify the Church of England 
thereby. But I hope the rareness of the argument will be so 
far from being a prejudice against it, that it will excite the 
curiosity of those for whose benefit it is intended, to make a 
new search into these matters: and when they find so exact 
a harmony and agreement betwixt the French and English 
Church upon the chief points controverted, that may perhaps 
induce them to lay aside their prejudices and mistakes, and 
return to their ancient communion again, from which (if the 
B2 
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French Church may be allowed to judge) they have unreasonably 
departed. The business of lay-communion I have not very 
much insisted on, because that dispute seems to be almost at 
an end; it being confessed by Dissenters themselves, as well 
in their writings as practice upon some occasions, that lay- 
communion with the Church of England is not unlawful. But 
that which is now chiefly pretended to keep up the present 
unhappy separation, is the difficulty of clerical communion ; 
that is, the hard terms and conditions which are required of 
those that are to enter into the ministry: I have therefore 
more industriously all along in this discourse set myself to 
examine these ; and by stating things exactly, made it appear, 
that the terms of clerical communion are not more difficult in 
the English Church than they are in the Reformed Church of 
France: and that if Dissenters will allow themselves to be 
determined and concluded either by the opinion and judgment, 
or the synodical rules and discipline, of the French Church, 
they ought to submit to the settled rules and orders of the 
English Church, and put an end to the present separation. 
The mischiefs of division are so apparently great and dangerous 
at this juncture, that they will authorize any man to offer an 
argument in a rational and peaceable way, that may tend to 
put a stop to them. I have done what I could towards this in 
the present discourse : and therefore, as I cannot doubt of your 
Grace’s favourable acceptance and approbation of it, so I will 
presume to hope it may do some service to the Church and 
Dissenters together, in promoting the great ends of unity and 
peace, which is the only thing aimed at therein by him, who is 


With all due observance, 


Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 


JoserH BINGHAM. 


THE PREFACE. 


Tuat which first put me upon compiling this work, and 
furnished me with the principal part of the materials for it, 
was the perusal of a book entitled, ‘Synodicon in Gallia Re- 
formata; or, The Acts, Decrees, and Canons of the National 
Councils of the Reformed Churches in France ;’ published in 
two volumes in folio, London, 1692, by one Mr. John Quick, 
who styles himself a Minister of the Gospel; that is, as he 
elsewhere owns himself to be, a Dissenting minister among 
the Presbyterians. I was the more inclined to make a curious 
search into these synods, because the title-page ᾿ tells us the 
whole was collected out of the original manuscript acts of those 
synods; being a work never before extant in any language ; 
and that therein were contained many excellent expedients for 


‘1! Synodicon in Gallia Reformata: or, The Acts, Decisions, Decrees and 
Canons of those famous National Councils of the Reformed Churches in France. 
Being I. A most faithful and impartial History of the Rise, Growth, Perfection, 
and Decay of the Reformation in that Kingdom, with its fatal Catastrophe upon 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in the year 1685. II. The Confession 
of Faith and Discipline of those Churches. III. A Collection of Speeches, 
Letters, Sacred Politics, Cases of Conscience, and Controversies in Divinity, 
determined and resolved by those grave Assemblies. IV. Many excellent 
Expedients for preventing and healing Schisms in the Churches, and for 
re-uniting the dismembered Body of divided Protestants. V. The Laws, 
Government, and Maintenance of their Colleges, Universities, and Ministers, 
together with their Exercise of Discipline upon delinquent Ministers and 
Church-members. VI. A Record of very many illustrious Events of Divine 
Providence relating to these Churches, The whole collected and composed out 
of Original Manuscript Acts of those Renowned Synods, A Work never before 
Extant in any Language. In two Volumes. By John Quick, Minister of the 
Gospel in London, 1692.—[N.B. In the following notes Grischow’s references to 
Aymon’s work (“ Actes Ecclésiastiques ct Civiles de tous les Synodes Nationaux 
des Eglises Réformées de France,” Haye, 1710. 2 vol. 4to.) are retained. ] 
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preventing and healing schisms in the Churches, and for re- 
uniting the dismembered body of divided Protestants. I con- 
sidered that there never was greater occasion for such expe- 
dients than at this present juncture; and that if these synods 
afforded any such expedients, they were likely to weigh as 
much with Dissenters, especially those of the Presbyterian 
party, as any other arguments: considering first, that they 
themselves have commonly made their appeals to the Foreign 
Churches against the Church of England; blaming her esta- 
blishment, and methods, and measures of reformation; and 
requiring her to be reformed in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, according to the example of the best Reformed 
Churches ; which are the very words of the solemn league and 
covenant. 2. That in all probability they will freely own the 
French Church to be one of the best Reformed Churches, and 
let her authority be of some consideration with them. 8. 
That the translator and publisher of these synods, being (one 
of themselves) a professed dissenting minister, cannot by them 
be suspected to have translated any thing partially in favour of 
the Church of England. Τί, therefore, it could be made appear 
to them out of these very synods, which are the most public 
and authentic rule of the French Church, that the methods 
and measures of reformation in the Church of England are 
the same that the French Church did take, or would have 
taken if she could; that our expedients for preventing and 
healing schisms in the Church are no other than what are laid 
down and prescribed in these synods ; that our Articles and 
Homilies contain no other doctrine but what is publicly taught 
in the Articles and Homilies of the French Church ; that the 
objections against our Liturgy and Rubrics will hold as well 
against the Liturgy and Public Offices that are used among 
them; and finally, that our canons require but the same 
things, or things equivalent to, what the canons of these synods 
enjoin ;—I say, if all this, or but the greatest part of it, could 
be made appear; I was willing to persuade myself, that the 
sober and peaceable Nonconformists might be brought to 
entertain a better notion of the English Church, for the sake 
of its agreement with the reformed Church of France. 

Now these synods give us the greatest light in this matter 
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of any thing that was ever yet published ; and evidently prove, 
that the difference betwixt the French and English Church, 
whether in principles or practice, is not so great as some have 
studiously endeavoured to represent it. In most things they 
are agreed: and in such things wherein the French Church 
differs from ours, she owns there is no necessity our Church 
should be tied to follow her example. For in some things, 
she freely owns our Church to be more happy and perfect than 
herself: and in other points, wherein they have different 
usages, that our Church’s practice is no more to be condemned 
than her own ; because every Church has power in such things 
to prescribe for herself, and is not bound to take her ‘model 
from the example of any other. Upon which ground the 
French Church resolves it to be unlawful to make a separation 
from the Church of England, notwithstanding some different 
customs here, which are not to be found in the French 
Churches; or some customs among them, which are not used 
among us: for these things are not of that moment as to 
authorize any man to make a separation. 

If these things were duly and impartially considered, upon 
the principles of the French Church, they would go a great 
way towards healing our present divisions, and would settle a 
- more lasting peace among us, than is to be expected from any 
other methods ; whilst. men retain such notions of things, and 
wrong principles, as are destructive of unity and peace in all 
communions. The following collections will show that the 
same persons who are Nonconformists and Dissenters in Eng- 
land, must have been Nonconformists also in the Church of 
France, had they lived there,—and acted upon the same reasons 
and principles that they do against the Church of England. 
Therefore it must be worth their while to consider what is 
here said; lest they act upon such principles as would oblige 
them, if directly followed, to separate from all the Churches 
of the Reformation. The Church of France is, by their own 
confession, one of the best Reformed Churches: and these 
national synods are the best authority of the Church of France: 
50 that if these synods justify the proceedings of the Church 
of England, and vindicate her constitution, it must be owned 
by Dissenters themselves, that she has one of the best human 
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authorities on her side that any Church can boast of: and how 
far that consideration ought to weigh with them, I must leave 
to their own consciences to determine. 

For my own part, I can safely say, I have had no other ends 
to serve in this discourse, but the ends of truth and peace: I 
am one of those that are peaceable and faithful in Israel: I 
could easily be content to sacrifice any interest of my own, 
to reunite Dissenters into one communion ; but I cannot sacri- 
fice truth to any interest or design though never so peaceable, 
without forfeiting the other part of the character, of being 
faithful also. It is required in stewards, that they be found 
faithful ;-and I hope I have answered this character, both in 
the gereral design of these collections, and the particular use 
and application of them. I am not sensible that I have quoted 
any one passage wrong, or misapplied it to a wrong use. In 
citing the synods, I keep as near as may be to Mr. Quick’s 
translation ; and for the other French authors I use, I quote 
their words from the authors themselves, and, in their sense, 
to the best of my understanding. I have also purposely avoided 
all personal reflections in speaking of adversaries; and never 
pursued their character, but only their arguments and their 
cause. The principal person whom I take objections from, 
and answer them, upon the principles and grounds of the French 
Church, is Mr. Baxter in one of his last books, entitled 
‘English Nonconformity, as under King Charles II. and King 
James II., stated and argued, 4to, Lond. 1689,’ where he has 
summed up the principal reasons of their nonconformity. To 
these I return answers either from the French synods, or their 
most approved writers, as the subject requires ; and having com- 
petently satisfied them, if there be any other objections not here 
answered in this book, it may be presumed from the specimen 
I have given, that they are capable of good answers upon the 
same grounds, and may be the subject of further inquiry, 
according as men are disposed to seek for satisfaction. 

’ Meanwhile I heartily pray to God to give all men sober 
thoughts, and seasonable consideration, to perceive in time 
whither our divisions tend; lest, as King James once told the 
French Church, the sparks of dissension inflame us into such 
a schism, as will consume us all. For there is an enemy that 
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makes his advantage of these our divisions, and perhaps secretly 
instigates and encourages them, who hates the very name and 
profession of the protestant religion in general. 

If it be said, that it concerns the Church of England to pre- 
vent this danger, as much as the Dissenters ; I freely own it, 
and say, he is no true Churchman, nor true Protestant, that 
will not contribute his utmost endeavour toward it: but then 
I cannot think the true method of preventing our dangers, is 
to make such concessions to Dissenters, as will shake or destroy 
the present constitution ; but to reason them into union upon 
such principles as are common to all the Churches of the refor- 
mation: for such principles are doubtless both the most proper, 
and most secure method of uniting and preserving us against 
the common enemy, and consequently not only the most reason- 
able, but the most seasonable method also: and those are the 
only principles I have insisted on in this discourse. 

Now if an union could once happily be effected upon this 
foot, or there were but a fair prospect and tendency towards it, 
then perhaps it might become the wisdom of our ecclesiastical 
synods to consider (when they could do it freely, and without 
any danger to the Constitution) whether there be any obsolete 
forms, or expressions, or rubrics, rules and canons, which might 
be more adapted to the present state and circumstances of the 
Church. But as this is none of my concern, so I intermeddle 
not in it, but leave it to the wisdom and discretion of our supe- 
riors legally assembled, and sufficiently authorized to proceed 
upon so important an affair. 
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That the Reader may more easily have recourse to the pas- 
sages alleged in this work, I will here set down a Catalogue 
of the French National Synods, and such other Authors as 
I have made use of in compiling the following Collections. 


National Synods of the Reformed Church of France. 


1. At Paris ......... cece eee 1559 ; 16. At Gergeau................1601 
2. At Poitiers ......00..0..055 1560 | 17. At Gap.....c.cceeeeeeee +. 1608 
8. At Orleans ...........00005 1562 | 18. At Rochelle, the 3d,........1607 
4. At Lyons..........+..++...1563 19. At St. Maixant.............1609 
5. At Paris, the 2d, ........... 1565 | 20. At Privas...........0+.++- 1612 
6. At Vertueil.......0....+.-.1567 | 21. At Tonneins.......00....-- 1614 
7. At Rochelle .........++...- 1571 | 22. At Vitré, the 2d,............1617 
8. At Nismes ...........- oo ee 1572 | 28. At ΑἸ]6Ζ... «νον ev eeee eee + 1620 
9. At St. Foy .........++0.++-1578 | 24. At Charenton..............1623 
10. At Figeac .....e.ccceeseeee 1579 | 25. At Castres .. ον ον ον σον. 1626 


11. At Rochelle, the 2d, .......1581 | 26. At Charenton, 2d,..........-1631 
12. At γιέ 0.6. 6 ὁ ο ον νον νν....1688 | 27. At Alengon............+++. 1637 
18. At Montauban ...........+..1594 28. At Charenton, the 848,......... 1644 
14. At Saumur..........+. ....1696 | 29. At Loudun...............- 1659 
16. At Montpelier..... see ὥς ὡς 1598 


These twenty-nine National Synods are in the same order I have here set 
them down, in the book called ‘Synodicon in Gallia Reformata,’ 2 vols. fol. 
Lond. 1692. 

In the first volume of the same Synodicon, there is also the Book of Discipline 
of the Church of France, and their Confession of Faith, (the same that occurs 
in the ‘ Corpus Confessionum,’ 4to, Genev. 1612.) together with the Edict of 
Nantes, and the Edict of Nismes, and the Secret Articles of the Edict of 
Nantes. 
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A Catalogue of some other Writers (and their Editions) here 
alleged or refuted. 


Amyraldi Theses Salmurienses. Salmur. 1665. 4to. 

Andrews, Opuscula. Lond. 1629. 4to. 
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THE 
FRENCH CHURCH’S APOLOGY 


FOR THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BOOK I. 


OF THE GENERAL RULES AND EXPEDIENTS FOR PRESERVING 
THE UNITY AND PEACE OF THE CHURCH; SHOWING, THAT 
. THE SAME METHODS ARE USED IN THE FRENCH CHURCH, 
IN ORDER TO THIS END, THAT ARE USED IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE USE AND EXPEDIENCY OF ECCLESIASTICAL SYNODS, 
TO PRESERVE THE UNITY AND PEACE OF THE CHURCH 5 
AND OF THE CONTRARY PRINCIPLES OF LATITUDINA- 
RIANS AND INDEPENDENTS, CONDEMNED BY THE FRENCH 
CHURCH. 


WueEN we discourse of the unity and peace of the Church in 
general, there are none who call themselves Christians, of any 
denomination whatsoever, but will readily acknowledge both 
themselves and others to be under an obligation to preserve 
the ‘ unity of the spirit in the bond of peace :’ but when we 
descend to particular inquiries, about the proper methods and 
expedients to preserve this unity; here it is, that difference 
arises, and men are unaccountably divided in their sentiments 
from one another. : 
The Church of England, as appears both from her constitu- 
tion and practice, has generally thought the free use of eccle- 
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siastical synods one good expedient for preserving unity : 
another has been the obligation arising either from royal in- 
junctions, or canons, or acts of uniformity: a third, the obli- 
gation of subscriptions, and oaths in some certain cases: a 
fourth, the censuring and silencing nonconformists, and prohi- 
biting separate assemblies: a fifth, the denying separatists, the 
privilege of occasional communion: with some others of the 
like nature. 

Now these are commonly cried out against, as arbitrary and 
tyrannical proceedings in the Church, by those who are of dif- 
ferent sentiments, or different interests from her; as if these 
methods were but so many encroachments upon the rights and 
privileges of Englishmen, and the singular unparalleled impo- 
sitions of the Church of England. But if we can show, that 
these methods are not so peculiar to the Church of England, 
but-that the very same methods have ever been most strictly ob- 
served and practised in the Reformed Church of France ; then 
at least the charge of singularity will vanish; and either the 
English Church be justified, or the French Church involved in 
the same accusations. I will therefore compare the practice 
of the two Churches upon these heads in this book, beginning 
with the free use of ecclesiastical synods, which is the first 
expedient for preserving unity. 

Some there are who resolve all Church-power into congre- 
gational assemblies, and deny not only the authority of synods 
in determining controversies of faith, but even their power to 
decree any thing that concerns external order and discipline. 
This I take to be the avowed doctrine of the Independents. 
Others say, they do not think all synods simply unlawful; but 
yet it is plain by their sly insinuations, and scandalous reflec- 
tions on the practice of the whole Catholic Church, that they 
intend to signify so much: for they say, “It may reasonably 
be doubted, whether ever the Church had such happy times, as 
that all the conditions, requisite in a true Christian synod, were 
ever observed in any one synod, except that of the apostles ; 
and consequently whether syweds have not done more harm 
than good to the Church; as the history of all synods does 
manifestly declare: and that it had been better for the Church, 
if there never had been any synod called to decide any cantro- 
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versies of faith.” So Limborch,? and others who follow his 
latitudinarian principles, with no other design but to esta- 
blish their own errors, by enervating and disgracing that 
authority, which of all others was most likely to give a check 
to them. 

My business at present is not with this, or any other foreign 
divine; though I could not but take notice of this passage ‘ in 
transitu ;° and perhaps it may provoke some abler hand to ex- 
amine his chapter ‘de Synodis,’ and Jay open his fallacious 
reagonings in it. The only persons I am concerned with here, 
are those among ourselves, who challenge the Church of 
England of usurpation, for using her synodical power as an 
expedient to preserve her own peace. Now if this be any 
crime, it, is much more imputable to the Church of France, 
who reckon their synods the main preservatives of union and 
concord against heresies and schisms; and expressly condemn 
the principles of Independency, which tend to undermine the 
authority of them. Their Book of Discipline (which I shall 
show, all ministers by their subscription and oath are obliged 
to observe) has this canon :> “ Ministers shall inform their 
Churches, that our ecclesiastical assemblies of colloquies and 
synods, whether provincial or national, are the bands and but- 
tresses of their concord and union against schisms, heresies, 
and all other inconveniences; that so they may discharge 
their duty in the use of means for the continuance and uphold- 
ing of those ecclesiastical assemblies.” 

Their very practice proves the sense they had of the useful- 
ness of them. For they had no less than twenty-nine national 
synods in less than the space of a hundred years ; besides pro- 
vincial synods yearly in every province, where appeals were 
made, all causes heard, controversies decided, heresies and 
schisms nipped in the bud, and necessary rules and canons made 
for the well-being and government of the Church. 

As to the contrary principles of the Independents, none can 
express themselves more zealously against them, than both 
their private writers and public synods do. Monsieur 
Daillé in his answer to Adam and Cottiby, having occasion 
to speak of them by name, says, “ They were a novel sect, 

@ Limborch, Theol. lib. vii. cap. xix. n. iv. 
b Cap. vi. art. v. (See Quick, vol. i. p. 37.) 
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never heard of before by our forefathers or us, whose per- 
nicious maxims several of our writers have publicly refuted ; 
being such as would utterly subvert the whole order of our 
Churches, as well as the kingdoms and estates of the world.” ὁ 

He says also in the title of the chapter, “" We are reproached 
for dethroning kings, and putting them to death by form of 
justice : but our answer is, that this is a mere calumny of Mr. 
Cottiby’s, who falsely imputes to us the action of some factious 
persons in England, wherein we had no concern; and who 
are of a religion also, which we do not in any wise acknow- 
ledge.” 

By this it is evident, they not only disavowed those state- 
principles of the Independents, which led them to put the king 
to death by form of justice, but also their anti-synodical prin- 
ciples, which tend to bring disorder and confusion into the 
Church. 

And that it was so, appears yet more evidenfly from an 
express canon of the whole French Church, made against the 
Independents by name, in the third synod of Charenton, 1644, 
as soon as ever the name began to be known among them. 
“Upon report made by certain deputies of the maritime 
provinces, that there do arrive unto them from other countries 
certain persons going by the name of Independents, and so 
called ; for that they teach that every particular Church should 
of right be governed by its own laws, without any dependency 
or subordination unto any person whatsoever in ecclesiastical 
matters ; and without being obliged to own or acknowledge the 
authority of classes or synods in matters of discipline and 
order ; and that they settle their dwellings in this kingdom: 
a thing of great and dangerous consequence, if not in time 
carefully prevented ;—this assembly fearing, lest the contagion 
of this poison should diffuse itself insensibly, and bring in with 
it a world of disorders and confusions upon us; and judging 
the said sect of Independentism not only prejudicial to the 
Church of God, (because as much as in it lieth, it doth usher 
in confusion, and opens a door to all kind of singularities, irre- 
gularities, and extravagancies ; and barreth the use of those™ 
means which would most effectually prevent them,) but also is 


¢ Réplique ἃ Messieurs Adam et Cottiby. Par. ii. c. xxi. p. 127. 
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most dangerous unto the civil state ; for in case it should prevail 
and gain ground among us, it would form as many religions as 
there be parishes and distinct particular assemblies among us. 
All the provinces therefore are enjoined, but more especially 
those which border upon the sea, to be exceeding careful, that 
this evil do not get footing in the Churches of this kingdom ; 
that so peace and uniformity in religion and discipline may be 
preserved inviolably, and nothing may be innovated or changed 
among us, which may in any wise derogate from that duty and 
service we owe unto God and the king,”¢ 


CHAPTER II. 


UNIFORMITY REQUIRED BY THE CHURCH OF FRANCE 
AS WELL AS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ir appears from the foregoing canon, that among other reasons 
which the synod assigns against Independency, this was none 
of the least considerable in their opinion, that it was likely to 
divide the Church into several sects, and destroy that peace 
and uniformity in religion and discipline, which they think 
ought to be preserved in every national Church. And this one 
thing were enough to give us their judgment on this point, 
Whether the governors of a Church may not lawfully exact 
uniformity in divine worship, from all those who are professed 
members of it. But besides this, which is only spoken by-the- 
by in this canon against Independents, the synods are very 
frequent and express in requiring and enjoining uniformity 
both in minister and people, in all their Churches. 

To this purpose we find a canon in the synod of Orleans, 
1562.° “ Whereas our brother, the minister of Varennes, in Pi- 
cardy, doth usually administer the Lord’s Supper every month, 
the council doth advise that our brother of Mont-mejor do ad- 

-nonish him, in the council’s name, to follow the general practice 
a dea a aaa 1644, vol. i. p. 467. chap. ‘xii. art, ix. (Aymon, vol, ii, 
678. 

ὲ “ἢ i. p. 27. ‘lag πὶ, art. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 29.) 
vo L. IX. c 
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of our Churches ; that so there may be no diversity among us, 
and our uniformity may be preserved.” It seems they had so 
great a regard for uniformity, that they thought a singular 
practice even in a good thing, viz. holding monthly commu- 
nions, ought to give way to it: which is something more than 
ever the Church of England used her authority to require. 

The synod of Gap, 1603,‘ “commands all the Churches to 
observe one and the same form in ordination of pastors; by 
which the person to be ordained, shall, during that action, be 
humbly on his knees,” &c. 

And in the fourth and fifth articles of the same chapter, sus- 
pension is threatened to all preachers, who refuse to conform 
themselves to the established order about preaching and cate- 
chising. 

The Synod of St. Maixant, 1609, made several decrees of 
the same import. ΑΒ that,® “It being represented, that the 
different courses taken in divers provinces, about the choice, 
examination, and ordination of ministers, brought with it a 
world of inconveniences ; this synod judgeth it exceeding need- 
ful, to establish an express canon, exactly, universally, and uni- 
formly, to be observed by all the provinces.” Accordingly, they 
made a canon; which is there recited, and inserted into the 
body of their ecclesiastical discipline,» which they are all sworn 
to observe. 

The same synod appointed a form of prayer, to be used at 
ordination ; and adds in the conclusion of all, “ This canon 
and form shall be unanimously observed by all the provinces.'” 

So again,* giving orders about several other matters, the 
close is, “ If any province do act otherwise, they are enjoined for 
the future to conform unto this order.” 

Particularly, about the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’ 
“That hereafter there may be a general uniformity in the 
Churches of this kingdom, in the administration of the Lord’s 


f Vol. i. p. 228. chap. iii. art. ii. SAymon, vol. i. p. 259.) 

6 Vol. ἡ. p. 313. chap. iii. art. i. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 367.) 
 Disciplin. Eccles. Gallic. chap. i. art. iv. and v. 

i Ibid, vol. i. p. 814. chap. iii. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 368.) 
& Vol. i. p. 314. chap. iii. art. viii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 359.) 

1 Vol. i. p. 327. chap. vi. art. xiv. (Aymon, vdl. i. p. 378.) 
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Supper ; and all scruples (by reason of difference and singu- 
larity) arising in weak, but honest, hearts, incapable of distin- 
guishing between the substance and circumstance of the sacred 
action, may be prevented ; all pastors are enjoined to abstain 
from any new or private methods of their own; as of reading 
the words of institution between the ordinary long prayer, and 
that appointed particularly for this sacrament, which ought 
indeed to be read after; nor shall they uncover the bread and 
wine, whilst they read the words of institution : nor shall they 
bring the people up in ranks unto the table, there to sit or 
stand; but make them come up one by one unto it: nor shall 
the cup be given by the faithful one to another; it being con- 
trary to the express letter of a canon of our discipline, which 
ordereth pastors to deliver it,” &c. 

These are some few of those canons, which expressly require 
uniformity in the French Churches: but I must transcribe 
their whole doctrine, discipline, liturgy, and canons of no less 
than 29 national synods, should I produce all that might be 
alleged under this head out of them: for every canon and con- 
stitution among them runs in a style of authority, and requires 
submission and obedience, both in ministers and people, to 
whatever is prescribed by them ; as any one that peruses them, 
will easily perceive, 


CHAPTER III. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND OATHS REQUIRED IN THE FRENCH 
CHURCH, MORE THAN IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


As to what concerns the ministry in partieular, I have this 
thing further to observe, that they are obliged to conformity 
and uniformity, not only by the bare authority of their synods 
and canons, but also by many personal obligations of subscrip- 
tions and oaths, which all persons make at their entrance on 
the ministry, and frequently repeat in their synodical meetings, 
and on many other occasions. 

One of the canons of their Book of Discipline is this: “ΟἿ 
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eonfession of faith and Church discipline shall be subscribed 
by such as are chosen into the ministry, both in the Churches 
in which they are ordained, and in those unto which they are 
sent.”™ 

The same is required by the canons of their national synods 
of Orleans, 1562 ;" Rochelle, 1571 ;° Privas, 1612.? 

It is exacted also of all regents and masters of schools, by 
their Book of Discipline,‘ and by the synod of Alez, 1620." 

As also of all doctors and professors of divinity in their uni- 
versities.* 

All elders and deacons are obliged to make the same subscrip- 
tion at their ordinations. Synod of Vertueil, 1667." 

And in some cases it was required of private persons; as 
appears from a canon of the synod of Alez, 1620." Where 
the question being moved, “‘ whether a person that was never 
called to the office of an elder, might warrantably read the 
Word of God and the common prayers unto the Church, in 
the minister’s absence ; especially in lesser Churches which 
have no consistories, nor any persons fit to read ;—It was an- 
swered by the synod, that the consistory had full liberty to 
choose any person, whom it conceived meet to read the Scrip- 
tures and prayers, although he be not in the eldership ; pro- 
vided he be of sufficient years and unblameable life, and that he 
have subscribed the confession of faith and Church-discipline.” 

But in their national synods, the custom was for the depu- 
ties of the provinces, not only to subscribe the confession of 
faith and Church discipline, but also to swear to them. Thus 
in the synod of Saumur, 1596 :* “ The confession of faith was 


m Book of Discipline, chap. i. art. ix. and xxi. 

© Vol. i. p. 22, chap. ii. art. ii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 23.) 

© Vol. i. p. 93. chap. iii. art. v. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 101.) 

P Vol. i. p. 348. chap, iv. art. ii, (Aymon, vol. i. p. 399.) 

α΄ Vol. ii. p. 3. chap. ii. art. ii. 

Vol. ii. p. 9. chap. v. art. xi. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 149.) 

8 See the Discipline, chap. ii. art. iii, Synod of Nismes, 1572. (Aymon, vol. ii. 
Ρ. 149.) chap. iii. art. xv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 115.) Synod of Gap, 1603. chap. iii. 
art. vii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 160.) 

1 Vol. i p. 72. chap. iii. art. xvii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 76.) Book of Discipline, 
chap. iii. art. i. 

4 Vol. ii. p. 9. chap. v. art. xii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 149.) 

* Vol. i. p. 176. chap, ii. art. i, (Aymon, vol. i. p. 196.) ᾿ 
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read, approved, and sworn to by all the deputies of this present 
synod.” And the discipline of our Church being read, all the 
deputies approved it, and sware to see it carefully observed 

So again in the synod of Gergeau, 1601 :* “‘ The confession 
of faith being read, the pastors and elders did all unanimously 
protest to live and die in the said confession. And®* the pas- 
tors and elders, deputed from the provinces unto this assembly, 
have sworn and protested in the name of their provinces, to 
cause the discipline, ordained by this synod, to be used and ob- 
served to the utmost of their power.” 

In the second synod of Vitré, 1617,> “The confession of 
faith of these Reformed Churches, in the kingdom of France, 
was read word by word, from the beginning to the end, and 
approved in all its articles by all the deputies, as well for them- 
selves as for their provinces that sent them; and all of them 
sware for themselves and provinces, that they would teach and 
preach it ; because they believed that it did perfectly agree 
with the Word of God; and they would use their best endea- 
vour, that as it had been hitherto, so it should be evermore 
received and taught in their Churches and provinces.” 

The like form of subscription and oath occurs in most of 
the other national synods. As that of Rochelle, 1571; Gap, 
1603; St. Maixant, 1609; Tonneins, 1614; Alez, 1620; 
Charenton, 1623 ; Castres, 1626; Alencon, 1637; and Lou- 
dun, 1659. 

‘I observe further, that they not only subscribe the book of 
articles and discipline, but also promise to approve and submit 
to the decrees and resolutions of their national synods, even 
before they are made. For their letters of deputation, which 
the provinces give to their respective deputies, when they send 
them in their name to represent them in a national synod, do 
always regularly contain a clause promising approbation and 
submission to the decrees of the synod. Therefore in the 
second synod of Rochelle, 1607,° it being observed in reading the 
letters of deputation, that those of certain provinces wanted 


¥ Ibid. vol. i. p. 179. chap. iii. 

2 Vol. i. p. 209. chap. ii. art.-ii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. Ἐπ) 
8 Vol. i. p. 213. chap. iii. art. 1. 

b Vol. i. p. 479. chap. iii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 85.) 
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that clause, which promised approbation and submission unto 
the decrees and resolutions of the synod; they were thereupon 
admonished in no wise for the future to omit it. The like ad- 
monition was given in the synod of Tonneins, 1614. And, to 
cut off all disputes that might arise about the different wording 
this form of submission, the second synod of Vitré, 1617,° 
agreed upon a precise form of words; which they ordered to 
be inserted into the letters of commission, given to the deputies 
of each province: ‘“‘We promise before God to submit ourselves 
to all that shall be concluded and determined in your holy 
assembly, to obey and execute it to the utmost of our power ; 
being persuaded that God will preside among you, and lead 
you by his Holy Spirit into all truth and equity by the rule 
of his word, for the good and edification of his Church,” &c. 
And this form was required and insisted on by the next national 
synod of Alez, 1620,‘ and never cancelled or revoked by any 
of the following synods. Now I believe it can hardly be showed, 
that ever any such form of subscription, or oath, was required 
by the Church of England. 

Yet these were not all the subscriptions and oaths required 
in the French Church. For, besides their subscribing their 
own liturgy, confession of faith, canons, and discipline; they 
were also obliged to subscribe and swear to the decrees of the 
synod of Dort, by their two great national Councils of Alez 
and Charenton. The form of the oath, as it is appointed to be 
taken by the synod of Alez, 1620, is in these words:# “I, 
N. N., do swear and protest, before God and this holy assembly, 
that I do receive, approve, and embrace all the doctrines taught 
and decided by the synod of Dort, as perfectly agreeing with 
the Word of God, and the confession of our Churches. I swear 
and promise to persevere in the profession of this doctrine 
during my whole life, and to defend it with the utmost of my 
power; and that I will never, neither by preaching, nor teach- 
ing, nor writing, depart from it. I declare also, and I pro- 
test, that I reject and condemn the doctrine of the Arminians, 


ἃ Vol. i. p. 394, chap. ii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 4.) 

e Vol. i. p. 478. chap. ii. art. i. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 81.) 
f Vol. ii. p. 2. chap. i. art. xvi. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 140.) 
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because it makes God’s decree of election to depend upon 
the mutable will of man, &c. ; it reduceth into the Church of 
God old ejected Pelagianism, and is a mask and vizard for 
popery to creep in among us under that disguise, and subverteth 
all assurance of everlasting life and happiness. And so may 
God help me, and be propitious to me; as I swear all this 
without any ambiguity, equivocation, or mental reservation.” 

The next synod of Charenton, 1623, enjoined the same 
oath, only with this difference ; that whereas they were in- 
formed by the king’s commissioner, that it was a thing dis- 
pleasing to him to oblige any of his subjects to swear to any 
decrees made in the city of Dort, which was a dependence and 
member of a foreign commonwealth; they so ordered the 
matter, that the oath should be turned into a new form, and 
taken without any mention or reference had to the city or 
synod of Dort. Hereupon they drew up a body of canons and 
decrees in 93 articles, explaining and confirming the decrees of 
Dort, yet not as the decrees of Dort, but as the doctrine 
of the French Church, established in this present synod, 
and inviolably to be observed by all the Churches and uni- 
versities of the kingdom. At the close of which there is 
this form of subscription and oath, taken by all the deputies 
then present in the synod: ‘“ We pastors and elders, whose 
names are here underwritten, deputies for the Reformed 
Churches of France, unto the national synod of Charenton, do 
declare, with all possible sincerity, the articles and canons above 
mentioned, to be grounded on the Word of God, and agreeable 
to the confession of faith owned and received in the Reformed 
Churches of this kingdom ; from which, in the presence of 
God we do protest, that through his grace we will never 
depart.” ! 

In succeeding times, the business of subscription and oaths 
still grew and multiplied. For by an act of the third synod of 
Charenton, 1645,* all persons to be ordained were obliged to 
subscribe the confession of faith, the liturgy of the Church, and 
the canons of Alez, Charenton, and Alencon, and the act of 
that present synod. 

b Vol. ii. p. 97. chap. xiv. art. ii. (Aymon, vol. 13, p. 163.) 
i Vol. ii. p. 15]. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 322.) 
k Chap. x. art. viii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 664.) 
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If now we inquire, why all this caution and strictness was 
used by the French Churches ;—they themselves tell us, it was 
to keep unity and peace among them. “ That a strict conformity 
may be upheld among us,” says their last synod of Loudun, 
1659, “all colloquies and provincial synods, when they receive 
proposants into the sacred ministerial office, shall not use, with 
respect unto these points, any particular forms ; but shall ac- 
quiesce in the signing and swearing our confession of faith and 
Church-discipline by these proposants, and in causing them to 
protest with hands uplifted unto heaven, calling God to wit- 
ness upon their souls, that they do reject all errors rejected by 
the decrees of those national synods of Alengon and Charenton, 
about the doctrine of predestination and of grace,” &c. 

The synod of Privas assigns the same reason for drawing up 
that solemn oath, which they call the oath of union, to be 
taken by all the deputies in the national synods; the tenor of 
which is as follows: ‘“‘ We whose names are here sub- 
scribed —— knowing by experience that nothing is more 
necessary to preserve the peace and welfare of the Church, 
than a holy union and concord, both in doctrine and disci- 
pline, and their dependencies; and that the said Churches 
cannot long subsist without an intimate union and conjunc- 
tion one with another ;—we have, in the name of all our 
Churches, sworn, and protested to remain inseparably united 
in that confession of faith of the Reformed Churches of this 
kingdom, read in this synod; swearing not only in our own 
name, but also in the respective names of all the Churches of 
our provinces, that have deputed us unto this synod, that we 
will live and die in it. As also we protest in our own and their 
names, to keep inviolably that ecclesiastical discipline, esta- 
blished in the Reformed Churches of this kingdom.” ™ 


1 Vol. ii. p. 554. chap. x. art. xxv. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 778.) 

τὰ Synod of Privas, 1612. vol. i. p. 347. chap. iii. art. 1, (Aymon, vol. i. 
p- 389.) See also the same oath repeated in the Synod of Tonniens, 1614. 
vol. i. p. 429. chap. xv. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 50.) Synod of Vitré, 1617. vol.i. p. 478. 
chap. ii. art. vi. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 83.) Synod of Alet, 1620. vol. ii. p. 4 
chap, iii. (Aymon, vol, ii. p. 142.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUBSCRIPTION MORE DIFFICULT IN THE CHURCH OF FRANCE, 
THAN IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ir it be said, notwithstanding all this, that subscription in the 
French Church is not so heavy a burden as it is in the Church 
of England ; the trial of this will depend upon the examination 
and comparison of particulars, which I have collected and con- 
sidered in the following books. At present I observe one 
thing, which in a great measure takes off at once the main 
force of this objection, and very much commends the modera- 
tion of the Church of England,—that her first reformers and 
compilers of her articles seem industriously to have avoided 
the determination of some points, and nicer explication of 
others, on purpose to make subscription easy (in things that 
do not so nearly touch upon the foundation) to men of different 
apprehensions. If we compare the doctrines of the French 
and English Church upon this head, we shall find the advantage 
lies on the side of the English in this respect,—that the French 
Church in her articles and canons requires subscription to 

‘several things, which are not required to be subscribed in the 
Church of England. 

I will instance in two or three points, instead of many. 
First, the doctrine of justification is explained with much 
greater nicety in the French confession, that it is m ours; and 
with such a nicety as has occasioned some dispute among 
learned men. For whereas the 11th article of our Church 
says of justification, ‘‘ That we are accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by faith, and not for our own works or deservings ;°—which 
contains the substance of the whole doctrine of justification, and 
which any orthodox Christian without any scruple may sub- 
scribe ;—the 18th of the French confession goes much further, 
and requires men to believe, that the obedience of Jesus Christ 
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is imputed to them; which doctrine would not go down with 
Piscator and some other German divines, who asserted that 
man’s justification was only wrought out by Christ’s death and 
passion, and not by his life and active obedience. This occa- 
sioned a long dispute betwixt them. The synod of Gap, 1603," 
expressed its detestation of their errors in particular, who 
denied the imputation of Christ’s active and passive obedience 
unto us for righteousness ; and ordered all provincial synods, 
colloquies and consistories, to have a careful eye on those persons 
who were tainted with that error, whether they were ministers 
or private Christians; and by the authority of the present 
synod to silence them; and in case any ministers persisted 
stubbornly in their error, to depose them from their ministerial 
function. Letters also were sent to Piscator from the synod, 
to deal with him to retract his opinion: but, instead of 
that, he sent his answer four years after to the next synod of 
Rochelle, wherein he gave them his arguments and reasons for 
his doctrine. Hereupon they reinforced the decree of the 
synod of Gap, ordering all pastors in their respective Churches 
wholly to conform themselves in their teaching to the doctrine 
which had been hitherto taught among them; to wit, that 
the whole obedience of Christ, both in his life and death, is 
imputed to us for the full remission of sins. Synod of 
Rochelle, 1607. 

And that no doctrine, contrary to this, might be preached in 
their Churches, the synod of Privas, 1612,° ordered all pastors 
in actual service, and all proposants who were to be received 
into the ministry, to sign this following article: “1, whose 
name is here underwritten, do receive and approve the contents 
of the confession of faith of the Reformed Churches in this 
kingdom ; and do promise to persevere in it until death. ..And 
whereas some persons contend about the sense of the 18th 
article, treating of our justification; I declare and protest 
before God, that I understand it in the same sense in which it 
is received in our Churches, approved by our national synods ; 
agreeably to the Word of God, which is, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was obedient to the moral and ceremonial law, not only 


m Vol. i. p. 227. chap. ii. art. ii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 257.) 
n Vol. i. p. 265. chap. ii. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 301.) 
© Vol. i. p. 348. chap. iv. art. iii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 399.) 
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for our good, but also in our stead ; and that his whole obedi- 
ence, yielded by him thereunto, is imputed to us; and that our 
justification consists not only in the forgiveness of sins, but 
also in the imputation of his active righteousness. . . I do also 
promise, that I will never depart from the doctrine received in 
our Churches ; and that I will yield all obedience to the canons 
of our national synods in this matter.” 

By this time the rumour of this controversy was spread 
abroad in all Protestant countries, and the fame of it here in 
England coming to the ears of: King James, he took upon 
him to be mediator betwixt the French and German Churches; 
sending his letters by Mr. Hume to the next national synod 
of France, held at Tonneins, 1614, the zenor of which was 
thus: “Sirs, having received intelligence that your assembly 
would be held in Gascony the 1st of May, in which some 
persons may be engaged to revive that controversy about justi- 
fication; and to urge the consciences of others to assent 
against their own judgment, unto matters not sufficiently under- 
stood by them ; we thought good to send you Monsieur Hume, 
one of our subjects, and of your pastors, with this our present 
letter ; to exhort you in our name, not to suffer the spirits of 
your pastors and professors to be embittered one against another, 
about distinctions more subtile than profitable, more curious 
than needful ; and that you would quench those sparkles of dis- 
sension which, meeting with wood, hay, stubble, and slight 
rather than substantial matters, may inflame you into such a 
schism, as will consume you all,” &c.? 

Together with this letter, he gave Mr. Hume in charge, by 
word of mouth, to advise the assembly as from him, “‘to pro- 
cure and maintain a firm union in points of doctrine, among 
the pastors, professors, and others the members of our Churches; 
without quarrelling with the divines of Germany, or any persons 
teaching otherwise ; who handled the point of justification in 
a different manner from us.” Which message, together with 
the king’s letter, Mr. Hume delivered accordingly ; as is re- 
lated in the Acts of the synod.‘ 


P See the king’s Letter in the Synod of Tonneins, 1614, vol. i. p. 437. 
chap. xix. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 62.) 
4 Vol. i. p. 395. chap. iii. art. v. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 6.) 
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And thus far the king’s mediation seems to have had its 
effect, that we find no further disputes betwixt them and the 
German divines : but as to the members of their own Church, 
they took the same measures they had done before ; “ enjoin- 
ing all persons chosen into the ministry, to promise before 
God, not to teach the doctrine of justification any otherwise 
than they there explained it; and charging all consistories, 
colloquies, and provincial synods, to exert their whole authority 
to see this canon punctually observed ; inspecting their minis- 
ters, and all other persons, that none act contrary hereunto; 
and to prosecute such as do, with all the censures of the Church.” 
Synod of Tonneins.' 

The question now, upon the full relation of this controversy, 
that I would ask any man, (without entering into the merits 
of the cause betwixt Piscator and the French,) is only this ; 
whether the article of the Church of England about justifica- 
tion be not less liable to exception, than that of the French 
confession ; and may not more easily and generally be sub- 
scribed by all Protestants, since it contains nothing but what 
they are all agreed in? He must be very partial to a cause, 
that will have the confidence to deny this. 

Another instance, in which it will evidently appear, that 
subscription in the French Church was, for some time at least, 
more difficult than in the Church of England, is, the doctrine 
of original sin; which has been variously explained in the 
French Church. At first, indeed, it was exactly the same 
with the ninth article of the Church of England; which says, 
‘That original sin is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam ; whereby man is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is inclined to evil; so that the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit.” And the 10th and 11th articles of the French 
confession say no more than this: for no notice is taken of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin at all. But afterwards the 
French Church brought this also into the notion of original 
sin: for when Mr. de la Place had published a discourse of 
original sin, wherein he asserted, that the nature of it con- 


r Vol. i. p. 401. chap. vi. art. xix. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 13. n. xx.} 
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sisted only in that corruption which is hereditary to all Adam’s 
posterity, and residing originally in all men; and not in the 
imputation of his first sin; the third synod of Charenton, 
1644, condemned his doctrine for restraining the nature of ori- 
ginal sin, to the sole hereditary corruption of Adam’s posterity, 
to the excluding of the imputation of that first sin by which he 
fell; and interdicted, upon pain of Church censures, all pastors, 
professors, and others, who should treat of this question, to 
depart from the common received opinion of the Protestant 
Churches. Also all synods and colloquies, who should hereafter 
proceed to the reception of scholars into the ministry, were 
obliged to see them sign and subscribe that present act of the 
synod of Charenton. Synod of Charenton. 

Now that this determination was thought a little too severe, 
we need no other proof than the subsequent decree that was 
made in the synod of Loudun, fifteen years after. For there 
it is said, that at the request of divers provinces, demanding 
with great importunity that the canon of Charenton might be 
moderated ; it was decreed, that for the future all pastors and 
proposants, who should offer themselves to the ministry, should 
be only obliged to subscribe the 10th and 11th articles of the 
confession of faith. Yet still all persons should be forbidden 
to preach or print any thing against the'imputation, mentioned 
in the canon of Charenton. Synod of Loudun, 1659.' 

A third instance to this purpose, is their doctrine concerning 
the call of their first reformers, which every one is to believe 
not to have been any ordinary call from man or the Church, 
but an extraordinary commission by an inward powerful im- 
pulse from God. For so the synod of Gap, 1603," expressly 
words it: ‘“ This synod doth judge, that according to the 31st, 
article of our confession, we ought to found it [their authority 
for preaching and reforming,] principally upon their extraordi- 
nary vocation, whereby they were by an inward powerful impulse 
from God, raised up and commanded to exercise their ministry 
rather than to charge it upon the sorry relics of a corrupted 
eall and ordination in the Romish Church.” 


8 Vol. ii. p. 473. chap. xiv. art. x. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 680.) 
t Vol. ii. p. 532. chap. viii. art. xi. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 750.) 
u Vol, i. p. 227. chap. ii. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 259.) 
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The following synod of Rochelle, 1607, made some corrections 
upon this :* “Τὴ that article of the synod of Gap,” say they, 
‘which speaks of the call of the first pastors in our Reformed 
Churches, these words, ‘and to teach,’’ which are found in some 
certain copies, shall be razed ; and instead of ‘Simply,’ shall be 
inserted ‘ Principally ;° and that last clause, ‘And not unto the 
small remainders of their corrupted call,’ shall be read thus, 
‘Rather than unto the small remains of their ordinary call.’” 
Yet these corrections do not so clear all doubts, but that many 
men would find themselves under great difficulties to subscribe 
their doctrine in this particular also. 

To these instances in points of belief, I will subjoin a few more 
which relate to practice, and which make subscription in the 
French Church rather more difficult than the former. It is 
one article of their Book of Discipline,’ “That all dancing 
shall be suppressed ; and such as make a‘ trade of dancing, or 
use to be present at dances, having been sundry times admo- 
nished, in case they prove contumacious or rebellious, they 
shall be excommunicated ; and all consistories are charged to 
see that this canon be most heedfully kept and observed.” 
It is here to be noted, that all ministers are sworn to the exe- 
cution of this discipline ; and consequently under an oath to 
excommunicate all persons who use to frequent dances with- 
out reforming. What particular reasons they might have in 
France for this severity, I know not; but certainly it would be 
esteemed a very rigorous canon among us ; first to prohibit all 
dancing as a thing unlawful, and then oblige ministers by an 
oath to excommunicate all that used and practised it. 

They have other canons no less severe with respect to habits; 
and ministers are equally bound upon oath to put them in 
execution. The synod of Rochelle, 1581,? declares “ That such 
habits are not be allowed in common wearing, as carry with 
them evident marks of lasciviousness, dissolution, and excessive 
new-fangled fashions, such as painting,’ slashing, cutting in 

x Vol. i. p. 269. chap. iv. art. iii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 307.) 

1 These words, ‘ and to teach,’ are in sense the same with ‘ preaching’ in the 
synod of Gap. 

y Chap. xiv. art. xxvii. 
Σ᾿ Chap. iv. art. xxi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 152.) 
2 Les fards, plissures, houpes, lardoires, Guiquerolets, seins ouverts, vertu- 
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pieces, trimming with locks and tassels, or any other that may 
discover our nakedness, or naked breasts ; or farthingales, or 
the like sort of garments, with which both men and women do 
wickedly clothe and adorn themselves. And consistories shall 
do their utmost endeavour to suppress such dissolutions by 
their censures; and in case the delinquents are contumacious 
and rebellious, they shall proceed against them even to excom- 
munication.” See also the Book of Discipline ;* Synod of 
St. Foy, 1578; Synod of Montauban, 1594;° Synod of 
Gergeau, 1601 ;4 all to the same purpose ; save only that in 
the Synod of Gergeau, poincons and farthingales are excepted 
out of the number of habits, for the use of which, persons 
were to be punished with excommunication. 

By another of their canons in the Book of Discipline,° 
“‘ Mummings and jugglings shall not be suffered, nor wassail- 
days, nor keeping of Shrovetide, nor players at heypass, nor 
tumblers, nor tricks of goblets, nor puppet-plays.—Moreover 
it shall not be lawful for the faithful to go to comedies, trage- 
dies, interludes, farces, or other stage-plays acted in public or 
private.” Some editions of the Discipline also forbad the setting 
up of Maypoles. But this was ordered to be razed out of the 
canon, by the synod of Gergeau, 1601. 

Cards also and dice, and other games of hazard, and lotteries, 
are prohibited under pain of ecclesiastical censure.£ 

All ministers are prohibited the study of chemistry, by a 


gardins et autres choses semblables, desquelles tant hommes que femmes 
abusent dans leurs pardres. 

® Cap. xiv. art. xxvi. On ne pourra priver personne de la communion de la 
Sainte Céne pour quelque facon d’habit, laquelle seroit ordinaire et accoustumée 
en ce royaume: mais en ce rang on ne doit comprendre ceux qui portent 
notoire marque d’impudicité, dissolution, nouveauté trop curieuse, comme fard, 
ouverture de sein et choses semblables. Feront les consistoires tout devoir de 
réprimer telles dissolutions par censures, et contre les rebelles procéderont 
jusqu’a ia suspension de la Céne. 

b Vol. i. p. 119. chap. iv. art. xxi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 129.) 

© Vol. i. p. 165. chap. iv. art. xlv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 184.) 

4 Vol. i. p. 213. chap. iii. art. xlv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 240.) 

© Vol. i. p. 57. chap. xiv. art. xxviii. 

f Chap. iii. art. xlvi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 240.) 

8 Book of Discipline, chap. xiv. art. xxix. Synod of Gergeau, 1601. vol. i. 
p. 213. chap. iii. art. xlvii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 240. n. xlii.) 
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canon of the synod of St. Maixant, 1609 :" “Classes and 
synods shall have a watchful eye over those ministers who 
study chemistry, and grievously reprove and censure them.” 

And they are under oath not to practise physic, except out 
of charity to the neighbourhood, which if they transgress, they 
are liable also to suspension! 

Now I cannot but think that some of these things at least 
are as hard to be subscribed and sworn to, as any of the canons 
of the Church of England; for we have no such canons as 
oblige us to excommunicate every person that frequents dan- 
cing, or wears a farthingale, &c. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FRENCH DISCIPLINE ALLOWS NOT OF NONCONFORMING 
MINISTERS OR SEPARATE MEETINGS. 


Ir we inquire in the next place, what regard the French 
Church had to such ministers, who had any scruples upon them 
as to swearing and subscribing, and such as could not conform ; 
though it was the peculiar happiness of that Church to have 
as few instances of that kind as ever any Church had ;—yet 
when there were any, they were either debarred from entering 
into the ministry at first, or else silenced and deposed if they 
were in actual service : for their national synods never suffered 
their authority to be contemned. It is a canon of their Book 
of Discipline,¥ “A pastor or elder breaking the Church’s 
union, or stirring up contention about any point of doctrine or- 
of the discipline which he had subscribed, or about the form of 
catechising, or administration of the sacraments, or of our 
common prayers and celebration of marriage, and conforming 
not to the determination of the Colloquy, he shall then 


h Vol. i. p. 314. chap. iii. art. vi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 359.) 

i Book of Discipline, chap. i. art. xix. Synod of St. Foy, 1578. vol. i. p. 119. 
chap. iv. art. xxii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 129.) Synod of Loudun, 1659. vol. ii. 
p. 534. chap. ix. art. ix. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 753.) 

k Vol. i. p. 36. chap. v. art. xxxii. 
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be suspended from his office, and be further prosecuted by the 
provincial, or national synod.” 

The Synod of Montauban, 1594,! allows not ministers “to 
make any alteration in the forms of public prayers and admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, the whole having been prudently 
and piously ordained, and, for the most part, in plain and 
express terms of Holy Scripture.” 

The same synod has a severe canon against all ministers 
that officiate in interdicted Churches:™ ‘If any particular 
Church or Churches refuse payment of their contributions, 
to the defraying of those expences which are unavoidably con- 
tracted by journeys and attendance in synodical and other 
ecclesiastical assemblies, kept and held up for the common 
good and service of all the Churches, they shall be deprived of 
the ministry of the Gospel, and be reputed and accounted 
deserters of that holy union which ought to be maintained 
among us for our general preservation. And, N.B. all 
ministers in such Churches are interdicted the exercise of 
their ministry, upon pain of being denounced schismatics.” 
And this they order to be entered among the canons of their 
discipline, which all ministers are sworn to observe. 

Here we see what authority they claim to themselves ; first, 
in laying contributions upon the Churches upon necessary 
occasions; secondly, in interdicting the Churches which 
refuse payment; thirdly, in depriving the ministers, and 
treating them as schismatics, if they pretend to officiate in 
any of those interdicted Churches. And yet this was but a 
“pecuniary matter at most, which affords ground for so much 
censure. 

Their Book of Discipline ® lays down several rules for 
managing disputes with the papists about religion; and parti- 
cularly this, which it backs with a most severe sanction: 
‘Ministers shall not adventure upon any dispute or general 
conference, without the advice of all the Churches assembled 
in a national synod; upon pain, if ministers act otherwise, 


1 Vol. i. p. 163. chap. iv. art. xix. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 181. n. xx.) 
m Vol. i. p. 159. chap. iii. art. x. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 177.) 

2 Vol. i. p. 36. chap. vi. art. iv.- 
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of being declared apostates and deserters of the Churches’ 
union.”° 

The Synod of Gap proceeds in like manner, with persons 
tainted with the prevailing errors (as it calls them) about 
justification : “Be they ministers or private Christians, by the 
authority of this present synod they shall be silenced ; and in 
case of a wilful stubborn persistency, if ministers, be deposed.” 
Synod of Gap, 1603.” 

It is a known instance which Dr. Durel has heretofore 
given of this Church’s power, in the case of Mr. Welsh, a 
Scotchman, and minister in the province of Xaintonge ; who, 
—hbeing commanded by the Synod of St. Maixant to conform 
himself, both in his preaching and the exercise of discipline, to 
the order and manner used in the Church of France,—upon 
his refusal, was obliged to leave his ministry, and quit the 
kingdom. 

To this let me add that famous decree of the Synod of Alez, 
1620,’ where, upon advice craved by some of the deputies, 
what course should be taken with those who took out prohibi- 
tions from the courts of parliament, against the orders and 
censures of the Church; the assembly enjoined all synods, 
classes, and consistories, to proceed against such persons, as 
rebels against the discipline of the Church; and inflict upon 
them the last and heaviest censure of excommunication. 

We find at the end of almost every national synod, a roll of 
deposed ministers and deserters; and yet we never hear of 
any of these setting up to preach in separate Protestant 
meetings. It was against their rules there to preach, when 
silenced by the authority of a national synod, where lay the 
last appeal: and therefore, in all their synods, we scarce meet 
with three instances to the contrary. The Synod of St. 
Maixant made a peremptory canon:* “ If any deposed minister 

© See also Synod of Gergeau, 1601. vol. i. p. 211. chap. iii. art. xxiii. (Aymon, 
vol. i. p. 237. ἡ. xxi.) 

P Vol. i. p. 227. chap. ii. art. ii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 25.) See also chap. iii. 
art. iv. & v. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 260.) 

4ᾳ See the Synod of St. Maixant, 1609. vol. i. p. 324. chap. iv. art. xxxv. 
(Aymon, vol. i. p. 371. n. xxxiv.) and Durel’s Vindicise, chap. xxii. p. 243. 

¥ Vol. ii. p. 37. chap. x. art. xxii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 182. n. xxiii.) 

5. Vol. i. p. 328. chap. vi. art. xvii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 376.) 
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shall hereafter presume to administer any public ordinances, 
he shall be denounced excommunicate immediately.” They 
would not allow such an one the lowest privilege of a private 
Christian, so much as to esteem him a member of the Church. 

They enacted other proper laws for the people; that they 
should not hear, or follow, or encourage any such, under pain 
of censure also. ‘‘ Forasmuch (says the Book of Discipline ‘) 
as that it is neither lawful nor expedient to hear the popish 
preachers, nor any others who have intruded themselves without 
a lawful call; the flocks shall be hindered by the pastors from 
going to them; and such as shall go, shall be called into the 
consistory, and censured according to the nature of their 
offence.” 

Now two things are to be observed in this canon: 1. That 
it is no more lawful to go to hear preachers who intrude them- 
selves without a lawful call, than it is to go and hear popish 
preachers. 2. That all persons are intruders, and have no 
lawful call, who take upon themselves the office of preaching, 
contrary to the known rules and orders of the established 
Church ; or else preach after they have been silenced, suspended, 
or deposed by lawful authority. So that if our controversies 
in England were to be determined by this canon of the French 
Church, separation would quickly be at an end; if men would 
but be once persuaded to believe it unlawful to preach, or hear 
others preach, without a lawful call, and contrary to the rules 
and orders of the established Church. 

That this was the constant sense of the French Church, 
appears from another canon made in the Synod of Gergeau, 
1601," in reference to the people of Montauban; where it is 
decreed, ‘‘ That because they suffered and encouraged one 
Girard, a minister that had been suspended by the Synod of 
Languedoe, to preach among them after his suspension, they 
should thereby incur censures themselves.” 

The Synod of Alez,* also made a very good canon to pre- 
vent disorders of this nature : “‘ That whereas it might happen, 
through the corruption of the age, that a minister deposed in 


t Vol. i. p. lv. chap. xiv. art. xii. 
ἃ Vol. i. p. 216. chap. iv. art. xxii. (Aymon, vol. i, p. 243. n. xxiii.) 
x Aymon, vol. ii. p. 149. 
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one classis or province, may intrude himself into another, and 
take upon him to preach the Word, before the meeting of the 
national synod, by which all the Churches of this kingdom may 
be advised of the said deposed person; this assembly doth ex- 
hort all pastors and consistories, not easily to admit any 
stranger from another province into the pulpits; unless they 
be very well acquainted with him. And as for apostates, the 
pastors of the adjoining Churches in which the revolted live, 
shall give speedy and public notice of these apostates ; that so 
none of our Churches or ministers may be surprised by them.” 

We see all possible care was taken to prevent the preaching, 
and hearing, of silenced and deposed ministers, both in sepa- 
rate meetings, and their own Churches. And this good piece 
of discipline was always observed in the French Churches, 
being instilled into them by Beza and their first reformers. 
For the judgment of Beza against preaching, when silenced by 
authority, was peremptory, and famous not only in the Church 
of France, but England also. For, being consulted upon this 
very point by some dissenting brethren in England, about the 
year 1568, when subscription was pressed by the Queen’s au- 
thority, he gave them this answer: “ As to the silenced min- 
isters,” says he, “if the pressing of subscription continues, my 
advice is, rather to live privately, than yield to it. For either 
they must act against their consciences, or else quit their em- 
ployments. For as for the third thing which might be sup- 
posed in this case, that is, the exercising their functions against 
the will of the queen and the bishops; we tremble at the 
thoughts of it, for such reasons as may easily be imagined, 
though I say never a word about them.” 5 

This answer and resolution of Beza, to give it its just praise, 
seems to have done good service in England, in stopping the 
intended separation at that time; and probably might leave 
those useful impressions upon the minds of our old noncon- 
formists, which we find the sober part of them were possessed 
with ; that if they were silenced for not subscribing, they ought 


Υ Beza, Ep. xii. ad Fratres Angl. p. 105. Si hee libertas (ministerio suo 
defungendi) eis eripiatur.. quid aliud suadeamus, quam ut privati esse malint, 
quam contra conscientiam fovere malum?.. Tertium enim illud, nempe ut 
contra regize majestatis et episcoporum voluntatem, etc. 
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to submit and live as private Christians in the communion of 
the Church; and not set up separate meetings, and preach 
against the will of their superiors. Which was the known 
judgment of Mr. Fox, Dr. Humphreys, Perkins, Gifford, 
Rathband, Ball, Bradshaw, Hildersham, and Dod :—whose 
authorities have often been produced by others, and it is beside 
my present purpose here to repeat ; who am only concerned 
to show what was the judgment and practice of the French 
Church. 

I will end this chapter with the 26th article of the French 
Confession of Faith: ‘“‘ We believe that it is not lawful for any 
man to withdraw himself from the congregations of God's 
saints, and to content himself with his private devotions ; but 
all of us are jointly bound to keep and maintain the unity of the 
Church, &c. And whosoever do separate from this order, do 
resist the ordinance of God; and in case they draw others 
aside with them, they do act very perversely, and are to be 
accounted as mortal plagues.” 2 
_ Mr. Quick himself observes,* that discipline was always 
strictly exercised upon delinquent ministers in the worst of 
times : they were deposed and ejected, if they deserved it: but 
yet he cannot say, any of these set up separate Protestant 
meetings ; but they generally turned papists, and took up for 
good and all in the Romish synagogue.—So effectual was their 
discipline in silencing delinquent ministers, and yet happy in 
keeping all that called themselves Protestants, to one Church 
and one communion. 


2 Note that this last clause is in Mr. Quick’s translation, though it be not in 
some other editions, 
8 Introduction to the Synod, Sect. xiii. p. 58. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH CONDEMNS OCCASIONAL CON- 
FORMITY, AS MUCH AS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


THE last expedient of the Church of England to preserve 
unity, was the censuring of separatists, and denying them the 
privilege of occasional communion. I speak not now of the late 
bills about occasional conformity, which have been the subject 
of a warm debate among those who are professed members of 
the Church : for these, not being yet enacted into laws, and 
being rather civil than ecclesiastical acts, come not within the 
compass of this discourse: but I speak of such laws as are 
actually in being, which all the members of the Church must 
acknowledge to be laws; I mean the canons which are in force, 
and may legally and with good authority be put in execution. 
The 27th of these canons speaks to this effect: ‘“‘ No minister 
when he celebrateth the communion, shall wittingly administer 
the same—to any that refuse to be present at public prayers 
according to the orders of the Church of England ; nor to any 
that are common and notorious depravers of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments, and 
of the orders, rites, and ceremonies therein prescribed, or 
of anything that is contained in any of the articles agreed 
upon in the convocation 1562, or of anything contained in 
the Book of Ordering Priests and Bishops; or to any 
that have spoken against and depraved His Majesty’s sove- 
reign authority in causes ecclesiastical; except every such 
person shall first acknowledge to the minister, before the 
churchwardens, his repentance for the same, and promise by 
word, if he cannot write, that he will do so no more; and 
except, if he can write, he shall first do the same under his 
hand-writing,” &c. 

The title of the canon is, ‘That schismatics are not to be 
admitted to the communion :’ and it is agreed on all hands, 
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both by Churchmen and Dissenters, that the design of the 
canon was to deny separatists the privilege of occasional com- 
munion. For every minister, so far as he is obliged by this 
canon, is under an obligation not to admit them to communion, 
but upon the conditions specified in the canon. 
’ Now the question is concerning the legality and justice of 
this canon: Dissenters say, it is simply and universally un- 
lawful, and give it as one reason among others for their non- 
conformity.> 

To which I say, that the same reason will hold for noncon- 
formity in the Church of France: for their rules require min- 
isters to use the very same discipline. Beza in his epistle to 
the French Church in London, passing his judgment upon 
certain articles drawn up by them, approves this among the 
rest: ‘‘ They that are either lawfully excommunicate, or do 
unlawfully and with scandal withdraw themselves from any 
Church, ought not to be allowed the use of the Sacraments, 
till they have made legal satisfaction to the Church.” ° 

The 138th article in the same epistle says further, ‘ That 
whoever is lawfully excommunicate in any particular Church, 
or unlawfully cuts himself off from it, does thereby exclude 
himself from all the privileges of the Catholic Church, and is 
not to be received into any other particular Church, without 
making satisfaction,” ὅσο. 

Now I presume a legal satisfaction will at least imply an 
acknowledgment of the fault, and a promise of amendment 
for the future. And if so; if the same conditions be required 
of separatists in the French Church, before they are to be 
admitted to the communion, wherein does their discipline differ 
from that of the Church of England ? 

Calvin says in general, “ Of all such as fall off from the 
Church, either through rigour of discipline, or scandal of the 
cross, if they make an open separation from the Church, they 
are by no means to be admitted to the Holy Supper.” 4 

Ὁ See Mr. Baxter’s Engl. Nonconform. c. 29. 

© Beza, Ep. xxiv. Art. 21. Qui legitime excommunicati sunt, aut quiillegitime 
ac cum offensione ab aliqua ecclesia desciverunt, ad nulla publica ecclesize 
ministeria obeunda, aut sacramentorum usum in ulla ecclesia admitti possunt, 


donec ecclesise legitime satisfecerint. 
d Sin palam discessionem ab ecclesia faciunt, ac eos evangelii pudet vel 
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If it be said, they are only private authorities; I answer, 
they are such as are agreeable to the canons in the Book of 
Discipline ; one of which says, “‘ Such as care not to come unto 
our public Christian congregations, but only upon those days 
when the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is celebrated, shall 
be reproved, and admonished of their duty; and to this pur- 
pose, they shall join themselves to one certain particular 
Church.” ¢ 

And the next canon says, “" They who make a trade of 
hearing the word of God in one Church, and of receiving the 
sacraments in another, shall be censured, and by the advice of 
the Colloquy or provincial synod, they shall be appointed to 
join themselves to that Church, which is nearest and most con- 
venient for them.” 

These canons not only prohibit occasional communion to 
such as absent themselves from the service of the Church, but 
also to such as frequent not their own parochial Churches. 
Which justifies another canon of our Church, which Mr. Baxter 
also excepts against; that is, the 28th canon, which says, 
“¢ Ministers shall not admit strangers to the Lord’s table among 
others, but forbid them, and remit such home to their own 
parish Churches and ministers, there to receive the communion 
with the rest of their neighbours.” I can see no difference 
between this canon, and that last mentioned of the French 
discipline: and yet Mr. Baxter makes this point also a suffi- 
cient reason for ministers’ nonconformity. 8 

He says, “ Parish bounds are but an human order for con- 
veniency.” As if parish bounds in France were not the same 
thing that they are in England. “But the benefit of an able 
faithful minister, and the choice and use of such, where they 
may be had, is of divine appointment.” Then at least the 
French Church sins as much as the Church of England, in 
remanding every one back to his own parish, against a divine 
appointment. ““ But some parishes have ministers, that cannot, 


teedet, nullo modo admittendi sunt ad sacram coenam.—Ep. to Menso Poppius, 
p. 205. 

€ Discipline, vol. i. p. xlviii. chap. xii. can. xii. 

f Ibid. Can. xiii. 

& Engl. Nonconf. c. xxx. 
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or may not, be suffered to preach.” And I shall show in due 
time that this was the case of the Church of France too ; which 
defect they supplied, by ordering Calvin’s Homilies * to be read : 
and yet they did not think this a sufficient reason to allow 
men to go for communion from their own parish Churches. 
But he says, “" Every Christian is related to all the Catholic 
Church, and, as he hath need, hath right to the communion of 
saints out of his parish.” There is no question but that both the 
French and English Church knew this as well as Mr. Baxter. 
But what is this to those that have no need to go out of their 
parish for communion? Is there no difference between ordi- 
nary and extraordinary cases? Then all ordinary rules may be 
broken, because they do not bind in extraordinary cases. If 
men have occasion to travel to other parishes or coun- 
tries, it is fitting they should be allowed to communicate in 
those places whither necessity calls them; but it does not 
hence follow, that it is unlawful to bind men by a canon to 
communicate in their own parish Churches, who have no neces- 
sity to do otherwise: and yet thus Mr. Baxter argues, both 
against the French and English Churches ; though he designed 
it only against the Church of England. 

I observe two things further in the practice and discipline 
of the French Church, relating to this matter: 1. That no 
stranger can be admitted to communion in any Church, without 
- testimonials from his own Church; which was an old rule of 
the primitive Church, revived by the second synod of Paris, 
1565,' which says, “" Ministers are advised not to receive the 
members of any other Churches to the Lord’s Supper, without 
a sufficient attestation produced by them, under the hand of 
their pastors or elders, if it may be had.” And Beza says, 
they observe a like rule at Geneva, unless either the persons 
be otherwise sufficiently known, or will submit to a private 
examination.* 

The other thing I observe in their constitution, is something 
more remarkable, being an instance of power that the Church 
of England could never yet lay claim to; which was, that no 


h See below, Book ii. Chap. ii. and Book iv. Chap. x. 
i Vol. i. p. 66. chap. xi. art. xxvi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 69. n. iii.) 
k Beza, Ep. xx. p. 140. 
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Protestant could enjoy any such civil offices among them, as 
were particularly specified by the edict of Nantes, unless he was 
recommended by the public testimonials of the Church. For 
so the Synod of Tonneins decreed, with a menace of excom- 
munication to them that should do otherwise: ‘‘ This assembly 
ordained, that such persons who get themselves preferred to 
the government of our cautionary towns, or unto the office of 
counsellors in the mixed courts, or shall obtain any other 
places granted to gentlemen professing our religion, without 
taking the necessary attestations, according to the letter and 
import of the king’s writ for governors, and the particular 
articles for counsellors in sovereign courts; they shall be 
declared deserters of the union of our Churches, and prose- 
cuted with all Church-censyres.” Synod of Tonneins, 1614.) 

The ground of this canon was the 49th article of those 
which are called the secret articles of the edict of Nantes ; 
which says, “‘ The vacant offices, of which those of the said 
religion are or shall be provided in the said chambers of the 
edict, shall be supplied with persons capable ; who shall bring 
a certificate from the synod or colloquy [classis] unto which 
they do belong, that they are of the said religion, and honest 
men.” ™ 

This is a plain evidence, that to qualify men for those civil 
offices, the testimonials of the Church were required ; and it 
is not to be supposed that they would give their testimonials 
to any that were not of their Church, or made a separation 
from it. Whence it appears, that they not only prohibited 
occasional communion, but had power to deny those that were 
not of their communion, the privilege of civil offices ; which 
none could regularly obtain without testimonials from the 
Church: which is something more than is now exacted in the 
Church of England. 

If it be said, notwithstanding all this, that men had not the 
same reasons for scrupling conformity in the French Church, 
or separating from it, that they have in the Church of Eng- 
land: though I have already taken off the main force of this 


1 Vol. i.p. 411. chap. viii. art. xi. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 25.) 
™ See this Article in the first volume of the Synodicon, p. xciii. 
12 
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plea in the fourth chapter of this book ; by showing, that sub- 
scription is rather more difficult in many cases in the French 
Church, than it is in the Church of England; yet, to answer 
it more fully, I will proceed to examine the several particular 
objections that are made against our Church, relating either, 
1, to her articles and homilies ; or, 2, to her liturgy; or, 
3, to her ordinations, government, and canons; and show, that 
all such objections may be answered, and the things excepted 
against be fairly justified, upon the principles and practice of 
the Reformed Church of France. I will begin with the ob- 
jections made against the articles and homilies; which shall 
be the subject of the next book. 


BOOK II. 


THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE ARTICLES AND HOMILIES OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, CONSIDERED AND ANSWERED 
UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THAT APPROVED WRITERS OF THE FRENCH CHURCH ALLOW 
THE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AS LAWFUL 
TO BE SUBSCRIBED. 


Wuar is meant by subscription to the articles of our Church, 
is not exactly agreed by those that subscribe them. Some 
take them only for articles of peace ; and they by subscription 
mean no more than this ; that they will so far own and submit 
to them, as not publicly to dissent from them, or teach any 
doctrine that is contrary to any thing contained in them. 
This seems to have been the judgment of Archbishop Bramhall, 
Bishop Fowler, and others. But generally, subscription is 
considered in a stricter sense; as implying a declaration of 
our own opinion, and not as a bare obligation to silence only: 
and this seems rather to have been the intent and meaning of 
the Church. But now in this stricter sense, Beza professes in 
his letters to Bishop Grindal, that he knows no orthodox 
Frenchman, but who could as heartily subscribe the English 
confession, as their own. ““ For,” says he in one place, “ we 
believe your Churches do in all points of doctrine agree with 
ours.” And in another: ‘‘ As to what concerns your faith or 
doctrine, received by public consent, and confirmed by royal 
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authority ; I suppose there is no man that thinks rightly of 
these matters, but will embrace it as true and certain.” 

Peter du Moulin speaks much to the same purpose, in his 
defence of the French confession, against Arnoux the Jesuit : 
“Our adversaries,” says he, “‘ under pretence that the Church 
of England hath another form of discipline than ours is, charge 
us that our religion is diverse: but experience confuteth this 
accusation; for we assemble with the English in their 
Churches ; we participate together in the Holy Supper of our 
Lord: the doctrine of their confession is wholly agreeable 
unto ours.” > 

Mr. le Moyne says, “The English confession has been 
highly approved by all the Protestant world ; and that it really 
deserves the praises of all good Christians. For there cannot 
be any thing made more wise than that confession, and the 
articles of faith were never collected with a more just and 
reasonable discretion.” ° 


8. Beza, Ep. viii. & Ixix. Vestras ecclesias nobiscum in omnibus doctrinse 
capitibus consentire arbitramur..... Quod ad fidem ipsam sive doctrinam, 
istic publico consensu receptam regiaque auctoritate confirmatam, attinet, nullum 
esse arbitror eorum, qui satis recte de his rebus sentiunt, qui non eam ut 
veram ac certam amplectatur. 

b Buckler of Faith, p. 345. 

© Letter to the Bishop of London, at the end of Dr. Stillingfleet’s Unreason- 
ableness of Separation. Pour ceux qui n’ont aucune liaison avec Rome, c’est 
une chose bien singuliére de les voir passer jusqu’é cette extrémité, que de 
croire que dans l’Eglise Anglicane on ne peit faire son salut. C’est n’avoir 
guéres de connoissance de la Confession de foy, que tout le monde Protestant 
a si hautement approuvée, et qui mérite en effet les louanges de tout ce qu’il y 
a de bons Chrétiens. Car on ne pouvoit rien faire de plus sage, que cette 
Confession, et jamais les Articles de foy n’ont été recueillés avec un discerne- 
ment plus juste et plus raisonnable que dans cette excelente piéce. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF PARTICULAR EXCEPTIONS AGAINST THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, AND CONSENT OF THE FRENCH CHURCH IN 
THE CONTROVERTED ARTICLES, THIRD, FOURTH, EIGHTH, 
&c. TO THE TWENTIETH. 


Mr. Baxter in his English Nonconform. cap. 24, professes 
he can subscribe all the doctrinal articles as true; but he says, 
“The words of them in the obvious sense, are many times 
liable to exception ; and there are many things in the articles 
that good men may scruple.” His first instance is the third 
article. He says, “" Learned men doubt of Christ’s going down 
into hell.” Then sure they must doubt of the Apostles’ creed 
too: for it is an article of that, as well as of the English 
confession. But I suppose he would have said, that some 
doubt of the exposition of that doctrine of Christ’s descent 
into hell. Yet this will not mend the matter: for the Church 
gives no exposition of it in that article ; but only says, It is to 
be believed that he went down into hell. Now who those 
good men are that doubt of this, and allow at the same time 
of the Apostles’ Creed, one would be glad to know, for their 
rare faculty of distinguishing without a difference: or if they 
doubt of the Apostles’ creed, as well as the article of the 
Church of England, the question will then be, whether they 
are good men. The French Church says nothing in particular 
of this article in her confession ; but yet she allows the article, 
because she owns every article of the Apostles’ creed ; whereof 
this is one. So that liere is no difference between the two 
Churches upon this point: they both own the article in terms; 
and our Church gives no exposition of it, but leaves men to 
a reasonable latitude with sobriety to put their own sense and 
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meaning on it. So much was Mr. Baxter mistaken, when he 
said, that learned and good men doubt of Christ’s going down 
into hell. This is ominous to make such a blunder in his 
first exception ; let us see whether he was more lucky in his 
second. 

2. He says next, that the doctrine of the 4th article, 
“That Christ’s body in heaven hath flesh and bones, is con- 
trary to two general councils; the second of Nice, and that 
of Constantinople before it.” What follows hence? That 
good men may scruple this article? Then by the same reason 
they may scruple the 28th article, which denies transubstanti- 
ation ; for the contrary doctrine was established at least in two 
such general councils, Lateran and Trent. We see any argu- 
ment will serve against the Church’s articles, though it open a 
door for popery, under pretence: of easing scrupulous men. 
But it is well-the French confession may be scrupled by his 
good men upon the same ground. For the 15th article of 
their confession ἃ “ proves the truth and propriety of our Sa- 
viour’s human nature, after his assumption into heaven, from 
that text of St. Luke xxiv. 39, “A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have.” It is the same thing with them, 
not to have flesh and bones, as not to have a true human 
nature. So that if we deny that Christ hath flesh and bones 
in heaven, we might as well deny the truth of his humanity 
also. But the French Church never thought fit to condescend 
so far to these scrupulous men, as in compliment to them to 
drop the article, which asserts the truth of our Saviour’s human 
nature. . 

3. He says the 8th article is serupled by many conformists, 
because it requires the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
creed to be wholly received and believed. What kind of con- 
formists these are, I know not; but I have showed elsewhere, 
that their scruples would have been no less, about these dam- 
natory clauses, in the Church of France. 

4, He says, Bishop Taylor was against the 9th article about 


ἃ See also Calvin, Admonit. ult. ad Westphal. 714. Scriptura testatur 
Christum a resurrectione corpus retinuisse quod habuerat, neque naturam ejus 
mutatam, ete. 
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original sin. Then, I say, he was against the 10th and 11th 
articles of the French confession. A private man’s opinion is 
no reason for the Church to throw away her doctrine: but if 
he does Bishop Taylor wrong, he must answer for it. 

5. Many, called Arminians, are against the 10th article, 
which says, We have no power to do good works without the 
grace of God preventing us. It was kindly done of Mr. Baxter 
to put the Arminians among those good men, whose scruples 
ought to be considered: but neither the assembly of divines, 
who drew up the Confession of Faith to be presented to the par- 
liament in 1646, nor the French Church, ever had any regard 
to such scruples. For the former decreed, “" That man by his 
fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of will to any 
spiritual good accompanying salvation: so as a natural man 
being altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not 
able by his own strength to convert himself, or to prepare 
himself thereto.”* And for the other, I have proved before in 
the chapter about subscription, that the French Church obliged 
all her ministers not only to subscribe, but swear to the 
decrees of the Synod of Dort against the Arminians; and 
made almost an hundred canons of her own in one synod to 
secure the same points against them. How comes this then 
to be a charge also against the Church of England for want of 
moderation ? 

6. But many conformists are against those words of the 
11th article: ‘‘ We are accounted righteous before God only 
for the merit of Christ.” I doubt Mr. Baxter was mistaken in 
his men, and does them manifest wrong ; for I never yet heard 
of any such conformists. But if any such there be, they must 
be as much against the Protestant doctrine of justification in 
all other Churches ; and particularly the 18th article of the 
French Confession, which says, ‘“ We believe that our whole 
righteousness is founded in the remission of our sins; which, 
as David saith, ‘is our only happiness. Wherefore we do 
utterly reject all other means, by which men think they may 
be justified before God; and casting away all opinion of our 


€ See the Advice of the Assembly of Divines to the Parliament, chap. ix. 
art. 3. 
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virtues and merits, we do altogether rest upon the sole obedi- 
ence of Jesus Christ,” ὅσο. 

As for Mr. Baxter’s reason, which he brings to prove, that 
the conformists contradict this article; because they say, 
there is a subordinate righteousness spoken of in Scripture ; 
Calvin has long ago proved that to be a mistake, or rather a 
sophism in argumentation. For things that are subordinate, 
do not contradict one another; as he argues well against the 
Council of Trent. “We freely confess, that the good works 
of the faithful are sometimes honoured with the title of right- 
eousness. But forasmuch as all the whole worth of such works 
flows from no other fountain but that of free grace, it would be 
absurd to say they take off any from that. Why do they not 
remember, what they learned when they were boys at school, 
that what is subordinate to another thing, does not contra- 
dict it?” f : 

If Calvin had had to do with Mr. Baxter, he would have 
sent him to school again with the Fathers of Trent, to have 
learned, that a subordinate righteousness does not contradict 
our being accounted righteous only for the merits of Christ. 

7. He says, many think that good works spring not neces- 
sarily from faith, as the 12th article speaks, but freely. But 
if any think so, they are ignorant objectors, and contend about 
words to no purpose. For ‘necessarily’ and ‘freely’ do not 
always contradict one another. However, the 22nd article 
of the French has the very same word. Ν 

8. Many think that merit of congruity may be held, against 
the 13th article: “‘ And that men, by natural or antecedent 
works, may be made meet to receive grace; which Doctor 
Hammond in his annotations seemeth much to insist upon, 
under the name of probity.” But does the Doctor ever say that 
men by mere natural works, done without all grace, may de- 
serve grace? Does he own this merit of congruity! Does he 


f Antidot. Concil. Trid. sess, 6. tom. viii. Ῥ. 245. Libenter sane confitemur, 
quotidiano bonorum operum profectu crescere debere fideles: bonaque opera, 
quibus ornati sunt a Deo, interdum justitie titulo insigniri. Verum, quum hee 
tota operum dignatio non ex alio fonte manet, quam gratuites acceptionis ; quam 
absurdum foret, hance ab illa labefactari! Cur non reminiseuntur, quod pueri 
in schdlis didicerunt,—non pugnare quod subordinatur? 
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not always ascribe all goodness to the grace of God? Even 
the probity he speaks of, was an effect of grace, in such Jewish 
proselytes as Cornelius, and such other devout men, who 
feared God, and wrought righteousness, and were accepted of 
him. But the Doctor's authority, right or wrong, must be 
made use of to justify Pelagians, and such good men, who have 
scruples upon them about the grace of God, and man’s natural 
ability to do good. 

9. His next concern is for Dr. Hammond again, and his 
followers, who subscribe the 14th article, and yet “write for 
good works over and above God’s commandments, as only 
counselled by God, and voluntarily done; which this article 
calls arrogancy and impiety.” That which the article con- 
demns, is the popish doctrine of works of supererogation ; that 
is, “such voluntary works, whereby men declare, that they do 
not only render unto God as much as they are bound to do; 
but that they do more for his sake than of bounden duty is 
required ; whereas Christ saith plainly, ‘When ye have done 
all that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitableservants.’” 
If Dr. Hammond, or any of his followers, writ for works of 
supererogation against this article, the Church had no reason 
to consider their scruples: for this is the doctrine of all Pro- 
testant Churches. But if Mr. Baxter again charges them 
falsely, he alone must answer for it. 

10. He says next, the 15th article is denied by them that 
think infants sinless, when baptized. What then must these 
good men’s scruples also be considered, and the Church cashier 
this article, which only asserts Christ’s prerogative, against the 
papists, of being the only person in our nature that ever was 
without sin? This were to own not only the Virgin Mary, 
but all other infants, to be born without original sin, and to 
give a supersedeas to the 9th article and this together, con- 
trary to the doctrine of all other Protestant Churches. 

11. Many deny falling from grace given, against the 16th 
article. But did ever any good Christian deny falling from 
grace in the sense of the article,—that is, falling into deadly 
sin after baptism? Let us hear the words of the article itself: 


& Acts x. 35. e 
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“ Not every deadly sin, willingly committed after baptism, is 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. Where- 
fore the grant of repentance is not to be denied to such as fall 
into sin after baptism. After we have received the Holy 
Ghost, we may depart from grace given, and fall into sin, and 
by the grace of God we may rise again, and amend our lives ; 
and therefore they are to be condemned who say, they can no 
more sin as long as they live here; or deny place of forgiveness . 
to such as truly repent.” Here ‘falling from grace given,” is 
explained by ‘falling into deadly sin after baptism ;’ which 
none ever denied, except Catharists or Libertines, who call 
their foulest vices no sins after regeneration ; if learned men 
give us a true account of their doctrine. And would the 
Church do well to favour these men’s scruples also ? 

12. He says, ‘ Dr. Hammond and his followers seem to deny 
the absolute election described in the 17th article. This is 
but faintly spoken: he durst not charge them home here. 
They only ‘seem’ to deny it: then perhaps Mr. Baxter misun- 
derstood them, and they did not deny it. But if they did, the 
Church is not obliged to alter her doctrine in compliment to 
them, no more than the Dutch or French Churches did, out of 
respect to Arminius, in the Synods of Dort and Charenton. 

13. But many good men think some are saved that live up 
to the light of nature ; ‘“‘and yet the 18th article curseth them 
that say so.” Mr. Baxter does not deal fairly with this article; 
for he leaves out the principal thing upon which the curse is 
laid ; which is, that salvation may be had other ways than by 
the name of Christ. The words of the article are these: 
“They are to be accursed, that presume to say, that every man 
shall be saved by the law, or sect, which he professeth ; so that 
he be diligent to frame his life according to that law, and the 
light of nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out unto us 
only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved.” 

Now there is a great difference between saying, ‘every man ~ 
shall be saved by the law, or sect, which he professeth, without ἡ 
any regard to the name or merit of Christ :᾿ and saying, ‘some 
are saved that live up to the light of nature ;’ when those who 


h Calvin cont, Libertin. cap. xviii. tom. viii. p. 389. Dr. Joh, Rainold. Theses 
- de Scriptura, Thes. i. n. ix. p. 69. 
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say it, affirm at the same time, that they are not saved by 
virtue of the law of nature, (though that be the only law they 
have to walk by,) but by the name and merit of Christ, without 
which no one can be saved. The one is expressly condemned 
and accursed in the article ; but some think the other is not 
so, because it derogates nothing from the death and satisfaction 
of Christ, who may be a Saviour by God's infinite mercy to 
some, who never had any more than a virtual and implicit 
knowledge of him. The one is a doctrine of the Alcoran, 
invented on purpose to promote the policy of the Turkish em- 
pire ; the other a doctrine embraced by Christians of note in 
all ages, from Justin Martyr to Zuinglius, and the reformation ; 
and, by those that embrace it, is not thought contrary to the 
present article ; though Mr. Baxter makes them flatly contra- 
dict one another. 

But however that matter be, it is certain the Church of 
England advances no other doctrine, than is delivered in several 
articles of the French confession, more especially the 13th and 
17th, which says, “ That the sacrifice of Christ is the only 
thing that reconciles us unto God; and that there is no other 
means or remedy, whereby to obtain remission of sins, but 
only his death for our sakes.” If so, salvation cannot be 
attained by the law of nature, excluding the name of Christ. 

14. His next exception is in favour of the Churchmen, who 
“like not the description given of the visible Church in the 
19th article, and think that the Church of Rome never erred 
in matters of faith; contrary to what is there asserted.” But 
what is that description of the visible Church, which they dis- 
like? Why, “That it is a congregation of faithful men, in 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
are duly administered, according to Christ’s ordinance, in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” And 
are there any Churchmen that dislike this? Yes, because 
there is no mention of bishops or their government in it. And 
would Mr. Baxter have liked it ever the better, if there had? 
No; but he is concerned for the Churchmen, who cannot sub- 
scribe this article, but contrary to their judgment. But these 
episcopal Churchmen have often told him and others, that it is 
not contrary to their judgment to subseribe this article: for in, 
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all their disputes with the papists, they never require more 
than these two notes of the Church. They say with Bishop 
Andrews, “That though episcopal government be of divine 
institution, yet it is not so absolutely necessary, as that there 
can be no Church, nor sacraments, nor salvation without it. 
He is blind that sees not many Churches flourishing without 
it; and he must have a heart as hard as iron, that will deny 
them salvation. Something may be wanting, that is of divine 
right, in the exterior regimen of the Church; and yet salvation 
be obtained therein.”! 

Now this is the case of the French Church, which Bishop 
Andrews and his followers allow to have all the necessary and 
essential notes of a true Church, though episcopal government 
was never settled among them. 

On the other hand, the French Churches furnish the epis- 
copal divines with arguments against Mr. Baxter and their 
other adversaries. For they say, that where episcopal govern- 
ment and superiority is regularly settled in any Church, there 
it is so far necessary to submit to it, as that they who do 
otherwise, are guilty of raising a schism in the Church. So 
that though episcopal government be not an essential note of 
the Church, where it cannot be had ; yet it is so far necessary 
to the well-being of a Church where it is legally established 
and may be had, that it is schismatical to attempt any inno- 
vations, or raise stirs and divisions about it. And if thus 
much be granted to these episcopal divines, they will have no 
need to have episcopal government put into the article, as a 
third note of the Church ; though the good men the Brownists 
were once for having discipline made a third note; and so 
aggrieved for the want of it, that they unchurched the Church 
of England, and forsook her communion upon it : and I wonder 
Mr. Baxter should forget to mention their scruples also here, 
as fit to be considered. 


i Respons. ad 2. Epist. Molinsei, inter Opusc. p. 176. Quod licet regimen 
episcopale divinse institutionis sit, non tamen ita absolute necessarium sit, ut 
nulla ecclesia, nullum sacramentum, salus nulla sine eo,esse possit. Csecus est, 
qui non videt multas ecclesias sine illo florere; et mentem ferro duriorem 
gerat oportet, qui salutem illis denegat. Potest deesse aliquid, quod juris 
divini est, in externo ecclesise regimine, et tamen salus inibi obtineri. 
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But Mr. Baxter's eye was only upon the Churchmen, who 
he would fain charge with opposition to this article: therefore 
he says further, some of them deny that the Church of Rome 
hath erred de fide. I have heard of some Churchmen, who 
would charitably think, that the fundamentals of Christianity 
have been all along preserved among the corruptions of the 
Romish Church ; but I never heard of any that undertook her 
vindication so far, as to say, she was never guilty of any errors 
in matters of faith: and if Mr. Baxter knew any such, he 
would have done well to have named them. But admit there 
were any, their dissent is no argument to the Church to alter 
her doctrine, which is the same that is maintained in all the 
Reformed Churches. 1 will here recite the 28th article of the 
French Confession ; and let the reader judge, whether it does 
not rather bear harder upon the Romish Church for her errors, 
than our article does :! ‘“‘ We protest that where the Word of 
God is not received, and where there is no professed subjection to 
it, and where there is no use of the sacraments, if we will speak 
properly, we cannot judge that there is any Church. Where- 
fore we condemn those assemblies in the papacy, because the 
pure Word of God is banished out of them; and for that 
in them the sacraments are corrupted, counterfeited, falsified, 
or utterly abolished; and for that among them all kinds of 
superstitions and idolatries are in full vogue. We hold then, 
that all those who meddle with such actions, and communicate 
with them, do separate and cut themselves off from the body 
of Christ Jesus. “Yet, nevertheless, because there is yet some 
small track of a Church in the papacy, and that baptism as to 
substance hath been still continued, and because the efficacy 
of baptism depends not upon him who doth administer it; we 
confess that they that are there baptized, do not need a second 
baptism.” 

Calvin speaks much after the same manner :* “We so deny 
the name of a Church to papists, as only to say, there remain 
some relics of a Church among them.” Upon which account 
he thinks baptism administered by them to be valid, though it 


s 
i Quick, vol. i. p. 12. 
k In his Letter to Zozinus, p. 51. Sic Papistis detrahimus Ecclesiee nomen, 
ut tamen illic quasdam manere reliquias Ecclesize non negemus. 
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be administered by idolaters, and corrupted by their super- 
stitions.! 


CHAPTER III. 


THAT THE CHURCH’S POWER TO DECREE RITES AND CERE- 
MONIES, ACCORDING TO THE TWENTIETH ARTICLE, IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


Mayy and various are the objections against this part of the 
20th article, ‘That the Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies.’ 1. Some say, all ceremonies are to be left to 
Christian liberty ; and therefore the Church has no power to 
enjoin any. So the Scotch minister told king James, “ That 
he would hold conformity with his majesty’s ordinances for 
matters of doctrine; but for matters of ceremony, they were 
to be left in Christian liberty unto every man.” ™ 

2. Others go further, and assert upon a worse principle, that 
the Church has no power to decree rites and ceremonies ; 
because nothing is to be done in the worship of God, for which 
we have not an express divine command in particular to deter- 
mine us. Both which are such absurd paradoxes, that Mr. 
Baxter himself could never digest them ; and it must be owned 
he has writ as severely as any man against them. But yet he 
cannot let this article pass wholly without a stricture. For he 
says, ‘‘ The Church’s power to decree ceremonies, being un- 
limited in this article, is doubted of by good Christians.” But 
those good Christians sure were none of Calvin’s disciples, nor 
governed by the discipline of the French Church, which asserts 
the same power to herself and all other Churches, without any 
other limitations than those expressed in our article; that is, 
that such ceremonies be not contrary to God’s Word, nor en- 
forced upon men as things absolutely necessary in order to 
salvation. In the 32nd article of their Confession, they thus 
express themselves: “ We believe it to be expedient, that they 


1 See also his 2d Epistle to Zozinus, p. 57. and his Epistle to Farel, p. 208. 
m See Rogers’ Exposition of the Articles, p. 104. 
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who are chosen governors of any Church, should consult among 
themselves, by what means the whole body may conveniently 
be governed ; yet so, as that they do not swerve from what 
Christ hath appointed. And this does not hinder, but that 
some Churches may have peculiar constitutions, as they shall 
think most convenient for themselves.” Then certainly, every 
Church is judge for herself, both of what is expedient, and 
what is agreeable to the appointment of Christ. 

The next article says, ‘‘ We exclude all such human devices 
and laws, as are introduced under pretence of divine worship, 
to bind the conscience ; but we admit such as serve to maintain 
concord, and keep every man in due obedience.” That is, such 
laws as are only made for order and uniformity, they willingly 
allow of. Which they express more clearly in another con- 
fession extant among Calvin’s works: ‘‘ We acknowledge,” say 
they, ‘‘ that all Churches have power to make laws” and ordi- 
nances, for establishing a common policy among themselves ; 
because all things, in the house of God, ought to be done regu- 
larly and in order. And therefore all such constitutions are 
to be obeyed, provided they be not superstitious, nor ensnare 
the conscience with an opinion of necessity. And such as 
refuse obedience in this case, we esteem self-conceited and 
stubborn.” 

Calvin has a very excellent and long discourse upon this 
matter, in his Institutions,° too long to be here inserted: I 


1 See this Confession among Calvin’s Opuscula, p. 254. (tom. viii. Opp. p. 95. 
A. Amstel. 1667.) Fatemur, tum omnes, tum etiam singulas ecclesias hoc jus 
habere, ut leges et statuta sibi condant, ad politiam communem inter suos con- 
stituendam, quum omnia in domo Dei rite et ordine fieri oporteat ; ejusmodi 
porro statutis obedientiam deferendam esse, modo ne conscientias adstringant, 
neque superstitio illic adhibeatur. Qui hoc detrectent, cerebrosi et pervicaces 
apud nos habentur. 

© Lib. iv. 6. x. n. 27. (Tholuck, Berolin. 1835. vol. ii. p. 304.) Si ecclesise 
incolumitati bene prospectum volumus, diligenter omnino curandum est, quod 
Paulus jubet, ut decenter omnia et secundum ordinem fiant. At quum in 
hominum moribus tanta insit diversitas, tanta in animis varietas, tanta in judi- 
ciis ingeniisque pugna: neque politia ulla satis firma est, nisi certis legibus 
constituta: nec sine stata quadam forma servari ritus quispiam potest. Huc 
ergo quee conducunt leges, tantum abest, ut damnemus, ut his ablatis dissolvi 
suis nervis ecclesias, totasque deformari ac dissipari contendamus, Neque enim 
haberi potest, quod Paulus exigit, ut decenter omnia et ordine fiant, nisi additis 
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will select only a few remarkable passages out of it. First, he 
says, “If we would consult the welfare of the Church, we 
must have an especial regard to that rule of the Apostle, ‘ Let 
all things be done decently, and according to order. But 
now, because there is such diversity in the dispositions of men, 
such variety in their minds, and difference in their judgments 
and tempers; no polity can be upheld, but by certain laws, 
nor any rites be observed, without a stated form. Therefore 
we are as far from condemning the laws which conduce to this 
end, that we say, to take them away, is to cut the sinews of 
the Church, and render it both weak and deformed. For 
there can be no. order and decency observed, as the Apostle 
requires, unless laws be added, as certain ties, to bind men up 
to the observance of them. Only in such laws, two things 
must always be excepted: 1. That they be not believed neces- 
sary to salvation, and imposed upon the conscience as such. 
2. That they be not taken for parts of God’s worship, and 
religion be placed in them.” , 
Then he tells us what he means by decency and order. 
‘The end of decency is, partly that by appointing such rites 
as will create a reverence for holy things, we may by such 
helps be excited to devotion: partly that our modesty and 
gravity, which is commendable in all our actions, may there 
more especially appear. And for order, he places it in the 
governor's making, and the people’s obeying, such constitutions 
as are proper to take away all confusion, barbarity, contumacy, 
tumults and dissensions out of the Church; and preserve its 
peace and tranquillity inviolable.” He gives several instances 
in each kind, and then concludes with these remarkable words: 
“ All ecclesiastical laws, which we esteem holy and useful, may 
be referred to these two heads; such as relate to rites and 
ceremonies, and such as relate to discipline and peace.” P 


observationibus, tanquam vinculis quibusdam, ordo ipse et decorum constat. 
Id tantum semper in istis observationibus excipiendum est, ne aut ad salutem 
credantur necessarice, atque ita conscientias religione obstringant: aut ad Dei 
cultum conferantur, atque ita illis reponatur pietas. 

P Ibid. n. 28. Decori quidem finis est, partim, ut dum adhibentur ritus, 
qui venerationem rebus sacris concilient, talibus adminiculis ad pietatem ex- 
citemur; partim etiam ut modestia et gravitas, quee in omnibus honestis 
actionibus spectari debet, illic maxime eluceat. In ordine hoc primum est, ut 
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Can any one speak plainer to the sense of the article than 
this? If ecclesiastical laws made about rites and ceremonies 
may be holy and useful, then doubtless the Church has power 
to decree them. 

In the next paragraph he answers the scruples of those 
whom he terms over-timorous men, ‘ nimis meticulosos,’ who 
with the Flaccians in Germany, and our Brownists in England, 
rejected all Church laws about rites and ceremonies, as mere 
human inventions, because they were not particularly prescribed 
in the Word of God. To these he answers, “ that such laws 
are founded on the authority of Scripture, and so are both 
human and divine.” Which he illustrates by the instance of 
kneeling at public prayer, which is the law of France and 
Geneva. “If it be asked,” says he, ‘“‘ whether this be a human 
tradition, which any man may refuse or neglect at pleasure ; 
I answer, it is so human, as also to be divine. It is of God, 
as it is part of that decency commended to us by the Apostle, 
1 Cor. xiv. 40. But it is of men, as it particularly points 
out and specifies what the Scripture only declared in general. 
By this one example we may make an estimate of all things of 
this kind. Forasmuch as Christ hath not only fully comprised, but 
also clearly expounded to us, in his holy oracles, the whole sum 
of true righteousness, and all the parts of divine worship, and 
whatever is necessary to salvation; in these things we are 
only to hear our master. But in outward discipline and cere- 
monies, he would not particularly prescribe what we should do 
(because he foresaw that would depend upon the different con- 
dition of times, and he did not judge one form agreeable to all 
ages): therefore in this case we must have recourse to those 
general rules he has left us, and thereby square those laws 
that are proper to be made for the preservation of order and 
decency in the Church.” 4 


qui preesunt, regulam ac legem bene regendi noverint: plebs vero, quee regitur, 
ad obedientiam Dei rectamque disciplinam adsuefiat. Deinde ut bene composito 
ecclesise statu, paci et tranquillitati consulatur. .. n. 29. Ita omnes ecclesiasticas 
constitutiones, quas pro sanctis et salutaribus recipimus, in duo capita referre 
licet : alterse enim ad rituset cserimonias, alterse ad disciplinam et pacem respi- 
4 ciunt. (p. 305.) ; 

4ᾳ Ibid. n. 30. p. 306. Hic testari oper: pretium est, eas demum humanas con- 

stitutiones me probare, quee et Dei auctoritate fundatee, et ex scriptura desumtee, 
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This is a full answer, upon true principles, to those who con- 
demn all ceremonies as human inventions in the worship of 
God, that are not particularly commanded in Scripture. It 
were easy to add many other testimonies out of Calvin's epistles, 
and Beza, Spanheim, Chamier, Amyrault, Rivet, Turretin, &c. 
but as some of these have been produced by others, so I need 
not heap up authorities in so plain ἃ matter. I only add the 
advice which Calvin gave to Farel, and wish all who are con- 
cerned, would follow it: “Use your endeavour, that the 
brethren may not pertinaciously contend about ceremonies : 
we are free from all men, yet let us be the servants of peace 
and concord. Nos ab omnibus liberi, servi simus pacis et con- 
cordie.”* They are words fit to be written in letters of gold : 
and would all men but follow the direction which is given, we 
should have no disputes about ceremonies in the Church. 

But alas, men have been so terrified with frightful arguments 
against ecclesiastical laws about rites and ceremonies, that 
they are scarce themselves when they think of them. They 
have been made believe that it is usurping dominion over their 
consciences, a depriving them of their Christian liberty, adding 
to the Word of God, inventing new sacraments, and imposing 
other necessary terms of salvation upon them, more than what 
Christ appointed. Now though it might be sufficient to answer 
allthis in general, by saying, that whatever force there is in 
any of these objections, it holds as well against the French 


adeoque prorsus divine sint... Queritur, sitne humana traditio, quam repu- 
diare vel negligere cuivis liceat. Dico sic esse humanam, ut simul sit divina. 
Dei est, quatenus pars est decori illius, cujus cura et observatio nobis per 
Apostolum commendatur: hominum autem, quatenus specialiter designat 
quod in genere fuerat indicatum magis quam expositum. Ab hoc uno exemplo 
eestimare licet, quid de toto hoc genere sit sentiendum: nempe quia Dominus 
et totam vere justitie summam, et omnes cultus numinis suispartes, et quid- 
quid ad salutem necessarium erat, sacris suis oculis tum fideliter complexus est, 
tum perspicue enarravit: in his solus magister est audiendus. Quia autem in 
externa disciplina et ceerimoniis non voluit sigillatim prescribere, quid sequi 
debeamus (quod istud pendere a temporum conditione preevideret, neque judi- 
caret unam seeculis omnibus formam convenire) confugere hic oportet ad gene- 
rales quas dedit regulas, ut ad eas exigantur queecumque ad ordinem et deco- 
rum precipi necessitas ecclesise postulabit. 
τ Calvin. Ep. v. ad Farell. p. 5. De ceerimoniis effice apud fratres, ne eadems 

certent cum vicinis pertinacia. Ita fiet, ut omnia nostra sint, nos ab omnibus 
liberi, servi simus pacis et concordice. 
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Church as ours, whose doctrine 1 have shown to be the same ; 
yet because these arguments are popular, and gain by noise 
and terror, what they could not do by strength, I will consider 
them distinctly ; and show what answers are given to each of 
them in particular, by the best writers of the French Church. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THAT TO DECREE RITES AND CEREMONIES, IS NO USURPING 
DOMINION OVER MEN'S CONSCIENCES, OR INFRINGING 
THEIR CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


THE ground of this objection is only the false notion men have 
entertained of the freedom of conscience and Christian liberty ; 
which consists not in being set free from obedience to human 
laws and decrees, whether of Church or state, (for we are 
obliged to obey for conscience-sake,) but it is an internal 
liberty of the mind, which cannot be bound to take any doc- 
trine or law to be of absolute necessity to salvation, but only 
such as are imposed upon it expressly by God alone. For no 
king nor Church can make new articles of faith for us to be- 
lieve, nor impose their laws with an opinion of absolute and 
immutable necessity, as if the things commanded were not 
indifferent in their own nature, but simply and universally 
necessary, 80 as no human power could alter them upon any 
occasion whatsoever : for so to tie up the conscience belongs 
only to God. But if our judgment be left free as to the nature 
of indifferent things, then it is no usurping dominion over our 
consciences, or infringing our Christian liberty, though we be 
restrained in the outward act, upon just reasons, by the laws 
of Church or state. For charity restrains our Christian liberty 
in some cases without infringing it, and so may the laws of 
just authority in others. 

This is the resolution of Calvin, Rivet, and Spanheim,? whose 
authorities are produced at large by Dr. Durel. I add that of 


4 Calvin. Inst. lib. iv. ¢. x. n. xxxi. Rivet. Synop. Pur. Theol. Disp. xxxv. 
n. xxxix. Spanheim, Thes. de Libert. Christ. 
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Beza, in his epistle to the French Church in London; where 
he has these words of the same import: “ Forasmuch as the 
Spirit of God commands us to submit to every ordinance of 
man, as well the magistrate, who is the guardian of political 
order, as also those who preside and watch over our souls ;— 
it follows, that he abuses his Christian liberty, who obeys not 
willingly either the magistrate, or those who are set over him 
in the Lord.” 

Again; “The use of indifferent things may be restrained, 
either by a civil or ecclesiastical constitution. For though 
God only can properly bind the conscience, yet so far as either 
the magistrate, who is the minister of God, judges it convenient 
for the commonwealth, that something, in its own nature lawful, 


should not be done; or the Church having respect to order, _ 


decency, and edification, makes laws about indifferent things ; 
such laws are carefully to be observed by the faithful ;: who 
are bound in conscience, not knowingly and wittingly with a 
rebellious mind, either to do what is prohibited, or omit what 
is commanded.” * 
Beza did not think Church laws about rites and ceremonies 
were against men’s consciences, when he requires submission 


to them for conscience-sake. So does also their late eminent. 


professor at Geneva, Mr. Turretin, and his contractor Riis- 
senius ; saying, “‘ That obedience is due to human laws, whether 
political or ecclesiastical, and that for conscience-sake. 
Pastors have power to make canons and constitutions about 
indifferent things, which concern not faith and worship, but 
decency and order; such as time and place, and the forms and 


τ Beza, Epist. xxiv. p. 151. (p.m. 233.) Quum jubeat Dei Spiritus, ut et 
omni humanee ordinationi (id est, ordini politico, cujus custos est magistratus) et 
preepositis pro animarum nostrarum salute vigilantibus obediamus . . consequi- 
tur eum abuti Christians libertatis beneficio, qui vel suis magistrssibus vel pree- 
positis suis sponte non paret in’ Domino. 

8 Ibid. p. 155. (p. m. 234.) Coércetur earum rerum mediarum usus ex con- 
stitutione vel politica vel ecclesiastica. Etsi enim conscientias proprie solus 
Deus ligat, tamen quatenus vel magistratus, qui Dei minister est, judicat inter- 
esse reipublicee, ut quippiam alioqui per se licitum non fiat; vel ecclesia ordinis 
et decori adeoque sedificationis rationem habens, leges aliquas de rebus mediis 
rite condit; ejusmodi leges piis omnibus sunt observandse, et eatenus conscien- 
tias ligant, ut nemo sciens et prudens, rebellandi animo, possit absque peccato 
vel facere quee ita prohibentur, vel omittere quee sic preecipiuntur. 
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rules of prayer, and sermons, and administration of sacraments, 
and fastings, &c.”* 

They all say, indeed, that such canons do not directly and 
immediately oblige the conscience, as God’s laws do, by virtue 
of any intrinsic power of their own ; but their obligatory power 
is from the command of God, who bids us obey them for con- 
science-sake. But this distinction, as explained by them 
against the papists, though mistaken by some, does very much 
confirm what I have been asserting, that it is not against con- 
science and Christian liberty to obey the decrees of the Church, 
provided they be not thrust upon us as the unalterable com- 
mands of God; or prescribe in matters of faith and substantials 
of God’s worship, which they have no power to meddle with, 
but only indifferent things, and circumstantials of religion. 


CHAPTER V. 


THAT TO DECREE RITES AND CEREMONIES IS NOT TO ADD 
TO THE WORD OF GOD. 


Tus objection proceeds upon the same mistaken principle 
with the former; to wit, that the Scripture has prescribed not 
only the substantials, but also the circumstantials of religious 
worship ; and that it is unlawful to use any rite or ceremony 
not expressly enjoined in Scripture. The absurdity of which 
principle is sufficiently exposed by learned men, who show, that 
it is impossible to have any religious worship at all, if this 
principle should throughly prevail." All I am here to prove is, 


_ t Riissen. Comp. Turretin. (Amstel. 1695.) p. 228. Legibus humanis, sive poli- 
ticis, sive ecclesiasticis, debetur obedientia propter conscientiam, quee jubet nos 
obtemperare Deo, magistratum et ministerium instituenti. . . Licet pastoribus non 
competat potestas νομοθετικὴ proprie dicta, seu jus condendarum legum, que 
conscientiam obligent; habent tamen potestatem condendorum canonum et 
constitutionum ecclesiasticarum ad εὐταξίαν et decorum, quee versantur non 
circa ipsam doctrinam fidei et cultus, sed circa adiaphora et libera, ut sunt 
tempus, locus, forma ac norma precum, concionum, administrationis sacra- 
mentorum, jejuniorum, eleemosynarum, etc. 

« Dr. Sherlock’s Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet, cap. ii. p. 34. Dr. Whitby, 
Prot. Reconcil. part ii. 
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that it.is no doctrine of the French Church to assert, that the 
decreeing rites and ceremonies is adding to the Word of God. 
They have often occasion to speak of this in their disputes with 
the papists, whom they urge with this argument against un- 
written tradition ; so that we cannot be at a loss to know their 
sense about it. Chamier has two or three whole chapters 
against Bellarmin and others upon this very point, that it is 
unlawful to add to the Word of God: but then he explains 
his meaning to be only in matters of faith and manners neces- 
sary to salvation. “If nothing be to be added to the Scripture, 
nor taken from it, then the Scripture perfectly contains all 
things necessary to salvation.” ¥ 

He does not say the Scripture contains all rites and cere- 
. monies that are lawful to be used, and that to use any other is 
to add to the Word of God: no, he expressly denies that to be 
any part of the controversy. Therefore when Hosius urged, 
that the Reformed Churches were as much guilty of adding to 
the Word of God as the papists, because they had several new 
rites and customs not to be found in Scripture; he charges 
him “ with ignorance of the thing in dispute, for turning the 
controversy from doctrines of faith, to points of discipline and 
ceremony, which Christians have always thought to be matters 
of free observation.” * 

He instances in the custom of singing the Psalms promis- 
cuously men and women together, and singing them in French 
rhymes. ‘ They say,” says he, “this 18. not to be found in 
Scripture. But what they infer from thence, that we add to 
the Word of God as much as they, is weak and foolish. As if 
this were to be reckoned among articles of faith, which ought 
to be always the same ; and not among matters of decency and 
order, which may be changed according as ‘the difference of 
place, times, and persons requires. In all such matters as rites 
and ceremonies, St. Austin’s counsel is best to be followed, 


v Cham. Panstrat. tom. i. de Canone, lib. viii. cap. vi. n.i. Si a scriptura 
nihil detrahendum eidemque nihil est addendum, ergo scriptura omnia perfecte 
continet ad salutem necessaria. 

x Ibid. lib. ix. cap. xi. ἢ. iii, Hosius sese ostendit hominem harum contro- 
versiarum nondum capacem, quum discedit a dogmatis fidei ad disciplinse partes, 
quas semper catholici crediderunt esse liberee observationis. 
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which he gives in his 119th epistle, Una in his saluberrima 
regula tenenda est, &c. There is one safe rule to be observed 
in these ; that whatever things we see or know to be ordained 
in any Church, which are not contrary to faith nor good man- 
ners, and have any thing in them to excite us to good life; we 
should not only not condemn them, but commend and imitate 
them, if the weakness of some do not so far hinder, that it 
would be more harm than good to do it.” Thus far Chamier 
in the same place. 7 

From whence it is plain, that the crime of adding to the 
Word of God, is not committed by appointing new rites and 
ceremonies not commanded in Scripture ; but in propounding 
new doctrines of faith and manners, which God has not com- 
manded as things necessary to salvation. And the reason _ 
which Chamier gives for this difference, is very sound and 
rational : because the one are precisely determined by God ; 
the other not so, but left to the liberty and discretion of every 
Church, to determine as she sees occasion, by that general 
rule of the Apostle ; “‘ Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” 

Dr. Rivet states the question about adding unwritten tra- 
ditions to the Word of God, after the very same manner. ‘‘The ἢ 
question,” says he, “15 not about things pertaining to decency 
and order in ecclesiastical assemblies, the circumstances of 
which, we confess, are not found particularized in Scripture ; 
but only general rules, out of which Church-governors, whose 
duty it is to keep order in the Church, may with prayer to 
God, and consideration of circumstances, appoint what, and 
how far any thing is to be observed in the Church.” Therefore 
he charges the papists with changing the state of the contro- 
versy, from matters of faith to matters of ceremony, when they 


Υ Ibid. num. v. At hoc, inquiunt, non habetur in scriptura. Inepte. Quasi 
vero ageretur de dogmate fidei, quod esse perpetuum oporteat: et non de -de- 
centia ordinis, quse variari possit, pro locis, temporibus, immo etiam personis. . . 
Tn ritibus consultissimum est Augustini consilium in epistola centesima decima 
nona: “Una in his saluberrima regula tenenda est, ut, que non sunt contra 
fidem, neque contra bonos mores, et habent aliquid ad exhortationem vitee 
melioris, ubicumque institui videmus, vel instituta cognoscimus, non solum non 
improbemus, sed etiam laudando et imitando sectemur, si aliquorum infirmitas 
non ita impedit, ut amplius detrimentum sit.” 
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object to Protestants, that they add to the Word of God by 
their unwritten ceremonies as much as papists do by their un- 
written traditions in matters of faith. This he justly terms 
false argumentation.” 

To the same purpose Peter du Moulin i in his answer to 
Perron, of the Novelty of Popery, speaking of the pretended 
"power and authority of the Church to add unto Scripture, says 
notwithstanding, ‘‘ There be many things that concern eccle- 
siastical policy, and outward order, which we do not reject; 
although they be not in Scripture; provided there be nothing 
in them against good manners, and that they exceed not in 
number, and that they be not given as necessary to salvation, 
and equalled to the doctrine of faith contained in Scripture.” 

. So again in his Buckler of Faith, or Defence of the French 
Confession, against the exceptions of Arnoux the Jesuit. 
‘Arnoux having said, that the 5th article of the confession 
rejected all observations and customs of the Church, under the 
notion of additions to the Word of God; he replies, that this 
was.a misrepresentation of their belief: “It is false, that we 
reject all traditions ; for besides that the Scripture itself is a 
tradition, there are many things which concern ecclesiastical 
policy, and exterior order, which are not specified in the Scrip- 
ture. We only reject those traditions, which, if they were 
received, the consequence would be, that the Scripture con- 
tained not all doctrines necessary to salvation.” > 

- These allegations do sufficiently show us the sense of the 
French Church, that by additions to the Word.of God, they do 
not mean, as our dissenters do, ecclesiastical laws or traditions 
about indifferent rites and ceremonies; but such. traditions 
as obtrude upon men other doctrines of faith, and rules of life, 
as necessarily required by God in order to salvation. 

I shall only add to these the testimony of Le Blanc, a man 


z Rivet. Exercit. xiii. in Genes. p. 71. (p. 57, edit. Roterod. 1651. fol.) Inter 
nos non agitatur controversia de rebus ad εὐταξίαν et ordinem conventuum 
ecclesiasticorum pertinentibus, quarum circumstantias omnes fatemur in scrip- 
turis non haberi, sed tantum regulas communes, ex quibus, qui preesunt, et 
quorum est ordinem in ecclesia servare, possunt, adhibita invocatione nominis 
Dei et circumstantiarum consideratione, constituere quid sit observandum et 
quousque. 

b Buckler of Faith, p. 42. 
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famous for his candour and skill, in exact stating of the 
controversies betwixt Protestants and Papists. Now he tells 
us, it is the “sense of all their divines, that a distinction is to 
be made betwixt those things, wherein the substance and body 
of Christian religion consists, and which are necessary, by divine 
institution, not only to form our faith, but our manners, and 
the polity of the Church; and those other things, which are 
but as it were the appendices to the substance and ornaments 
of the body ; and which neither in their own nature, nor by 
divine institution, are necessary, but indifferent, and only re- 
ceived into use for the sake of order and decency : such as 
many parts of ecclesiastical discipline appointed by canon, and 
various rites and ceremonies, both universal and particular, 
which are matters of free observation ; save only, that no one 
by his own private authority, may, or ought to contemn or 
reject them. All things of the former kind, we assert to be 
contained in Scripture; but not these latter, which are only 
accidental to the faith, and manners, and discipline of the 
Church: for there are many things appertaining to the circum- 
stances of divine worship and ecclesiastical polity, which we 
confess are not delivered particularly in Scripture, but left 
to the prudence of Church-governors, under this general pre- 
cept, that all things be done decently, and in order, in the 
Church of God. And therefore,” he says, “ ἐμ doctors of the 
Romish Church labour in vain, to prove the Reformed Churches 
as much guilty of adding to the Word of God, as themselves ; 
because they observe some rites and ceremonies in divine 
worship and ecclesiastical polity, which are not particularly 
enjoined in Scripture; for the controversy is not about 
these.” ¢ 


¢ Le Blanc, Thes. de Scripture: Plenitud. part i. n. vi. vii. p. 56. Ut vitetur 
omnis ambiguitas, nonnulli ex nostris theologis utuntur hic distinctione clariori 
et commodiori. Observant enim distinguendum esse inter ea in quibus sub- 
stantia est, et quasi corpus religionis Christianese, et que ex vi divine institu- 
tionis necessaria sunt, non tantum ad fidem, sed etiam ad mores formandos, 
politiamque ecclesize continendam: et alia que sunt tantum hujus substantise 
veluti appendices, et corporis hujus ornamenta, queeque nec ex natura sua, nec 
ex divina institutione necessaria sunt, sed indifferentia, ordinisque tantum et 
decoris gratia in usum recepta: ut sunt multee disciplinse partes variis canoni- 
bus sancitee, ritus etiam et cxerimonise varie, tum universales, tum particulares, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH DOES NOT REJECT CEREMONIES, 
BECAUSE THEY ARE SIGNIFICANT, BUT LIKES THEM THE 
BETTER UPON THAT ACCOUNT. 


Some there are, who allow the Church power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, but except against the undue use and exercise 
of this power; by which they tell us, she presumes to go 
beyond her commission. 1. In appointing significant or sym- 
bolical ceremonies. 2. In making the observance of them 
necessary to communion and salvation. 3. In imposing them 
with scandal and offence to such as cannot comply with them, 
and thereby causing schism and division in the Church. Now, 
though these objections concern not the 20th article, which 
only challenges a legal power to the Church, to decree rites 
and ceremonies ; yet because they are some of the most popular 
objections against ceremonies, now that we are upon this sub- 
ject, I will here examine them by the rules and principles 
commonly received in the French Church; and show that the 
Church of England is neither so singular, nor so assuming, as 
some falsely represent her. 


observationes liberse quidem, sed hactenus, ut nemo sua privata auctoritate illa 
possit aut debeat contemmere rejicereve. (n. 7.) Res prioris generis adserimus 
sacra Scriptura contineri ; non item alias istas, quee sunt ad ecclesise fidem, mores, 
et disciplinam veluti accidentariz. Multa enim que pertinent ad varias divini 
cultus et ecclesiasticse politiee circumstantias, fatemur non esse sigillatim in 
scriptura tradita ; sed relicta prudentize preepositorum ecclesise sub hoc generali 
preecepto, ut ‘omnia fiant ordine et decenter’ in ecclesia Dei. Unde patet ab 
ecclesise Romane doctoribus frustra contra nos, in hae controversia, varias 
instantias peti a ritibus, statutis, et cszerimoniis quibusdam, quee in ecclesia anti- 
qua, sive Judaica sive Christiana, olim observate: sunt, et etiamnum apud nos 
servantur tam in divino cultu, quam in politia ecclesiastica, etiamsi nihil de iis 
in scriptura constitutum sit. 
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First, some accuse her for appointing significant ceremonies ; 
which yet is really a commendation: and it would be a more 
real objection, if they were otherwise. For to what purpose 
should any Church appoint useless ceremonies, that signify 
nothing? But where is the harm, so long as they signify 
nothing but what is good and useful, and decent and becoming 
the worship of God? Calvin would have liked them the better 
for this ; for it is one of the conditions which he requires in 
lawful ceremonies, ‘‘ That they be significant and expressive of 
our modesty and gravity in religious actions ; and that they be 
such rites as will conciliate a reverence for holy things, and be 
proper helps to excite us to piety.” Which sure they cannot 
do, without signifying something. 

He says further, “ That the decency of a ceremony consists 
in an aptitude to create veneration for sacred mysteries : so as 
it may prove, ‘idoneum ad pietatem exercitium, an exercise 
conducing to devotion; or, at least, may be such a congruous 
ornament to the sacred action, as may have its use in admo- 
nishing the faithful with what modesty, religion, and reverence 
they ought to handle sacred things.” ¢ 

Now can all this be done by ceremonies that signify nothing? 
But he says further,* ‘That ceremonies may be exercises or 
instruments of piety; they should be such as will lead us in 
the right way to Christ.” But insignificant ceremonies can 
never do this: they must be significant, if they be instructive ; 
and they must put men in mind of something that is good, if 
they be instruments of piety, and helps to devotion: for devo- 
tion is an internal act of the mind, and cannot be raised by 
outward ceremonies, any otherwise than as they signify some- 
thing that may move and affect us by its signification. 


ἃ Calvin. Instit. lib. iv. cap. x. n. 28. Decori finis est, partim ut dum adhiben- 
tur ritus, qui venerationem rebus sacris concilient, talibus adminiculis ad pieta- 
tem excitemur: partim ut modestia et gravitas maxime eluceat.....29. Illud 
nobis decorum erit, quod ita erit ad sacrorum mysteriorum reverentiam aptum, 
ut sit idoneum ad pietatem exercitium, vel saltem quod ad ornatum faciet 
actioni congruentem: neque id ipsum sine fructu: sed ut fideles admoneat, 
quanta modestia, religione, observantia sacra tractare debeant. (Tholuck, Berol. 
1835. vol. ii. p. 305.) 

e Thid. Ut pietatis exercitia sint cerimonis, ad Christum recta nos deducant 
necesse est. 
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In another place, he expressly approves such ceremonies as 
are symbolical. ‘Lest any one,” says he, “should accuse 
me falsely, I would have all pious readers here bear me witness, 
that I do not contend about ceremonies, which serve only for 
decency and order; nor yet against such as are either symbols 
of, or incitements to, that reverence which we owe to God.” : 

Calvin then did not think it was to appoint new sacraments, 
if the Church used any symbolical rites, which by their signifi- 
cancy might put men in mind of some spiritual duty, and be 
outward signs to prompt men to inward devotion. If all such 
ceremonies were new sacraments, the French Church, which 
followed Calvin’s rules in this matter, would have been as 
guilty of making new sacraments, as any other: for there are 
abundance of significant ceremonies in her liturgy, and forms 
of divine service. I will instance in some few. : 

Their Book of Discipline 5 requires “all persons to uncover 
their heads, and bow their knees, both at public and private 
prayers, in the Church, and in the family, for this reason; to 
wit, that they may evidence by those external signs the inward 
humility of their hearts, and that homage which they pay to 
God.” Are not these then significant rites, if they be external 
signs to evidence and signify men’s humility and devotion ? 
They say, “the contrary customs argue great irreverence, and 
give suspicion of pride, and scandalize those that fear God, and 
therefore they reject them.” Significancy, we see, is their 
reason still: for as they appointed the one, because they signi- 
fied reverence and humility ; so they forbid the other, because 
they signified i irreverence and pride, and were an hindrance to 
other men’s devotion. 

In the form of ordination described in the same book,» there 
are four significant ceremonies appointed. 1. The minister 
that ordains, ‘must pray standing upright below the pulpit. 
2. He must lay his hands upon the head of the person to be 
ordained. 3. He that is to be ordained, must kneel humbly 

f Calvin, de Reform. Eccles. cap. xvi. p. 278. Ne quis calumnietur nos in 
rebus externis nimium esse morosos..hie testatum veljm piis lectoribus, me 
non de ceerimoniis litigare, quze decoro tantum et ordini serviunt; vel etiam 
symbola sunt et incitamenta ejus, quam Deo defcrimus, reverentize. 


& Chap. x. art. i. 
h Chap. i. art. viii. 
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on his knees. 4. When he is ordained, the ministers must 
give him the right hand of fellowship before the people. And 
this form is unanimously to be observed in all the Churches of 
the kingdom. 

They do not here tell us, as before, what those ceremonies 
signify ; but the signification of each is so very natural and 
obvious, that there needs no comment to explain them. The 
minister who ordains, prays standing, to signify that he 
acts in the name of God, and by his authority. He lays his 
hands upon the head of the person to be ordained, to signify 
the conveyance of spiritual blessing to him. The person to 
be ordained, kneels upon his knees, to signify his humility. 
And when he is ordained, the ministers give him the right 
hand of fellowship, to signify that they now acknowledge 
him for a fellow-labourer and partner in the work of the 
Lord. These are as significant ceremonies as any used in 
the Church of England ; even as kneeling at the communion, 
or bowing at the name of Jesus, or signing with the sign of 
the cross in baptism; and whatever may be objected against 
the one for their significancy, may be as well objected against 
the other. Yea, sitting itself is a significant ceremony ; and 
some men, when they please, can make use of its significancy 
as an argument to prove it to be the most convenient gesture 
at the communion ; because it signifies our rest in Ohrist. So 
Didoclavius of old in his ‘Altare Damascenum,’ “ Sitting is 
commended ‘ per significationem mysterii,’ for ita signifying a 
mystery; to wit, our rest in Christ.” And the authors of 
the Admonition to the Parliament, say, “ It betokens rest and 
full accomplishment of legal ceremonies in Christ.” ! 

One would hardly have guessed at this signification, had not 
those ritualists expounded it to us: however, we are glad to 
find it has no worse signification in England; for in some 
countries it has a signification which is intolerable. The 
Arians in Poland use it to signify their familiarity with Christ 
as their fellow-creature. For which reason it is forbidden by 
four general synods of Lithuania and Poland; to wit, the 
synods of Sandomir, Cracow, Peterkow, and Ulodislow, which 
may be seen in the Consensus Polonus, and the Harmony of 


i See these authors in Hamon |’Estrange, Alliance, c. i. p. 29. 
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Confessions. I have often thought, if there was no other reason 
why sitting should not be used, this one thing were enough to 
give any man a dislike to it, that it is no where used asa 
necessary posture, save only by these Arians, who first pleaded 
the example of our Saviour. For though it be used in the 
Dutch Church, (which, as Dr. Forbes has proved,* is the only 
Protestant Church that uses sitting,) yet it is not used by 
them as any necessary posture, but as an indifferent rite and 
circumstance of the sacrament, which may be used or not used, 
as the Church thinks fit : for they condemn none that practise 
otherwise. And for the French Church, they are so far from 
thinking sitting necessary, that they absolutely forbid it, and 
enjoin a contrary posture; as I shall prove when I come to 
speak particularly to that point. At present I only observe, 
that the significancy of ceremonies is no just exception against 
them, unless they signify something that is evil; in which 
case they ought to be rejected, as the Polish Churches reject 
sitting at the communion-table for the reason I have men- 
tioned: but if they signify nothing but what is good, and are 
useful helps to stir up our minds to piety and devotion; then 
their significancy is their commendation ; and he that quarrels 
with them upon that account, must declare himself an adversary 
to Calvin and all the French Church. As Mr. Baxter in 
effect does, when he sets himself formally to prove in a whole 
chapter,' that the cross in baptism is made a human sacrament; 
1. Because it is made an outward visible sign of grace. 2. 
Because it is an instituted means of conveying grace. 3. 
Because it is a covenanting sign. 4. And a symbol or badge 
of the order professed. The main of this is a false charge, but 
so much of it as is true, will equally hold against Calvin, and 
all the French Church. 1. It is false that it is made any 
visible sign of grace. 2. It is as false that it.is made a cove- 
nanting dedicating sign to God; for it is only a declarative 
sign to man, or a token that the person baptized is received 
into the Church, and is obliged by virtue of his baptism, to live 


k Forbes. Irenic. lib. ii. c. xvi. Quamvis in Belgio quidam sedeant, non 
tamen sessionem in hac celebratione judicant esse necessariam, sed ea utuntur 
ut czerimonia quadam libera. 

1 English Nonconformity, chap. xii. 
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as a member of Christ. This being no more than what is 
common in all societies, to take in members by some solemn 
rite of admission, in token that they own themselves members 
of the society, as Dr. Stillingfleet well explains it." 3rdly, It is 
false that it is made an instrument or means of conveying 
grace to men, unless he could prove that the Church pretends 
to apply the merits of Christ by it, as she does by the other 
sacraments. But as to its being a professing sign, or badge 
or symbol of our profession, signifying our admission into the 
Church of a crucified Lord, and our resolution to continue 
stedfast in it; there is no more harm in that than any other 
ceremony which signifies our present state, and wills and in- 
tentions to abide in it. Standing up at the creed must be a 
new sacrament, as well as the sign of the cross, if this were a 
true rule of judging what were sacraments. 

But Mr. Baxter will have it, that the cross is a sacrament, 
because the preface in the Common Prayer Book about cere- 
monies says, “The Church only retains such ceremonies as 
serve to a decent order, and godly discipline, and such as be 
apt to stir up the dull mind of man to the remembrance of his 
duty to God, by some notable and spiritual signification” (so 
he reads it instead of special signification) ‘‘ whereby he may be 
edified.” Hence he infers, ‘‘ That the cross is a sacrament, 
because it signifies Christ crucified, with the benefits of his cross; 
and the grace of edification, by stirring up our dull minds by 
the moral causality of the cause, and binding us to constancy 
to Christ.” - 

But then all significant and edifying ceremonies must be 
new sacraments, as well as the cross, especially if they be apt 
to stir up our dull minds to the remembrance of our duty to 
God, by any notable and special signification. And putting 
off the hat, and kneeling at prayers, which are ceremonies of 
the French Church, will be sacraments as well as any other. 
For I hope no one will deny but that they are special signi- 
fications of our inward reverence and humility, and are apt to 
stir up our dull minds to the remembrance of those duties also. 
Then Calvin’s rules will turn all ceremonies into sacraments, 
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because he requires ceremonies to be incitements to that reve- 
rence which we owe to God, and to be exercises or instruments 
of piety, and lead us in the way to Christ ; such as will create 
a reverence in our minds for holy things, and be proper helps 
to excite us to devotion, and admonish us with what modesty, 
religion, and observance we ought to handle sacred actions. 
This, in the Church’s language, is to stir up our dull minds by 
significant ceremonies ; but, in Mr. Baxter's style, it is to 
make new sacraments. 

As if nothing could put us in mind of our duty, but presently 
it must commence a sacrament ; when as there is scarce any 
thing in the world but may suggest to us some good thought 
im an ordinary way, and work upon us as external objects do, 
or seasonable words and good admonitions ; which yet it would 
be new divinity to term sacraments, though perhaps some of 
them might bid fairer for the name than the sign of the cross, 
or any other significant ceremonies of the Church, upon which 
Mr. Baxter fastens the imputation. Nothing can be a sacra- 
ment, but what is instituted to convey supernatural grace in a 
supernatural way. Now let any man prove the Church ap-. 
points any ceremonies for this purpose, and I will own she 
deserves the charge of usurping God’s authority: but if it 
cannot be showed that she appoints them to signify, or by their 
significancy, to work any other than common and ordinary 
effects upon our minds, in an ordinary and natural way; such 
as external objects, and decent circumstances of action (which 
may be helps to devotion), commonly do work; then men do 
ill to wound ‘and terrify the consciences of the simple, by 
making them believe so false a charge against the Church ; 
which tends not only to the prejudice of truth and peace here, 
but to the scandal of all the Churches of the Reformation, and 
more particularly the Church of France, whose principles and 
practice I have showed to be the same with those of the 
Church of England, and consequently as liable to the same 
accusation. 

I have insisted a little the longer upon clearing and vindi- 
cating this point, because the charge that is brought against 
the Chureh is so very heavy, and urged with so much confidence 
by those that form it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH MAKES HER RITES AND CERE- 
MONIES AS NECESSARY AS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DOES. 


Tue next charge against our Church is, that she uses an exor- 
bitant power in making indifferent rites and ceremonies become 
necessary ; which is to alter their nature, and make new terms 
of communion and everlasting salvation. To which I answer, 
that the charge is false in every part of it: the Church neither 
alters the nature of indifferent things, nor makes them properly 
new terms of communion, or terms of salvation. First, she 
makes no alteration in the nature of indifferent things, but 
only restrains their use in the outward act, without laying any 
doctrinal necessity upon them, which is the only thing that 
can alter their nature. She does not say, they are absolutely 
necessary and immutable in their own nature, nor impose them 
as necessary for all times and places, nor oblige any other Church 
besides her own members, nor her own members to take them 
for particular commands of God which no man can alter; but 
all she requires is, conformity in the outward act, for the sake 
of peace and union, and decency and order. This declaration 
is made by the Church herself in the preface of the Common 
Prayer Book, about ceremonies. ‘Those ceremonies which 
remain, were retained for a discipline and order, which, upon 
just reasons, may be altered and changed, and therefore are not 
to be esteemed equal with God’s law.—And in these our 
doings, we condemn no other nations, nor prescribe any thing 
but to our own people only. For we think it convenient, that 
every country should use ceremonies, as they shall think best 
to the setting forth of God’s honour and glory.” This cer- 
tainly is the true liberty of all Christian Churches, to appoint 
12 
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what indifferent ceremonies they think fit for their own mem- 
bers: but it is no part of Christian liberty, for the particular 
members of any Church, to contemn and slight the laws of 
their community, when made by the foresaid rules, about 
indifferent things. For the things are still indifferent in their 
own nature, and yet they are bound to observe them. Nor is 
there any absurdity at all in this, to say, that things are still 
indifferent and free in their own nature, though a necessity of 
outward obedience be laid upon us, unless the wisdom of all 
Churches be deceived. Le Blanc speaks in the name of all 
the French Church, when he says, “ That rites and ceremonies 
appointed by the Church, are ‘ Observationes libere,’ matters 
of free observation; yet so, as that no one by his private 
authority, may, or ought to contemn, or reject them.” They 
may be commanded then, and yet remain indifferent and free, 
according to the true notion of indifferency, which he there 
gives; which is, “ That all things are indifferent and free, which 
are not necessary either in their own nature, or by divine insti- 


tution.” P 
Now the ceremonies of our Church are thus indifferent and 


free, even after they are appointed: for they are neither said 
to be necessary in their own nature, nor by divine institution ; 
but only necessary to be observed for order’s sake. And when 
men have disputed never so long, this is the case of the French 
and all other Churches, that act and speak judiciously about 
indifferent things. 

But the Church of England makes rites and ceremonies 
necessary terms of Church-communion, and consequently 
necessary terms of everlasting salvation. Here I ask again, 
does the Church make any of her particular rites so necessary 
to be observed by any doctrinal necessity, as to say, except ye 
use these particular rites ye cannot be saved? Does she say, 
that if men be not signed with the cross in baptism, their bap- 
tism is not valid to make them members of Christ, and heirs 
of salvation? If they do not receive the eucharist kneeling, 


P Le Blanc Thes. de Script. Plenitud. part i. n. vi. p. ὅθ. Sunt multe 
disciplines partes variis canonibus sancite, ritus etiam et ceerimonise varie, tum 
universales, tum particulares, observationis liberee quidem, sed hactenus, ut 
nemo sua privata auctoritate illas possit aut debeat contemnere rejicereve. 
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they cannot otherwise be partakers of Christ's body and blood ? 
No: but she enjoins these ceremonies, and no one can ordi- 
narily have the sacraments without them: and does that make 
them new terms of communion and salvation? If so, then the 
French Church, and all Churches in the world, yea Dissenters 
themselves, are guilty of making new terms of communion. 
I will put a plain case, in which I think all Churches are con- 
cerned. Suppose any man desires to be admitted to baptism, 
or the communion, in any Church : is it not necessary for him 
to comply with the particular orders of that Church, as to 
the time when, and the place where, those sacraments are to 
be administered? He must go to a Church, and not to a 
river, or a pond, to be baptized; and he must meet the 
assembly in a Church, and not in an upper room; in the 
morning precisely at a stated hour, if he will hold communion 
with them. Now, suppose any man should be so weak, or so 
perverse, as to refuse communicating with the Church, because 
she has appointed this particular time and place for adminis- 
tering the sacraments, (which are confessed to be indifferent 
circumstances in themselves,) and say, Christ appointed no 
such terms of communion, but left all times and places indif- 
ferent; and therefore he could not communicate with them, 
unless they left him at liberty to do it where and when he 
pleased: would this be a just charge against the Church, and 
prove her guilty of adding other necessary terms of communion, 
because she determines these particular circumstances of time 
and place, which are indifferent in their own nature? I sup- 
pose, none but a delirious or a fanatical man will think so. 
And yet this is the charge brought against the Church of Eng- 
land, for determining some indifferent circumstances relating 
to the administration of the sacraments: a charge that recoils 
back upon the head of those that make it, and wounds all 
Protestant Churches, and more particularly the French ; as I 
shall have occasion more particularly to show, when I come to 
treat of baptism, and the communion of the Lord’s Supper ; 
where I shall make it appear, that they require several indif- 
ferent circumstances, rites, and ceremonies to be observed, and 
yet do not think themselves guilty of making new terms of 
communion. All I shall say further here, is only to note in 
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general the true notion of making new terms of com- 
munion; the want of attending to which, seems to be the 
only ground of. this objection. Now a Church is guilty of 
making new terms of communion, when she requires any thing 
as a necessary condition, which Christ has given her no autho- 
rity to require. And this may be done, 1. by requiring the 
belief of some new article of faith, Or, 2. some sinful practice, 
as conditions of communion, Or, 3. by prescribing any rite 
as simply necessary in its own nature, which is indifferent ; 
and condemning all others as sinful. For this indeed were to 
correct Christ’s laws, and to alter the nature of indifferent 
things ; which no Church has power to do. Nor, 4. may she 
impose her own ceremonies upon other Churches, and refuse to 
communicate with those that will not receive them. For all 
Churches are at liberty to prescribe rites for themselves ; and if 
any Church undertakes to prescribe to others, she goes beyond 
her commission, and makes new terms of communion. But 
the case is different, when a Church only prescribes rites and 
ceremonies for the members of her own communion ; for then 
she does nothing but what Christ has given her authority to 
do; and therefore to determine of particular circumstances of 
time, place, habit, gesture, methods, forms, ὅσο. for the sake of 
order and decency, and peace and union, cannot be making 
new terms of communion, because she has a general commission 
from Christ, to take care that all things be done decently and 
orderly, to the benefit and edification of the Church. Indeed, 
to speak properly, such determinations are so far from being 
new terms of communion, that, in strictness, they are no 
terms of communion at all; unless any one will call all 
orders and rules of Church government and discipline, terms of 
communion ; the consequence of which will be, that all Churches 
in the world, even the objectors themselves, are guilty of making 
new terms of communion; because they determine many par- 
ticular circumstances, such as time, place, gesture, &c. in 
administering the sacraments, which Christ has left undeter- 
mined. And is the Church of England only guilty, when all 
other Churches do the same ? 

If it be said, that the Church of England refuses to admit 
any to her communion, who will not comply with her orders: 
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I answer, 1. that in all cases this is not true; for she admits 
many to her communion, which do not in all things comply 
with her orders. 2. In many cases, it is not the Church that 
refuses men her communion, but they that refuse themselves. 
For if men will not meet the Church at the time and place 
appointed for divine service, they can have no communion with 
her ; but that is not the Church’s fault, but their own, who 
refuse to comply with her necessary orders; which she makes 
not terms of communion, but only rules of discipline, to pre- 
serve unity and avoid confusion in her religious assemblies. 
3. In such cases, where the Church thinks it expedient to deny 
her communion to those who refuse to obey her rules, as to 
those who refuse to be signed with the cross in baptism, or 
receive the communion kneeling, or from a minister who wears a 
surplice, or reads Common-prayer, and the like ; either it must 
be said, that the Church has no power to make such rules; or 
if she has power to make them, she has power to see them 
kept and observed, by inflicting proper censures upon those 
that contemn them. And yet these rules are not, properly 
speaking, terms of communion. For as a judicious writer well 
observes,1 “ There are two distinct reasons why a Church may 
deny her communion to any person; either because they re- 
nounce the terms of her communion, or because they refuse to 
submit to her laws and rules of worship : and therefore it is a 
ridiculous thing to say, that a Church makes every thing a 
term of her communion, for the refusal of which she denies her 
communion to her own members. We may call these, if we 
please, the terms of her particular communion ; but this is no 
greater fault for any Church to make such terms of communion, 
than to make laws for government and discipline; for such 
terms are nothing else.” They are but the same terms which 
are required in the French Church, by many canons of her 
Book of Discipline, and synods; of which more hereafter in 
their proper place. 


4 Dr. Sherlock’s Vindication of the Rights of the Ecclesiastical Authority, 
p. 115. 
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CHAPTER VIII. | 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH DOES NOT THINK THE IMPOSI- 
TION OF AN UNIFORM OBSERVANCE OF THE SAME RITES 
AND CEREMONIES, TO BE THE CAUSE OF SCHISM; NOR 
DOES SHE ABROGATE OR DISPENSE WITH HER LAWS, 
BECAUSE SOME ARE OFFENDED AT THEM. 


ΤῊΣ last objection against the Church’s privilege to appoint 
rites and ceremonies, is made by those who are always ha- 
ranguing about the mischief of impositions, which they say are 
the causes of schism and divisions in the Church; which 
might be cured, if either the present laws about ceremonies 
were abrogated, or but so far dispensed with, as to leave all cere- 
monies indifferent in their use to all such as have any scruples 
against them. What truth there is in this argument, as 
relates to the case of the Church of England, has been ex- 
amined by others ;* who have showed, 1. That some circum- 
stances, indifferent im themselves, are necessary to be deter- 
mined for the preservation of order in religious assemblies, 
such as time, place, &c.; for there can be nothing but confu- 
sion without them. 2. Others are necessary to be determined 
upon the account of decency in God’s worship ; that no public 
scorn be put upon God, under pretence of public worship. 
3. That to leave all the externals of religion at liberty, is so 
far from being the cure of divisions, that it would be a greater 
cause of them. 4. That the opinion of Dissenters, that indif- 
ferent things are unlawful in the worship of God, is no just 
and necessary reason for parting with them ; because religion 
can never be stripped so naked, but there will remain some 
indifferent rites and usages, which some men or other will 
condemn or scruple, as the Quakers do, praying with their hats 
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off, and appropriating Churches to divine service, &c. 5. That 
it is of much greater consequence to common Christianity, to 
deliver men from such superstitious conceits, (as the imagining 
indifferent things to be sinful,) and to maintain true gospel- 
liberty and freedom, than to receive such men into the Church, 
by indulging their superstition. 6. That though parting with 
two or three indifferent ceremonies would be of no great con- 
sequence, in order to cure a schism; yet to part with the 
doctrine of the lawfulness of indifferent things, and throw 
away all ceremonies upon that principle, would be to corrupt 
the Gospel, and to enslave the consciences of Christians. For 
which reasons the Church is not obliged, nor cannot consent, 
to part with all indifferent things that any men think fit to 
scruple ; though she has power to alter rites and ceremonies, 
as prudence, charity, and expediency shall direct her. Now 
all that I shall add to these considerations, is to show that 
they go upon the very principles and practice of the French 
Church. : 

For first, she thinks it necessary to determine many indif- 
ferent circumstances and ceremonies in God’s worship, partly 
for order’s sake, to avoid confusion, and partly to preserve the 
decency and dignity of God’s external worship, that men may 
not affront him, under pretence of honouring him. Upon this 
account, she gives many rules about praying, and preaching, 
and administering the sacraments, &c. That all men shall 
pray kneeling, and with their hats off: that baptism shall not 
be administered but in Church-assemblies: that the commu- 
nion shall be received standing, and that the minister shall 
deliver it singly into every man’s hand, and use a certain form 
of words at the distribution of it to every individual; with 
many the like prescriptions in her liturgy and canons ;- but 
especially her Book of Discipline, which contains above twa 
hundred canons, whereof no inconsiderable number are to 
regulate matters in Church-assemblies, and the public exercise 
of divine service. 

2. She is so far from thinking that such impositions are the 
causes of schism and dissension, that she declares uniformity, 
and injunctions to bind men to it, to be the best preservers of 
union, and the surest way to avoid scandals and offences. As 
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on the contrary, to leave the externals of religion to every 
man’s liberty, is the way to create factions and divisions, tu- 
mults and disorders, and to bring innumerable scandals and 
inconveniences into the Church. Upon this account, as I 
have proved before, in the chapter about uniformity and sub- 
scription, she requires all her ministers to subscribe, and in 
some cases swear to observe all the rules prescribed in her 
Canons, Book of Discipline, and Liturgy ; which sure is not to 
leave every man at liberty to practise as he pleases. I shall 
repeat none of these canons here, save only two or three, which 
more expressly deliver her judgment and opinion about the 
usefulness of uniformity, and expediency of injunctions in order 
to preserve union. 

The Synod of St. Maixant, 1609,* has this canon: “It 
being represented, that the different courses taken in divers 
provinces, about the choice, examination, and ordination of 
ministers, brought with it a world of inconveniences, this 
synod judged it exceeding needful to establish an express 
canon, to be observed exactly, universally, and most uniformly 
by all the provinces.” 

So again,‘ “That hereafter there may be a general uni- 
formity in the Churches of this kingdom, in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, and all scruples by reason of difference 
and singularity arising in weak but honest hearts, uncapable 
of distinguishing between the substance and circumstance of 
the sacred action, may be prevented ; all pastors are enjoined 
to abstain from any new or private methods of their own.” 
And that we may not think these private methods, which they 
condemn, were any other than such as only concerned the 
outward circumstanees and rites of administration, the canon 
goes on to tell us what they were; viz., such as these, ‘‘ The 
reading the words of institution between the ordinary long 
prayer, and that appointed particularly for this sacrament, 
which ought to be read after; the uncovering the bread and 
wine, whilst they read the words of institution; the bringing 
the people up in companies unto the table, there to sit or 
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stand: whereas they should make them come up one by one 
unto it: the suffering the people to give the cup one to an- 
other, it being contrary to the express letter of a canon of our 
Discipline, which ordereth pastors to deliver it.” 

These are plain evidences, that the French Church did not 
think it most advisable to leave all men to their own private 
methods in celebrating divine service, and administering the 
sacraments: they knew that if men were left to do as they 
would, they would have very different and singular ways; and 
that would raise scruples in the minds of weak people, and 
tempt them to think either that it was not the same action, or 
that one way was much better than another ; the consequences 
of which must be doubtings and jealousies, if not sidings and 
factions, and following one teacher above another, with many 
such scandals and inconveniences that might attend it. To 
remedy all which, the Church knew no better method, than to 
oblige all her ministers and people to a strict uniformity, that 
there might be no occasions of strife among them. 

This was the ground of that famous oath, called the Oath 
of Union, which was drawn up in the Synod of Privas, 1612, 
and confirmed in the following Synods of Tonneins, Vitre, and 
Alez, and runs in this form: ‘ We knowing by experience, 
that nothing is more necessary to preserve the peace and 
welfare of the Church, than a holy union and concord, both in 
doctrine and discipline, and their dependencies, and that the 
Church cannot long subsist without it, have, in the 
name of all our Churches, sworn and protested to remain in- 
separably united in that confession of faith, and keep inviolably 
that ecclesiastical discipline, which is established in the re- 
formed Churches of this kingdom.” " 

That which I chiefly remark in this oath, is the reason given 
for imposing it ; to wit, the preservation of union and concord 
in the Church ; to maintain which, they did not think it suf- 
ficient that they were all agreed in the same confession of 
faith, unless they kept inviolably to the observation of the 
same discipline also; and, therefore, they entered upon a most 
strict oath to keep it uniformly, and see that all their Churches 
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walked by the same rule in the public exercise of divine service. 
I hope no one will say, this was to leave all indifferent cir- 
cumstances, rites, and ceremonies to every man’s liberty, to _ 
use or not use at his pleasure. 

3. If any particular Church or persons were aggrieved with 
these impositions, and desired to be freed from them, either 
by altering the laws that enjoined them, or relaxing their force, 
and leaving them to their liberty, their petitions were seldom 
granted ; unless in some very weighty case, that obliged them 
to change a law, or grant a general dispensation. It was a 
rule made in the Synod of Tonneins, 1614,” “That even 
national synods should not only not innovate any thing in the 
confession of faith, catechism, liturgy, and discipline of the 
Churches, unless the matter had been first proposed by one or 
more provinces, but unless also it were a thing of very great 
importance.” I shall have occasion hereafter to show upon 
many particular heads, how often they refused to make alter- 
ations, or so much as tolerate practices contrary to their rules — 
of discipline, though often importunately solicited to do it ; 
not only by single persons, but sometimes whole Churches. 
Mr. Diodati desired to have a new translation of the Bible 
brought into the Church, but his petition was rejected in the 
Synod of Alencon. The Church of Montauban desired leave 
to continue an old custom that had been among them; which 
was for elders to deliver the cup to the people in the sacra- 
ment; but they could not be heard in the Synod of Alez, 
because it was contrary to a rule of their discipline, and there- 
fore their pastors were peremptorily commanded to conform 
to the established order. The Churches of Nismes and 
Montpellier made fresh instances for the same privilege, in the 
Synods of Alengon and Charenton, but they had no answer, 
save this, That they should conform themselves to the canon 
of their discipline, on pain of being prosecuted with all eccle- 
siastical censures. And so in many the like cases. 

4. If it be said, this rigour was not used toward men that 
scrupled or doubted of the lawfulness of any part of their dis- 
cipline, but only when they desired alterations or dispensations 
upon some other reasons ; I answer, that is not true; for their 
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Book of Discipline supposes and provides against many such 
cases, and gives directions what is to be done with men that 
dissent, and stir up contention, and break the Church’s union 
about any point of doctrine, or of discipline, or about the form 
of catechising, or administration of the sacraments, or of public 
prayers, or the celebration of marriage. And the rules they 
give for satisfying Dissenters in these cases, are, first, “" That 
the Consistory of the place shall endeavour to remove their 
scruples with all meekness, from the Word of God: but in 
case they do not rest satisfied with that, then their arguments 
are to be heard before a Classis ; after that before a provincial 
synod; and last of all before a national synod; unto which if 
they refuse to yield full obedience, and in express terms disclaim 
their errors, they are to be cut off by excommunication from 
the body of the Church.” * 

It cannot be denied, but that this canon speaks of Dissenters, 
that have real scruples upon them, touching discipline and 
ceremonies: yet the method which the French Church orders 
to be taken with them, is not to accuse herself of unjust impo- 
sitions, and comply with their errors by a needless alteration 
of her own laws, or such indulgences as would breed greater 
disturbances and confusion ; but to admonish and instruct them 
soberly out of the Word of God, time after time, till they 
utterly refused to hear her voice: in which case she would 
have them no longer treated as sons, but cast out of her com- 
munion, as incorrigible offenders against the discipline of the 
Church. 

They now who condemn the Church of England, for not 
complying with Dissenters so far as to leave all things at liberty 
that any men scruple and think unlawful, and would have 
her reform by the example of the best Reformed Churches, 
would do well to consider, whether the example they pro- 
pound for her imitation, do not rather exceed her in rigour 
and stiffness, (as they call it,) and teach her a more severe 
discipline instead of condescension. It appears from what 
I have discoursed, that there is no other power challenged 
or exercised by the Church of England, in this whole 
matter relating to rites and ceremonies, but what is as 

* Book of Discipline, p. xxxv. chap. v. art. xxxi. 
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fully exercised in the French Church; which is abundantly 
sufficient to justify (so far as I have undertaken to do) the 
20th article of our Church, from the exceptions of Mr. Baxter 
and all others, who have raised causeless clamours against it. 
I will now proceed to consider what is said against the remain- 
ing articles. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN ANSWER TO SOME REFLECTIONS MADE ON THE TWENTY- 
FIRST, TWENTY-THIRD, AND TWENTY-FIFTH ARTICLES, BY 
MR. BAXTER. 


Tue 21st article of our Church is so entirely levelled against 
the popish doctrines, relating to the calling and infallibility of 
general councils, that one would wonder what any Protestant 
writer could find to except against it. The words of the article 
are, “General councils may not be gathered together without 
the commandment and will of princes. And when they be 
gathered together (forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, 
whereof all be not governed by the Spirit and Word of God), 
they may err, and sometimes have erred even in things per- 
taining unto God.” 

Now Mr. Baxter says, ‘‘ Too many deny what is here said 
against gathering general councils without the will of princes ; 
and that councils may err in things pertaining to God.” But 
who are these good men that have such scruples upon them? 
Mr. Baxter names none, but leaves his reader to guess, who 
will easily imagine that he can mean no other but papists, since 
none but papists deny either part of this article. I should 
abuse my readers’ patience, should I go about to prove, that 
the French writers are none of those who deny it: I shall only 
observe one thing; that by the same reason Mr. Baxter men- 
tions this article as excepted against by too many, he might 
have said the same of the next that follows, however he came 
to miss it. For the same persons that deny the 21st 
article, deny also the 22nd, which says, “‘The Romish 
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doctrine concerning purgatory, pardons, worshipping and ado- 
ration as well of images as reliques; and also invocation of 
saints is a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.” It must be owned, there are too many who. deny 
this article; but what then? Must the Church wave this 
article too, in compliance with the scruples of those who deny 
it? No, Mr. Baxter himself does not think fit to say so. 
Then I think he ought not to have mentioned the 21st article 
upon that account; since the very same persons who defend 
the infallibility of general councils, defend the doctrines of pur- 
gatory, pardons, image-worship, ὅσο. © 

He says next, the 28rd article seems defective about calling 
ministers, to them that are for uninterrupted canonical succes- 
sion. He names none; but if he meant any true ministers, of 
the Church of England, I dare say he was mistaken. For 
they who speak the most for uninterrupted succession, never 
said this article was defective. For they say, uninterrupted 
succession is implied in the article itself, which speaks of ordi- 
nary vocation in these terms: “" Those we ought to judge law- 
fully called and sent, which be chosen and called to this work 
by men who have public authority given unto them in the con- 
gregation, to call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” 
Now persons who have public authority to call others, are such 
as have received that authority from others before, who had 
power to give it; and they again received that power from 
others so qualified before them ; and so on, till the succession 
may be traced up even to the apostles. And this is true in all 
ordinary and common vocation of ministers, which the article 
speaks of. As for extraordinary cases, and cases of absolute 
necessity, I know no one that insists upon uninterrupted suc- 
cession in them; for such cases come not within the compass 
of ordinary rules, which are only made for common and ordi- 
nary cases. The French confession in the 31st article, which 
speaks of the vocation of ministers, expressly puts in this 
caution: ‘‘ We believe that it is not lawful for any man of his 
own authority to take upon himself the government of the 
Church ; but that every one ought to be admitted thereunto by 
a lawful election, if it may possibly be done, and that the Lord’ 

12 
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do so permit it. Which exception we have expressly added, 
because that sometimes (as it hath fallen out in our days) the 
state of the Church being interrupted, God hath raised up some 
persons in an extraordinary manner, for to repair the ruins of 
the decayed Church.” I dispute not now whether this be true 
of Calvin and their first reformers, that they had such an extra- 
ordinary vocation from God: that perhaps would admit of some 
debate : but the thing I hence observe, admits of none, viz. 
that they were wholly for uninterrupted succession, except in 
extraordinary cases.’ And that is sufficient to justify both 
the sense I have given the article of our Church (which I say 
implies an uninterrupted succession) and also those whom Mr. 
Baxter wrongfully charges with believing the article to be 
defective. 

The 24th article Mr. Baxter passes over, though I do not 
see why he might not as well have taken it in his way, and 
censured it among the rest; at least, with as good reason as 
he does the 21st. For though it be very true, “ That it is a 
thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God, and the custom 
of the primitive Church, to have public prayer in the Church, 
or to minister the sacraments in a tongue not understood of the 
people ;” yet there are too many who deny this: and that 
was Mr. Baxter’s good reason against the 21st article, which 
will hold every jot as well against this. 

However the 25th article could not escape him. He says, 
“Some great Churchmen think contrary to it, that confirma- 
tion is a Gospel-sacrament.” He was too wise to name names, 
lest perhaps the persons might have justified themselves, and 
proved him a misrepresenter of their doctrine. But admit the 
charge were true, what is. it to the Church, or her articles ? 


Y Calvin himself defends uninterrupted succession as much as any man, in 
ordinary cases; as appears from his Letter to the King of Poland, p. 87. 
Optandum esset, ut valeret continua successio, ut functio ipsa quasi per manus 
traderetur. .... Quia autem Pape tyrannide abrupta fuit vera ordinationis 
series, novo subsidio nunc opus est ad ecclesize instaurationem.....Omnino 
extraordinarium fuit hoc munus, quod Dominus nobis injunxit, dum opera nostra 
ad colligendas ecclesias usus est. Qui ergo ita preeter spem hominum insolito 
modo repente apparuerunt sincerze pietatis vindices, eorum vocatio a communi 
regula sestimari non debet. (Genev. 1575. pag. 142.) See also his Letter to 
N.N. p. 214. 
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“‘ Why then,” he says, “it is evident that many subscribers are 
great nonconformists, and if they speak their mind, are excom- 
municated ipso facto.” The inference from all which, if there be 
any sense or reason in what he said at first, must be, that they 
who thus speak or write against the articles, may be good men 
for all that, and it is very rigorous in the Church to excommu- 
nicate them for it. The pretended rigour of this excommuni- 
cation will be considered in another place, when I come to 
speak of the canons of the Church: here I only observe what a 
character Mr. Baxter gives many of these his good men, who 
have scruples against the articles, when he styles them sub- 
scribing nonconformists: the English of which is, either that 
they subscribe against their conscience, or at least make no 
conscience to write against their subscription: neither of which 
are very commendable qualities in any men, and least of all in 
men of repute and character for their goodness. But be their 
goodness what it will in other respects, the Church has no 
reason to alter her doctrine for their scruples, any more than 
is done in the Church of France, whose doctrine I have proved 
to be the same with our articles in every point that any of 
these good men scruple. And so I have done with Mr. Bax- 
ter’s exceptions, which he professes to be made not in his own 
behalf, but in behalf of others. 


-CHAPTER X. 


OF SOME OTHER OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE ARTICLES, MADE 
BY OTHER DISSENTERS. 


In the year 1660, there was a book written by divers ministers 
of sundry counties in England, entitled, ‘ Reasons showing the 
necessity of reformation of the public doctrine, worship, rites and 
ceremonies, Church-government and discipline :’ in which several 
other objections are advanced against the articles, under the 
first head of reforming the public doctrine. 

They object against the sixth article, That it is defective, 
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because it enumerates not all the books of the New Testament, 
but only says, ‘ All the books of the New Testament, as they 
are commonly received, we do receive and account canonical.’ 
And because in the same article it is said, ‘ By canonical books 
we understand such, of whose authority there was never any 
doubt in the Church :᾿ ‘“ Now,” say they, “it is well known, 
that there have been doubts in the Church about the Epistle 
of St. James, the second of Peter, and several other books 
and passages in. the New Testament :—therefore the article 
is‘ defective in not enumerating all the books of the New 
Testament.” 

Now the question is, whether the article do not as plainly 
signify what books of the New Testament are to be received 
as canonical, as if it had particularly enumerated them: since 
it says, ‘All the books of the New Testament, as they are com- 
monly received, we do receive and account canonical.’ Who is 
there so ignorant, as not to know what books of the New Testa- 
ment are now commonly received in all the Churches of Eu- 
rope, Popish as well as Protestant? Therefore there was no 
occasion to enumerate them, because there was no doubt 
made about them. ““ Yes,” they say, “there have been 
doubts in the Church about the Epistle of St. James, the 
second of Peter, and several other books and passages in the 
New Testament.” But this is either a great mistake, or a 
great fallacy: for if they mean the Catholic Church, or the 
major part of it, it is a great mistake to say there ever were 
any such doubts in the Church: but if they mean particular 
men’s opinions, then it is a fallacy put upon the reader, to call 
such doubts in the Church; for the article denies not that 
some of these books were doubted of by particular persons, but 
the meaning is, that they were never generally doubted of in 
the Catholic Church. And therefore it was sufficient to say, 
We receive them as they are commonly received, and ever 
have been received, without any doubt in the Catholic Church. 

If this were any real defect in the article, or objection against 
it, the argument would be much stronger against the confessions 
of most of the Reformed Churches, which neither enumerate 
the books of the Old Testament, nor the New, but only say, 
‘ They receive the canonical Scripture, or the writings of the pro- 
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phets and apostles,’ as it is in the Saxon Confession ;° the Hel- 
vetic,* Scottish,é Bohemic," and that of Wittenberg,' which uses 
the very expression of our article, to declare what books of the 
Old Testament, as well as the New, are to be taken for canonical 
Scripture, without enumerating either the one or the other. 
“ΒΥ the Holy Scripture we understand those canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority there never 
was any doubt in the Church.” 

Yea, the French and Belgic confessions, which are the only 
confessions that particularly enumerate all the books both of 
the Old and New Testament, do not enumerate the several 
passages of the New Testament, of which some have doubted : 
such as the last chapter of St. Mark, the beginning of the eighth 
chapter of St. John, and that part of the 22nd chapter of St. 
Luke, which relates the history of our Saviour’s bloody sweat. 
For though some particular persons doubted of these passages, 
yet the Church never did ; and they are now commonly received 
for canonical and authentic. Upon which account, the French 
Church had no need to specify these particular places, but only _ 
to say they received the Gospels of Mark, Luke, and John, as 
they ever were, and now are commonly received. And what 
justifies the Church of France, justifies also the Church of 
England from this trifling objection. 


© Art. i. in Syntagm. Confess, Fidei, part ii. p. 72. Adfirmamus clare coram 
Deo et universa ecclesia in ccelo et in terra, nos vera fide amplecti omnia scripta 
prophetarum et apostolorum. 

f Art. i. in Syntagm. Confess. p. 87. Scriptura canonica, verbum Dei, Spiritu 
Sancto tradita et per prophetas apostolosque mundo proposita, omnium per- 
fectissima et antiquissima philosophia, pietatem omnem, omnem vite rationem 
sola perfecte continet. 

& Art. xviii. in Syntagm. Confess. p. 150. Doctrina, que in ecclesiis nostris 
docetur, verbo descripte continetur, videlicet in libris Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, de libris enim illis loquimur, qui a veteribus canonici habiti fuerunt. 

h Art. i. ibid. part ii, p. 236. Nostri omnes unanimi consensu docent, scrip- 
turas sacras, que in bibliis ipsis continentur et a patribus receptee auctoritate- 
que canonica donates sunt, pro inconcusse veris certissimisque habendas, 

i Art, xxix. ibid. p. 180. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
. OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH ARTICLE, AND THE HOMILIES. 


ANOTHER of their attacks is upon the 35th article, “which, 
says the book of Homilies, contains a godly and wholesome 
doctrine necessary for these times, and are therefore to be 
read in Churches by the ministers diligently. Now by this 
means, they say, men must subscribe false doctrines or asser- 
tions, because there are some things false in the homilies ; and 
they instance in two particulars* 1. In the homily Of the 
time and place of prayer,! it is said, That plurality of wives 
was by special prerogative suffered to the fathers of the Old 
Testament, not for satisfying their carnal and fleshly lusts, but 
to have many children, because every one of them hoped, and 
begged ofttimes of God in their prayers, that that blessed seed 
which God promised should come into the world to break the 
serpent’s head, might come and be born of his stock and 
kindred.” Now this, they say, is false ; because every one knew 
out of what tribe Christ was to issue. 

To which I answer: 1. That supposing this were a mistake 
in the homily, (as it is not, but only a mistake in the objectors,) 
yet it is not of that consequence, as to hinder the book of 
Homilies from being a book ‘ that contains a godly and whole- 
some doctrine, fit to be read in Churches:’ which is all that 
men subscribe ; and not as the objectors say, that we subscribe 
to false doctrines, and false assertions: which is a false asser- 
tion in them. It is well known, that Clemens’s Epistle, which 
has the story of the Phoenix in it, was anciently read in many 


k The words which the objectors allege, are not in the Homily, Of the time 
and place of prayer, but in the first part of the Homily, entitled, ‘ An Informa- 
tion for them which take offence at certain places of the Holy Scripture.’ 

1 Part ii. p. 147. 
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Churches. So was also Hermes Pastor, and the homilies of 
Ephraim Syrus, and several other Fathers, which perhaps had 
as great mistakes in them. And what comes nearer to my 
purpose, Beza tells us, that Calvin’s Homilies upon Job were 
read both publicly and privately with great benefit, in many 
parts of the French Church, where they supplied the place of 
pastors, when pastors were wanting.” 

And Hottinger says the same of Bullinger’s Decads of Ser- 
mons, that in Holland and the rest of the Belgic Churches, 
they were ordered by public authority, from the beginning of 
the Reformation, to be read in such places as wanted minis- 
ters to preach to them.” 

Now it is great odds, but that in two such large volumes as 
Bullinger’s Decads, and Calvin’s Homilies upon Job, some 
nice critics, if they would set about it, might find as great 
faults as our objectors suppose this to be which they mention. 
But what then? Must the Churches of France and Belgium be 
said to subscribe to the truth of every tittle contained in those 
two books, mistakes and all, because they think them to con- 
tain a godly and wholesome doctrine, fit to be authorized 
publicly to be read in their congregations? No, certainly : 
Beza himself was not so great an admirer of Calvin, as to 
think that all his sermons and comments were without their 
failings. He expressly owns the contrary in one of his epistles, 
where yet he defends his catechism as free from faults, against 
the exceptions of one Adrian, a Dutchman.® 


τὰ Beza, Prefat. in Conciones Calvin. in Librum Jobi. Editee sunt jam pri- 
dem Gallicé istee conciones non ipsius certe Calvini voluntate, qui illas sibi 
velut extorqueri testabatur, sed collegarum ipsius judicio, et eorum, qui loquen- 
tem illum audierant, efflagitatione. Neque vero id temere factum fuisse, res 
ipsa mox ostendit, maximo cum remotissimarum etiam Gallicarum ecclesiarum 
fructu, quibus usque adeo privatim et publice placuerunt, ut plurimis in locis, 
quibus quotidiani pastores deerant, conciones istee in communi coetu ex pulpito 
recitatee, pastorum vice fuerint, etc. 

n Hotting. Histor. Eccles. seecul. xvi. part iv. p. 960. Est in Belgii reformati 
orthodoxis ecclesiis Bullingeri nomen et gratum et celebre cum ob libros ipsius 
alios, tum ob eum maxime, cui titulum fecit Decades, (Belgee vocant Huysboeck,) 
qui liber ab initio reformationis semper in Belgio, quam ullus alius, exceptis 
bibliis, lectus et ecclesiis, ut in costibus, in quibus, propter ministri defectum, 
viva vox audiri non poterit, legeretur, publice commendatus fuit. 

© Beza, Epist. iv. p. 41. (p. m. 200.) Quis umquam ex nostris, vel D. Calvini 
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And this were a sufficient answer to our objectors, sup- 
posing the passage in the homily they quote, to be a real 
mistake. 

2. But after all, the mistake is only in themselves, and not 
in the homily. For the homily does not speak of such fathers, 
as might know that the promised seed was to issue out of 
the tribe of Judah; but of Abraham and Jacob, who lived 
long before Judah was born, or the promise confined to that 
tribe; which was not till Jacob’s death at least, who then 
first made mention of the Shiloh’s coming out of the tribe of 
Judah. And this our objectors could not be ignorant of; but 
if they had dealt fairly with the homily and their readers, they 
_had spoiled their own objection. For though the fathers of 
other tribes could not pray that the promised seed might come 
of their stock and kindred, after the promise was clearly 
understood to be confined to the tribe of Judah; yet Abra- 
ham and Jacob might pray for this, as doubtless they did: and 
that is all the homily asserts, as any one will be satisfied that 
consults it. 

Their other objection is against a passage in the second 
part of the Homily of Alms, p. 160, where are these words : 
“ The same lesson doth the Holy Ghost also teach, in sundry 
places of the Scripture ; saying, ‘ Mercifulness and almsgiving 
purgeth from all sins, and delivereth from death, and suffereth 
not the soul to come into darkness. . A great confidence may 
they have before the high God, that show mercy and com- 
passion to them that are afflicted.’” Now over-against these 
words, in the margin, is cited Tobit iv. Whence our objectors 
conclude that the homily stands chargeable with these two 
gross errors. 1. That the book of Tobit is to be taken for 
Holy Scripture. 2. That it was indited by the Holy Ghost. 

To which I answer, first, that there is no. necessity of 
either of these charges. For though Tobit be cited in the 
margin, yet the first text alleged is not to be found m Tobit, 
but in the canonical book of Proverbs, xvi. 6. ‘“ By mercy 
and truth, iniquity is purged.” And the next expression, “‘ Mer- 


vel cujuscumque alterius scripta verbo Dei exeequavit? Quis eo adigendum 
quemquam putavit, ut in locorum scripture interpretatione a D. Calvini sen- 
tentia non discederet? 
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cifulness delivereth from death,” may as well be ascribed to 
Solomon also, (Prov. x. 2. and xi. 4.) where he says, “ Right- 
eousness delivereth from death,” that is, mercifulness, as the 
original signifies, and as it is sometimes translated. 

Since, therefore, the principal part of these texts are to be 
found in the canonical Scripture, it is reasonable to believe the 
homily refers to them in that expression, “The same lesson doth 
the Holy Ghost also teach in sundry places of the Scripture:” 
and though Tobit and Ecclesiasticus be cited in the margin 
at the same time, that does not prove them to be canonical 
Scripture indited by the Holy Ghost. 

But secondly, suppose the homily had said this in express 
terms; yet the same candor and favourable construction, 
which is commonly allowed by all Protestant writers to the 
primitive Fathers, will take off the seeming harshness and sole- 
cism of this expression. For though the Fathers had gene- 
rally the same opinion of the canonical and apocryphal books 
that we have, yet many of them in their free and popular dis- 
courses cite the apocryphal books under the title of Holy 
Scripture, and canonical writings, inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
And yet we do not think fit to condemn them, or yield up their 
testimonies to the Papists, but expound them to an allowable 
sense by a soft and favourable interpretation. Thus Chamier 
observes, that Athanasius in his book ‘de Virginitate’ cites 
Ecclesiasticus under the title of Ocia γραφὴ, Divine Scripture ; 
and Hilary, on the 135th Psalm, calls the author of the Book 
of Wisdom by the name of Prophet, ““ Id docet Propheta.” Yet 
he will not ajlow that these Fathers believed these books to 
be strictly canonical and inspired writings, because the same 
Fathers elsewhere call them apocryphal. Therefore he says, 
“Though they cited them sometimes with such honourable 
titles, yet it does not follow that those books are canonical, 
though the Fathers allege them under the name of Holy 
Scripture and the Holy Ghost, because they did not then 
stand to examine their authority to the quick.” 

P Chamier. Panstrat. tom. i. de Canone, lib. iv. cap. iv. n. v. Illud est verius 
putasse patres, licere sibi etiam ab apocryphis sumere testimonium veritatis: 
et quidem cum preefatione honoris; non ad vivum tamen exacta auctoritate : 


ideoque non sequi, esse eos libros canonicos, qui ‘ nomine Scripturse Sanctee ac 
Spiritus’ citantur a patribus. 
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And so Rivet in like manner apologizes for’ them against 
Baily the Jesuit : “‘ We do not deny,” says he, “‘ that many of 
the ancients before St. Jerome’s time, or thereabouts, did 
sometimes cite the controverted books as sacred and divine 
Scriptures, and commended them as prophetical writings. Thus 
St. Ambrose calls the Book of Tobit, ‘scriptura prophetica,’ 
prophetical Scripture, (lib. de Tobia, 6. 1.) Clemens Alexan- 
drinus calls Baruch ‘ Divine Scripture,’ (Pedag. 1. ii. ¢. 36.) 
and Theodoret in his exposition of Baruch does the same. 
Cyprian terms the History of Susannah ‘ divine,’ (lib. de Lap- 
sis,) and St. Ambrose does the like (de Spiritu Sancto, 6. 7.). 
Cyprian cites the Book of Wisdom by the title of ‘Divine Scrip- 
ture’ (de Habitu Virg.) ; and Cyril of Alexandria follows him 
therein (lib. ii. cont. Julian.). Yet it does not hence follow 
that they believed these books to be strictly canonical Scrip- 
ture.— We answer as Bellarmin does about the canons of the 
councils and popes, when he says, Though they be distinguished 
from, and postponed to the divine Scripture, yet they are and 
may be called, swo modo, in their way, sacred and canonical writ- 
ing, as the seventh general council calls the decrees of councils, 
‘divinely inspired constitutions.’ And pope Innocent ITT. cites 
a saying of St. Austin’s out of his 17th Homily ‘de Verbis 
Apostoli,’ under the title of ‘holy Scripture.”” So we say of 
these apocryphal books, “that some of the Fathers call them, at 
large and after some sort, sacred and divine; when they speak 
not accurately, but popularly, and to such with whom they had 
no controversy about them. As we ourselves sometimes cite 
them, to illustrate things contained in the canonical Scripture. 
Nor do we deny, but that though these books cannot be 
esteemed truly canonical, yet they are of greater authority than 
any other uncanonical writings; to distinguish them from 
which, they are comparatively by some in a less accurate signi- 
fication termed ‘sacred and divine.” Thus far Rivet in his 
answer to the Jesuit’s objection.? 


@ Rivet. Cathol. Orthod. Tract. i. Queest. xiii, num. vii. Nec tamen negamus, 
quosdam ex veteribus, qui vixerunt ante Hieronymum, aut eodem tempore, 
controversos libros aliquando citasse ut scripturas sacras et divinas, immo com- 
mendasse tamquam propheticos. .. Sic Tobise liber Calixto Papse, Scriptura 
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Now use but the same candour and distinction for this ex- 
pression in the Homilies, as these learned Frenchmen do for 
the primitive Fathers, and our objector’s argument will vanish 
into nothing. For at worst it is but an inaccurate expression 
in a popular discourse, and may be allowed as well as those 
sayings of the primitive Fathers; whom we do not presently 
damn as heterodox and absurd, but allow them the justice of a 
fair and reasonable interpretation. 

Chamier makes the same apology for those Fathers, who say 
the translation of the Septuagint was made by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost :* “I answer,” says he, “that all the faithful 


Sacra habetur; Ambrosio, (lib. de Tobia, cap. i.) prophetioa; Liber Baruch 
Clementi Alexandrino, (Peedagog. lib. ii. cap. iii.) et Theodoreto, (in Exposit. 
Bar.) Scriptura divina ; Cypriano, (Serm. i. de Lapsis,) historia Susannse divina. 
Item Ambrosio, (de Sp. S. cap. vii.). Sapientise librum Cyprianus, (de Habitu 
Virg.) Ecclesiasticum Cyrillus, (lib. ii. in Julian.) divinam Soripturam appel- 
lant. Sed inde non sequi, quod volunt (pontificii). Bellarminus, (lib. i. de 
Verb. Dei, cap. xx.) ipse satis ostendit, quum negat Herm seu Hermetis 
librum esse canonicum, etsi divinitus inspiratum putaverit Origenes (lib. x. in 
Epist. ad Roman.) et ex eodem testimonia proferant, tamquam ex scriptura 
sacra, Tertullianus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Athanasius, Cassianus, ete. Neque 
librum iv. Esdre inter canonicos recipit, etsi non solum citet eum, Ambrosius, 
(lib.. de Bono Mortis et lib. ii.) sed etiam Esdram esse ejus auctorem adserat, 
et testimonium, ex eo desumtum, scripturam absolute appellet, quinimmo addat 
secundum collatam in se revelationem loquutum. Idem Bellarminus ἡ Licet,’ 
inquit, ‘canones conciliorum et pontificum distinguantur et postponantur scrip- 
ture: diving, tamen suo modo sunt et dici possunt ‘ scriptura sacra et canonica,’ 
quomodo vii. Synodus Act. iii. vocat decreta conciliorum, ‘ divinitus inspiratas’ 
constitutiones. Immo Innocentius (cap. cum Marthe. Extra de Celebr. Miss.) 
vocat Scripturam Sacram sententiam illam Augustini ex serm. xvii. de verbo 
Apostoli, ‘ Injuriam facit martyri, qui orat pro martyre.’ Idem nos dicimus de 
libris ecclesiasticis, suo modo ἐν πλάτει dictos fuisse a nonnullis patribus sacros 
et divinos, nempe quum non accurate loquerentur, sed populariter; idque cum 
extra hujus questionis de discrimine sacrorum librorum orbem versarentur ; 
ipsisque cum adversariis res esset, qui non refragabantur. Quo pacto etiam 
nos inde arcessimus testimonia, que γνησίως canonicis succenturiata, rem 
aliquando possunt illustrare: nec imus inficias, etsi libri illi canonicam aucto- 
ritatem non possint adsequi apud eos, qui recte judicant, majorem esse nihilo 
minus eorum auctoritatem, quam aliorum quorumvis ἀκανονίστων, ad quorum 
differentiam comparate a nonnullis, significatione vocum minus exquisita, sacri 
et divini dicti sunt. (Rotterd. 1660. vol. iii. p. 87.) : 

τ Chamier. Panstrat. tom. i. lib. xiii. cap. iv. ἢ, iv. Respondeo, Spiritu 
Sancto inspirari omnes fideles, quoties aliquid agunt boni: unde dicuntur 
θεοδίδακτοι, et Spiritum Dei habere in se habitantem. Sed ejus adflatus varii 
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are inspired by the Holy Ghost, whenever they do any good 
thing. Whence they are said to be taught of God, and to 
have the Spirit of God dwelling in them. But there are dif- 
ferent degrees of this inspiration : the highest of which is when 
men are so moved, as to be immediately and extraordinarily 
illuminated, as the prophets and apostles were. After whom 
there is great diversity of spiritual gifts; some receive more, 
some less, of that infinite abundance, but none come up to 
those of the first rank, though all may be said to be moved by 
the Holy Ghost. As Gaudentius said of St. Ambrose, He 
will speak by the Holy Ghost, with which he is filled, and out 
of his belly will flow rivers of living water.” In this lower 
sense he allows the authors of the Septuagint to be inspired ; 
but then he says it does not follow that their translation was 
properly divine and authentic. And those fathers which said 
it was done by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, must be 
understood of this inferior and ordinary sort of inspiration. 

The same we say of the authors of the homilies, that sup- 
posing they had quoted Tobit and Ecclesiasticus as inspired 
writings, they must of necessity be understood of this lower 
and ordinary kind of inspiration. In the same sense as Calvin 
says of himself, that he doubted not but that he had the assis- 
tance of God in writing his catechism.’ And as the Synod of 
Tonneins told King James in their letter to him, “‘ That they 
received with all reverence and submission his good and whole- 
some counsels, as flowing from the Holy Spirit of God.” * 

I suppose no one will think that either Calvin took himself 
to be inspired, or that the Frenchmen at Tonneins had such a 
veneration for King James, as to take his counsels for divine 
oracles. Yet they might say truly that his counsels flowed 
from the Holy Spirit of God, in the common and ordinary way 


sunt gradus, inter quos primus et summus ille est, quo sic moventur homines 
ut immediate et extra ordinem illuminentur, sicut olim prophetis accidit et 
apostolis, quos extra omnem comparationis aleam doctores habemus a Deo 
constitutos. Post hos maxima est τῶν χαρισμάτων διαφορὰ, donorum Dei, et 
ut apostolus loquitur, ‘spirituum differentia ;? ut hi plus, illi quidem minus de 
infinita abundantia acceperint: nemo tamen ita, ut accedat ad illos primos. Et 
quamvis longe ab iis absint, nihilo minus a Spiritu Sancto agi dicuntur. 

8 In quo scribendo Dominum mihi adfuisse confido. Ep. ad N. p. 263. 

t Synod of Tonneins, 1614. c. xix. p. 438. 

VOL. IX. H 
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of divine assistance ; reserving it still as the peculiar privilege 
of prophets and apostles, to be extraordinarily and infallibly 
guided by the Holy Ghost. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE OBJECTIONS MADE AGAINST THE SIXTEENTH, 
TWENTIETH, THIRTY-FOURTH, AND THIRTY-SEVENTH AR- 
TICLES, BY THE AFORESAID AUTHORS. 


THE same authors express themselves much aggrieved at a 
declaration put forth by King Charles the First, and prefixed 
to the Book of Articles; wherein among other things it is 
ordered ; ‘ That no man shall either print or preach, to draw 
any article aside any way, nor put his own sense or comment 
upon it, but shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense 
of it.” Now by this means, they say, all ministers are deprived 
of the liberty of interpreting any one of the articles. So that 
whereas it is said in the 16th article, ‘Not every deadly sin 
willingly committed after baptism, is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost ;’ no minister may dare to open the nature of deadly 
sin, nor say that all sins are deadly, contrary to the Popish 
distinction of sins into mortal and venial; nor explain what is 
meant by falling from grace. So again, whereas it is said in 
the 20th article, ‘ The Church hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith ;? ministers 
may not inquire what is meant by the Church, whether the 
Church Catholic, or Church of England ; nor what the Chureh 
of England is ; what rites or ceremonies it may ordain; or how 
far her authority extends in controversies of faith. And if she 
happen to ordain ought contrary to God’s Word, or expound 
one place of Scripture repugnant to another, or enforce any 
thing to be believed for necessity of salvation, that is beside 
the Word, no man may question it: but we must assent and 
subscribe to it in the literal and grammatical sense of it, or be 
deprived of all ecclesiastical promotions. 

And whereas the 34th article treats of the traditions and 

12 
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ceremonies of the Church, ordained by common authority, ὅσο. 
we must not curiously inquire what is meant by traditions ; 
whether the traditions of the Church of Rome, or any other 
Church ; whether traditions be distinct from ceremonies, or 
the same with them ; how a tradition may be said to be or- 
dained ; or what is meant by common authority.” Thus far 
the objectors in their Plea for Reformation of Doctrine, p. 3. 

To which I answer, 1. That the literal and grammatical 
sense, is the sense in which all Churches commonly desire their 
articles to be understood; and to understand them in any 
other sense, is either to force unnatural interpretations upon 
plain words, or make nonsense of them. It is a known con- 
troversy betwixt Protestants and Papists, concerning the literal 
and mystical sense of Scripture; where the question is not, 
whether the Scripture be ordinarily to be taken in a literal 
sense, and sometimes in a mystical: for in this both sides are 
agreed ; as any one that pleases may satisfy himself, by con- 
sulting any of the following authors. ‘ We acknowledge” 
(says Chamier ") “both a mystical and literal sense in Scrip- 
ture.” So Whitaker,” “We affirm there is one true, proper, 
genuine sense of Scripture arising from the words rightly 
understood, which we call literal,” &c. Rivet speaks often to 
the same purpose in his controversial writings.* 

Therefore the objectors were very weak to quarrel with the 
king’s declaration, for ordering men to take the articles in their 
literal and grammatical sense, which is the only sense in which 
they can be rationally understood, by the unanimous judgment 
of all Protestant writers. 

2. Their several inferences from thence, are altogether as 
absurd ; that therefore ministers may not explain those pas- 
sages in the several articles they mention, because they must 
only take them in their literal and grammatical sense. They 


ἃ Chamier, vol. i. de Sensu Scripture, lib. xv. chap. i. Sensum litteralem 
et mysticum agnoscimus. 

ν Whitaker, de Scriptures Interpret. queest. v. cap. ii. Adfirmamus unicum 
esse verum, proprium ac genuinum Scripture: sensum, ex verbis vere intellectis 
orientem, quem litteralem dicimus, etc. 

x Rivet. Isagog. ad Scriptur. Sacr. cap. xiv. Item Cathol. Orthodox. tract. i. 
queest. v. n. 2. : 
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might as well have said, with the very same truth and modesty, 
that Protestant Churches forbid their ministers to explain any 
passage of Scripture, or write any comments upon it, because 
they say the Scripture is to be understood in its literal and 
grammatical sense ; when yet that means no more than this, 
—that words are to be taken in their true, proper, genuine 
sense, as they may reasonably be supposed to be taken by the 
author that makes use of them ; which is so far from hindering 
any man from explaining them, that it is the most certain rule 
and guide to direct us how to explain them right, according to 
the true sense and meaning of the author. So much were our 
objectors mistaken, both in their premises and their con- 
clusion. 

Their objection against the 37th article, is a very trifle. 
They cannot consent to read it as it is now printed, and to be 
taken in the literal sense, because it says, “‘The Queen’s Ma- 
jesty hath the chief power in this realm of England,” &c. For 
now they think it should be the King’s Majesty, since Queen 
Elizabeth is dead. 

But why did not such men’s scruples lead them as well to 

‘complain of subscribing the Bible, and to require some altera- 
tions to be made in it? For there are many such expressions 
as this in the Scripture itself. Thus (Gen. xxxv. 20.) “ That is 
the pillar of Rachel’s grave wnto this day,” must not be taken 
in the literal sense; because, though it was in being when 
Moses wrote, yet now it is no where to be found. Joseph 
(Gen. xlvii. 26.) made it a law over the land of Egypt wnto 
this day, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part of the land, 
ὅσο. But if we take the words in the rigour our objectors do, 
neither Pharaoh nor the law are, at this day, in being: but 
they were, when Moses wrote it. And so was Queen Elizabeth, 
when the article was made: and that is enough to justify the 
expression, as appears from those instances I have given out 
of Scripture, and a thousand others that might be produced of 
the like nature. 

And yet if this had been an insuperable scruple with the 
objectors, to hinder them from reading the articles, or subscri- 
bing them, they might have found some copies for the ease of 
their consciences, where this alteration is made. For the 
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editions of Mr. Rogers’ exposition, read it, “‘ The king’s ma- 
jesty hath the chief power,” &c. though by what authority he 
made that alteration, I know not; nor shall I here stand to 
inquire. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THAT THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES ARE AS COMPLETE AS 
THE FRENCH CONFESSION. 


THERE is one objection more made by the same authors, which 
concerns the articles in general; that is, “" That they are de- 
fective, because there are sundry points of popery not con- 
demned in them ; because they contain nothing of the creation, 
of Providence, of the fall of man, of sin, of the punishment of 
sin, of God’s covenants, of effectual calling, adoption, sanctifi- 
cation, faith, repentance, perseverance, the law of God, Christian 
liberty, and liberty of conscience, religious worship, the Sabbath 
or Lord’s-day, marriage and divorce, the communion of saints, 
Church-government and discipline, resurrection and the last 
judgment. All which the Scripture teacheth as necessary, as 
appears by the comprising most of them in the Apostles’ 
Creed,” &c. 

But 1. Is it not a wonder to hear men contradict themselves, 
so grossly, in the very same paragraph? They own most of 
these points are comprised in the Apostles’ Creed ; and at the 
same time, say our articles contain nothing of them : when yet 
the articles expressly declare, that the Apostles’ Creed is 
throughly to be received and believed. 

2. They are no more defective than the articles of the 
French confession are, which exceed them but one in number, 
and say as little upon many of those points, as our articles do: 
and yet no French Protestant ever accused them for being 
defective. 

3. The French writers own our articles to be a complete 
profession of the pure and sincere doctrine of the Gospel. 
That is the very character which Beza gives them in his 
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epistle dedicatory to Queen Elizabeth, before his New Testa- 
ment. 

Mr. Le Moyne was so far from thinking them defective, 
that he says no confession can be contrived more wisely than 
the English is, and that the articles of faith were never col- 
lected with a more just and reasonable discretion.’ 

If this be true, dissenters have no reason to quarrel with 
our articles, upon one account or other. Mr. Baxter may 
complain, that they are redundant ; and these gentlemen, that 
theyare defective: but wise men will conclude, that they are both 
in the wrong, and that the Church has observed a decent mode- 
ration. A learned person * has long ago proved, against these 
later objectors, that there is no necessity of reforming the 
doctrine of our Church, in a discourse, entitled, ‘‘ No Neces- 
sity of Reforming,” &c. whither I refer the reader, who values 
learning and antiquity, for fuller satisfaction. I content myself 
with having showed what I here proposed, that the doctrine of 
our Church, in all the controverted articles, is exactly agree- 
able to the doctrine of the French Church ; and that they who 
object against, or separate from the one, upon the account of 
her doctrine, must, by the same reason, be obliged to with- 
draw their communion from the other also. 


Υ See his Letter cited before in the beginning of this book, chap. i. p. 45. 
% The author is said to be Bishop Pearson. 


BOOK III. 


THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND CONSIDERED, AND ANSWERED UPON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH HATH A PUBLIC LITURGY OR 
FORM OF PRAYERS AND ADMINISTRATION OF SACRA- 
MENTS, WHICH ALL MINISTERS ARE OBLIGED TO USE IN 
THEIR DAILY SERVICE. 


Tue French liturgy is so often mentioned in many parts of 
their Book of Discipline and canons, already cited in this dis- 
course, that I think it needless to offer any further proofs, that 
they have an established liturgy among them. But there is 
one thing which it will not be amiss to evidence and confirm a 
little further, which is, that they require all ministers to use it 
constantly, and in no wise to vary or deviate from it. Calvin 
gave this advice to the heads of the English Reformation in 
King Edward’s days, and we need not doubt but he took care 
to put it in practice in his own country. “As to what con- 
cerns a form of prayer and ecclesiastical rites,” says he, “I highly 
approve of it, that there be a certain form, from which the 
ministers be not allowed to vary: that first, some provision 
may be made to help the simplicity and unskilfulness of some. 
Secondly, that the consent and harmony of the Churches one 
with another may appear. And lastly, that the capricious 
giddiness and levity of such as affect innovations, may be pre- 
vented. To which end I have showed that a catechism will be 
very useful. Therefore there ought to be a stated catechism, 
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a stated form of prayer and administration of the sacra- 
ments.”* 

If we had no clearer light or evidence concerning the prac- 
tice of the French Church in this matter, this were a strong 
presumption what it must be, considering how great a hand 
Calvin had in its reformation. But we have most certain and 
undeniable evidences in the case. Their Book of Discipline in 
one canon determines the controversy beyond all dispute : chap. 
v. art. xxxii., where it says, “A pastor or elder breaking the 
Church’s union, or stirring up contention about any point of 
doctrine, or of the discipline which he had subscribed, or about 
the form of catechising, or administration of the sacraments, 
or of our common prayers and celebration of marriage, and not 
conforming to the determination of the colloquy, he shall then 
be suspended from his office, and be further prosecuted by the 
provincial or national synod.” Here we see conformity to the 
liturgy and all its parts, as well as to the confession of faith 
and discipline, is made necessary to the Church’s union. And 
this is demonstrable of every particular office contained in it. 

First, for their ordinary public prayers, they covenant as 
much as we do, to use their prescribed form and no other. 
Nor do they ever pretend to deviate from this rule in their 
ordinary service ; but only allow of extraordinary prayers in 
some cases, and upon some particular occasions; such as the 
minister's prayer before sermon, and prayers composed for 
solemn fasts and thanksgivings. He that pleases, may see this 
fully proved by that learned Frenchman, Ludovicus Capellus, 
in a long discourse about set forms of prayer, where he shows 
that their liturgy is not a mere directory, but a precise form, 
to be used in all the offices it appoints, by all the ministers 


® Calvin, Epist. Protector. Angl. p. 41. Quod ad formulam precum et 
rituum ecclesiasticorum, valde probo, ut certa illa exstet, a qua pastoribus 
discedere in functione sua non liceat, tam ut consulatur quorumdam simplicitati 
et imperitize, quam ut certius ita constet omnium inter se ecclesiarum consen- 
sus. Postremo etiam, ut obviam eatur desultorise quorumdam levitati, qui 
novationes quasdam adfectant, uti eo pertinere catechismum ipsum ante ostendi. 
Sic igitur statum esse catechismum oportet, statam sacramentorum administra- 
tionem, publicam item precum formulam. (Genev. J575. p. 69.) 
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of the kingdom; and he answers all objections brought 
against it.° 

So that Mr. Baxter’s three arguments against the subscrip- 
tion required of ministers in the 36th canon, which is, “ That 
they will use, in public prayer, the forms prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and no other,” are altogether as 
strong against the French Church. 1. First, he says, “the 
bishops themselves, by the king’s order, do, upon special _occa- 
sions of fasts and thanksgivings, prescribe, impose, and use 
other forms: and we must not covenant to disobey them. 2. 
The public ministers have and do, in the pulpits before sermons, 
use other forms ; and so break this covenant themselves. 3. 
It belongs to the office of a pastor to word his own prayers, as 
well as his own sermons: and it is sinful to renounce so much 
of the work of the office, which we are vowed and ordained 
to.” 4 

Then first, I say, the French Church is guilty of perjury, 
᾿ and breach of vow also: for they use particular forms prescribed 
upon special occasions of fasts and thanksgivings, besides their 
ordinary form of prayer. Calvin here will be our witness, who 
tells‘us in one of his epistles, “" That in the year 1541, when 
Germany was infested both with war and pestilence, he pre- 
vailed with the magistrates of Geneva to appoint a solemn day 
of extraordinary supplications for them, and that he himself 
composed the prayers that were to be used on that occasion.” ὁ 
And there is such a form now annexed to his liturgy.‘ 

The French canons often mention such solemn days of fast- 
ing and extraordinary supplications, in which they used some 
new prayers besides their ordinary service. And yet they 
never thought themselves guilty of perjury or breach of cove- 
nant ; because these were cases which, in the covenant itself, 
were presumed to be excepted. 

2. They use other forms of prayer in the pulpit before their 


¢ Capell. Thes. Salmur. part iii. dissert. xxxvii. 

ἃ Engl. Nonconform. chap. viii. p. 43. 

ε Calvin. Epist. ad N. p. 263. a. 

f Calvin, vol. viii. Opp. p. 31. Precationes, quibus in iis uteremur, con- 
scripsi. 
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sermons, as the ministers in England do. Dr. Bernard, who 
put forth the book, called, ‘Bishop Usher's Judgment,’ &c. 
(p. 315.) says, both the Dutch and French Churches are so 
strict in this matter, as to keep always to the same form. The 
Geneva liturgy allows every minister to choose what form he 
thinks most convenient for his purpose." 

Thus the Synod of St. Maixant allows the minister that 
ordains another, to use a prayer of his own composing, until 
he comes to the prayer of consecration ; and then he must use 
the form they prescribe, and no other. See this cited a little 
after in this same chapter. 

Any one that will turn over any volume of Calvin’s sermons, 
will find, at the end of every homily, a short prayer of his own, 
about the length of one of our collects, suited to the matter or 
subject of his discourse, which he constantly used besides the 
long prayer prescribed in the liturgy to be used after sermon. 

3. The French Church did not think it belonged so abso- 
lutely to the office of a pastor, to word his own prayers; no, ὁ 
nor yet his own sermons, as Mr. Baxter says it does; who 
therein condemns himself, that in 1661 presented a new liturgy 
to the bishops, which words the pastors’ prayers for them, as 
much as the old liturgy does. And I cannot think whom Mr. 
Baxter intended to serve by making this objection, unless those 
who reject the use of all set forms in general, as simply un- 
lawful. For if it belong to the office of a minister to word 
his own prayers, then he sins in using a set form: and if so, 
all Protestant ministers are to blame, both in the French and 
all other Protestant Churches: for they do not always word 
their own prayers, but use the forms that are prescribed for 
them. But then they do not contradict and condemn them- 
selves, and say with Mr. Baxter, that it belongs to the office 
of a pastor to word his own prayers; but think that, in most 
cases, it is better the Church, by common consent, should 
word them for him; and in some cases, it is more advisable to 
word men’s sermons for them too, where pastors are weak and 
ignorant, as many were in England, France, Holland, &c. in 


h Calvin, vol. viii. p. 29. Preeationis formulam ad id aptam minister sibi pro 
arbitrio deligit. 
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the beginning of the Reformation ; for the assistance of whom, 
Calvin’s Sermons, and Bullinger’s Decads, and our Book of 
Homilies, were allowed to be read in Churches. But of this I 
have spoken before. I now proceed with the business of set 
forms in other offices. 

Conformity to the rubric and canons, which appoint the 
form of administering the holy communion, is strictly required 
by the Synod of St. Maixant,' under pain of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure; “ That hereafter there may be a general uniformity in 
the Churches of this kingdom, in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper,—all pastors are enjoined to abstain from any 
new or private methods of their own; as of reading the words 
of institution between the ordinary long prayer, and that ap- 
pointed particularly for this sacrament,” &c. Then, after 
several other rites mentioned and enjoined, they conclude with 
this sanction: ‘“ Colloquies [classes] and synods shall have 
__ their eyes over those who act contrary to this order ; oe reduce 
them to their duty by all befitting censures.” 

Here we have express mention,, not only of a form of prayer 
to be used, but in what order, and with what rites and cere- 
monies, the whole administration is to be performed ; of which 
I shall speak more fully, when I come to consider the particular 
objections that are made against our office for celebrating the 
holy communion. At present, it is sufficient to have observed, 
how this synod enjoins the use of a set form in administering 
the communion, as strictly as any rule, canon, or rubric in the 
Church of England. 

I observe the same exactness required in keeping close to 
the rule and form appointed for the administration of the other 
sacrament of baptism. Of which I will only give this one 
instance out of a canon of the Synod of Vitre,* 1583. The 
question being proposed, “ Whether the usual form of prayer 
should be recited at the baptism of infants born out of matri- 
mony, or in adultery, or incest, because there are in it those 
words, ‘begotten of father and mother whom thou hast called 
into thy Church ;’ this synod judgeth, that there should be no 


i Vol. i. p. 327. chap, vi. art. xiv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 375.) 
k Vol. i. p. 144. chap. iii. art. vii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 158.) 
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difficulty nor dispute had or made about it,” for reasons which 
they there assign. Whence I infer, that if they would not 
suffer any variation to be made in the usual form of baptism, 
in so extraordinary and singular a case, much less would they 
allow it to any upon common and ordinary occasions. 

And as they strictly keep to their form in the baptism of 
infants, so do they likewise in the baptism of adult persons. 
The third Synod of Charenton, 1645, composed a particular 
form for the baptism of persons converted from paganism, 
judaism, mahometanism, and anabaptism, which is inserted 
into the acts of that synod (chap. 9); where there is a long 
prayer, and particular interrogatories and answers for each 
person, containing a renunciation of his former errors, &c. 
“‘ Which form by order of that synod is enjoined to be used 
particularly on those occasions, whenever God shall be pleased 
to make any additions to his Church, of such converts.”! 

Next for the form and manner of catechising, they enjoin 
the use of Calvin’s catechism, and allow not the least variation 
from it. Some motions were made once and again in the 
Synods of Montauban and Saumur, whether Calvin’s catechism 
should not be changed. ‘‘ But it was decreed, that it should 
be retained, without the least alteration made therein, nor 
should ministers be suffered to expound any other.” Synod of 
Montauban,” 1594; Saumur, 1596. 

The Synod of Gap, 1603, renewed the same injunction, and 
added this further canon about the manner of expounding it. 
“That whereas some chose a particular text, and accommo- 
dated it to that particular section of the catechism they would 
treat of, we desire they would not alter our established order, 
but conform as the rest do unto it.” 

And in the Synod of Loudun,° 1659, it was ordered, “‘ That 
in those Churches, which have two sermons on the Lord’s-day, 
the second sermon shall be turned into an exposition of the 
catechism, by way of common-place.” So nice were they in 


1 Vol. ii. p. 447. chap. ix. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 654, seq.) 

m Vol, i. p. 161. chap. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 179.) Synod. Salmur. vol. i. 
p. 179. chap. iv. art. ii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 200.) 

n Vol. i. p. 229. chap. iii. art. v. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 260.) 

© Vol. ii. p. 530. chap. viii. art. ii, (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 747.) 
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prescribing not only the form and words of a catechism, but 
the very manner also in which it should be expounded. 

They are as strict in observing a precise rule and form in 
ordination of ministers. The Synod of St. Maixant leaves the 
pastors at liberty to conceive a prayer of their own before the 
consecration ; but when they come to that, they must insert 
these or the like words, “ ‘ We beseech thee, O God, to enrich 
and furnish this thy servant, duly chosen according to the 
order established in this thy Church, with the gifts and graces 
of thy Holy Spirit, &c. whom we do now dedicate and conse- 
crate by this our prayer unto the office of a Gospel minister.’ 
At these words the pastor praying shall stand up, and lay his 
hand on the head of the ordained minister, who kneels before 
him at the foot of the pulpit. And prayer being ended, and 
the new pastor risen up, the two ministers deputed by the 
synod or colloquy shall give him in the presence of all the 
people the right hand of fellowship. And this canon and form 
shall be unanimously observed in all the provinces of the king- 
dom.”? 

Here we have not only a form of words, but the very cere- 
monies enjoined, to be used both at and after consecration. 
And that none might vary from them, it is ordered that this 
canon should be inserted into the Book of Discipline, where 
now it stands,‘ and all swear to observe it. 

Next, for their office of matrimony, they are very precise in 
prescribing rules about it ; some of which I will here transcribe 
out of their Book of Discipline, which has a whole chapter, 
consisting of 32 canons, relating to it. 

“The 23rd‘ canon requires all marriages to be publicly 
solemnized in the religious assemblies of the faithful, according 
to the Word of God, and by the ministry of the pastors, and 
not of any others.” Which is also a canon of the Synod of 
Montauban,® 1594. 


P Vol. i. p. 314. chap. iii. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 388.) 

4 Vol. i. p. xviii. chap. i. art. viii. 

τ Thid. vol. i. p. lii. chap. xiii. can. xxiii. 

5. Vol. i. p. 160. chap. iii. art. xix. (ap. Aymon. non extat.) 
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The 24th canon says,‘ ‘“ No marriage shall be solemnized on 
those days, in which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
administered. And this canon shall not be broken but upon 
very great considerations, of which the consistory shall take 
cognizance. Moreover, no marriage shall be solemnized on 
days of public prayer and fasting.” 

The Synod of Loudun," 1659, prescribes canonical hours 
also. ‘“ No ministers shall marry any persons in their Churches, 
excepting at the hours accustomed for such solemnities.” And 
there every provincial synod is empowered to make canons 
about the times and places of celebrating marriages. 

The Synod of Vertueil, 1567,” orders, that no marriage 
shall be celebrated on any week-day, except there be a sermon, 
nor upon the Lord’s-day, except at nine o’clock in the morning; 
when the parties are to come before sermon, or else to be turned 
away unmarried. 

The 15th* canon of the Book of Discipline “‘ requires all 
marriages to be propounded first to the consistory, with a suf- 
ficient certificate of the promises.” 

The 19th canon says, “The Churches shall not suffer any 
persons to be married, without an ample knowledge and appro- 
bation of them.” 

The 21st, “ If one of the parties, who would marry, be ex- 
communicated, the marriage shall not be permitted in any of 
our Churches, unless the party have done penance for his 
offences.” # 

The 16th “requires the banns of matrimony shall be pub- 
lished in those places where the parties dwell: and if they have 
a mind to celebrate their marriage elsewhere, they shall carry 
with them a sufficient certificate, that the banns have been 
thrice published.” * 


t Discipl. of the French Church, vo). i. p. lii. chap. xiii. can. xxiv. 
ἃ Vol. ii. p. 551. chap. x. art. v. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 774.) 

¥ Vol. i. p. 83. chap. x. decret. vi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 91.) 

x Vol. i. p. li. chap. xiii. 

y Ibid. 

= Ibid. p. li. 

8. Ibid. p. li. 
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The 17th canon says, “The banns shall be published on 
three sabbath-days following, in those places where the Word 
of God is preached, and in other places when as common 
prayers are read.” > 

Now these rules are in a great measure the same that are 
prescribed in our Church, or at least justify our canons and 
rubrics, in restraining marriage to certain times and places, 
and canonical hours, and the benediction of a lawful minister, 
and the use of banns, certificates, &c. 

And the very office of marriage is prescribed in their liturgy, 
to be with certain prayers and benedictions, and gift of body 
also; which is the same with that expression in our office, 
which some have so much scrupled, “‘ With my body I thee 
worship.” The ring indeed is not used, as it is with us and 
some other Protestant Churches: but now Mr. Baxter says, 
that good old objection is laid aside; for the commissioners at 
Sion College, in 1661, had nothing to say against it. So that 
I need not look further how to justify it from the rules or 
practice of the French Church. 

There is one form more prescribed in the French Church, 
which is not in ours, but left to the discretion of the bishop, 
which is the form of excommunication, decreed by the Synod 
of Alez, 1620, and by the following Synod of Charenton,° in- 
corporated with the canons of Church-discipline,f whereby it 
was made a common form, which the ministers were obliged 
upon oath to use in all the Churches of the kingdom. 

As to a funeral office, it is true they have none prescribed : 
but then I observe they are not at liberty to use what they 
please, but under an express prohibition and injunction to use 
none at all: for their canons expressly forbid it. “ At funerals 
there shall be neither prayers, nor sermons, nor any dole of 
public alms ; that so all superstitions and other inconveniences 
may be avoided,” says their Book of Discipline. And the 


Ὁ Ibid. can. xvii. p. li 

© Baxter’s English Nonconformity, chap. ii. 

ἃ Chap. x. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 181.) . 

6 Vol. ii. p. 84. chap. ix. n. 11. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 247.) 
f Disciplin. French Church, chap. v. art. xvii. 

& Ibid. vol. i. p. liv. chap. x. art. v. 
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same decree occurs in the Synods of Orleans," 1562; Figeac,' 
1579 ; Montauban, 1594; and Saumur, 1596. In the last of 
which a motion was made, by the deputy of Normandy, to 
alter this, and permit exhortations to be made at the interring 
of the dead. But the synod decreed, that there should be 
nothing innovated in that article. Synod of Saumur,* 1596. 

So that here they were as much obliged to negative con- 
formity in this point, as they were to positive conformity in 
the rest. They might neither pray with, nor without a form, 
at a funeral; nor so much as make a funeral sermon to the 
people. 

Upon the whole it appears, that every thing among them 
was to be done by rule and order: where they had forms pre- 
scribed, they were obliged to observe them: where any thing 
was to be done, and no form prescribed, there they were at 
liberty, as we are, to make a form for themselves ; but where 
any thing was forbidden, as prayers and sermons at funerals, 
there they presumed not to speak a word in public, with or 
without a form, being upon oath to follow their rules of disci- 
pline throughout the kingdom. And 1 can see no difference 
betwixt the French Church and ours in this whole matter ; save 
only that they were commonly more strict in exacting con- 
formity to their orders and prescriptions. 

I have hitherto considered the general agreement of the 
two Churches on this point, in that both of them have an 
established liturgy, to which all ministers in their practice are 
obliged to conform: but that is not sufficient to vindicate the 
English liturgy, unless we take off the particular exceptions 
that are made against it. Therefore I shall in the next place 
examine what opinion the French Church has always had of 
our liturgy and communion in particular, and show that the 
chief objections made against it by Dissenters, may be answered 
upon the principles and practice of the French Church. 


b Vol. i. p. 24. chap. ii. ἢ. xv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 26.) Les ministres ne feront 
aucunes priéres ἃ l’enterrement des morts, pour obvier ἃ toute superstition. 

i Vol. i. p. 131. chap. iii. n. xxv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 143. n. xxiv.) 

k Vol. i. p. 178. chap. iii, art. xiv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 198. n. xv.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH ALLOWS OF COMMUNION WITH 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND CONDEMNS THOSE THAT 
SEPARATE FROM IT UPON THE ACCOUNT OF HER LITURGY 
OR PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Ir we examine the sentiments of the French Church from the 
beginning of the Reformation to this time, we shall always 
find that they allowed it lawful to communicate with the Church 
of England in her liturgy, and condemned separation from it 
as criminal schism. When the discontented exiles at Frank- 
fort, Knox, Whittingham, &c. wrote to Calvin, giving him an 
account of the English liturgy, he sent them this pacifying 
answer: “That in the liturgy, as they described it to him, he 
found some ‘tolerabiles ineptias,” things not so fitly ordained 
as were to be wished, yet such as might be borne with for a 
season, forasmuch as no manifest impiety was contained in them. 
And therefore he advised them not to be over-rigid in their 
disputes about them.”! 

Now as Mr. Sprint, in his Cassander Anglicus, long ago ob- 
served, this answer was made to that description which Knox 
and Whittingham gave him of the English liturgy, which pro- 
bably was none of the fairest representations: yet he so far 
justified it, as to say there was nothing impious or intolerable 
in it, that might justify a separation. He is so free indeed as 
to say, there were some remains of popish dregs in it; yet he 
would not have them divide communion upon it, but wait for a 
further reformation. 


1 Calvin, Epist. cc. ad Anglos Francof. p. 98. In Anglicana liturgia, qualem 
describitis, multas video fuisse ‘tolerabiles ineptias.’? His duobus verbis expri- 
mo, non fuisse eam puritatem, quee optanda fuerat: quee tamen primo statim 
die corrigi non poterant vitia, quum nulla subesset manifesta impietas, ferenda 
ad tempus fuisse. ... Vos ultra modum rigidos esse nolim. (Genev. 1575. 
p. 158.) 


VOL. IX. T 
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Beza was of the same mind, when he wrote to the discon- 
tented brethren in England, conjuring them by all that is good 
and sacred, not to forsake the communion of the Church for 
such indifferent rites and ceremonies as were then imposed 
upon them. TI have produced the passage at large before, out 
of his 12th epistle, and therefore need not here repeat it.™ 

But I will add what he wrote to Bishop Grindal, upon occa- 
sion of the first separation that was begun in England by those 
that disliked the liturgy : “ It is not without most bitter sor- 
row of heart, that I understand your Churches are so far dis- 
turbed, as that some begin to hold separate meetings among 
you,” ὅσο." 

No one, doubtless, would have used such passionate expres- 
sions against separate meetings to an English bishop, who 
thought communion with the Church in her liturgy unlawful, 
and that it was necessary to make a separation from her. 

But we have a greater testimony from the mouth of Beza. — 
It was in the year 1564, some years after the Reformation was 
completed by Queen Elizabeth, that Beza dedicated his New 
Testament to her ; where in the epistle dedicatory he tells her,° 
“ That England owed to her the true worship of God now at 


m See book i. δ. v. 

n Beza, Ep. xii. p. 105. Non sine acerbissimo dolore intelleximus, usque eo 
vexari ecclesias, ut nonnulli jam seorsim suos ccetus habeant. Vide supra, lib. i. 
chap. ν΄. sub litt. (y) p. 36. 

© Id. Ep. xxii. ad Grindal. Tibi debet Anglia verum Dei cultum, nunc tan- 
dem a sordidissimis illis antichristianismi sordibus repurgatum. Hoc illud est, 
quod te merito supra omnes horum temporum reges, ipsis etiam e colo consen- 
tientibus angelis, attollit. Aliis enim, quod placet, non licet: qui quidem, carnis 
prudentia potius quam Dei sapientia in consilium adhibita, pessime tum sibi 
ipsis tum populis suis consulunt: alii, qui plurimi et potentissimi sunt, apertum 
cum pietate bellum gerunt: nonnulli, qui pauci sunt, religionem quidem pro- 
fitentur ; sed quomodo tandem institutam et quam multis adhuc neevis deforma- 
tam, preesertim si disciplinam ecclesiasticam spectes? Idololatriam damnant 
aliqui, nec tamen idola profligant. Missam papisticam ejiciunt nonnulli, sed ut 
suam introducant. Transubstantiatioab omnibus summo consensu repudiatur, 
sed ita, ut non desint quidam, qui nihilo ineptius delirium tanquam Christiane 
religionis arcem tueantur. At tibi, regina, tuisque populis, quod haud βοῖο, an 
cuiquam nostra setate regno, per te datum est, puree videlicet ac sincerze evan- 
gelii doctrinse professio, ad quam si (ut boni omnes sperant, et fidelissimi quique 
tuarum regionum episcopi jam pridem desiderant) plenam quoque ecclesiasticee 
disciplinze instaurationem adjunxeris, sane non video, quid amplius vel Anglia 
ipsa possit a te flagitare, vel tua majestas in ipsam conferre. 
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length purged from the sordid dregs of Antichristianism. 
Which thing did deservedly set her above all kings in the 
world: for some kings could not reform as they would; others 
were utter enemies to all reformation; and those few that did 
reform, did it in such a manner, as to leave religion still de- 
formed with many failings, especially in point of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Some condemned idolatry, but did not cast out the 
idols ; others cast out the popish mass, only to introduce another 
of theirown. All unanimously agreed in rejecting transubstantia- 
tion, but yet many endeavoured to establish as fond doctrines in 
itsroom. But you, Ὁ Queen,” says he, ‘and your people by your 
means, enjoy what perhaps no other kingdom does, the complete 
profession of the pure and sincere doctrine of the Gospel. To 
which, if you add (what all good men hope for, and the most 
faithful bishops of your kingdoms have long ago desired) the 
full restoration of ecclesiastical discipline also ; in truth I do 
. not see what England can desire more of you, or your majesty 
can confer more upon it.” 

Here are none of those home-bred charges of superstition, 
idolatry, Antichristianism, popery, brought against the liturgy: 
but it is owned to be the pure worship of God, purged from the 
filth and dregs of Antichristianism. Our doctrine also, con- 
tained in the articles, is commended as a complete system of 
the pure and sincere doctrine of the Gospel, free from thoge 
errors and defects, which may be found in some other Churches. 
And for discipline, it is not so defective as to make the Church 
deformed, as he says some others are for want of it; enly he 
wishes it were more completely and fully restored, which is the 
Church’s own wish in the office of Commination. Now either 
Beza strained a point to compliment the queen, or else he 
highly justifies the Church of England: for I cannot see what 
any of her own sons, that had studied for it, could have said 
more in her commendation. 

If from these we descend to authors of later days, who had 
better opportunities to acquaint themselves with the knowledge 
of the English liturgy than the former, we shall find as ample 
testimonies given of it, as the English Church. 

Isaac Casaubon, a man inferior to none in learning and 
knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity, gives this character of the 

12 
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Church of England, as it stood reformed by Queen Elizabeth 
and King James, “" That no Church in the world came nearer 
to the form of the most flourishing primitive Church; having 
observed a middle way betwixt the two extremes of such others, 
as failed either by excess or defect; by which moderation she 
obtained this privilege, that even those who envied her happi- 
ness, were constrained to extol her in comparison of other 
Churches.”? 

About the same time Dr. Rivet, being then scribe of the 
national Synod of Tonneins, wrote in the name of the whole 
synod, a letter full of high respect to King James, in which 
they not only give him in particular the title of the bright shining 
star in the heaven of God’s Church, with some other elogiums 
of the like nature, but also tell him it was their most earnest 
desire to maintain a good correspondence with the Churches 
of his kingdoms. Which had been altogether false and 
ridiculous, had they believed the liturgy or the communion of 
the English Church unlawful.4 

Ludovicus le Blanc, a man of accurate judgment, and one 
who had viewed the English liturgy, having occasion to cite it, 
though but upon a particular account, yet gives it such a cha- 
racter, as shows he had a general liking of it, and did not think 
any part of it superstitious or unlawful. Otherwise he would 
scarce have alleged it with so honourable a title as “ Celebris 
illa Liturgia Anglicana,” the famed English Liturgy; and 
much less have used its authority to pay some respect to the 
apocryphal books, (as I shall show hereafter that he does,) had 
he believed it so mean or imperfect a work, as some would 
make it." 

P Casaub. Preefat. Exercit. in Baronium. Ut ad florentis quondam ecclesize 
formam nulla hodie propius accedat, inter vel excessu vel defectu peccantes 
mediam viam sequuta. Qua moderatione hoc eam adsecutam esse [adfirmat], ut 
illi ipsi, qui suam ei felicitatem invideant, seepe tamen ex aliarum comparatione 
illam cogantur laudare. See also his Answer to Cardinal Perron, cited by 
Bishop Morton of Episcopacy, p. 4. 

4 See this Letter in the Acts of the Synod, chap. xix. p. 438. (Aymon, vol. ii, 

. 63. 
ὴ r oa Blanc, Thes. de Libris Canon. et Apocryph. p. 175. Atque etiam in 
Magna Britannia ex his libris (apocryphis) in cultu publico et ordinario solet 
aliquid prelegi, ut patet ex celebri illa liturgia Anglicana, cujus usus obtinet in 
illo regno. 
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I do not here add the testimonies of those three late eminent 
divines, Mr. de Angle, Mr. le Moyne, and Mr. le Claude, 
because their whole letters on this subject may be seen at the 
end of Bishop Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation. 
And many others I omit, which have been already produced 
by Dr. Durel ; only I will crave leave to repeat one testimony 
cited by him out of Ludovicus Capellus, divinity professor at 
Saumur; who in his discourse about liturgies, among the 
‘ Theses Salmurienses,’ gives this testimony to the liturgy of 
the Church of England, among the rest that were compiled 
by the first reformers in every nation. ‘“‘ At the Reformation,” 
says he, “‘the liturgy, or service of the Church, was purged 
from all popish superstition and idolatry, and all such cere- 
monies as were either too burdensome, or of no use towards 
edification. And then set forms of liturgy were composed and 
prescribed, by the several authors of the Reformation, in the 
countries where they lived, as in Germany, France, England, 
Scotland, Belgium, &c. varying as little as might be from the 
ancient forms of the primitive Church. And these set forms 
have hitherto been happily used with profit and advantage by 
the Reformed Churches in every nation; till at last, of very 
late, there arose in England a sort of morose and froward, 
nice and scrupulous, not to say superstitious men, who upon 
very slight and slender reasons have thought fit not only to 
disparage, but abrogate the liturgy hitherto used in the Church, 
(together with the whole hierarchy of bishops,) and instead of 
the liturgy, have substituted the Directory (as they call it) in 
its room; which contains no certain form in express words, 
but only the heads of such things as either in prayers, or admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, or the use of other rites and 
ceremonies, are to be said, done, asked of God, or propounded 
to the people ; meanwhile leaving it to the liberty of every 
pastor to express himself in what words he pleases. To which 
some other furious and mad men have added, that it is un- 
lawful to use any prescribed form of prayers, either in public 
or in private, and that a godly man cannot with a safe con- 
science be present at them.”* 


5 Capell. Thes. Salmuriens. part iii. disput. xlvii. de Liturgia, p. 658. Ubi 
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This he calls matter of fact ; after which he proceeds to dis- 
pute de jure, concerning the lawfulness and necessity of set 
forms in all the parts of divine service, and answers all the 
common pleas that are made against such impositions and in- 
junctions ; which I leave the reader to consult at his leisure, 
and go on to consider the exceptions that are made against 
our liturgy in particular, beginning with the business of assent 
and consent, which some make the ground of all their scruples. 


ante CXL. annos facta est a Romana ecclesia discessio, et populus Christianus 
e Babylone egrediens subduxit se pontificise tyrannidi: reformationis, quee tum 
facta est, auctoribus repurgata est liturgia sacra ab omni illa superstitione et 
idololatria papistica ; eaque omnia sublata sunt, quee nimium onerosa et operosa 
erant, vel parum aut nihil omnino ad sedificationem ecclesise faciebant, atque 
sic tum passim varise a variis reformationis auctoribus conditee et preescriptee 
S. liturgiee formulse, simplices et purse, in Germania, Gallia, Anglia, Scotia, 
Belgio, etc., quam minimum fieri potuit ab antiquis formulis primitivee ecclesise 
abscedentes, quibus hactenus reformati, quique in sua gente et districtu, feli- 
citer et cum fructu usi sunt: donec tandem nuperrime exorti sunt in Anglia 
morosi, scrupulosi, et delicatuli nimium (ne superstitiosos plane dicam) homines, 
quibus ecclesise sue hactenus usurpata liturgia visa est multis, sed levissimis 
nulliusque pene momenti de causis, non improbanda solum, verum etiam plane 
abroganda, et penitus una cum toto episcoporum hierarchico regimine abo- 
lenda et oblitteranda; in cujus locum Directorium suum, quod vocant, substitue- 
runt, quod nullam verbis conceptis formulam certam continet, sed argumenta 
duntaxat rerum, quee in precibus, sacramentorum administratione, aliarumque 
cserimoniarum et rituum usurpatione, dici, fieri, peti a Deo et populo proponi 
debent. Ceterum liberum cuique pastori relinquitur, quibus libitum fuerit, 
verbis ea exponere. Quibus et hoc alii furiosi et insani addunt, non licere ulla 
verbis preescriptis concepta formula, in precibus tum publicis in conventu sacro, 
tum privatis domi, uti, adeoque nec pio ulli salva conscientia illis interesse. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH REQUIRES ASSENT AND CON- 
SENT TO HER LITURGY, &e. AS STRICTLY AS THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


To make this appear, it will be necessary to show first what 
the Church of England means by assent and consent: for the 
straining of this too high, and putting too rigid a sense upon it, 
seems to minister the chief occasion of objections against it. 
Now it is to be observed, that assent and consent are words of 
the very same importance, as Dr. Falkner proves from many 
instances in our statute law, and mean no more (when applied 
to things to be practised, ordered, or used,) save only an allow- 
ance that they may lawfully be used or practised. Thus we 
give our unfeigned assent and consent to all and every thing 
contained and prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, &c. 
that is, that we allow it to be a book that has nothing contrary 
to God’s holy ordinances in it; but is such as may lawfully 
and piously be used in all the offices prescribed therein, and 
that as such we ourselves will use it to the edification of his 
Church. In the same manner we give our assent and consent to 
the Book of Homilies, that (as the 35th article expresses it) they 
“contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, necessary for these 
times, and fit to be read in Churches by the ministers, that’ 
the people may understand them.” Now supposing there 
should be in any of these some lesser mistakes or errors of 
small moment ; such as a wrong quotation of an author, a weak 
consequence in argumentation, a misapplication of a text of 
Scripture, or a doubtful interpretation of any, or a parachro- 
nism in point of history or the like: these are errors indeed, 
which in strictness no man can assent to as truths (if that 
were the precise meaning of assenting): but he may give his 
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unfeigned assent and consent to the use of those books, not- 
withstanding any such errors contained in them. For they 
are not of that moment, as to make the books unlawful or 
unfit to be used, as containing any false doctrine, destructive 
of faith or manners, or any ways tending to corrupt men’s 
minds, or hinder their edification. If they be found in all sub- 
stantial points, and, every way, fitted to instruct and edify men 
in the truth of Christian faith and piety ; they have all that is 
requisite in strictness for a man to assent and consent to the 
public use of them. Thus Dr. Falkner says well; “‘ That even 
such persons who conceive some things or expressions pre- 
scribed, either in the phrases of Common-Prayer, or in the 
pointing of the Psalms, or in the translation of the Psalms, or 
other Scriptures, not to be suitable to their own desires or 
apprehensions, (yet to be free from sin, and of such a nature, 
as that the whole remaineth useful to guide the exercises of 
piety,) those persons may safely, and with a good conscience, 
make this declaration of assent, with respect to other weighty 
considerations of submission to authority, promoting peace, 
order, unity, and the edification of the Church in the united 
exercise of a right religious worship. Even as such learned 
men, who may judge even our last translation of the Bible not 
to have fitly expressed the sense of some difficult places, may 
yet both unfeignedly assent, and earnestly persuade to the 
diligent use thereof, as knowing it to be of excellent advantage 
to pious and humble readers, for their profitable learning the 
Gospel doctrine, and the will of God.”' 

I say the same of the Homilies. A man may safely, and 
with a good conscience, give assent and consent to the use of 
them, though there be some small errors or mistakes in them. 
I will instance in one: in the second part of the Homily against 
the Peril of Idolatry, p. 35, it is said, that the Council of Eli- 
beris, and the Council of Frankfort, were held about the same 
time ; and that Felix the author of the Felician heresy was 
president in the Council of Eliberis. Now all that are ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical history, know this to be a mistake, 
and a parachronism of near 500 years. What then? May 


Ὁ Libert. Eccles. p. 94. 
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not 8 man with a good conscience give his assent and consent 
to the homilies for all this? If assent and consent indeed 
signified, that we believed the homilies to be free from all 
manner of mistakes,—I do not see how any man could fairly 
assent to them: for this is a mistake too palpable to be denied, 
and no man can honestly depose that an error is truth, of what 
kind soever it be. But if assent and consent be taken as it 
ought to be, only for a declaration that we believe the Book of 
Homilies to be a book that contains wholesome and sound 
doctrine, fit and lawful to be read in Churches for the edifica- 
tion of the people ; then assent and consent may be given to 
the use of it, notwithstanding this or any other errors of the 
like nature. For this is not to affirm that those errors are 
truths, (as some strain the word assent, and say we mean what 
we do not mean,) but only that it is a profitable book, that may 
be piously used and read with all its failings. ὁ 

Admit now there were some as palpable mistakes as this I 
have mentioned, in the liturgy itself; (though I confess, after 
all the objections that have been made against it, I know of no 
such;) yet why might not a man, for all that, give his assent and 
consent to the use of it? Since the intent of that declaration 
is only to say, he believes the book and every office in it, to be 
such as may lawfully be used without sin ; and that as such he 
will conform to it, and use it. Which might be done, though it 
could be proved there were some little mistakes in it, such as 
some pretend to say there is in the rules for finding out Easter, 
and the translation of the Psalms. For notwithstanding this, 
a man might consent to read the Psalms, and to keep an 
Easter with the Church by one rule or other, which is all that 
is required of him. But of these more hereafter. 

I am now to show, that the French Church requires assent 
and consent to her liturgy and form of administration of sacra- 
ments, &c. as strictly as the Church of England: and I need 
not stand long upon the proof of this point, having in effect 
done it more than once already, in discoursing about their 
liturgy and Book of Discipline, which I showed they not only 
subscribed, but sware to use and observe; which is the most 
solemn way of assenting and consenting. I will here only 
remind the reader of two things: 1. That they do not take 
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their liturgy for a mere directory, prescribing the substance of 
things only, and leaving particular forms to every man’s plea- 
sure; but they assent to it as a precise rule, to be observed 
and followed without variation in all its injunctions. For 
Ludovicus Capellus makes this difference betwixt a liturgy and 
a directory ; that a liturgy prescribes a certain form in express 
words to be used in prayers and administration of sacraments, 
and other rites and ceremonies: whereas a directory contains 
only the heads of such things as are to be said or done ; but leaves 
it to the liberty of every pastor to express himself in what 
words he pleases. And he says their form of prayer is a 
liturgy in this proper sense, as contradistinct from a directory, 
which he sets himself to dispute against and impugn." 

2. They allow no nonconformists to continue in the ministry 
without censure, much less such as raise contention about any 
point of doctrine or discipline, or about the form of catechising, 
or administration of sacraments, &c. But if they break the 
Church’s union, they are to be suspended by a classis, and 
prosecuted further by a provincial or a national synod. These 
are undeniable proofs that they require assent and consent 
to their liturgy, as much as is required in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Therefore waving all further proof of this, I will now proceed 
to consider the particular exceptions that are made against it. 


u See Thes, Salmur. part iii. disp. xlvii. de Liturg. p. 658. cited in the last 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH REQUIRES ASSENT AND CON- 
SENT TO THE USE OF A TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE, 
WHICH SHE OWNS HAS SOME FAILURES IN IT. 


OnE reason why some persons have refused subscription to the 
liturgy, is because it requires assent and consent to be given 
to an old translation of the Psalms, which has several errors 
in it. I shall not now stand to examine, whether those errors 
be real, or only pretended, which has been done by other hands 
already ; by Dr. Falkner in particular, in that excellent book 
of his, called ‘ Libertas Ecclesiastica:’ but, I say, supposing 
them to be real mistakes in the translation, yet the liturgy may 
be subscribed, and assent and consent given to that translation, 
notwithstanding those mistakes. For when we give assent 
and consent to this translation, we do not thereby declare it 
either to be the best translation, or absolutely without faults, 
but only such an one as we can piously use and read publicly 
in the Church. And unless this be the meaning of assent and 
consent, I know no translation of the Bible that could be as- 
sented to, till we could have a translation made by the same 
spirit that first dictated the original ; which I know no Church 
that ever pretended to, unless perhaps the Roman Catholic. 
As to what concerns the translation used in the Reformed 
Church of France, it is owned on all hands, that it is far from 
being accurate and perfect : yet ministers are bound both by 
canon and oath to use no other in their Churches. Monsieur 
le Cene, a late author, in his book, entitled, ‘ Projet ἀπ 
Nouvelle Version Francoise de la Bible, (Rotterd. 1696,) has 
collected mistaken passages enough to fill a volume. Nor do 
the French synods deny the possibility of a more exact trans- 
lation ; yet they would never hearken to any proposals made 
12 
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to bring in any other into common use in their Churches. 
The Synod of Montauban,* 1594, has an express canon to this 
purpose : “ Reserving liberty to the Church for a more exact 
translation, our Churches imitating the primitive Church, are 
exhorted to receive and use in their public assemblies the last 
translation revised by the pastors and professors of the Church 
of Geneva.” 

This was the translation of 1588, which the famous Mr. 
Diodati many years after revised and corrected, and wrote a 
long letter to the Synod of Alencon, to persuade them to 
authorize his new translation; but notwithstanding all his 
arguments, among which he urges the acknowledgment of the 
foresaid Synod of Montauban, and the concurring judgment 
of many other persons of note and quality; yet the Synod 
would not hearken to him, but ordered the old version to be 
continued in use in all their Churches.’ 

Again, after this, when complaint was made in their last 
Synod of Loudun,? 1659, that some pastors read the texts 
of their sermons in other translations differing from that 
which was commonly used in their Churches: that Synod 
decreed, that no person should dare to use any other version 
than that which was ordinarily used, neither in reading the 
Scripture, nor in taking their texts out of it. 

Now let any one say, whether this be not as much requiring 
assent and consent to an old translation, as is required in the 
Church of England. 


x Vol. i. p. 161. chap. iv. art. iii, (Aymon, vol. i. p. 179.) 
Υ See Diodati’s Letter at the end of the Synod of Alengon, 1637, p. 413. 
% Vol. ii. p. 550. chap. x. n. i, (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 773.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH DOES NOT CONDEMN THE USE 
OF THE APOCRYPHA, THOUGH SHE FORBIDS IT TO BE READ 
IN HER CHURCH ASSEMBLIES. 


As to the next point, which some have urged as a reason 
against subscription, that our Church requires the Apocrypha 
to be read on some certain days; it shall be readily owned, 
that the French Church has no such injunction, but the con- 
trary: for the Synod of Montauban,* 1594, orders the 
Churches to see that their readers and deacons do not read 
publicly the Apocrypha, but the canonical books of holy 
Scripture. But then they do not prohibit this as a thing 
absolutely unlawful, nor condemn those Churches which enjoin 
the reading of it, but only use their own liberty in prescribing 
what they think fit in their own Church ; being ready to give 
under their hands at the same time, that they believe it lawful 
to be read in those Churches which appoint it: nay, if occa- 
sion be, they will take their oath upon it. To prove which, I 
need only observe, that they have always expressed themselves 
willing to subscribe the Belgic Confession, and they actually 
did subscribe it in the Synod of Vitre,” 1583. Now it is one 
article of the Belgic Confession,° ‘“‘ That the apocryphal books 
may be read in Churches, and instructions be drawn from 
them so far as they are consonant to the canonical books, but 
no further: which is exactly the doctrine of the Church of 
England.” So that by the same reason that the French 
Church subscribes the Belgic Confession, she would, no doubt, 


@ Vol. i. p. 162. chap. iv. art. xi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 180. n. xii.) 

b Vol. i. p. 143. chap. ii. art. ii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 158. n. iii.) 

© Confess. Belgic. in Syntagm. Confess. art. vi. p. 164, Quod apocryphi legi 
quidem in ecclesia possint, et fas sit ex illis eatenus etiam sumere documenta, 
quatenus cum libris canonicis consonant: at non ultra. 
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subscribe and assent to the prescription of the Church of 
England in this point as well as any other. 

Some of her best writers speak honourably of the English 
Liturgy, for this very reason for which others condemn it. 
Among these we may reckon the testimony of the famous 
Ludovicus le Blanc ; who in his theological disputation ¢ has 
these words: ‘‘ As the ancient Christian Church, though she 
did not equal these books to those that are divine, yet had 
them in great honour and esteem, and judged them worthy to 
be read, not only privately, but publicly, as exceeding useful 
for edification in manners: so we also at this day do not deny 
them an honourable place in the Church of God, but allow 
them a privilege above the common rank of other ecclesiastical 
writings. A proof of which is, that we use to bind them up 
in the same volume with the sacred canonical books, and often 
think fit to allege them in our sermons. Moreover in Great 
Britain the custom is to read lessons out of these books, in 
their public and ordinary worship ; as appears from that cele- 
brated English Liturgy, which is in use in that kingdom.” 
This is not spoken like one that could not subscribe the 
English Liturgy, because it appointed the reading of the apo- 
cryphal books. 

Chamier does not not so expressly mention the Church of 
England, but he virtually commends her practice in commend- 
ing the practice of the primitive Church, which was the same. 
For Ruffin says, the Fathers of the Church sometimes distin- 
guished all books into three sorts, canonical, ecclesiastical, 
and apocryphal : the canonical were the same which we call so 
now, which they used to confirm articles of faith: ecclesiastical 


4 Le Blanc, Disput. de Libris Canon. et Apocryph. p. 175. Quemadmodum 
prisca Christianorum ecclesia, quamvis eos libros divinis sequari noluerit, 
maximo eos in honore et pretio habuit, et dignos judicavit, qui non tantum pri- 
vatim, sed publice preelegerentur, tanquam ad eedificationem morum utilissimi, 
sic nos quoque eis hodie non negamus honorificum locum in ecclesia Dei, et pri- 
vilegium quoddam supra omnem scriptorum ecclesiasticorum sortem. Cujus 
rei argumentum est, quod eos in eodem cum libris vere sacris et canonicis 
volumine compingere solemus, et in homiliis seepe citare non dedignamur. Atque 
etiam in Magna Britannia ex his libris in cultu publico et ordinario solet aliquid 
preelegi, ut patet ex celebri illa liturgia Anglicana, cujus usus obtinet in illo 
regno. 
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were those which we now call apocryphal, which they allowed 
to be read in Churches, but not to be of authority to confirm 
articles of faith : the third sort, which they called apocryphal, 
were not those which we now call so, but other hurtful books, 
which they would not allow to be read in Churches. Now 
says Chamier, speaking of this account which Ruffin gives, 
“ This distinction is doubtless very useful, and pleases me very 
well.” ¢ 

And yet some judicious persons are of opinion, that the 
apocryphal books are not so strictly enjoined, but that minis- 
ters are authorized and allowed to change the lessons taken out 
of them for others of the New Testament more edifying. For 
the admonition to ministers before the Second Book of Homi- 
lies says, “That whereas it may chance that some one or 
other chapter of the Old Testament may fall in order to be 
read upon the Sundays or holy-days, which were better to be 
changed with some other of the New Testament of more edi- 
fication, —it shall be well done of ministers to spend their time 
to consider of such chapters beforehand, whereby their pru- 
dence and diligence in their office may appear, and the people 
may have cause to glorify God for them,” &c. 

Hamon I’Estrange thinks this administers probable occasion 
of conjecture, that our Church hereby intended an allowance 
of declining apocryphal lessons on holy-days, that the history 
of the saints might be the better completed by some express 
chapters of the New Testament; forasmuch as both the 
canonical and apocryphal books go under the complex notion 
of the Old Testament.‘ 

And Mr. Baxter himself was not ignorant of this admoni- 
tion in the homilies: for in his Reformation of the Liturgy in 
1661, p. 35, he refers to it, desiring this alteration to be 
made in the calendar, and inserted as a rubric into the New 
Common-Prayer Book; “‘ That after the psalms for the day, 
the minister shall read a chapter of the Old Testament, such 
as he finds most seasonable ; or with the liberty expressed in 
the admonition before the Second Book of Homilies.” So 


6 Chamier, Panstrat. vol. i. lib. iv. chap. i. ἢ. x. Heee distinctio utilis est sine 
dubio, mihique valde placet. 
f L’Estrange, Alliance of Divine Offices, chap. i. p. 25. 
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that when he had a mind to come a little near the Church, he 
could find a liberty granted to change any lesson of the Old 
Testament for a more edifying one in the New: but when he 
set himself to dispute against the Church, then we have not a 
word of this liberty, but a terrible argument formed against 
the rubric, for appointing some useful lessons of the Apo- 
crypha to be read, though sufficiently distinguished from 
canonical Scripture. For the sixth article does put a mani- 
fest difference between them; and any minister who finds 
his people so ignorant as not to know what the Apocrypha 
means, may inform them by reading the article to them: 
though Mr. Baxter was so confident as to say some readers of 
Common-Prayer are forbidden by the canon to expound even 
that one word to them." 


᾿ CHAPTER VI. 


OF ASSENTING TO READ COMMON-PRAYER DAILY, EITHER 
PRIVATELY OR OPENLY. 


In the preface to the Common-Prayer Book, concerning the 
service of the Church, there is a rubric which “ orders all 
priests and deacons to say daily the morning and evening 
prayer, either privately or openly, not being let by sickness, or 
some other urgent cause.” 

Mr. Baxter says, ‘‘ When the book was first made, to help 
the ignorant vulgar out of popery, every day to use the Common- 
Prayer was a very good help to them. But the case is much 
altered, and people now have more suitable helps, and minis- 
ters have so much other work to do in their studies, and with 
their neighbours, and some prayers to use more suitable to 
their families and closets, that it must needs be a sinful impe- 
diment against other duties to say Common-Prayer twice 
a-day.” i 


h Baxter’s English Nonconformity, chap. xvii. 
i Ibid. chap. xli. 
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Any one may pereeive whither this discourse tends, viz. to 
discourage the daily use of public common-prayer in the Church, 
which it was doubtless the design, and a very laudable design, 
in our first reformers to establish, as far as possible, throughout 
the nation. This appears from the rubric which immediately 
follows that which Mr. Baxter excepts against; where it is 
ordered, “ That the curate that ministereth in every parish- 
church or chapel, being at home, and not being otherwise rea- 
sonably hindered, shall say the same in the parish-church or 
chapel where he ministereth, &c. that the people may come to 
hear God’s Word, and to pray with him.” 

Now he that quarrels with this, must think it improper that 
men should meet every day to worship God in public. For 
otherwise, why should it be a sinful impediment of other duties, 
to say common-prayer daily? If it be said, there ought to be 
no public prayers without a sermon, and no man is qualified to 
preach every day in the year ;—I answer, 1. That in effect com- 
mon-prayer is never read without a sermon: for the lessons 
out of God’s Word are a very instructive one, if duly attended 
to. But 2. If by a sermon be meant a set discourse of the 
minister's own composing, of such a length, and in a certain 
form, &c. then it is false, and a rash accusation of God’s 
Church, to say there ought to be no public prayers without a 
sermon. For all Churches allow it, and must encourage and 
recommend it. The French Church in particular has several 
canons, which suppose and authorize this practice. When the 
Synod of Castres,* 1626, says, ““ Baptism may be administered 
on any day, when common-prayer is said without sermon ;” 
does not that suppose an allowance of common-prayer to be 
used without a sermon ? 

The second Synod of Vitre,! 1617, “leaves it to the prudence 
of consistories to congregate the people on all popish holydays, 
either to hear the Word preached, or to join in common public 
prayers, as they shall find to be most expedient.” Does not 
this authorize reading of common-prayer without a sermon, 


& Chap. xxvi. n. xv. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 376. n. iii.) 
1 Chap. ix. art. iii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 108.) 
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when it leaves it to the discretion of consistories to appoint it, 
if they thought convenient ? 

3. The cases of reading common-prayer, and preaching a 
sermon of the minister's own composing every day, are very 
different from one another. For the one cannot be done 
without a great expense of time beforehand, to prepare the 
composition ; whereas the other is a form composed to the 
minister’s hand, and needs no other time to be spent upon it, 
but what is necessary for the act of celebration. And yet 
some persons haye that quickness and ability, as to preach as 
well as pray publicly every day in the week. So Calvin was 
used to do, as Beza tells us in his life, (p. 74,) and yet this did 
not hinder his other business. Yet such examples are not 
proper to be made a rule; because all men cannot preach 
every day in the week, (no, not though Calvin’s method were 
brought again into use, which was but to expound for about a 
quarter of an hour some portion of Scripture,) for though men 
have the same ability, yet all have not ; whereas no man wants 
ability to read common-prayer daily, if he can have a congre- 
gation to join with him. If not, the Church would have him 
supply that defect, by using it morning and evening in his own 
family, unless hindered by sickness or some other urgent 
cause. Beyond this the injunction cannot be supposed to ex- 
tend: because it being common-prayer, and several parts of 
it at least, as the absolution, &c. supposing a congregation, it 
cannot be thought a rule for closet devotion. Nor is the in- 
junction so strict to use it daily either in the Church or family, 
but that an urgent cause may dispense with the omission of it. 
And what are urgent causes, every man must judge for himself, 
considering his own circumstances, with Christian prudence 
and discretion. . The present rubric only mentions sickness, 
but in former rubrics it was worded thus, ‘except they be let 
by pesehins, studying divinity, or by some other urgent 
cause.” 


m See Hamon 1’Estrange, Alliance of Divine Offices, chap. i. p. 10, and the 
editions of the Common Prayer before 1661. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF MAKING THE SURPLICE AND OTHER HABITS NECESSARY 
TO MINISTRATION. 


In the rubric before the order for morning-prayer, it is ap- 
pointed, ‘“‘ That such ornaments of the Church, and of the 
ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be 
retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by 
the authority of parliament, in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth.” 

Against this Mr. Baxter has three exceptions: “1. We 
know not,” says he, “‘what was then in use; and therefore 
cannot consent to we know not what. 2. We are told that 
the alb and many other ornaments were then in use, which are 
since put down; and we may not consent to restore them, 
without more reason than we hear. And the canon enume- 
rating the ornaments now, we suppose the addition of all those 
will contradict it. 3. We meet with few conformists that 
know what was then in use; and we see that all those that 
subscribe or consent to this, yet use them not,” &c. 

There is but one true word in all this, which is, that Mr. 
Baxter was really ignorant (as he confesses he was) of what he 
both might and ought to have known, before he had formed 
his objections against the rubric. To show that his exceptions 
are founded upon mere ignorance and mistake, and to inform 
all those who labour under the same prejudice ; I will here set 
down the old rubric, as it was in the second year of king Ed- 
ward, and also the words of the 58th canon, which Mr. Baxter 
refers to; and let any ingenuous reader try, whether he can 
find any contradiction between them. 

The words of the old rubric are these, “In the saying or 
singing of matins and even-song, baptizing and burying, the 
minister in parish-churches and chapels shall use a surplice. 

K 2 
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And in all cathedral churches and colleges, the archdeacons, 
deans, provosts, masters, prebendaries and fellows, being gra- 
duates, may use in the choir, besides their surplices, such hoods 
as pertain their several degrees, which they have taken in any 
university within this realm. But in all other places, every 
minister shall be at liberty to use any surplice or no. It is 
also seemly that graduates, when they do preach, should use 
such hoods as pertain to their several degrees.” 

This is all that concerns private ministers in that rubric. 
The rest that follows, belongs to bishops only, which says, 
‘They shall have upon them in time of their ministration, 
besides their rochet, a surplice or alb, and a cope or vestment, 
and also their pastoral staff in their hand, or else borne or 
holden by their chaplain.” 

_ Now this was it that led Mr. Baxter into his mistake. He 
had heard something of albs and other ornaments in use, in 
king Edward’s time; but he unluckily puts the bishop’s robes 
upon every private minister: whereas no other ornaments be- 
longed to them but only the hood and surplice, the one en- 
joined, the other allowed or recommended. 

Next let us hear the 58th canon: “Every minister, saying 
the public prayers, or ministering the sacraments, or other 
rites of the Church, shall wear a decent and comely surplice.— 
And such ministers as are graduates, shall wear upon their 
surplices at such times, such hoods as, by the orders of the 
universities, are agreeable to their degrees.” 

Where now is the contradiction between this canon and the 
rubrics? They all speak of surplices and hoods, but of no 
other ornaments belonging to private ministers. And Mr. 
Baxter might have known this, had he either consulted the old 
rubric, or _Hamon l’Estrange, who compares the new and old 
together: but his business was not so much to inquire into 
the meaning of rubrics, as to find out some exceptions against 
them. 

Having thus settled the controversy about what ornaments 
are to be used, the next question is, whether it be lawful to 
use them in divine service? And here dissenters are divided. 
Some say, they are absolutely unlawful, superstitious, popish, 
antichristian, &c.; others are ashamed of this, and say, they 
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are not against the use of them, but only against the imposition 
of them, and ejecting men from the ministry who dare not use 
them." 

Let us now compare the writers of the French Church, with 
both these sorts of objectors. And, first, I observe of Calvin, 
that he was not against the use of a scholastic habit, nor yet 
against enjoining it: for he himself wore a gown, or long robe, 
as was the custom of ministers at Geneva; for which he never 
met with but one rebuff in all his life, and that was from a 
silly woman, who declaimed against long garments, as marks 
of false prophets, and indecent clothing, which the clergy used 
to the great scandal of the Church. She pretended to prove 
this from the Gospel, saying, “is it not written, They shall 
come to you in long garments?” ‘When Calvin showed her 
that this was a falsification of the Gospel, and that there was 
no such expression to be found, unless it was in the Gospel of 
the Manichees ; she called him and his brethren all tyrants, 
because they would not suffer her to talk at this extravagant 
rate what she would against them: and so the dispute ended. 
For, says Calvin, ‘‘ these wounds I leave untouched, as seeming 
to me incurable, till it shall please God to put his healing hand 
to them.” ° 

Persons who have so little sense, as to think the wearing of 
a gown, for distinction or decency’s sake, is against the rules of 
the Gospel, are not fit to be argued with, in Calvin’s opinion, 
but to be pitied and prayed for, and if they continue obstinate, 
to be left to God’s mercy in his due time to convince them. 

But what if men will forsake our communion because we 
wear a gown or surplice; or, where these things are enjoined, 
will utterly refuse to submit to the use of them? As to the 
gown, Calvin had occasion to resolve this question, upon a par- 
ticular case that happened at Geneva, during his own regency 
there in the university; of which he gives this account in 
another epistle to Farel:? “‘ You know,” says he, “‘by the laws of 

n So Mr. Baxter, chap. iii, and xxxiii. of his English Nonconformity. 

© Calvin, Epist. ad Farell. p. 38. Hee vulnera quod insanabilia videntur 
intacta relinquo, donec manum Dominus admoveat. 


P Calvin, Epist. ad Farell. p. 259. Scis, leges illas esse latas, ut scholastico 
habitu contenti gladios deponant. Eas ut eludant, ejurant professionem littera- 
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our city, all students are to lay aside their swords, and appear 
only in their scholastic habit, when they come to the holy com- 
munion. But some foolish Frenchmen, who study here, are so 
addicted to their own humour, that they will rather renounce 
their profession of studying, than submit to these laws. Now 
because this appears to be manifest contumacy, I resolved not 
to endure it: for I had rather they should all be gone, than 
stay here to the prejudice and loss of our discipline.” This, I 
think, is insisting upon the use of an habit, as much as ever is 
done in the Church of England. It matters not whether it be 
gown or surplice, or any other habit ; for the reason will hold 
for one habit as well as another, so long as the law appoints it. 

Calvin did not think the surplice, or bishop’s alb, unlawful : 
for, writing to Bullinger about the behaviour of bishop Hooper, 
he says, “‘ As I commend his constancy in refusing unction, 
so I could wish he would not contend so much about the cap 
and surplice, though in my judgment I had not approved of 
them: and this advice I gave him myself not long ago.” 4 

Beza was of the same mind, when he wrote to the discon- 
tented brethren in England, who complained to him about the 
imposition of the surplice, and some other such indifferent 
things. ‘‘ These ceremonies,” says he, “are not of that kind 
of things that are impious in themselves; and therefore they 
are not of so great moment, as that either the pastors should 
forsake their ministry, rather than wear those garments; or 
that the people should rather forsake their spiritual guides, 
than hear them in such a vesture.”* 

Peter Martyr gave this advice to a friend in England, who 
scrupled the surplice: ‘“‘ For my own part, I could wish that 


rum. Sed quia apparet manifesta contumacia, eam statui nullo modo ferre. 
Malo enim abeant omnes, quam ut hic maneant cum disciplinze jactura. 

4 Calvin, Epist. ad Hooper. p. 60. Sicuti in recusanda unctione, ejus constan- 
tiam laudo, ita de pileo et veste linea maluissem (ut illa etiam non probem) 
non usque adeo ipsum pugnare: idque nuper suadebam. 

r Beza, Epist. xii. ad Fratr. Anglos. Istse ceerimonise, quum non sint ex 
earum rerum genere, quee per se impise sunt, non videntur nobis tanti momenti, 
ut propterea vel pastoribus deserendum potius sit ministerium, quam ut vestes 
illas adsumant, vel gregibus omittendum publicum pabulum potius, quam ut 
ita vestitos pastores audiant. 
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all things might be done with the greatest simplicity: yet I 
consider, that if an union in points of doctrine could be ob- 
tained between our Churches and those of Saxony, we should 
never make any separation upon the account of such vestments 
in divine service.”* 

In another epistle to bishop Hooper, he more largely defends 
the lawfulness of them, and answers all the bishop’s arguments 
whereby he endeavoured to prove the use of them impious and 
unlawful. ‘Your reasons,” says he, ‘‘do not persuade me to 
determine the use of such habits to be pernicious, or in its own 
nature contrary to the Word of God, but I believe it to be alto- 
gether an indifferent thing.—Though I be not, in my own opi- 
nion, for retaining this distinction of habits, yet I can by no 
means call it impious ; I dare not condemn those whom I see 
observe it. If I had been so persuaded, I would never have 
communicated here with the Church of England, in which this 
distinction is still observed. For though I do not altogether 
like it, yet I am sure many such indifferent things, though 
troublesome and burthensome, are to be borne with; lest 
whilst we contend more bitterly than is meet about them, 
we hinder the progress of the Gospel; and by our vehement 
contention, teach those things to be impious, which are in 
their own nature indifferent. By this means we shall so 
alienate men’s minds from us, that they will not hearken to 
solid doctrine, or give any heed to our most necessary discourses. 
Besides, if we go on to dissuade men from these indifferent 
things, as pernicious and impious, we must condemn very many 
evangelical Churches, and bitterly tax all the ancient Churches, 
which are so worthily celebrated by us. I know, indeed, the 
authority of no Church, ancient or modern, ought so far to 
weigh with us, as to make us suppress the truth of God's 
Word; but what I contend for is, that for indifferent things 
we should neither condemn any Church, nor speak irreverently 
of it.” * 

8 Martyr, Epist. xli. ad Amic. p. 1127. Optarim omnia quam α simpliciesime 
fieri: quum tamen cogito, si inter Saxonas et nostras ecclesias quoad dogmata 
pax obtineri posset, propter hujuscemodi vestes haudquaquam separationem 


futuram. 
t Martyr, Epist. iv. ad Hooper. Non eo me adducunt rationes abs te allatee; 
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After this he goes on to answer the bishop’s arguments ; 
where he shows, 1. That all imitation of the Jewish rites is not 
unlawful. 2. That this distinction of habits is not the inven- 
tion of popery or Antichrist, because it was used in the primi- 
tive Church long before popery was known in the world. 
Which he proves from many passages of Eusebius, Cyprian, 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, and some known usages of the Church. 
3. That all human inventions in the circumstances of God’s 
worship, are not unlawful. Otherwise it would be unlawful to 
communicate before dinner. 4. “ That the wearing of a sur- 
plice may have a good and useful signification, and that agree- 
able to the Scripture. For the ministers of the Church are 
called angels and messengers of God. Now the angels almost 
always made their appearance in white garments: how then 
shall we deprive the Church of this liberty, that she may not 
signify something by her rites and actions, provided they be 
not made parts of God’s worship, and be modest and few, so 
as not to burthen Christian people with ceremonies, and be used 
to promote, or not impede, some better things? If you say, men 
should make themselves angels, and not signify it by outward 
signs: I answer, the same thing might have been replied to 


ut statuam usum hujusmodi vestium exitiosum esse, aut natura sua verbo Dei 
contrarium, quem omnino ἀδιάφορον arbitror...Licet retinendum vestium in 
sacris discrimen haud putem, impium nihilo minus esse nequaquam dicerem, 
ita ut quoscunque viderem illum usurpare, damnare audeam. Certe si persua- 
sum id haberem, numquam cum ecclesia hic in Anglia communicassem, in 
qua discrimen hujusmodi adhuc est conservatum. Nam licet, ut dixi, parum 
illud approbem, attamen video quandoque in his indifferentibus nonnulla, quam- 
vis molesta sint et onerosa, quoad non aliter liceat, ferenda esse, ne, si pro illis 
acerbius quam oporteat contendatur, id et progressui evangelii sit impedimento, 
et que natura sua sunt indifferentia, nostra vehementi contentione doceantur esse 
impia...Si illa, que indifferentia sunt, ut impia preedicemus, adeo fere omnium 
animi a nobis alienantur, ut doctrine solide atque concionibus necessariis 
attentos et patientes auditores amplius non se preebeant...Si pergamus heec 
indifferentia quasi perniciosa et impia dissuadere, permultas ecclesias non ab 
evangelio alienas damnamus, et innumeras que antiquitus ut laudatissimee 
celebrantur, nimis acerbe taxamus. Non me latet, ecclesiarum auctoritatem sive 
preesentium sive preeteritarum non eo debere valere, ut illis verbi Dei veritas 
prematur; nam ea, etsi fractus orbis illabatur, inconcussa et immota permanere 
debet, sed propter ἀδιάφορα id minime faciendum esse contendo, vel ut dam- 
nentur, vel ut de eis minus honeste loquamur. 
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St. Paul, when he ordered among the Corinthians, that 
‘Women should be covered, and men uncovered :’ because he 
only urges the reason of outward signification. One might 
have replied, that a man may demonstrate himself to be the 
head of the woman, and the woman to be subject to her own 
husband, better by their lives and actions, than any outward 
signs. But the apostle knew it to be useful, not only that we 
should live well, but also that we should use both words and 
signs, to put us in mind of our duty. 5. He adds in the 
last place, I do not think it tyranny in any Church, that 
agrees to observe an indifferent thing, and generally practises 
according to such an order: for it is now become a rule to 
administer the eucharist only in the morning, and we refuse to 
celebrate it in our assemblies after dinner. But will any 
man call this tyrannical, which all men freely consent to 
observe?” : 

This discourse of Peter Martyr, not only justifies the use 
of the surplice, but also frees the imposition of it from that 
charge of tyranny which Mr. Baxter and others now so con- 
fidently bring against it: and it is the more considerable, 
because it comes from one who in his own judgment was for 
laying it aside, but had so much of the Christian temper and 
discretion, that he resolved to make no contention about it. 


4 Mart. Epist. iv. ad Hooper. p. 1086. Ministri ecclesise, sunt angeli et 
nuntii Dei, ut Malachias testatur; et angeli semper fere albis apparuerunt ves- 
tibus induti. Quomodo privabimus ecclesiam hac libertate, ut non possit suis 
actionibus et ritibus aliquid significare, modo id fiat non statuendo cultum Dei, 
modeste atque paucis, ut populus Christi czerimoniis non oneretur et ne meliora 
impediantur? Dicas, preestent se angelos: non id significent? Audio. At 
idem potuisset Paulo responderi, quando statuebat ad Corinthos, ‘ut mulier 
esset operto capite et vir aperto.’ Rationem quippe significationis tantum 
urget. Nam quispiam illi ex ecclesia Corinthia respondere potuisset ; ‘ preestet 
se vir caput mulieris, et mulier subjectam viro se factis et vita demonstret : non 
id signis declarare contendant. At vidit apostolus, et hoc utiliter fieri, ut non 
tantum recte vivamus, sed etiam verbis et signis de officio admoneamur.... 
Neque illico tyrannidem induci arbitror, si quid in ecclesia indifferens suscipiatur 
agendum, et a multis constanter servetur. Hodie sic administramus eucha- 
ristiam tempore matutino, ut a prandio nolimus in sacro coetu synaxin habere. 
At quis dicet hoc esse tyrannicum, quod voluntate atque consensu pari omnes 
facimus? (Loci Communes, Amstel. 1656. p. 860.) 
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God give all men the same temper, and we shall hear no more 
disputes about a surplice ! 

Peter du Moulin was so far from scrupling any habits, that 
he was used to say, with relation to those that scrupled them 
here, “ That if the queen regent of France would but give him 
leave to preach before ker, he would do it though it were in a 
friar’s coat ;” as his son, who writes his life, says he had it 
from his own mouth.” And I believe there are few French- 
men, but who would be glad to enjoy the liberty of preaching, 
and freedom of their religion in their native country, upon 
much harder conditions than being obliged to wear a surplice. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE RULES FOR FINDING OUT EASTER: THAT SUP- 
POSING THEM TO CONTRADICT ONE ANOTHER, YET A 
MAN MAY HONESTLY GIVE HIS ASSENT AND CONSENT 
TO USE THE COMMON-PRAYER BOOK. 


THERE is no one thing which Mr. Baxter oftener repeats in 
all his books, than this objection about the Church’s rule for 
finding out Easter-day. He says, “‘ The calendar gives a true 
rule to find it; but then there is another rule added to find it 
always, which is frequently false, as every almanack will tell 
us: that is, that it is always the first Sunday after the first 
full moon which happens next after the one-and-twentieth 
day of March.” * 

I will not now stand to examine, whether the rule he 
excepts against as false, be liable to that charge. It is agreed 
on all hands by those that understand calculations and astro- 
nomy, that it is generally true, and it is not every almanack 
that will show its falsehood. But admit it were always 
wrong; what is that to our giving assent and consent to the 
use of the Liturgy? I have showed before, that assent and 


Vv Life of Du Moulin, before his Novelty of Popery, p. 18. 
= Baxter, English Nonconformity, chap. xv. 
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consent does not mean that every title and saying in any book 
is infallibly true, but that it contains no such errors repugnant 
to God’s Word, as render it unfit to be used in divine service ; 
which is the sense of all English writers’ upon this subject. 
Now suppose this rule to be false; why may we not con- 
sent to use the Liturgy for all that? Especially considering 
that this pretended discovery of its falseness is but lately 
made, and we are neither obliged to say it is a true rule, nor 
any ways confined to use it: because we have another rule, 
which is confessedly true, and fully answers the Church’s 
design, which is to keep one Easter in a year, and no more; 
though Mr. Baxter says, we are obliged to keep two. If 
such failings as these would hinder assent and consent, it 
would be hard to find any human writing, which a man could 
honestly assent to. The French Church has not our rules for 
finding out Easter, but follows the new style of Pope Gregory, 
and keeps it eleven days before us; yea, sometimes at a 
month or five weeks’ distance, if my author” do not deceive 
me. Now many excellent chronologers, such as Scaliger, 
Calvisius, Moesthnus, and Origanus, have undertaken to prove, 
that the new calendar has many errors and mistakes in it, 
and in time will prove as false a rule for finding out Easter, as 
that rule of ours, which was the rule of the Council of Nice. 
But may not the French Church assent to use this calendar, 
and keep their Easter by it, notwithstanding such mistakes? 
What end should we have of heresies and schisms, if such 
things as these should raise scruples in men’s minds, and 
hinder their assent and consent to the use of a pious book 
fitted for divine service? I have already proved, that the 
French Church requires assent and consent to the use of a 
translation of the Bible, which she owns has some failures in it. 
Though every tittle be not accurately and exactly translated 
according to the original, (and consequently not to be assented 
to in that sense, as if it were an exact translation, when they 
own it to be otherwise,) yet every minister is obliged to give 
his assent and consent to it as a translation that is lawful, and 


y See before, the chapter about Assent and Consent; and Dr. Sherlock’s 
Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet, p. 105. 
= Meggerlin. Commentar. Chronologic. chap. x. p. 91. 
12 
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not repugnant to the Word of God to use it; and he must 
use that, and no other in his ministration. Now why may we 
not as innocently assent to use a liturgy, which has a mis- 
taken rule for finding out Easter, as the French Church does 
to use a translation of the Bible, which she owns has some 
things in it not exactly according to the original! If it be 
assenting to a small lie, as Mr. Baxter modestly terms it, in 
the English ministers, I cannot see how the French will escape 
the same imputation. I will not recriminate, nor give him 
the lie, but only take leave to say, that he, and all others who 
thus charge the Church of England, are under a mistake 
about assent and consent, and understand not truly her 
constitution. Nor indeed can they account for their own 
practice in assenting to read the Bible, upon their prin- 
ciples and hypothesis: for the very best translation which 
they consent to use as well as we, is thought by many critics 
of the best rank, to have some mistaken passages (more 
material than the rule about finding out Easter) which need a 
more exact translation. I will only instance in one, which 
was the discovery of the late eminent Dr. Pocock, a person 
whose modesty no less than his learning, so conspicuous in all 
his writings, rendered him famous over all the world. The 
place I mean is Micah vy. 2, where the present translation 
reads it; ‘“‘ Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah ;” whereas that learned person 
proves it ought to be translated quite otherwise, “ Thou Beth- 
lehem Ephratah art very great among the thousands of Judah.” 
For, as he observes, the original word, "vy, ¢sair, signifies both 
little and great: and as in some places, where the sense 
requires it, it ought to be translated, little; so here in this 
place it ought to be translated great. For se St. Matthew 
quotes it, ‘‘ Thou Bethlehem art not the least,” that is, art 
very great, “among the princes of Judah,” &c. Matth. ii. 6. 
Which shows that the word "yx, ‘sai, in Micah, was understood 
by the evangelist to signify great, and therefore ought now to 
be so translated ; as learned men now, since this discovery has 
been made, do generally agree.* 


a See Dr. Pocock, Not. Miscel. in Port. Mos. chap. ii. p. 17, and his Com- 
ment. on Mic. v. 2. as also Dr. Hammond’s Annot. on Matth. ii. 6. Hot- 
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Now if the Dissenters’ rule be true, that no one can without 
a small lie give assent and consent to any book which con- 
tains any the least mistake in it; how shall those who are 
convinced by Dr. Pocock’s reasons, that the forementioned 
passage is wrong translated, give their assent and consent to 
the present translation? Or must neither the Church nor 
Dissenters use the Bible in their assemblies, till they can have 
a translation free from all manner of mistakes? And where 
shall we have such an infallible translation? Will Dissenters 
of any denomination undertake to make it? Or will they 
excuse every minister from reading the Bible in the Church, 
till they have done it? If there be some little mistakes in the 
present translation, why do they not object against it, as well 
as the Liturgy, and set immediately about a new one? and 
leave it to men’s censures when they have done, and to every 
man’s liberty that can find any faults in it, to assent or not 
assent, use or not use it, at his pleasure? There is no one but 
is sensible how dangerous and absurd the consequences of 
such a liberty as this would be: and yet the reason is as 
strong against the present translation of the Bible, as against 
the Liturgy, for having a supposed mistake in one of its rules 
for finding out Easter. If nothing else can convince men, yet 
I hope this may ; that it is dangerous to strain assent and 
consent too high, lest at last they come to this pass, that they 
cannot assent to the Bible itself, as ordered to be read in the 
Church, in any human translation. 


tinger, Smegma Oriental. and Frischmuth, Dissert. de Mic. et Matth. cited by 
Mr. Le Cene, Projet d’une Nouvelle Version, p. 166. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION, AS USED IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND; AND OF KNEELING AND STAND- 
ING IN DIVINE SERVICE. 


Come we now to the several parts of the Liturgy ; where the 
first thing is the General Confession to be said of the whole 
congregation, after the minister, all kneeling. There are 
some who except against the shortness of this Confession ; 
which, if it be any fault, is equally chargeable on the Con- 
fession in Calvin’s Liturgy, used by all the French Church, 
which, for the sake of those who never heard it, I think it 
not improper here to transcribe out of Calvin’s works: “0 
Lord God, Eternal and Almighty Father, we acknowledge 
and confess before thy Sacred Majesty, that we are miserable 
sinners, conceived and born in sin and iniquity ; prone to evil, 
and indisposed to every good work; and that being vicious, 
we make no end of transgressing thy holy commandments. 
Hereby we call destruction upon ourselves from thy just 
judgment. But yet, O Lord, we are heartily sorry for having 
offended thee, and we condemn ourselves and sins by true 
repentance, desiring thy grace may relieve our misery. There- 
fore, O God, Merciful Father, vouchsafe us thy mercy, in the 
name of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Blot out our sins, 
and purge away all our filth, and daily increase in us the gifts 
of thy Holy Spirit: that we, acknowledging our iniquity from 
the bottom of our hearts, may more and more displease our- 
selves, and be excited to true repentance; which mortifying 
us and all our sins, may produce in us the fruits of righteous- 
ness and innocence, acceptable unto thee: through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” > 


> Calvin. Formul. Prec. vol. viii. p. 29. Domine Deus, Pater sterne et 
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It is true, the whole congregation is not obliged to say this 
Confession after the minister, as we do, but only to go along 
with him in their minds: but the difference in this circum- 
stance is so very inconsiderable, that they must have a very 
great inclination to dispute, that can raise any controversy 
about it. 

As to the posture of kneeling, that is precisely enjoined in 
the French Church to all people without respect of quality or 
‘persons. “ That great irreverence,” says their Book of Disci- 
pline,° “which is found in divers persons, who, at public and 
private prayers, do neither uncover their heads, nor bow their 
knees, shall be reformed ; which is a matter repugnant unto 
piety, and giveth suspicion af pride, and doth scandalize them 
that fear God. Wherefore all pastors shall be advised, as also 
elders and heads of families, carefully to oversee, that in time 
of prayer, all persons, without exception or acceptation, do 
evidence, by those exterior signs, the inward humility of their 
hearts and of that homage yielded by them to God; unless 
any one be hindered from so doing by sickness or other- 
wise.” 

Now compare this with our rubric and 18th canon, which 
says, ““ No man shall cover his head in the church or chapel 
in the time of divine service, except he have some infirmity. 
And all manner of persons then present, shall reverently kneel 
upon their knees, when the General Confession, Litany, and 


other prayers, are read.” If any one censures our Church for 


omnipotens, agnoscimus et ingenue profitemur apud Sanctam Majestatem tuam, 
nos miseros peccatores esse, conceptos et natos in iniquitate et pravitate ; ad 
nequitiam proclives, ad omne autem bonum opus inutiles; nosque, ut vitiosi 
sumus, nullum transgrediendi sancta tua mandata finem facere. Quo fit, ut 
exitium a justo judicio tuo nobis accersamus. Attamen, Domine, anxie gemi- 
mus, quod te offenderimus, ac nos vitiaque nostra damnamus, cum vera pceni- 
tentia, optantes ut gratia tua nostree succurrat miseries. Tua igitur nos miseri- 
cordia dignare, Deus et Pater clementissime ac summe misericors, in nomine 
Filii tui Jesu Christi, Domini nostri; et vitia nostra delens, omnesque sordes 
nostras abluens, in dies dona Sancti tui Spiritus nobis adauge ; ut corde intimo 
iniquitatem nostram agnoscentes, magis ac magis nobis displiceamus, atque ita 
ad veram peenitentiam stimulemur: hee autem nos cum omnibus peccatis 
mortificans, fructus justitiee et innocentise tibi gratos producat:. per illum ipsum 
Jesum Christum, Dominum nostrum. 
© Vol. i. p. xliii. chap. x. art. i. 
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these rules of decency, he may see himself more severely -con- 
demned by the Discipline of the French Church. 

Next for the absolution, I own Calvin’s Liturgy has no such 
form in it; but he himself says it was an omission in him at first, 
and a defect in his Liturgy ; which he afterwards would have 
rectified and amended, but could not. He makes this ingenuous 
confession in one of his epistles: ‘“ There is none of us,” says 
he, “but must acknowledge it to be very useful, that after the 
General Confession some remarkable promise of Scripture 
should follow, whereby sinners might be raised to the hopes of 
pardon and reconciliation. And I would have introduced this 
custom from the beginning, but some fearing that the novelty 
of it would give offence, I was over-easy in yielding to them ; 
so the thing was omitted. And now it would not be season- 
able to make any change; because the greatest part of our 
people begin to rise up, before we come to the end of the Con- 
fession. Therefore he advises those he writes to, whilst they 
had it in their power, to accustom their people to an absolu- 
tion as well as a confession.” ¢ 

Nay, I must do that justice to Calvin here, by the way, to 
say, that he was no enemy to private absolution neither, as 
used in the Church of England. For in one of his answers to 
Westphalus, he thus expresses his mind about it: ‘“ I have no 
intent to deny the usefulness of private absolution ; but as I 
commend it in several places of my writings, provided the use 
be left to men’s liberty, and free from superstition ; so to bind 
men’s consciences by a law to it, is neither lawful nor expe- 
dient.” ἢ 

Here we have Calvin’s judgment, fully and entirely, for the 
usefulness both of public and private absolution. He owns it 
to be a defect in his Liturgy, that it wants a public absolution. 
But the French Church took care to supply this defect in 
some measure ; and, as far as they could, without hazarding 
the peace of their congregations. For the second Synod of 
Paris,£ 1565, made this canon: ‘ Churches which are accus- 
tomed upon sacrament-days, or other sabbaths, after the con- 


© Calvin. Epist. de Quibusdam Eccles. Ritib. p. 206. 
f Calvin. Defens. II. ad Westphal. tom. viii. p. 678. 
8 Vol. i. p. 64. chap. ix. art. xvii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 67.) 
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fession of sins, to pronounce a general absolution, may, if they 
please, continue in it: but where this custom is not intro- 
duced, this synod adviseth the Churches not in the least to 
admit it, because of the dangerous consequences which may 
ensue.” 

They approve the thing, and encourage it where it was in 
use already, but thought it dangerous to offer at any alteration 
where it was not; for fear the novelty might give offence, or 
occasion some disturbance. Whence it appears, that it was not 
choice, but necessity, that made both Calvin and the French 
Church omit the inserting a public absolution into their liturgy: 
they did not dislike the thing, but had no favourable opportu- 
nity, as the Church of England had, to introduce it. 

As for the custom of the ministers standing up at the abso- 
lution, and some other prayers, as the rubric appoints; I ob- 
serve the same practice to be enjoined in some ‘cases in the 
French Church. For in the form of ordination appointed by 
the Synod of St. Maixant, it is expressly ordered, that the 
minister who ordains, shall rise up when he comes to the con- 
secration-prayer, and repeat that standing. And probably 
those Churches which use the absolution, do it in the same 
posture, as also the Creed, &c. but I can say nothing positively 
of these; for I find no express canon or rubric about what 
posture they are.to be said in. 


NOL. IX. L 
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. CHAPTER X. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH ESTEEMS THE LORD'S PRAYER 
A FORM OF PRAYER, AND AS SUCH FREQUENTLY USES IT 
IN DIVINE SERVICE. 


Two things are commonly said against the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer in our Church. 1. That we use it asa form. 2. That 
we repeat it too often in divine service. To the first objection 
Chamier answers copiously ; that our Saviour gave it to. his 
disciples as a form ; that they used it as a form in their daily 
prayers, as did also the whole primitive Church; which he 
proves from the testimonies of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Austin. 
And hence he takes occasion to prove against his popish ad- 
versary Gerhard, that the Virgin Mary was not free from sin, 
because she used the Lord’s Prayer with the apostles. “It is 
reasonable to believe,” says he, ‘‘that the holy. Virgin prayed to 
God in the most exquisite manner: but there is no better 
manner of praying to God, than that which Christ delivered. 
As Cyprian says, ‘ What prayer can be more spiritual than 
that which was given us by Christ, who also gives us the Holy 
Spirit? What can be more true prayer before God, than that 
which was uttered from the mouth of his Son, who is truth 
itself?’ Secondly, it is plain from St. Luke, that Mary prayed 
with the rest of the disciples, Acts i. 14, “‘ These all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus.’ Now, says he, ‘Si orabant 
una, ergo communis erat omnibus formula ;’ if they prayed 
together, they had all one common form. Thirdly, St. Austin 
says, that it is necessary not only for the faithful in general, 
-but for every one in particular, to use the prayer which our 
Lord gave to his disciples.” These are Chamier’s arguments, 
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to prove that the Virgin Mary, as well as all other persons, 
were obliged to use the Lord’s Prayer. 

Against this his popish adversary urged, 1. That it could 
not be proved out of Scripture, or any ancient writer, that 
ever the Virgin Mary used the Lord’s Prayer. 2. The Lord’s 
Prayer was made for the sake of the rude and ignorant, that 
knew not how to pray: but the Virgin Mary was taught of 
God from her infancy to pray, and had forms of prayer of her 
own. To which he answers, “1. That it was false, that it 
could not be proved out of Scripture that the Virgin Mary 
did use the Lord’s Prayer: for she prayed with the disciples, 
and the disciples prayed, saying, ‘Our Father ;’ therefore she 
also prayed, saying, ‘Our Father.’ To the second he answers, 
that the Lord’s Prayer was made for the simple and ignorant 
indeed, but in the same manner as David says the whole Word 
of God was written, ‘to give light and understanding to the 
simple,’ Psalm xix.; that is, so to instruct the simple, as that 
it should be not only useful, but necessary, to the greatest 
proficients also.”! 

So far was this learned Frenchman from having that con- 


h Cham. Panstrat. vol. iii. de Peccat. Origin. lib. v. cap. xii. n. x. Consen- 
taneum est Virginem recte, immo optime, esse precatam Deum. Est autem 
certum, nullam esse meliorem rationem precandi Deum, quam quz a Christo 
est tradita. Cyprianus de oratione: “ Quse potest esse magis spiritualis oratio, 
quam quee vere a Christo nobis data est, a quo nobis et Spiritus Sanctus missus - 
est? Quse vera magis apud Patrem precatio, quam que a Filio, qui est Veri- 
tas, de ejus ore prolata est?” Secundo constat, Mariam orasse cum reliquis 
discipulis, teste Luca, Act. i. 14. ‘ Hi omnes concorditer perdurabant in ora- 
tione et deprecatione cum uxoribus et Maria matre Jesu et cum ipsius fratri- 
bus.” Si orabant una, ergo communis omnibus fuit formula. Tertio, quia 
Augustinus (de peccatorum meritis et remissione, lib. ii. cap. xxiv.) ait, “ Non 
tantum universaliter fidelibus omnibus, verum etiam singulis, esse orationem 
Dominicam necessariam quam tradidit discipulis suis.” 

i Chamier. ibid. n. xii. xiii. Falsum sumit Gerardus. Nam ex scripturis 
concluditur id ipsum, discipuli orarunt dicentes, Pater noster; ea propositio 
major constat evangelistis testibus. At Maria oravit cum discipulis: id ipsum 
constat ex Actis. Ergo conclusio, Maria oravit dicens, Pater noster, probata 
est ex scripturis. Ad secundum respondet, Orationem Dominicam compositam 
esse in rudiorum gratiam, intelligendum, vel quomodo totum verbum Dei insti- 
tutum est, ut erudiat imperitos, (Psalm. xix.) nempe ita, ut imperitos erudiat, et 
provectis sit non tantum utile sed et necessarium: vel ut elementa litterarum 
ita rudioribus accommodentur, ut provectioribus sint inutilia. 1110 modo con- 
ceditur, hanc orationem fuisse ab initio compositam, sed isto negatur. 
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temptible notion of the Lord’s Prayer as a form, which some 
have, that with St. Austin and the rest of the primitive Church, 
he thought it necessary to be used as a form, both in Church 
assemblies, and by every private Christian. 

Rivet was of the same mind : for, among other arguments to 
prove the lawfulness and expediency of set forms, he urges 
this ; that Christ taught his own disciples a form of prayer. 
“It is made a question by some, whether set forms of prayer 
be lawful to be used in public or in private? But we hold, 
that set forms, if they be pronounced with due attention of 
mind, are not only lawful, but very profitable also; because 
every Christian is not able to conceive new prayers with such 
decency as is fitting, and the attention of the hearers in great 
assemblies is not a little helped by accustomed forms. Upon 
which account God himself prescribed a form of benediction, 
to be used by the priests in the Old Testament, Num. vi. 24. 
And Christ upon the cross used a form of deprecation, which 
David his type had used before him, Matt. xxvii. 46. The 
disciples also, Luke xi. 2. desired him to teach them to pray, 
as John taught his disciples: to whom Christ gave this answer : 
‘When ye pray, say, Our Father which art in heaven, &c.’ 
From the circumstances of which words it is evident, that this 
prayer of Christ is not only a rule of praying aright, but also a 
form of prayer to be ordinarily used ; as, without all contro- 
versy, the whole primitive Church ever esteemed it to be.”* 

What they observe of the primitive Church, is so very true, 

k Rivet. Synops. Pur. Theol. disput. xxxvi. n.xxxiii, where we have the judgment 
of the Dutch and French divines together. Queeri solet, utrum conceptis preca- 
tionum formulis, publice aut privatim uti liceat. Nos, simodo cum debita animi 
attentione pronuntientur, non tantum licitas, sed et valde utiles esse contendi- 
mus; quia novas κατὰ τὸ πρέπον concipere cuivis Christiano datum non est, et 
attentio auditorum in magnis conventibus per usitatas formulas non parum 
juvatur. Unde et Deus ipse benedictionum formam sacerdotibus, in veteri tes- 
tamento, preescripsit, Num. vi. 24. Immo Christus, in cruce pendens, depreca- 
tionis forma, a Davide tanquam typo antea observata, usus est, Matth. xxvii. 46.; 
et discipuli Christi, (Luc. xi. 2.) rogaverunt Christum, ut doceret ipsos precari, 
prout Joannes docuerat discipulos suos: quibus a Christo responsum est, ‘ Quum 
precamini, dicite, Pater noster, qui es in cceelis ; et cetera. Ex quibus verborum 
circumstantiis manifestum est, precationem hance Christi non esse tantum recte 
precandi normam, sed insuper quoque rite precandi formam: sicuti quoque tota 
vetusta ecclesia id semper extra controversiam statuit. (Lugd. Batav. 1658. 
p. 467.) 
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that I dare undertake to prove, that for 1500 years together, 
none ever disliked the use of the Lord’s Prayer, but only the 
Pelagians ; and they did not wholly reject the use of it neither, 
nor dislike it because it was a form, but for another reason ; 
because it contradicted one of their principal tenets, which 
was, that some men were so perfect in this world, that they 
needed not to pray to God for the forgiveness of their own 
sins, but only for the sins of others. In regard to which 
tenet, they could have wished that the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
had been wholly laid aside: but because it was so generally 
used by the whole Catholic Church, they despaired of gaining 
that point; and therefore continued to use it, contenting them- 
selves with that perverse gloss put upon the fifth petition ; 
that they prayed not for forgiveness of their own sins, but for 
others ; as appears from the Council of Milevis, (chap. vii.) and 
the African Code (can. 116 and 117); where their errors are 
condemned. ; 

I hope none now dislike the use of the Lord’s —— upon 
the same principle : but however, to reject it upon any prin- 
ciple, is a great fault; and such an one as is condemned by 
the whole Catholic Church, and in particular by the Reformed 
Church of France. 

But it is said, our Church enjoins the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer too often, and that is the thing that offends so many. 
To which I answer, 1. That admit it were not so commodious 
as they could wish, yet all inconveniences do not make a liturgy 
unlawful, or justify separation from it; as I shall fully prove, 
upon the principles of the French Church. 2. Our Church 
seldom enjoins the use of it above once or twice in any parti- 
cular office; and so much is commonly done in the French 
Church: their ordinary prayer both before and after sermon, 
as well morning as evening, concludes with it. So does also 
their prayer at infant baptism; as also the prayer at baptism 
of adult persons, appointed by the last Synod of Charenton,! 
where they say it is Christ’s own appointment, who hath com- 
manded us to call upon God, saying, “Our Father which art 
in heaven,” &c. 

So that supposing different offices to be used, it must of 


1 Chap. ix. p. 459. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 660.) 
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necessity follow, that the Lord’s Prayer will be often repeated. 
Besides which, Dr. Durel™ has observed, that the ministers 
commonly say it three times over, whilst they continue in the 
pulpit, both in the French and Dutch Churches. 

In Calvin’s liturgy used at Geneva, it occurs almost in every 
office: as 1. in the minister’s own prayer before sermon, he 
might use it if he pleased. 

2. In the long prayer prescribed to be used after sermon, 
there is a kind of paraphrase made of it to conclude with.” 
3. In the form of extraordinary supplications for fast-days, 
it is inserted verbatim, into the middle of the prayer after 
sermon. 4. It is used also to conclude the prayer of consecra- 
tion at infant baptism.° 

So that the difference betwixt the French and English 
Church in this matter is so small, that whoever objects against 
the one, will find himself obliged to condemn the other also. 
And when that is done, it will never justify the practice of 
those who deny the Lord’s Prayer to be a form, and wholly 
reject the use of it. Mr. Cappel? reckons those no better than 
madmen, whose zeal against set forms transports them to such 


τὰ Conform. of Reform. Churches, p. 37. ἡ 

1 I am credibly informed that at Charenton, instead of the paraphrase, the 
ministers used to repeat the prayer only as a form. 

© Calvin. Formul. Prec. Eccl. tom. viii. 

P Cappell. Disput. xxxviii. de Liturg. n. xii. xiii. inter Thes. Salmur. part iii. 
Quis illorum furorem ferat, ac non potius exsecretur, qui jactant se vel nun- 
quam, vel per multos annos orationem Dominicam non recitasse, eoque nomine 
Deo se gratias multas habere gloriantur? Quasi vero Christus apostolos suos 
eam orationem docuerit, ut numquam ea recitaretur, sed dumtaxat ut ea com- 
pendiose complecteretur ea omnia, quee nobis sunt a Deo petenda. Putantne 
ergo, apostolos illam nunquam recitasse, sed preces suas, dumtaxat ad illius 
normam et exemplar aliis verbis conceptas, ad Deum fudisse? Quid ergo est, 
quod omnes ecclesiastici scriptores et primitivee ecclesise doctores dicunt, aposto- 
los sola orationis Dominicee recitatione panem et vinum eucharistize consecrasse, 
quod et ab universa ecclesia Christiana ad eorum exemplum postmodum factum 
est? Quid? quod quum omnia, que nobis sunt necessaria, non possumus sigil- 
latim et particulatim precibus nostris ordinariis explicare (longum enim et infi- 
nitum illud esset) consentaneum et plane necessarium est, ut eas oratione ista 
concludamus, ut, quee in illis omissa sunt, breviter et summatim συλλήβδην a 
Deo postulemus, quo spectat formula illa a Reformatis usurpata ante illius oratio- 
nis recitationem ; “ Heec et alia que nosti, Domine, nobis esse necessaria, a te 
postulamus in nomine Christi, ea orationis formula, quam Ipse nos docuit, Pater 
noster,” etc. 
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an excess: ‘“‘ Who can have patience to bear, and not rather 
abhor, their madness, who boast that they have never, or not 
for many years repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and give God 
thanks upon that account? Do they think, Christ taught his 
disciples that prayer, that they should never use it, nor offer 
it to God? Or do they think the apostles never used it, but 
only as a rule and example to compose their own prayers by? 
How then come all ecclesiastical writers and doctors of the 
primitive Church to tell us, that the apostles consecrated the 
eucharist only with this prayer, and that the whole primitive 
Church followed their example? And how is it that in all 
Protestant Churches, when we cannot particularly enumerate 
all our wants in our own prayers, we think it necessary to con- 
clude them with that prayer, which comprehends in short 
᾿ whatever things are omitted in our own? Upon which account 
we commonly usher it in with this form of words: ‘These 
thingss, O Lord, and whatever else thou knowest to be necessary 
for us, we ask of thee, in the name of Christ, in that form of 
prayer which he himself hath taught us, Our Father,’ ὅσο." 

This both vindicates the necessary use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the frequent use of it ; that is, as often as we make any 
petitions of our own, or if we divide our service into different 
parts, we may use the Lord’s Prayer in each part; and that is 
agreeable to the custom of the French Church, and perhaps 
all other Protestant Churches also. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE USE OF THE APOSTOLICAL CREED IN THE FRENCH 
CHURCH. 


Concernincé this creed I observe four things in the practice 
of the French Church. 1. That they give it the name of the 
Apostles’ Creed, as we do in our liturgy: their Confession 
styles it, ‘Symbolum Apostolicum,’ the Apostolical Creed, 
art. 5. As also their liturgy and catechism, wherever they 
speak of it. 2. They agree with our Church, as to what con- 
cerns the reason of this name. “It is commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed,” says their Catechism, “‘ because it has ever been 
received among the faithful from the foundation of the Church ; 
and because it was either taken from the mouths of the Apos- 
tles, or collected faithfully out of their writings.” 4 

So that the design either of the English or French Church, 
in giving it the name of the Apostles’ Creed, was not to tie 
men up in the strictest sense, to believe it to be of the 
Apostles’ immediate composing ; but to take it for an orthodox 
and primitive summary of faith, either delivered by the Apos- 
tles themselves, or collected out of their writings by their im- 
mediate successors. A liberty is granted to either of these 
opinions, because neither of them derogates from the faith 
itself. 

3. I observe that the French Church uses it in the same 
holy offices as the Church of England does ; as in her form of 
infant baptism, composed by Calvin ; in her form of baptism of 
adult persons, composed by the Synod of Charenton, and in 
her: usual form of public prayers on the Lord’s-day. The words 
of their liturgy after morning prayer, are, ‘ Post hec recitatur 


4 Calvin. Catech. vol. viii. p. 12. 
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Apostolorum Symbolum :’ then shall be rehearsed the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

And yet here we may note, that both the French and Eng- 
lish Church in this last point differ from the practice of the 
primitive Church : for the primitive Church for near 600 years 
made no other public use of the Creed in divine service, but 
only in catechising, and as a form of professing their faith at 
baptism ; as Hamon ’Estrange, and Vossius, and others, have 
made it appear. Whence it follows, that primitive practice 
was no rule in indifferent matters, either to the French or 
English Church, but they made use of their own power and 
liberty in appointing such things as they thought most expe- 
dient and meet for edification: and therefore this custom of 
repeating the creed as a part of the public liturgy, though new 
in comparison, being found to be a most useful and edifying 
practice, was thought fit to be retained in the liturgies of all 
Protestant Churches. And Mr. Baxter himself is so far from 
objecting against the use of it, that in his Reformation of the 
English liturgy, he orders all the three creeds to be read: 
“Next let one of the Creeds be read by the minister, saying, 
‘In the profession of this holy Christian faith we are here 
assembled. I believe in God the Father, &c. I believe in one 
God, &c.’ And sometimes Athanasius’s Creed.”* 

4. But to return to the French Church; I observe in the 
last place, that though they do not enjoin the people to stand 
up and bear their part in the repetition of the creed, yet they 
have no objection against this. For in many cases they allow 
of the standing posture in time of divine worship. As in their 
form of ordination, I have shown already, that the minister 
who ordains, is obliged to pray standing at the foot of the 
pulpit: and I shall show hereafter, that all the people are 
obliged to come up and receive the communion, standing before 
the communion-table. And I have been informed, from those 
who are sufficiently acquainted with their practice, that they 
stand up whilst they sing the last verse of the 118th- Psalm, 
and the prayer at the end of the ten commandments: and as 
to standing up at the creed, it is what many of the people do, 


τ Petition for Peace and Reformation of the Liturgy, p. 26. 
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and all of them may do if they please, though some choose to 
continue kneeling. For the minister, who in his prayer closes 
his hands together, as a posture proper for that office,—when 
he comes to recite the creed, unfolds them, and by such change 
of posture, intimates them to be at liberty to stand up if they 
please. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH APPROVES OF THE ATHANASIAN 
CREED, AND REQUIRES ASSENT AND CONSENT UNTO IT. 


OnE reason why some cannot subscribe the articles and the 
liturgy is, because they command the belief and use of the 
Athanasian Creed. The eighth article says, “It ought to be 
thoroughly received and believed, because it may be proved by 
most certain warrants of holy Scripture.” And the rubric in 
the liturgy, upon certain days, enjoins the reading of it. Now, 
they say, they cannot subscribe entirely to the belief or use 
of it, because of the damnatory clauses that are contained 
therein.* 

But this objection will hold as well against subscribing the 
French confession. For the fifth article is in these words: 
“‘ We therefore approve of those three creeds, the Apostolical, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian; because they are agreeable 
to the written Word of God.”* Does the article of the Church 
of England say any more than this? And may we not read 
in the Church what is agreeable to the Word of God, if our 
rubric enjoins it ? 

I must here note again, what I have proved at large before, 
that no minister could be ordained in France, till he had first 
subscribed this confession of faith, whereof that article about 
the Athanasian Creed is one: so that they who scruple con- 


8 Baxter’s Engl. Nonconformity, chap. xl. 

t Syntagm. Confession. p. 100. in fin. Quamobrem tria illa symbola, nempe 
Apostolicum, Nicsenum, et Athanasianum idcirco approbamus, quod sint verbo 
Dei scripto consentanea. : 
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formity upon this account here, must have been nonconformists 
in the Church of France also. 

If any are offended further with our articles or liturgy, 
because they call this creed Athanasius’s creed; they are to 
consider, that the Church designed not to determine any thing 
thereby, to oblige men to take it for a creed of Athanasius’s 
composing, but only to give it a name by which it might be 
distinguished from the other creeds; as is done in all other 
confessions: for the French calls it ‘Symbolum Athana- 
sianum,’ art. 5; the Helvetic, ‘Symbolum Athanasii,’ art. 
11; as also the Belgic, art. 9, ‘Symbolum Athanasii ;’ 
and the Saxon, ‘Symbolum Athanasianum,” art. 1. Yet 
all that is designed by any of these confessions, is only that 
men should take this for an orthodox creed, without tying 
them up to believe Athanasius to be the author of it: which 
being a matter purely historical, is left to the discussion of 
learned men to determine for or against it, as they see reasons 
to convince them. And therefore, though Bishop Andrews 
and Rivet say they believe it to be Athanasius’ own composure, 
yet it is no crime in Bishop Usher or Bishop Pearson, Hamon 
lEstrange or Dr. Cave, to dissent from them, and ascribe it 
to a much later and a Latin author. The Church is not con- 
cerned in this dispute, so long as the creed itself is allowed to 
be orthodox: and in that they are all agreed. 

Nay, I must add, that Mr. Baxter himself was once agreed 
with the Church about the use of this creed, however in his 
last books his spirit came to be embittered against it. For in 
his Petition for Peace and Reformation of the Liturgy, p. 26, 
he orders the Athanasian creed to be read sometimes instead 
of the other: surely then at that time, when he drew up the 
form of a new liturgy to be presented to the bishops in 1661, 
he had none of these objections against the damnatory clauses 
ingit. And if he had considered that just apology, which Dr. 
Falkner and some others have made for it, he would never 
have shown himself so weak, as to have gratified the Socinians 
with unreasonable scruples against it." 


ἃ See Dr. Falkner, Libert. Eccles. p. 145. etc. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH DOES NOT RECEIVE THE COM- 
MUNION SITTING, BUT REQUIRES ALL COMMUNICANTS TO 
RECEIVE IT IN ANOTHER POSTURE. 


THERE are two sorts of persons who dispute with the Church 
of England about kneeling at the communion. Some abso- 
lutely and universally condemn the posture, as sinful and 
unlawful; because it is a deviation from the practice and 
example of Christ, who administered the communion to his 
disciples sitting ; which therefore, they say, is the only lawful 
posture. Others are not altogether so rigid as this, but say, 
they believe it to be lawful to receive the eucharist kneeling, 
and, upon occasion, themselves do so receive it; but their 
quarrel at the liturgy and canon is, for rejecting those from 
communion, who dare not kneel in the act of receiving : of this 
latter sort of objectors, Mr. Baxter is the principal. Case of 
Engl. Nonconform. c. 14: “I myself,” says he, “am for the 
lawfulness of organs, rails, and coming up to them ; and for the 
lawfulness of kneeling, when we sing psalms, or read the Scrip- 
ture, or hear the preacher: but I am not for the lawfulness of 
hanging or damning men, that herein are not of my mind ; nor 
for turning unnecessary things, because they are lawful, into 
conditions of Church-communion, and making kneeling neces- 
sary to salvation.” 

Now, whatever there is in either of these charges, they 
affect the French Church as much as they do the Church "οὗ 
England. For though the French Church does not receive 
the communion kneeling, yet neither, 1, does she condemn 
kneeling as unlawful; nor 2dly, does she use sitting, but a 
contrary posture ; that is, standing; which is as much a devi- 
ation from the example of Christ, as kneeling is. Nor 3dly, 
does she admit any to communion, but such as receive in that 
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posture and manner as her rubrics and canons appoint. So 
that if there be any force in the arguments urged against the 
Church of England, they equally hold against the Church of 
France ; or if the one may be justified, so may the other. 
Let us therefore examine these particulars. 

That, 1, the French Church condemns not kneeling as un-, 
lawful, appears from this ; that she allows it lawful to commu- 
nicate with the English, Lutheran, and Polonian Churches ; 
all which receive the communion kneeling, and in no other 
posture. Besides, Beza says, ‘‘ That kneeling at the commu- 
nion hath a show of godly and Christian reverence, and there- 
fore might be used with benefit heretofore. Only he thinks, 
that since bread-worship came in at this door, those Churches 
did well who received another gesture. However, he condemns 
none that still retain it: for, he says, it is not idolatrous in 
itself; and therefore he determines of it, as of many other 
ceremonies, that it is not of that moment, as that ministers 
should leave their office, or the people forsake the communion, 
because of it.”* 

Peter Martyr, who was sometime a minister of the French 
Church, goes a little further, and says, “It is not material 
whether we receive the Lord’s Supper standing, sitting, or 
kneeling, so long as the institution of Christ be observed, and 
all occasion of superstition be cut off.” 7 
' And in his defence of the eucharist against Gardiner, he 
says: ‘‘ Adoration may be used in time of receiving, provided 
our minds be applied, not to the elements, but to the thing 
signified. For then, if we adore the Lord by kneeling, we do 
not thereby testify any real or corporal presence of Christ in 
the sacrament.” 5 

He tells us in another place, “" That many men piously bow 


x Beza, Ep. xii. p. 107. 109. (edit. Genev. 1582. p. 219, 220.) 

Υ Martyr, Loc. Commun. class. ii. cap. iv. n. 39. Nihil interest, si coense 
Dominicee sacramentum stantes aut sedentes aut genibus flexis percipiamus, 
modo institutum Domini conservetur, et occasio superstitionibus preecludatur. 

% Mart. de Euchar. loc. i. object. i. p. 160. edit. Basil. 1581. Si mens non 
ad symbola, sed ad significata referatur, potest adoratio scite interponi...Quare 
quum percipiuntur sacramenta, audiunturque promissiones ad ea spectantes, si 
Dominum adoremus, non propterea illius realem corporalemque preesentiam 
testamur. 
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the knee and worship, when they hear those words of the 
Gospel, ‘the Word was made flesh :” and yet we may not say, 
they worship the words, but the thing signified. So,” says he, 
“‘ what hinders but that we may do the same, when we receive 
the eucharist ; provided we worship not the external signs, 
but the thing signified by them ?”* 

"This learned man did not think kneeling so superstitious, as 
some would make it ; nor sitting so necessary by any command 
or example of Christ, but that any other decent posture would 
as well comport with the end of the institution. 

And indeed this was always the judgment of all knowing 
men in the French Church, that the posture of receiving was 
none of those things which are of the substance of the sacra- 
ment, or which we are precisely bound to follow the example 
of Christ in; but an accidental circumstance, left to the liberty 
of the Church (as many other things are) to determine, as she 
sees most useful and expedient. Take the testimony of one, 
which may stand for the judgment of the whole Church, because 
his works were approved by two or three national synods ; 
that is, the learned Chamier, who in his books de Eucharistia, 
thus answers the popish argument, for mixing water with wine, 
taken from the example of Christ: ‘It follows not,” says he, 
“that because Christ did it, therefore we are bound to do the 
same ; for he washed his disciples’ feet at supper, but no man 
thinks we are bound to do so under pain of mortal sin. He 
consecrated at even and after supper; which now the Church of 
Rome forbids. Again, he consecrated lying at table; which 
custom is long ago laid aside, and observed by none. This 
gives us to understand, that every thing is not necessary to be 
done, that Christ did only accidentally or occasionally, in cele- 
brating the eucharist ; but only such things as he did, propter 
ipsius sacramenti plenitudinem, to make it a complete and 
perfect sacrament; to which neither washing the feet, nor 
celebrating at even, nor lying at a nor mixing water with 
the wine, do appertain.”” 


8. Martyr, Loc. Commun. class. iv. cap. x. n. 50. Multi pie genua flectunt et 
adorant, illis verbis evangelii auditis, ‘Et Verbum caro factum est:’ nec tamen 
ipsa verba dicenda sunt adorari, verum significata. Quod idem heic fieri quid 
prohibet, modo non adorentur symbola, sed quod per illa significatur? 

Ὁ Chamier. Panstrat. de Euchar. vol. iv. lib. vi. c. iii. n. xi. Ἐοεροπάᾶοο, 
12 
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So again,° “ All things are not necessary to be imitated that 
Christ did, when they are oniy circumstances of his actions. 
For instance, he celebrated the eucharist at even, after supper, 
lying at table, at the time of the passover. In such things 
every Church is at liberty to act as she pleases.” 

Who sees not by all this, that in the judgment of the French 
Church, sitting at table in the reception of the eucharist, is 
none of those things which we are necessarily obliged to by 
the example of Christ, but only an accidental circumstance, 
which may be altered at the discretion of the Church? Ac- 
cordingly the French Church used her liberty at the Reforma- 
tion, and took standing at the eucharist as her ordinary 
receiving posture: and what is more, not, only used standing, 
but enjoined it precisely, and forbad any to receive it sitting at 
the table, for the same reason that the Church of England 
forbids it, viz. that there might be a general uniformity in the 
Church. The words of the Synod of St. Maixant, 1609, are 
expressly these :4 “That hereafter there may be a general 
uniformity in the Churches of this kingdom, in the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, and all scruples by reason of differ- 
ence and singularity, arising in weak but honest hearts, 
uncapable of distinguishing between the substance and circum- 
stance of the sacred action, may be prevented; all pastors are 
enjoined to abstain from any new and private methods of their 
own.” Among which, they forbid that of bringing the people 
up in ranks unto the table, there to sit or stand ; whereas they 
ought to make them come singly, one after another up unto it. 

Here, I observe, they not only forbid men to receive the 
negari consequentiam. Nam in ccena lavit pedes Christus, et nemo tamen con- 
eludit, id faciendum sub pcena peccati mortalis. Immo consecravit vespere et 
post coonam: quod tamen etiam prohibet ecclesia Romana. Rursus consecravit 
accumbens mensee: quod jam pridem nemo facit. Antecedens ergo contrahen- 
dum, ut intelligantur ea facienda in hujus sacramenti celebratione, quse in eo facta 
sunt a Christo, non per accidens, sed propter ipsius sacramenti plenitudinem : 
ad quam neque lotio pertinet, neque vespera, neque accubitus, ac ne heee quidem 
aquee mistio. 

© Chamier. de Euchar. lib. vii. cap. xv. n. xiii. Quee Christus fecit, fatemur 
non omnia esse ejusmodi, ut necessario sint observanda: sed ea dicimus tantum 
narrari ut circumstantias actionis: exempli gratia, celebravit sub vesperam, et 
post coenam, et accumbens, et ipsa die paschze. Horum igitur esto sane libera 
Observatio. 

ἃ Vol. i. p. 327. chap. vi. art. xiv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 375.) 
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eucharist sitting in companies at the table as at a feast, (which 
is the thing that is so much pleaded for among us,) but they 
will not allow them to receive it in companies standing about 
the table neither; for they must come up singly one after 
another. 

Now supposing any one should make a scruple at this, and 
object against receiving standing singly, as varying from the 
example of Christ at the institution of the first supper: if there 
be any strength in the objection, does it not hold as well against 
the French Church, as the Church of England? For standing 
is as different from sitting, as kneeling is; and standing singly, 
is something more. What then? must the ministers give the 
communion to persons sitting in companies at the table, who 
dare not receive it otherwise? This the canon forbids: and 
they are upon their oath to observe the canon, and liable to 
suspension if they do otherwise. Where then is the difference 
betwixt their case, and the ministers of the Church of England? 
The English rubric, and the 27th canon (which interprets the 
rubric), says, ““ That. no minister, when he celebrateth the com- 
munion, shall wittingly administer the same to any but such 
as kneel, under pain of suspension.” And the French canon 
says, ““ No minister shall give the communion to persons sitting 
in ranks at the table, but make them come up and receive 
standmg singly one after another.” And the ministers are 
upon oath to observe this canon, and liable to censure if they 
transgress it. Where then, I say, is the difference? If kneel- 
ing be a deviation from the institution and example of Christ, 
standing is so too. If to enjoin kneeling be to add a new term 
of communion, to enjoin standing must be an imposition of the 
same nature: and Mr. Baxter’s six arguments will hold as 
well against the French, as the English posture. For he may 
say with equal truth, that their imposition of standing is a 
sin: “1. Because it maketh new terms of Church communion. 
2. It contradicts Christ’s appointed terms, which require all 
Christians to receive each other in love and concord. 3. They 
must answer for depriving Christ’s members of their right, as 
truly as if they oppressed widows and orphans. 4. They must 
answer for schismatical tearing of the Church by their engines. 
5. And for usurping a needless and hurtful dominion over men’s 
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faith and consciences by their Church legislation. 6. And for 
using that office, which is made for the comfort and edifying 
of the faithful, to drive conscience and obedience to God out 
of the world, by making doubtful ensnaring impositions, &c.”¢ 

How would a French minister answer these arguments ? 
Why, plainly by saying they were slanders, not arguments. 
For the requiring men to use the standing posture, was not to 
make any new term of communion. Otherwise it would be a 
new term of communion to require men to receive in a Church, 
or in leavened bread, or in a morning, or on any other day 
besides the passover, or in wine not mixed with water: for all 
these circumstances differ from our Saviour’s practice at the 
first institution ; yet they are enjoined by the French and all 
other Protestant Churches; and no one can communicate with 
them that will not comply with these injunctions. But will 
any one say, all these are new terms of communion; or that 
they contradict Christ’s appointed terms: or deprive Christ’s 
members of their right ; or schismatically tear the Church ; or 
that they are an usurpation upon men’s faith; or drive conscience 
and obedience out of the world ;—when they are only the deter- 
mination of indifferent circumstances, which are left to the 
liberty of every Church. 

If this be a good answer and apology for the French Church, 
which enjoins standing, it will hold as well for the Church of 
England, which enjoins kneeling: since their case is the same, 
and they must both stand or. fall together. 

But what if, after all, our Saviour celebrated the eucharist 
neither sitting, nor kneeling, nor standing, but in a different 
posture from all these; to wit, lying along at table? What 
then becomes of the argument from Christ’s example? Does 
it not affect the Dissenters, as much as the Church of England? 
And are not they concerned to answer their own argument as 
well as we? For if this be true, that Christ celebrated lying 
along, then sitting is as much a deviation from that posture, 
as standing or kneeling is. If they ask how it appears, that 
Christ celebrated lying along, rather than sitting ;—I refer 
them to those French authors who undertake to prove it 


‘e Baxter’s Engl. Nonconf. chap. iv. 
VOL. 1X. , M 
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against Cardinal Perron, and such other popish writers, that 
say our Saviour celebrated sitting, and that sitting is a posture 
of adoration. 

Monsieur Daillé says, “It is a thing confessed among 
learned men, and evidently proved by the gospels, that the 
apostles, at the time when they received the eucharist with our 
Saviour, did not sit, but lie along upon beds, as the custom 
then was.” ἢ 

The same is asserted by Chamier,® Rivet, and other writers 
of the French Church ; who upon their principles, consonant 
to those of the Church of England, do rationally account for 
their Church’s practice in using a different posture: because 
’ they say well, that the posture of receiving is to be reckoned 
among the indifferent circumstances of the action, and not 
among those things which are of necessary prescription or 
observation ; and therefore every Church has power to appoint 
what posture she thinks fit in her own discretion. But Dis- 
senters cannot thus account for their practice upon their prin- 
ciples: for if it be a necessary rule, as they say it is, to receive 
in the same posture which our Saviour used ; and that be true 
which the French writers maintain, that he used not sitting, 
but lying along; then their practice contradicts their own 
rule, and they condemn themselves in going contrary to the 
example of Christ, whilst, they think themselves obliged to 
follow it. And this is a further proof, that in this whole 
matter they differ as much, both in principles and practice, 
from the French Church, as they do from the Church of 
England. 


f Dall. de Cultu Relig. lib. ii. c. ii. p. 227. Apostolos, quo tempore eueha- 
ristiam sumserunt, non sedisse, sed in lectis, de seeculi istius more, semisupinos 
recubuisse, et evangelia apertissime docent, et omnes eruditi confitentur. 

& Chamier. Panstrat. vol. iv. de Euchar. lib. vi. cap. iii. n. xi. It. lib. vii. 
cap. xv. n. xiii. supra in hoc capite citat. Rivet. Synops. Pur. Theoldisput. 
xlv. n. xii. Non sedentes, sed accumbentes lectulis, capitibus quidem intror- 
sum, pedibus vero extrorsum repositis, ita ut in priorum sinum proximi fere 
recumberent. ᾿ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH THINKS IT LAWFUL TO OBLIGE 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH TO FREQUENT COMMUNION 
UNDER PAIN OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 


Tuer rubric at the end of the communion-office requires every 
parishioner to communicate at least three times in the year, 
of which Easter shall be one. “ And the 112th canon enjoins 
the minister, church-wardens, quest-men, and assistants of 
every parish church and chapel, yearly, within forty days after 
Easter, to exhibit to the bishop or his chancellor, the names 
and sirnames of all the parishioners, as well men as women, 
which being of the age of sixteen years, received not the com- 
munion at Easter before.” 

Mr. Baxter has ten reasons against this, which I shall not 
here repeat, but only observe by the bye, with the learned 
Dr. Falkner, how nonconformity hath run its changes at such 
a variance, as if both the extremes were to be preferred to the 
middle way. Mr. Baxter thinks the Church has done too 
much in directing men to communicate, and ordering the 
minister to present those that neglect it. But both Mr. Cart- 
wright, the chief opposer of the Liturgy in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and Didoclavius, the author of the Altare Damascenum, 
who was the most violent censurer thereof in King James’s 
time, thought that too little was done herein: for both of them 
would have all who are in the Church’s communion, forced to 
receive the Lord’s Supper at stated times. Mr. Cartwright 
was for inflicting civil punishments on refusers; and both of 
them condemn those who abstain from the Lord’s Table out 
of fear, as guilty of superstition, and say they ought not to be 
borne with." ἡ ' 


h See Cartwright’s Reply, p. 117. Didoclav. Altare Damascen. cap. x. cited 
by Dr. Falkner, Libert. Eccles. p. 209. 
M 2 
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One might possibly give many other such instances out of 
the writings of our old nonconformists : but my business is to 
show the sense of the French Church in this matter. And 
here I observe, first of all, that the judgment of Beza was 
entirely conformable to the rule of the Church of England: 
for! he gives this advice to a certain magistrate, “That he 
should enjoin all men professing the same religion with him- 
self, to frequent the Lord’s Supper ; and they that should neg- 
lect, should be called before the Consistory, to answer for 
their contempt.” Their Book of Discipline has a canon to 
the same purpose,* where it is ordered, “That if any, out of 
contempt, refuse for a long time to communicate, they shall be 
cut off from the body of the Church.” And what they mean 
by contempt, we may learn from other canons, which speak of 
stated communions among them four times a year. Thus the 
14th canon of the same chapter: ‘“‘ Although it hath not been 
the custom to administer the Lord’s Supper, in the greatest 
part of our churches, more than four times a year, yet it were 
to be desired that it might be oftener: because it is most 
profitable, &c., and the example of the primitive Church doth 
invite us to it. Therefore our national synods shall take that 
care and order in this matter, which is requisite for the weal 
and happiness of our Churches.” ! 

The Synod of Paris,“ 1565, speaks to the same purpose. 
‘* Although in our churches the Lord’s Supper for the most 
part is administered only four times a year, yet the more fre- 
quent celebration of it is very desirable, due reverence in 
approaching it being always observed,” ὅσο. 

Here we see, four times a year are insisted on as the re- 
ceived custom of all the Churches, and more frequent celebra- 
tion is commended, yet not precisely enjoined ; but four times 
a year it was expected every member should communicate, 


i Epist. Ixxiii. p. 330. Erit sedulo commonefaciendus..det operam, ut unus- 
quisque suos diligentius coérceat, ac nominatim edicat, ut quisquis eorum, qui 
eamdem atque ipse religionem amplexi fuerint, ccenze interesse neglexerit, cau- 
sam ejus rei dicere in consistorio teneatur. ; 

k Chap. xii. can. xi. 

1 Chap. xii. can. xiv. p. xlix. 

m Chap. xxix. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 70. n. vi.) 
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else he was deemed guilty of a contempt of their discipline, and 
accordingly censured by the Consistory of the Church, which 
had power to proceed even to excommunication. This is 
something more than our Church requires, both as to times 
and punishment; for she only requires three times a year, and 
says nothing of excommunication, but leaves the censure and 
manner of punishment to the bishop’s discretion. However, 
Mr. Baxter thinks fit to say, ‘That they are then to be ex- 
communicated if they refuse, and to lie in gaol till they die, 
when taken by the writ de excommunicato capiendo :” though 
there is not a word of this, either in the rubric or canon. 
And yet if it had been so, it is no more than is commonly 
done by the magistrates of Geneva, who imprison or banish, 
as they think fit, all incorrigible contemners of the orders of 
the Church. 

I will end this chapter with two citations out of Calvin. In 
one of his epistles, he tells us, he laboured hard in the begin- 
ning of the Reformation, to have communions brought to 
once a month. “I should be most pleased,” says he, “to 
have a monthly communion, rather than have the people in- 
vited only four times a year, as now the custom is among us. 
When I first came hither, it was administered only three 
times a year: I was for a communion once a month; but 
when I could not prevail, I thought it better to indulge a little 
the people’s infirmity, than to contend over-much about it. 
Nevertheless, I took care to have it entered upon record, that 
this was an evil custom ; to the end that posterity might, with 
more ease and liberty, correct it.” ® 

In another place, he pleads for a weekly communion; and 
says, “It was not instituted to be received only once a year, 
as then the Popish custom was; but to be received frequently 


n Calvin. Resp. de quibusd. Eccles. Ritib. p. 206. Malimus singulis mensi- 
bus invitari ecclesiam, quam quater dumtaxat in singulos annos, ut apud nos 
fieri solet. Quum huc primum veni, non distribuebatur, nisi ter quotannis; οὐ 
quidem ut inter coonam Pentecostes et Natalis Christi septem toti menses inter- 
cederent. Mihi placebant singuli menses ; sed quum minime persuaderem, satius 
visum est populi infirmitati ignoscere quam pertinacius contendere. Curavi 
tamen referri in acta publica, vitiosum esse morem nostrum, ut posteris facilior 
esset ac liberior correctio. (Genev. 1575. p. 329.) 
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in memory of our Saviour’s Passion ;” and for many other good 
ends, which he there recounts. ‘‘ This was the practice of the 
apostolical Church: they communicated once a week, (Acts ii. 
42. 1 Cor. xi. 20.) and it continued so for some ages after,” 
which he proves from many ancient canons; as those called 
the Apostolical Canons, the Councils of Antioch and Toledo, 
and the writings of St. Austin and Chrysostom: and con- 
cludes, ‘“‘ That the custom of communicating only once a year 
was most certainly an invention of the Devil’s.”° 

Can we think, now, Calvin would have complained of the 
English rubric, for enjoining men three times a year to com- 
municate, who says, “‘ The enjoining them but once only was 
the Devil’s invention !” This was his quarrel with the Church 
of Rome, for enjoining it no oftener than she did: sure then 
he would not blame the Church of England for prescribing it 
more frequently. He himself prescribed it four times a year, 
and would have enjoined a monthly communion, but was over- 
borne in it: he commends the ancient practice of communi- 
cating weekly, and the ancient discipline which excommuni- 
cated all that refused it. He would have the ancient practice 
restored again, though not by the ancient discipline; for 
though it was proper for those times, yet he thinks it too 
severe for the present; and therefore would have men invited 
only, not compelled, to weekly communions. All which is 
exactly agreeable to the sense and practice of the Church of 
England, which encourages monthly and weekly communions, 


© Calvin. Inst. lib. iv. cap. xvii. n. xliii. xliv. xlvi. Sic administrari decen- 
tissime poterat (ccena Domini) si seepissime et singulis ad minimum hebdoma- 
dibus proponeretur ecclesize ! 44. Quee de sacramento hactenus disseruimus, 
abunde ostendunt, non institutum ideo fuisse, ut semel quotannis acciperetur, 
idque perfunctorie (ut nunc communiter moris est), verum, quo frequenti in usu 
Christianis omnibus esset, ut frequenti memoria passionem Christi repeterent : 
qua recordatione et. fidem suam sustinerent ac roborarent, et sese ad confessio- 
nem laudis Deo canendam bonitatemque ejus preedicandam hortarentur, et qua 
postremo mutuam caritatem alerent et sibi etiam inter se testificarentur, cujus 
copulam in unitate corporis Christi viderent.,.Talem fuisse ecclesiee apostolicce 
usum Lucas in Actis commemorat, quum fideles ait perseverantes fuisse in doc- 
trina apostolorum, communicatione, fractione panis, ct orationibus...Hunc et 
apud Corinthios fuisse institutum ordinem satis ex Paulo conjicere licct-ct multis 
postea sicculis in usu fuisse constat. (Thorluck, Berol. 1835. vol. 11. p. 437.) 
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but compels none to them: she only requires men’s attendance 
three times a year, upon pain of ecclesiastical censure. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH USES A FORM OF WORDS AT 
THE DELIVERY OF THE SACRAMENT, AND OBLIGES EVERY 
COMMUNICANT TO RECEIVE IT ONLY FROM THE HANDS 
OF THE MINISTER. 


By the rubric of the Church of England, all ministers are 
enjoined to deliver the elements to every communicant’s hand, 

. and to use a certain form of words, ‘The body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ &c. particularly to every one at the distribution. 
Now this is also censured by some as a thing contrary to the 
practice of Christ: nay, they say, it is a studying to be wiser 
than our master, and not to be obedient to him. A heavy 
charge indeed, if it were really true ! 

But here again Calvin and Beza express their dissent. Calvin 
says, “ Men ought not to contend about such matters as these ; 
whether they shall take the elements into their own hands, or 
not; whether they shall divide them among themselves, or every 
one take the part which is given to him; whether they shall return 
the cup into the deacon’s hands, or give it to their next neigh- 
bour ; whether the bread shall be leavened or unleavened ; the 
wine red, or white: for these are indifferent things, and left to 
the liberty of the Church.”* 

Beza speaks much to the same purpose in his second epistle 
to Du Tillet. “It is probable,” says he, “that at the first 
supper, the apostles received the cup from one another, and all 
drank of the same cup. But what then? shall we therefore 
say all Churches sin, where the custom is not to take the 


ἃ Calvin. Institut. lib. iv. c. xvii. n. xliii. Quod ad externum actionis ritum 
spectat, in manum accipiant fideles, nec ne: inter se dividant, aut singuli, quod 
sibi datum fuerit, edant: calicem in diaconi manum reponant, an proximo tra- 
dant ; panis sit fermentatus, an azymus; vinum rubrum, an album: nihil refert. 
Hee indifferentia sunt et in ecclesize libertate posita. (p. 436.) 
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elements from one another, but every one singly from the hands 
of the minister or deacon? By no means: because, though 
we are commanded to receive, yet. the manner of the reception 
is not precisely enjoined.”* 

They who speak thus, could not think, as our objectors do, 
that the practice of our Church was so contrary to the rule of 
Christ, as to be an act of disobedience, and a studying to be 
wiser than he. 

But the enjoining it, perhaps, is the thing they most scruple 
at, as contrary to the example of Christ, because it makes a 
new term of communion. If so, the Church of France is 
bound to answer it, for making so many canons, enjoining all 
communicants to receive only from the hands of the minister, 
(except in cases of absolute necessity,) with a certain form of 
words also to be used at the distribution to every one. Their 
Book of Discipline> has two canons to this purpose. The > 
Churches shall be informed, “That it belongeth only unto 
ministers to give the cup. And this they may do with the 
accustomed form of words, &c.” 

This is repeated in the Synod of Montauban,° Synod of 
Lyons,’ 1563; Synod of Vertueil,* 1567; and with greater 
strictness in the Synod of Gergeau,* 1601, where it is decreed, 
“That the bread and cup in the holy eucharist shall be 
distributed by none but the ministers and elders, who shall 
with their own hands put them into the hands of every indi- 
vidual communicant.” 

The Synod of St. Maixant,’ 1609, speaks in as peremptory 
terms as may be, “That the cup shall not be given by the 
faithful one to another, it being contrary to an express canon 

8 Beza, Epist. ii. ad Titium. In hac ipsa actione, quum eam institueret 
Dominus, probabile est, alios ex aliis panem et poculum accepisse, adeoque 
omnes ex uno poculo bibisse. Num igitur peccare dicemus ecclesias, apud 
quas non alii aliis sacramenta tradant, sed ex ministri vel diaconi manu sigilla- 
tim omnes accipiant, ex diversis etiam poculis bibentes? Minime profecto, quo- 
niam ipsa functio non autem sumendi modus precise preescribitur. 

b Chap. xii. can. viii. p. xlviii. Ibid. can. ix. p. xlviii. 

© Vol. i. p. 164. chap. iv. art. xxxiii. (Aymon, vol. i, p. 183. n. xxxiv.) 

a Chap. x. 

6 Vol. i. p. 75. chap. viii. art. ix. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 74.) 

f Vol. i. p. 217. chap. v. art. vii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 245.) 

& Chap. v. art. xiv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 375.) 
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of our discipline ; which ordereth pastors, if possible, to deliver 
it; or, where they cannot, the elders to assist the pastors in 
populous churches.” 

Where it is to be noted, that elders are to have no hand in 
it, but only in cases of absolute necessity; which is so far in- 
sisted on, that in another canon they condemned one Royer, 
who wrote a book to prove it lawful for elders ordinarily to give 
the cup in the sacrament, and recite the words of institution 
at the delivery of it. The censure is in these words: “ This 
synod having already determined what should be done herein, 
_ by an express canon inserted into our discipline; in which 
nothing shall be changed for whatever difficulties may arise 
about the delivery of the cup; it cannot by any means approve 
of the actings of the said Royer, &c. But our advice is, that 
forasmuch as pastors in populous churches cannot, without 
excessive toiling, themselves deliver the cup to every individual 
member communicating at the Lord’s table, they may use the 
help of their eldership, but withal shall enjoin them silence, 
and the pastors only shall speak when these sacred elements 
are distributed, that so it may be generally and manifestly 
known, that the administration of the sacraments is wholly 
appropriated to the pastoral office.” Synod of St. Maixant.® 

The nonconformity of some pastors and Churches gave them 
still fresh occasion to repeat this injunction. Therefore in the 
Synod of Alez, 1620, they reinforced their discipline with this 
canon:! “ In all provinces, pastors shall be obliged to administer 
the eup, as well as the bread, unto every individual communi- 
cant, without distinction of persons. And also they shall use 
meet words in the administration of both the elements, to 
quicken the hearts and spirits of the communicants at the 
Lord’s table. And express order is given to all provincial 
synods, to take special care, that pastors do not in the least 
transgress this canon.” 

The Church of Montauban made a remonstrance against 
this, and pleaded that it had been an ancient custom with 
them for elders to deliver the cup; and therefore they 


h Vol. i. p. 337. chap. viii. art. xxxv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 387.) 
i Synod of Alcz, chap. v. art. xiv. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 149.) 
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desired license to continue their ancient practice. But the 
synod refused, and peremptorily commanded all pastors without 
exception to conform to the established order.* 

The two following synods of Charenton, 1623, and Castres, 
1626, reinforced the said decree, expressly enjoining all the 
Churches to observe most uniformly the canon of the Synod of 
Alez.! 

And whereas in the second Synod of Charenton, 1631 :™ 
“Α complaint was made against the Churches of Nismes and 
Montpelier, for non-execution of the canon of Alez, about 
delivering the cup at the Lord’s table by pastors only; that 
synod judged the province of Lower Languedoc to have in- 
curred a censure for their over-much indulgence to those 
churches: and it highly censured the consistories of those 
churches also, and enjoined them for the future to follow the 
practice of the other churches of the kingdom, on pain of being 
prosecuted with all ecclesiastical censures. 

The Church of Nismes not conforming for all this, another 
decree passed in the following Synod of Alenc¢on," 1637, enjoin- 
ing them to submit, and “conform themselves to the canon of 
their discipline, which orders all Churches to be informed, that 
it belongeth to ministers only to administer the cup, and this 
for the avoiding many evil consequences.” 

These canons I presume will be owned to run full in as high 
and peremptory terms, as the rubric of the Church of England, 
which enjoins the minister to deliver the elements to every 
communicant’s hand, and use a form of words particularly to 
every one at the distribution of them. Our Dissenters call this 
an act of disobedience to Christ, and a studying to be wiser 
than our master: bnt the French synods say, many evil conse- 
quences would attend the contrary practice; and therefore 
they universally and severely prohibit it, and subject the 
transgressors to all ecclesiastical censures. 

I have one thing more to add upon this head, that whereas 


k Ibid. vol. ii. p. 8. chap. xiv. art. xxxvii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 194.) 

1 See Synod. Charenton. I. vol. ii. p. 82. chap. vi. art. iii, (Aymon, vol. ii. 
p. 245. et Synod. Castr. vol. ii. p. 172. chap. xiv. art. v. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 348.) 
m Vol. ii. p. 287. chap. xix. n. xxxviii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 488. n. xxxiv.) 

n Vol. ii. p. 334. chap. viii. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 547.) 
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lay elders in the Church of Geneva were wont sometimes to 
assist the pastors in the delivery of the cup; at the Synod of 
Charenton,° in the year 1623, ““ The pastors of the Church and 
professors of the university, sent letters to the national Synod 
of Charenton, telling them, that now they had resolved for the 
future that it should be done by the pastors only.” 

And long before this they had declared their willingness to 
comply with this custom. For in the national synod of Lyons, 
1563,? the brethren of Geneva being demanded, whether at 
the Lord’s table pastors only should distribute the bread and 
wine to the people? they gave this answer, ‘“‘ That it were 
certainly best, if it might be conveniently done at all times ; 
but where it would be impracticable and too great a burden 
for the pastor, as it would be in some Churches, there the 
elders and deacons might come in to his assistance and distri- 
bute the elements unto those who were more remote from 
him.” : 

So that here we have the concurring judgment both of 
France and Geneva, not only for the lawfulness, but also the 
expediency, of the English way of distributing the elements to 
the people; which rule is never to be broken but in cases of 
absolute necessity, when they allow elders and deacons to dis- 
tribute, but never the people to receive from one another. 
This either justifies the Church of England, or condemns the 
French Church for disobeying the law of Christ. Let those 
now who are concerned, tell us, whether of the two it does: 
for we can see no difference between them. 


© Vol. ii. p. 81. chap. v. art. viii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 244.) 
- P Vol. i. p. 53. chap. xxi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 57.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OF THE DOXOLOGY IN THE COMMUNION OFFICE, WHICH 
SPEAKS OF ARCHANGELS IN HEAVEN. 


I rrnp another objection made against the communion-office, 
by the authors of the book called, ‘The Necessity of Reforma- 
tion,’ 1660, because in the doxology, a little before the prayer 
of consecration, there is mention made of archangels as well 
as angels in heaven. Now they say, “ This is an uncertainty, 
if not an untruth; for the Scripture never speaks of more 
archangels than one. (Dan. x. 21. 1 Thes. iv. 16. Jude 9. 
Rev. xii. 7.) This one is Michael, to wit, Christ the prince of 
his people.” So those Reformers, p. 29. 

To which I answer, 1st, That supposing there was but one 
archangel, yet this expression might be justified by many pas- 
sages of Scripture, where the plural number is used, when 
only a single person is meant. As Matt. xxvii. 44, ‘The 
thieves also that were crucified with him, cast the same in his 
teeth :’ when yet it appears from Luke xxiii. 39, that it was 
but one of the thieves that railed on him. See the like in- 
stances, Matt. xxvi. 8. Heb. xi. 33, 37. Matt. xxi. 2, cited in 
Mr. Pool’s Synopsis, on Matt. xxvii. 44. Τὸ which may be 
added, John i. 5. Jud. xii. 7. 

Now as St. Matthew speaks truth, when he says, “ Men of 
all sorts mocked Christ,” to wit, the chief priests, the scribes, 
the people, the soldiers, and even the thieves that were cru- 
cified with him, though it was but one of the thieves that did 
so; in like manner our Church speaks truth, when she says, 
‘“‘ With angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven, 
we laud and magnify thy glorious name ;” though it could be 
certainly proved, that there was but one archangel in heaven. 
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For still it will be true, that heavenly spirits of all sorts, 
_ angels, archangels, &c. praise the name of God in heaven. 

But 2ndly, It is a mistake in the objectors, when they 
say, the Scripture never speaks of more archangels than of 
one. For (Dan. x. 13.) Michael the archangel is called ‘one 
of the chief princes :” which I think, plainly signifies that there 
are more than one. And so St. Austin says expressly in his 
Enchiridion,’ that ‘there are angels and archangels in heaven;” 
though he will not undertake with Dionysius and the school- 
men to distinguish them into nine orders, and tell what is the 
exact difference between them. Rivet * commends St. Austin’s 
modesty, and does not dislike his opinion of more archangels 
than one. 

And Peter Martyr says, “The names of archangel, che- 
rubim, and seraphim, do denote that there are both different 
orders and different offices among the celestial spirits.” And 
he thinks principalities and archangels in Scripture mean the 
same order, to wit, those higher spirits, to whose care only is 
committed the protection of provinces, empires, and kingdoms. 

“ This,” he says, ‘“‘ was Daniel’s meaning, when he wrote of 
the prince of the Grecians, and Persians, and Michael the 
prince of the people of God, Dan. x. 13, and xii. 1.” + 

So that, in his opinion, the prince of Greecia and the prince 
of Persia are of the same order with Michael, the prince of 
the people of God. 

And that shows that he did not believe Michael to be 
Christ, nor the only archangel that is mentioned in Scripture. 


x Augustin. Enchirid. cap. lviii. Sint tamen et illic archangeli. 
8 Rivet. Cathol. Orthod. tract. ii. cap. xlvi. n. 8. 
τ Mart. Loc. Commun. class. i. c. xii. n. 20, 21. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


OF THE USE OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 1N BAPTISM, HOW 
FAR JUSTIFIED BY THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


Tue next particular office that is found fault with is the office 
of baptism, against which nonconformists have several ex- 
ceptions. That which has made the most noise, with the 
least reason, is the rubric, which enjoins the minister to sign 
the child after baptism with the sign of the cross. Some say 
it is superstition, others that it is popery: but Mr. Baxter" 
has two new charges against it, 1st, he says it is inventing a 
new sacrament, and 2ndly, it alters the terms of Christ’s cove- 
nant, and directly contradicts the fundamental law of Chris- 
tianity. 

Let us hear the judgment of the French Church, whether 
that be so severe as this. They neither enjoin this ceremony 
nor use it, I own, but neither do they condemn it as supersti- 
tious, or simply unlawful, nor give our Church those hard 
names for enjoining it, as Mr. Baxter and some others do. 

Beza was not for the enjoining it, yet he gives this advice 
to the brethren of England, that wrote to him about this and 
many other ceremonies, “ That forasmuch as they were not 
idolatrous in themselves, it was not fit that ministers should 
leave their office, or people forsake the communion because of 
10. 

In another place he says, ‘I know that some Churches” 
(meaning the English and Lutheran) “ renouncing the adoration 


u English Nonconformity, chap. xiii. 

v Beza, Epist. xii. p. 107 and 109. Respondemus, etsi ista, nostro quidem 
judicio, non recte revehuntur in ecclesiam, tamen quum non sint ex earum 
rerum genere, quee per se impiz sunt, non videri nobis tanti momenti, ut prop- 
terea vel pastoribus deserendum sit ministerium..vel gregibus omittendum 
publicum pabulum. 
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of the cross, do still retain the use of this sign: let them 
therefore use their own liberty, as it is meet they should; we 
in the French Churches, for sundry reasons, do not permit it 
to be used.” * 

This is spoken candidly, with a just moderation and temper : 
every Church may use her own liberty in this matter: and 
therefore as the Church of England does not condemn the 
French for not retaining the ceremony, so neither does the 
French condemn the English for retaining it. For they are 
both agreed that it is not in itself unlawful. 

Peter Martyr says, “ The sign of the cross is worn by kings 
upon their crowns without superstition ; because by that sign 
they only profess and declare, that they reverence and main- 
tain the Christian religion. And if it be lawful for a man to 
bear the coat of arms belonging to this family, it is lawful also 
to profess ourselves Christians by the sign of the cross.” ἡ 

What does the Church of England more than this, when she 
uses this sign only as a token of professing the Christian reli- 
gion, that we are not ashamed to own the faith of Christ 
crucified, &c.? May we not as innocently use this sign in 
baptism, as a prince wear it on his crown, in token that he 
reverences and maintains the Christian religion? A disputing 
head, I confess, may work a new sacrament out of either ; but 
Peter Martyr was not so quick-sighted as to discern any such 
mystery in them. 

Nor surely did the National Synod of St. Maixant see any 
harm in it, when they resolved, ‘“‘ That Protestant soldiers, to 
receive the relief granted by his majesty, unto thuse who had 
been maimed in his service, might wear the cross on their 
cloaks, not as a badge of superstition, but as a mark and 


x Beza, Resp. adv. Baldwin, cited by Mr. Sprint in his Cassander Anglicus,p. 149. 
Scio nonnullos, sublata crucis adoratione, aliquem signi crucis usum retinuisse. 
Utantur igitur ipsi, sicuti par est, sua libertate. Sed si quas ipsi habent hujus 
signi in ecclesiis suis retinendi causas, nos-certe, cur illud nullo modo toleremus, 
et plurimas et necessarias causas habemus. 

y Mart. Loc. Commun. class. ii. cap. v. n. 20. Citra superstitionem signum 
crucis a principibus in coronis gestatur ; quoniam eo signo tantummodo profiten- 
tur ac testantur, se Christianam religionem colere et tueri. Si licet insignia 
proprise familis gestare, licet etiam signo crucis Christianam ies saci pro- 
fiteri. 


. 
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cognisance of their afflicted condition, and that they should 
not therefore be excluded from the communion at the Lord’s 
table. Synod of St. Maixant,? 1609. 

But it may be said, that though the French Church did 
allow it to be lawful, yet they did not like the imposing it. 
Suppose they did not: what follows from thence? That 
therefore to impose it was to make a new sacrament, and alter 
the terms of Christ's covenant, and destroy the fundamental 
law of Christianity, as Mr. Baxter words it? No such thing: 
for how then could Beza persuade ministers to comply with it, 
if it was so manifestly repugnant to the Christian religion ? 
Would he have exhorted both pastors and people to have sub- 
mitted to it, had he thought it a new sacrament, or that it 
altered the terms of the covenant of God? Beza knew too 
well, that the enjoining some indifferent circumstance or cere- 
mony was not to alter the terms of the covenant: otherwise 
the French Church had been as guilty as any other. For 
though they do not enjoin the sign of the cross in baptism, 
yet they do some other things which Christ has no more com- 
manded than the sign of the cross. 

At Geneva, it is enacted by a law, for some reasons of state, 
that no minister shall baptize a child with the name of Bal- 
thasar; and though this sometimes occasions troubles and 
tumults, yet the ministers are bound precisely to observe it, as 
Beza himself informs us in the Life of Calvin.* 

In the other Churches of France, ministers are enjoined by 
canon not to baptize any child with “any name that is ascribed 
to God in Scripture, as Immanuel, and others of the like 
nature.” So their Book of Discipline.» 

And the Synod of Orleans,° 1562, says expressly, ‘“‘ Ministers 
shall reject the names of old paganism; nor shall they give 
unto infants such names as are attributed to God; nor names 
of office, such as Baptist, Angel, Archangel.” See also the 


2 Vol. i. p. 327. chap. vi. art. xi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 374.) 

8. Vit. Calvini, p. 84. In Gervasii templo tumultum non parvum eo preetextu 
excitarunt, quod minister infanti, ad baptismum oblato, indere Balthasaris 
nomen, quoniam id diserte leges scriptee ob certam causam prohibebant, recu- 
saret. 

> Chap. xi. art. xiv. p. xlvi. 

© Vol. i. p. 25. chap. ii. art. xxi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 27.) 
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Synod of Nismes,* 1672 ; Synod of Figeac,® 1579 ; Synod of 
Vitre,f 1583. 

They are further obliged not to baptize any children but 
upon a sermon-day.. The Synod of Tonneins, 1614: “ It 
shall not be lawful to celebrate baptism, unless there be a 
sermon either before or after.” The same was decreed in the 
Synod of St. Maixant," 1609, and the Synod of Privas,! 
1612. 

Now the question to be asked upon all this is, whether any 
of these things be conditions of baptism enjoined by Christ ? 
If not ; (for no one, I presume, will say they are) then by what 
authority does the Church of France enjoin them? Why 
must no child be baptized but on a sermon-day? Why not 
with an heathen name, or the name of Balthazar, or Emmanuel, 
or Baptist, or Angel, &c. Hath Christ made any of these 
things conditions of baptism? No: but at Mr. Baxter's rate 
of arguing, the French canons do. For they say, no one shall 
be baptized, unless the parents will first agree not to call him 
by the name of Balthazar, or Emmanuel, or Baptist, &c. Now 
what if the parents insist upon it and require the child to be 
named so, and plead (as Mr. Baxter does,) that Christ required 
none of these conditions ; and therefore if the ministers refuse 
to baptize, they are guilty of altering the terms of Christ’s 
covenant and sacrament: would this charge at all affect the 
Church of France? If not, how comes it more to. affect the 
Church of England, which only requires submission to her 
injunction in the same manner as the Church of France does 
to hers? ‘Judge not according to appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment ;’ excuse the one, or condemn both. 

If it be said, that the French canons do not deprive any of 
baptism ; I answer, they do as much as the Church of England 
does, supposing men to be so weak or superstitious, as to think 
them an encroachment upon their Christian liberty, and an 
altering of the terms of Christ’s covenant: for whilst they 

ἃ Chap. ii. art. iii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 113.) 
ὁ. Chap. ii. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 140.) 
f Chap. iii. 
& Chap. vi. art. vii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 11.) 
h Chap. iii. π. x. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 359.) 
i Chap. vi. art. vii. (Aymon, p. 404.) 
VOL. IX. N 
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are under that prejudice, they will think it unlawful t© comply 
with them, and that they are obliged to show their Christian 
liberty by standing stiff against them; in which case they can 
have no baptism, unless the canons are transgressed, or else 
give way to their weakness or stubbornness, call it what you 
will. So that the case is the same in both Churches: only the 
one has been so happy as scarce ever to have met with any 
opposition upon such points, whilst the other has felt the sad 
effects of inveterate prejudice to her great sorrow and dis- 
traction. 

But then experience, you will say, should make men wise, 
and teach them at last to take this stumbling-block out of the 
way, and leave every one at liberty whether he would use the 
cross or not. I answer, this belongs to convocations and 
synods, and not to private men, to alter. The French Church 
saw reason to alter one of the fore-mentioned constitutions. 
For the Synod of Castres,* 1626, does not confine men to bap- 
tize only on sermon-days, but allows baptism to be celebrated 
on any day when common prayer is said without sermon. 
And it was finally determined by the following Synod of Cha- 
renton,! 1631, that every Church should be left to their own 
usage and custom, to baptize with or without a sermon, as they 
thought convenient. But so long as the former constitution 
continued in force, private men were not to contemn, but pay 
a due respect and obedience to it. And that is our case here 
in England. When the wisdom of our superiors shall think 
it expedient to make any alteration in this matter; ministers 
may baptize with, or without the cross, as now is done in pri- 
vate baptism: but till then, rubrics must be their rule, and not 
humour or fancy. Meanwhile Dissenters have been often told, 
that if taking away the cross, or leaving it at liberty, would cure 
the schism, the Church of England could as easily dispense 
with it, as the French Church does with a sermon, and go 
many steps further for the sake of peace and union,” if such 
conditions would procure it. 


k Chap. xxvi. art. xv. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 376. n. iii.) 

1 Chap. xix. n. xxii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 486. n. xviii.) 

m See Dr. Stillingfleet’s Preface to Unreasonableness of Separation, p. 82. 
And Dr. Sherlock’s Defence, p. 12. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


OF THE SAVING REGENERATION OF INFANTS, THAT 11 Is 
A DOCTRINE OF THE FRENCH CHURCH, AS MUCH AS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue next thing that is scrupled in the office of baptism, is the 
rubric at the end of it, which says, “It is certain by God's 
Word, that children which are baptized, dying before they 
commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” Mr. Baxter” is 
so offended with this, that he says, were there but this one 
thing, it would oblige them to nonconformity, whatever they 
suffer for it. 

Sure there must be some extraordinary evil in it then, which 
makes it so frightful: yes, he says, it is a new article of faith, 
and a dangerous adding to the Word of God, and a doctrine 
never heard of till the last alteration of the liturgy. All which 
is abundantly proved to be false by Dr. Falkner in his Libertas 
Ecclesiastica, p. 230, &c. whither I refer the reader for satis- 
faction. All I am here concerned to show is, that this rubric 
is agreeable to the doctrine of the French Church. Which 
will appear, if we compare it with the 35th article of their Con- 
fession, which says, “ That baptism is administered to us to 
testify our adoption, because by it we are engrafted into the 
body of Christ, washed by his blood, and renewed by his spirit 
unto holiness of life.” Now are not those, who are washed by 
the blood of Christ and renewed by his spirit, truly regenerated, 
and undoubtedly saved, if they commit no actual sin to reverse 
and cancel the benefit of their baptism? How comes the 
Church of England then to be charged with making a new 
article of faith? Why, because it is not certain by God’s 


n Case of English Nonconformists, chap. ix. 
ν 2 
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Word that all children that are baptized, are saved ; particu- 
larly not the children of infidels and heathens, though they 
should be baptized. And does the Church of England say 
this?) No, but Mr. Baxter says she means so; and that is 
enough to charge her with making a new article of faith. But 
why may not the Church of France mean so too, seeing her 
words are as indefinite and without exception? No, that 
would spoil another charge of Mr. Baxter's, who says, the 
Church of England presumptuously condemns the Reformed 
Churches and the Christian world. So that in short, here is 
no controversy upon this point, unless we will allow Mr. Baxter 
the liberty of fixing what sense he pleases upon words, and let 
him partially load the Church of England, and excuse the 
French and other Reformed Churches, when yet they all speak 
and mean the same thing, which is no more than this; that all 
children who have a just right to baptism, and are truly quali- 
fied for it, and are lawfully and duly baptized, are thereby put 
into a salvable condition, in which if they die without commit- 
ting actual sin, they will certainly be saved. And if this be 
not truth, the whole doctrine of infant baptism must be false 
and to no purpose, and it is in vain to dispute with Pelagians 
and Anabaptists any longer about it. 

But what if the Church of England had said, that all children 
that were baptized, were undoubtedly saved, &c. Ought not 
this in reason by every candid interpreter to be construed of 
children only that had a true right to baptism, that is, of 
children of believing parents, and not of Turks and infidels, as 
Mr. Baxter will needs understand it? And then what is it 
more than is said by other Churches? Calvin and Beza were 
for the salvation of all infants baptized, if Rivet ° rightly under- 
stood their doctrine: for he says, in answer to a Jesuit, that it 
is most false, that Calvin and Beza ever said that some bap- 
tized infants are damned, dying in their infancy before they 
commit any actual sin. 

And Peter Martyr’s words are as general as those of our 
tubric, that children dying with baptism are saved, which he 


© Rivet. Cathol. Orthodox. tract. iii. queest. iii. sect. vi. Falsissimum est, eos 
umquam dixisse, quosdam infantes jam baptizatos damnari, si in infantia mo- 
riuntur, antequam peccata actualia sine poenitentia commiserint. 
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proves by Scripture arguments, though Mr. Baxter says there 
is no Scripture for it.? 

But I have a greater authority to urge than either Calvin or 
Beza, which is the authority of a national synod held at Cha- 
renton,? 1623, where they say, ‘That the Word of God testifieth 
that the children of believers are holy, through the singular 
benefit of the covenant of grace, in which they are included 
with their parents: therefore fathers and mothers, fearing 
God, should not doubt of their children’s election and salvation, 
whom God takes unto himself in their infancy.” Now if even 
the unbaptized children of the faithful are saved, much more 
the baptized. 

And it is to be observed that this was one of those canons, 
which were made to explain the decrees of the Synod of Dort, 
which every French minister subscribes, and swears to believe 
and maintain: so that after all Mr. Baxter’s declamations and 
invectives against the English rubric, it deserves them no 
more than this French canon, or the Synod of Dort; since it 
speaks only of the children of believers, who have a right to 
baptism, and no others. And this leads us to another contro- 
versy raised by Mr. Baxter, concerning those who have right 
to baptism by the rules of the Church of England, which shall 
be the subject of the following chapter. 


P Martyr, Loc. Commun. class. iv. cap. viii. n. 19. 
4 Chap. xxvi. art. xvii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 302.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THAT THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ADMITS OF NONE TO BE 
BAPTIZED BUT WHAT ARE ALLOWED BAPTISM IN THE 
FRENCH CHURCH. 


Mr. Baxter’ lays it to the charge of the Church, that she 
obliges all her ministers, under pain of suspension, to baptize 
the children of Atheists, Jews, infidels, heretics, blasphemers, 
or any other that are brought to Church to them. The only 
ground of this charge are the words of the 68th canon, which 
are these, ‘‘ No minister shall-refuse or delay to christen any 
child, according to the form of the Book of Common Prayer, 
that is brought to the Church to him upon Sundays or holy- 
days to be christened :” whence he infers, that no minister may 
refuse to baptize the children of Jews or infidels, or so much 
as inquire whether the godfathers be Christians, Jews, or 
infidels ; because it is said, he must baptize them without 
delay. 

I could hardly have thought it possible for any man to have 
put such a perverse interpretation upon the words of an inno- 
cent canon. But this is Mr. Baxter’s ordinary way of dispu- 
ting, to strain words to an unnatural sense, and then fight 
against his own chimeras. Who besides him would have 
thought or said, that the children of Jews and infidels as such, 
were comprised in this canon, when it is so plain that it speaks 
only of such as have a just right to Christian baptism? whom 
the minister is not to refuse or delay to christen, when they 
are offered, for any private reasons of his own :—such reasons 
suppose as was that of Snape in Queen Elizabeth’s time, who, 
as Bishop Bancroft * informs us, would not baptize a certain 
child, only because the parents insisted upon having him called 
Richard. . 


t English Nonconformity, chap. xxxiv. 
5. Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions, lib. iii. chap. xii. 
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This indeed might have been allowed in a French minister, 
who (as I have showed) is prohibited by canon to give any 
heathen name to children at their baptism; but it was no rule 
of the Church of England, and therefore probably Bishop Ban- 
croft, who was president of the convocation when the canons 
were made, might have his eye upon this very thing, and insert 
this canon on purpose to prevent this abuse in others of the 
like nature. But whether that was the occasion of the canon 
or not; it is certain it can have no such sense as Mr. Baxter 
puts upon it, that is, to oblige ministers to baptize the children 
of Jews and infidels, who have no right to baptism. It is 
certain our Church in this matter goes by no other rule than 
all the Reformed Churches, which exclude the children of Turks, 
Jews, and infidels from baptism, as being out of the covenant, 
and unclean, except in some particular cases; as when they 
are adopted into Christian families, either by the voluntary 
consent of the parents themselves, transferring their right of 
education to Christians; or children that are exposed by their 
parents, and taken up in charity by Christians, to be brought 
up by them; or are made lawful captives of war, and by that 
means become the legal possession of Christian masters. In 
these cases, their adoption into Christian families, where they 
are designed a Christian education, gives them a qualification 
for Christian baptism. And if in such cases, the Church of 
England admits the children of Jews, Turks, or heathens to 
be baptized ; it is no more than what Rivet and Walzus tell 
us is done by most other Reformed Churches, who think that 
by such means those children gain a right to baptism, after the 
same manner that Abraham’s servants, bought with his money, 
did to circumcision, as well as those that were born in his 
house. And they say further, that this was so common a 
practice, and so beyond all controversy in the primitive Church, 
that St. Austin made use of it to prove free grace and election 
against the Pelagians.‘ 

Where then is the fault of the Church of England in this 
matter, if she acts by the same rule that the primitive Church 
and all reformed Churches go by? If she admits not the 


t Rivet. Synops. Purior. Theol. Disput. xliv. n. xlix. 
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children of Jews and pagans to baptism, but only in such cases 
as all other Churches do; it is a slandering her constitution 
for any man to say, she obliges her ministers by canon, to 
refuse none, though they be the children of Jews or infidels, if 
they be but brought to Church to be baptized. 

But, however, she admits the children of wicked Christians, 
and commands the minister to baptize them. And where is 
the harm of that? Is it not much better, than to perplex her 
ministers, as many dissenters do themselves, with doubting 
consciences and endless scruples about the parents. Godli- 
ness, which they cannot always, nay very seldom certainly 
know. The forementioned authors, Rivet and Wal:zus, tell 
us in the same place" that their Churches do not exclude the 
children of Christian parents from baptism, though the parents 
have rendered their own baptism null, as to any efficacy upon 
themselves, by an ungodly life or impure faith; and their 
reason is, because the son is not to bear the iniquity of the 
father : God is still the God of those children. 

What then, must all children be admitted that are brought 
to baptism? Suppose the children of atheists, heretics, blas- 
phemers, incestuous, adulterers, or even excommunicate per- 
sons; must none of these be delayed or refused, but be 
immediately baptized? I answer, the children of the three 
last mentioned are to be baptized by the rules of the French 
Discipline. For in the first Synod of Vitre,x 1583, this case 


was proposed, “ Whether the usual form of prayer should be: 


recited at the baptism of infants born out of matrimony, or in 
adultery, or incest, because there are in it those words, ‘ Be- 
gotten of father and mother whom thou hast called into thy 
Church.” And the Synod judged, that there needed be no 
dispute made about it; because that, under the name of 
father and mother, are not only comprised the more imme- 
diate parents, but also their ancestors to a thousand gene- 
rations ; and this also should be considered, that though the 
parents be faulty, yet. they are not therefore totally excluded 
the covenant of God.’ 


ἃ Thid. n, 1. 
* Vol. i. p. 145. chap. ii. art. viii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 158.) 
Υ See also Book of Discipline, chap. xi. art. ix. p. xlvii. 
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In the third Synod of Rochelle,? 1607, this other case was 
proposed, ““ Whether a child born in marriage (disallowed by 
our Discipline) being presented unto baptism by godly sureties, 
might be baptized !” and answer was given, ‘“ That the parents’ 
fault cannot prejudice the children; so that there is no diffi- 
culty at all in the case ; nor should any scruple in the least be 
made about admitting such infants unto baptism ; especially * 
when as godly persons will become sureties for their religious 
education.” 

Nay, Beza says farther, that the children of excommunicate 
persons have a right to baptism. ‘‘ Charity,” says he, “ bids 
us hope well of all, and labour to restore those who are taken 
captive in the snare of the Devil: therefore God forbid we 
should conclude, that when parents are excommunicate, their 
posterity belong not to the kingdom of God.” He gives many 
reasons for his assertion, much of the same nature with those 
of the foresaid Synod of Vitre; and then infers from them all, 
“‘ That such children ought to be baptized, modo idoneus spon- 
sor interveniat, provided some fit surety will undertake to the 
Church for their Christian education, which the ministers and 
other pious persons ought to procure, rather than the baptism 
of such should be deferred.” > 

But what shall we say to Mr. Baxter's three instances of 
atheists, heretics, and blasphemers? Why, I say, by the 
same rules, for ought I can see, the French Church would 
determine, that their children should be baptized, provided 
some pious surety would undertake for their education: for 
they may have pious ancestors: and then they say the wicked- 
ness of the immediate parents does not prejudice the children : 


2 Vol. i. p. 293. chap. x. n. xxxv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 332. n. xxxix.) 

@ Maxime si, ete. Heec verba non inveniuntur in editione Gallica Jo. Aymo- 
nis. Grischov. : 

b Beza, Epist. x. ad Neocomens. p. 97. (p. 217, edit. Genev. 1582.) Quum 
caritas nos jubeat de quibusvis bene sperare, atque adeo de illis etiam laborare, 
qui captivi tenentur diaboli laqueo, absit, ut excommunicatis parentibus, poste- 
ritatem eorum concludamus ad regnum Dei non pertinere. .. . nullo jure posse 
a baptismo arceri excommunicatorum adhuc in ecclesia Dei manentium libe- 
ros, modo idoneus sponsor interveniat, qui de sancta ipsorum educatione eccle- 
size fidejubeat, quod ab ipsis etiam ministris ct piis aliis hominibus potius pro- 
curandum putamus. 
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so that whatever is done in England in these matters, it is 
sufficiently justified by the rules and practice of the French 
Church. As to what concerns heretics in particular, they 
expressly put them into the same rank with excommunicated 
persons, and say, their children may be baptized. ‘“ Children,” 
says their Book of Discipline,s “both whose parents are 
members of the Church of Rome” (who are heretics in their 
account) ‘‘and those of excommunicated persons, shall not be 
baptized in our reformed Churches, unless the father, or 
mother when there is no father, shall consent, and have re- 
signed up their authority unto the sureties,” &c. This implies 
that they might be baptized, if they desired it, by proper 
sureties. And the next canon says, “ The children of Sara- 
cens and Gipsies may be admitted unto baptism upon the same 
conditions.” 

As for atheists and blasphemers, I find no particular canon 
in the French Church about their children, and therefore can 
say nothing farther about them. If any one proves they have 
no right to baptism, he proves at the same time that no 
minister is obliged to baptize them ; since the canon is only to 
be understood of such children as have an undoubted right to 
be baptized. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH ALLOWS AND COMMENDS THE 
USE OF SPONSORS OR SURETIES IN BAPTISM. 


WE have already heard in the last chapter, that in some 
cases the French Church requires sureties as of absolute 
necessity, that is, in case the parents be excommunicate or 
unfit: here I shall show that in all cases she recommends, 
and so far requires, the use of them, as to censure those for 
contentious persons, who refuse to comply with the received 
custom. The only difference is, that she does not so precisely 


© Chap. xi. can. iv. p. xlv. 
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enjoin it to all, as the Church of England does: for her 
canon‘? in this point runs in a different strain from almost all 
the rest. “" Forasmuch as we have no commandment from 
the Lord to take godfathers and godmothers, who may pre- 
sent our children unto baptism, there cannot be any particular 
canon made, which shall bind persons to do it. But since it 
is a very ancient custom, and introduced for a good end, to 
wit, to testify the sureties’ faith, and the baptism of the 
infant, and also for that they charge themselves with the care 
of educating the child, in case it should be deprived of its 
parents by death ; and for that it doth maintain a sweet com- 
munion among the faithful, by a conjunction of friendship, 
they who will not observe it, but will by themselves present 
their own children, shall be earnestly entreated not to be con- 
tentious, but to conform unto the ancient and accustomed 
order, it being very good and profitable.” 

This I freely own is no necessary injunction, but it may 
have very near the force of one; for the earnest exhortation 
of a Church is next to a command, and a general custom and 
order falls very little short of a law. “If any man will be 
contentious,” says the apostle, ““we have no such custom, 
neither the Churches of God.” He thought there was some 
force in custom, else he would not have dann it into an argu- 
ment to quiet the contentious. 

But the question is not altogether whether it be enjoined, 
but whether men ought not to comply with the received order 
of any Church, whether it be founded on law, or only on 
general custom? And on this point there is no. difference 
between the two Churches. Nay, Beza plainly justifies the 
enjoining it, writing to Bishop Grindal: ““ ΤῸ use,” says he, 
‘a convenient form of prayer, and explication of the nature of 
baptism, and sponsors to undertake for the child’s religious 
education, being rights of an innocent simplicity and gravity, 
and no ways symbolical, and free from giving the least occa- 
sion to superstition ;—who is there that dares to condemn 
them, unless he will incur the apostle’s censure, who com- 


4 Book of Disciplino, chap. xi. can. vii. p. xlv. 
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mands all things to be done decently and according to order.® 
It seems Beza thought that text of the apostle a sufficient 
ground to authorize the enjoining of it, though some of his 
brethren were of another opinion. 

Rivet says it is an useful custom, and therefore they retain 
it: and though it be not absolutely necessary to salvation, yet 
he thinks there may be both general and particular reasons 
fetched out of Scripture to persuade men to the use of it; and 
he derives its original from the Jewish rites in circumcision‘ 

But now admitting it only to be a custom and practice, not 
a law in France: wherein does their practice differ from ours? 
Why first, Mr. Baxter says we forbid parents to be godfathers 
with the rest, or to speak one word, or to dedicate their 
children to Christ ; for which he quotes the 29th canon, which 
says, no parent shall be urged to be present, nor be admitted 
to answer as godfather for his own child.® 

Some of this is true, and some false. It is false that 
the Church forbids parents to be godfathers with the rest, 
or to dedicate their children to Christ. The Church forbids 
parents to be sole sponsors for their own children, and 
requires them to get others to answer for them: but this 
does not supersede the obligation of parents, but only super- 
induces a further obligation upon other persons for greater 
security of performance, as Bishop Stillingfleet well words it. 
The parent may make an express compact with the sponsor, 
if he will; at least the desiring him to be sponsor is an implicit 
compact, and a transferring all his right and power upon him. 
The parent also may be present at baptism, and there express 
his consent, and dedicate his child to Christ with sponsors, but 
not without them. How then are parents excluded from giving 
their consent, or being godfathers with the rest in effect, when 


© Beza, Epist. ad Grindall. Quod commoda quepiam formula precum et 
explicationis baptismi adhibeatur, quod sponsores intersint, qui de sancta in- 
fantis educatione caveant:..hos ritus ut simplices et honestos ac minime sym- 
bolicos, denique ejusmodi, ut nullam prorsus superstitioni occasionem preebeant, 
quis tandem damnare ausit, nisi qui expressis illis Pauli verbis velit redargui, 
preecipientis, ut in domo Domini ‘ rite et ordine omnia fiant ? 

f Rivet. Cathol. Orthod. tract. i. queest. ix. n. 21. 

8 Baxter's English Nonconformity, chap. x. p. 59. 
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they have so many ways to testify their consent? This is 
all that is commonly done in the French Churches; and they 
that will do more, are deemed contentious persons. 

But 2dly, Mr. Baxter says, our Church allows godfathers 
without any difference, to bring the children of any Atheists, 
Sadducees, Jews, infidels, or open enemies of Christ, without 
taking them for their own. This I have shown already in the 
last chapter, to be in a great measure a false charge: but so 
far as the Church is concerned in it, she is fully justified by 
the practice of the French Church, which has no such condition 
as sponsors taking children to be their own, but only to take 
care of their education in case their parents die :—which yet is 
not to be found in all editions of their Discipline, as Mr. Quick 
himself acquaints us. 

3dly, But Mr. Baxter says further, our sponsors personate 
the child without authority. Which is only repeating a false 
accusation over again. For they have always the parents’ 
right and authority by their consent, if they be living; and if 
they be dead, there is no need of their authority: for baptism 
may be administered upon other grounds without it, as a 
learned person has unanswerably proved from the general con- 
sent and practice of the Catholic Church.? 

4thly, he says, “" Our sponsors in personating the child, do 
make him say at present, “1 believe, I renounce, I desire,” &c. 
falsely intimating, that infants are bound at present to do this 
by another—when as God requireth no faith or repentance of 
infants, but only that they be the seed of penitent believers, 
devoted to Christ. But sure he had not this doctrine from 
Calvin, who owns a sort of faith in infants, though not 
formed as it is in adult persons, yet in semine, and that 
wrought by the operation of the Holy Ghost.! Which was 
also the opinion of Melancthon, Chemnitius, Rivet, and 
generally of all the Lutheran and French Churches, whose 
arguments Bellarmin assayed to answer, though I know not 
whether Mr. Baxter ever did.* 


. h See Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation, p. 382. 
i Calvin. Institut. lib. iv. cap. xvi. n. 19, 20. 
k Vide Bellarm. de Bapt. lib. i. cap. xi. 
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But suppose there were no such faith in infants, yet Mr. 
Baxter might have known that the apologists of the Church of 
England justify her practice another way. They say, it is 
sufficient that the faith which referreth to infants, have only 
some general agreement in its notion with the faith of the 
adult. Now since the faith of the adult is an acceptance of 
the covenant of grace and the Gospel doctrine, with a submis- 
sion thereunto, which in their state is an active exercise of the 
soul; when an infant is said to believe, this must consist in 
such an acceptance of, and submission to the Gospel, as his 
state is capable of, which is passively. Thus by being bap- 
tized he accepteth Christ and the covenant of grace, and is 
united to and made a member of the Church, entering upon 
the profession of Christianity, which his sureties declare, and 
himself stands obliged to own, when he comes to years of 
understanding. So Dr. Falkner and others ; and questionless, 
this was the sense of the Catholic Church, as appears from St. 
Augustine, (ep. 23,) and his book De Peccatorum Meritis, 
(lib. i. cap. 19,) where he says, ‘ infants are called believers and 
penitents, because they do in some measurg make profession 
of faith, and renounce the devil and the world in the words 
of those that carry them.’ So that whether we consider the 
sense of the first reformers, or the sense of the Catholic Church, 
the answers given in baptism do not proceed upon such a false 
intimation, as Mr. Baxter would make it, that children do at 
present believe, renounce, &c. 

And therefore the Lutheran Churches, as Chemnitius informs 
us, retain the old form; and those Churches which changed it, 
did it not upon Mr. Baxter’s principle, as if it were absurd to 
say in any sense that children believe, renounce, &c. For 
they prayed for faith for them, as it is in the Tigurine liturgy 
lately translated into English (p. 82): ‘‘ Let us pray to God 
to grant faith unto this child, that this outward baptism, as it 
is administered outwardly, may also be done inwardly by the 
internal power of the Holy Ghost.” 

5thly. But the worst, he says, is yet behind ; that is, the 
common perfidiousness of godfathers, who either understand 
not what they promise, or take no care to perform it. And 
must the Church bear the blame of all this, and allow it for a 
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just cause of separation? Yes, because she admits atheists, 
infidels, or any wicked men not excommunicate to be god- 
fathers. He should have named the canon that allows atheists 
and infidels to be godfathers: for my part, I know no such 
canon. If they be secret’ atheists or infidels, no minister can 
take any cognisance of them: but if they be professed ones, 
he may find a way to refuse them; for he may reject them 
from the communion; and such as he may reject from the com- 
maunion, I conceive he may reject from being sponsors at bap- 
tism. As for others who are not under any censure of the 
Church, they are allowed to be sponsors in all nations: parti- 
cularly in France they have this canon, “ That although the 
faithful be ill reported of, yet in case they be not by the Con- 
sistory suspended from the Lord’s table, they shall be admitted 
sureties for infants in baptism.” Synod of Gergeau,' 1601. 

And their Book of Discipline ™ requires no other conditions, 
but that the sureties “be of sufficient age, in their 14th year 
at least, and shall have communicated at the Lord’s table; or 
if they be well stricken in years, and have not yet commu- 
nicated, they shall protest seriously that they will do it, and in 
order to it that they will suffer themselves to be duly cate- 
chized.” Here we see persons may be admitted as sponsors, 
who want catechizing in order to receive the Lord’s Supper 
themselves. 

The next canon eee persons suspended from the Lord’s 
Supper, “‘ They may not present children in the quality of 
sureties unto baptism, so long as their suspension shall stand in 
force against them.” 

The ninth canon also excepts strangers that want testimo- 
nials. ‘“ A sucety, coming from another Church, shall not be 
admitted to present a child unto baptism, unless he bring with 
him a certificate from his own Church ;” which is a good 
canon. 

These are all the rules they give about sponsors and their 
qualifications ; the rest is only matter of advice (can. xii.) : 
“That pastors shall diligently exhort all godfathers and god- 


1 Vol. i. p. 217. chap. v. art. ix. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 245.) 
m Chap. xi. can. x. p. xliv. 
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mothers to weigh and consider their promises made at the 
celebration of baptism ; and parents also to choose such sureties 
for their children, as are well instructed in religion, and of a 
godly life and conversation, and that are as much as may be of 
their acquaintance, and by whose means, if there should be a 
necessity for it in the course of God’s providence, it is most 
likely that their children will have a religious education. 

And may not the pastors of the Church of England do all 
this, and something more, if they please? Or why must all 
neglects, either in pastors or sponsors, presently be charged 
upon the Church, as if the institution itself were unlawful ? 
There are too many faults committed in the exercise of it 
indeed, but that is not the fault of the thing itself, but the 
persons who are concerned in it: and I believe most Churches 
find reason enough for such complaints, which they know not 
how to help. Peter Martyr® gives an honourable testimony 
to the institution itself, ‘calling it ‘ Utile Institutum,’ a very 
useful order, that when children are received into the Church 
by baptism, they should be committed to the care of godfathers 
and godmothers to instruct them: but,” says he, “ though the 
sponsors pawn their faith to do this, yet now-a-days there is 
nothing which they less regard. 

I hope I have now made it appear that Mr. Baxter's excep- 
tions are all either false or trifling, and such as would hold 
against the practice of the Reformed Church of France, as well 
as the Church of England: and his last great argument, upon 
which he lays the most stress, would hold as well against bap- 
tism itself: for there is more perfidiousness committed by 
persons that break their baptismal vow, than by godfathers 
that break their covenants as sponsors: yet we may not lay 
baptism aside, or charge men’s faults upon the institution. 

After all, he owns our baptism with all its faults to be valid, 
and dares not say it is null and void; though the arguments _ 
are not very good, which he uses to prove it. For he says, 
“ If it were no minister, or one unauthorized, that. baptized, it 
would not be a mere nullity, if by mistake it were supposed 


n Loc. Commun. class. iv. cap. viii. n. 5. Ad hoc preestandum susceptores 
fidem snam obstringunt, tametsi hodie nihil minus curent. 
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well done.” Factwm valet, was judged by some, when Atha- 
nasius by a boy was “baptized in sport.”° He should have 
said, when Athanasius being a boy, baptized some other 
boys in sport; for it was not Athanasius that was baptized by 
a boy, but he was the boy that baptized others, as Sozomen 
and Ruffin tell the story. But that is but a small mistake. If 
Mr. Baxter had been a minister in France, he must have 
recanted, not only his history, but his doctrine also. For their 
Discipline requires men to subscribe and teach the contrary, 
and repeals all such baptisms, as are only administered by 
women, laymen, or any unordained person. It is a canon. of 
their Book of Discipline,” ‘“ That baptism, administered by an 
unordained person, is wholly void and null.” Therefore in the 
Synod of Poictiers,1 1560, the question being put, what was 
to be done in case a child had been baptized by a private 
person? the answer was given, that the baptism shall be 
declared null; and the child shall be brought publicly into the 
Church, there to receive true baptism.” 

The same resolution was given in many other national synods, 
as the first and second of Rochelle, the Synod of Gap, and the 
Synod of Alencon,‘ 1637: where though the king had sent 
them a letter, requiring them to reverse their decree, and allow 
of the baptism of women and others, according as is done in 
the Romish Church; yet they utterly refused to allow of any 
such baptism, as a thing formally contrary to their belief. So 
that this one thing would have made Mr. Baxter a noncon- 
formist, had he lived in the Church. of France. 

He that would see their arguments upon this point, aad 
their answers to Mr. Baxter’s instance of Athanasius, may 
read Rivet’s Cathol. Orthod. Tract. iii. q. 7; and Chamier de 
Baptismo, lib. cap. 14; Beza contra Heshusium; Calvin, Ep. 
to Menso Poppius, &c. 

I have but two things more to observe upon this head. 
The first is, that the French Church allows of sponsors by 
proxy, which Mr. Baxter also dislikes, and reckons next to 

© Baxter’s English Nonconform. p. 65. 

P Chap. xi. can. i. p. xliv. 

4 Vol. i. p. 18. chap. vi. n. xi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 19.) 
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“ridiculous. But the Synod of Montauban thought fit to grant 
this privilege, at least, to kings and great princes; which 
shows, that they did not think it simply unlawful. Synod of 
Montauban," 1594: “ No sureties shall present children unto 
baptism by their proxies, unless it be kings and great princes, 
who, by reason of their weighty affairs, cannot always be pre- 
sent at the time of baptizing.” And the following Synod of 
Saumur,t 1596, took off this very restriction, and left all 
sponsors at liberty to act by proxy, as need required. 

The other thing I would remark is, that they require sponsors 
for adult persons also, and no one can be baptized without them. 
For in the third Synod of Charenton," 1645, a form of bap- 
tizing Pagans, Jews, Mahometans, and Anabaptists, was com- 
posed and inserted into the acts of that synod, where among 
other things we find it ordered, that the minister shall address 
himself to the sureties, who present the catechumen, in these 
words: “Do you not promise, before God and this holy 
assembly, to continue more and more to strengthen and con- 
firm him in the faith, and to stir him up unto all good works ?” 
And they must answer, Yes. Where I observe, that this being 
part of the office prescribed and enjoined, baptism cannot 
regularly be administered without it ; and the French ministers 
are under the same obligation not to baptize adult persons 
without sponsors, as the English ministers are not to baptize 
infants publicly without them. And this will serve as an 
answer to Mr. Baxter’s other charge in his eleventh chapter 
of English Nonconformity ; where he says, the Church of Eng- 
land makes godfathers essential to baptism. Which is false, 
unless he can prove, first, that it is never administered without 
them, and then secondly, that it is required, not only as an 
useful order of the Church, but a necessary part of baptism of 
God’s appointing ; which neither he nor any one else have ever 
done. But admit the charge had something in it, what does 
it prove against the Church of England, more than the French 
Ohurch, which made the same order about sponsors for adult 


5. Vol. i. p. 164, chap. iv. art. xxx. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 182. ἢ. xxxi.) 
t Vol. i. p. 179. chap. iv. n, viii. (Aymon, p. 200. n. vii.) 
ἃ Vol. ii, p. 453. chap. ix. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 660.) 
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persons! If it be schismatical imposing here, I would know 
by what name it is to be called in the Church of France. 

The next public office, which is the form of catechism, I 
pass over, as finding no other objections made against it, but 
what has been considered before, or will be considered in the 
next chapter about confirmation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH APPROVES OF THE ENGLISH 
WAY OF CONFIRMATION, AND EXACTS SOMETHING EQUI- 
VALENT TO IT, BEFORE SHE ADMITS ANY PERSON TO 
COMMUNION. : 


Mk. Baxter, in his 19th chapter of English Nonconformity, 
declares, that he is so far from scrupling the true use of confir- 
mation, that he thinks the want of it is the greatest corruption 
of the Church of any outward thing he remembers. But then 
he likes not the English way of confirmation, he says, nor can 
consent to reject all from the communion, who desire not our 
episcopal confirmation. 

His objection against our English way of confirmation is, 
that here it is made impossible to be done any otherwise ordi- 
narily than as a ceremony, and game for boys, as he modestly 
words it. His reason is, because the dioceses are so vast, that 
the bishop cannot do this and other his offices for the hun- 
dredth part of his flock. Whence, he says, it follows: 1. 
That there is not one of a hundred confirmed at all. 2. That 
all the thousands that are unconfirmed, may come to the sacra- 
ment when they will. 3. That ministers do not concern them- 
selves to keep any back from the sacrament for not being 
confirmed, or being desirous of it. 4. That it is usually per- 
formed as a running ceremony. 

To all which I answer: 1. That there are many both bishops 
and inferior pastors, whose constant practice proves this to be 
mere calumny and slander in every instance. 2. Admit there 

02 
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be some defects or abuses committed in the non-administration 
or mal-administration of it; upon whom are these faults to be 
charged? Upon the persons, or the Church and her institu- 
tion? That they are not to be charged upon the institution 
itself, I prove from Mr. Baxter’s own mouth. He says, Dr. 
Hammond and Mr. Elderfield, and divers others of the highest 
episcopal divines, have written as earnestly for the true use of 
confirmation as himself. Now either they wrote agreeably to 
the principles and institution of the Church of England, or 
against them: that they wrote against them, Mr. Baxter will 
never persuade any of his rational readers to believe: but if 
they wrote according to them, then there may be a true use 
of confirmation according to the institution of the Church of 
England; and all Mr. Baxter’s exceptions are frivolous, 
because they charge personal faults upon the institution, 
which the Church may lament, but cannot always help: 
for all forms of government are liable to abuses; and the 
putting confirmation into every ordinary pastor’s hands would 
never mend the failings that are now complained of in the 
exercise of it, but rather increase them; unless some diligent 
inspectors were appointed to look into their behaviour, with 
sufficient power to correct them. And every private minister 
has now a sufficient power in his hands (if he will make use of 
it) by serious catechising to qualify persons under his charge 
for confirmation ; and either actually procure it for them, or 
at least teach them to be desirous of it, which is all that the 
rubric requires; and such a desire is a tacit confirmation of 
their baptismal covenant, when the other more solemn and 
public cannot be had. 

But Mr. Baxter cannot consent to keep any persons back 
from the communion who are not desirous of episcopal confir- 
mation. ‘“ For many godly persons scruple it as sinful. 1. 
Because the words of the collect make it seem to some to be 
yet made a sacrament, which are, ‘Upon whom, after the 
example of thy holy apostles, we have now laid our hands, to 
certify them by this sign of thy favour and gracious goodness 
toward them.’ Here,” he says, ‘(is an outward visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace given to them, said to be done in 
imitation of Christ’s apostles, as a means whereby they receive 
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the same, and a pledge to assure them thereof; which is the 
Catechism’s definition of a sacrament.” 

Mr. Baxter takes any hint to prove the Church guilty of 
making new sacraments ; but his method is absurd, and will 
prove the French Church and all Protestant Churches as guilty 
in this particular as the Church of England. For, 1. No 
Church does more expressly deny confirmation to be a sacra- 
ment than the Church of England does, both in her catechism 
and 25th article, which says, “Those five commonly called 
sacraments, that is to say, confirmation, penance, orders, matri- 
mony, and extreme unction, are not to be accounted for sacra- 
ments of the Gospel.” She does not so much as call imposition 
of hands a temporary sacrament, though Calvin in his book de 
Vera Ratione Reformandz Ecclesiz, scruples not to call it by 
that name, accusing the papists of absurdity for changing a 
temporary sacrament, given peculiarly to the apostles, into a 
perpetual one. (Pro sacramento habendum esse fateor, sed 
ex temporali imperite perpetuum faciunt. See Calvin, tom. viii. 
p. 285. where he says the same of the apostolical unction.) 

2. If all imposition of hands after the example of the apostles, 
used as a sign to certify men of God’s favour and goodness, 
does thereby become a sacrament; then both confirmation 
and ordination, and reconciliation of penitents, are sacraments 
‘ also. For the French writers refer confirmation, and the im- 
position of hands used therein, to an apostolical original, and 
say, it is used as a blessing, as all prayer accompanied with 
imposition of hands was ever understood to be. 

Rivet says expressly, ‘‘ That the imposition of hands, joined 
with the doctrine of baptism, (Heb. vi. 2.) refers to that 
solemn benediction of baptized persons, which the ancients so 
often speak of, and which was in use in the primitive Church. 
— Which was, that when children who were baptized in infancy, 
could give an account of their faith to the satisfaction of the 
pastor, he then laid his hands upon them, and blessed them, 
commending them to God, and thereby confirming them in 
the profession of the Christian religion.”’ Which custom, 


y Rivet. Cathol. Orthodox. tract. iii. queest. ix. n. 3. Heee benedictio com- 
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having been corrupted among the papists, he says they had 
restored to its lawful use, by catechising, instruction, and 
benediction of children in prayer, before they were admitted 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

In another place he speaks δὺ once, both the sense of the 
French and Dutch Churches. “It is probable,” he says, 
“that the doctrine of laying on of hands, joined with the doc- 
trine of baptism, (Heb. vi. 2.) refers to that care which the 
primitive Church used, in bringing children after they were 
catechized, to give an account of their faith in the Church before 
they were admitted to the communion ; when also they recom- 
mended them to God by prayer and the solemn rite of imposition 
of hands, which was a gesture used in prayer and blessing in the 
time of the patriarchs and afterwards.—If they of the Church 
of Rome would be content with this prayer and commendation 
of adult persons to God, after a solemn examination, we 
should willingly acquiesce therein; if they would demand no 
more than that rite which Calvin wished to have restored, and 
which for the substance of it is now religiously observed in our 
Churches.” * 

Here, if I mistake not, imposition of hands is referred to an 
apostolical original, and said to be done in imitation of the 
apostles, as much as that of the Church of England. And if 
benediction and prayer be means of obtaining God’s favour, 
then imposition of hands (a rite accompanying them in the 


munis, conjuncta cum impositione manuum, immediate sequebatur baptismum 
in iis, qui jam adulti ad eam accipiendam preesentabantur. Statim enim post 
quam baptizati fuissent in Christum, minister ejus nomine, iis benedicebat, eos 
precibus publicis commendando, ac in Christianismi vocatione confirmando. 

= Rivet. Synops. Purior. Theol. disput. xlvii. n. xiii. -Probabile est ‘imposi- 
tionis manuum doctrinam,’ que Hebr. vi. 2, jungitur doctrine baptismatum, 
referri ad curam illam priscse ecclesise, qua pueri eruditi in doctrina catechetica, 
priusquam admitterentur ad coon participationem, ecclesise sistebantur, de 
fide sua responsuri; et precibus Deo commendabantur, adjecto ritu manuum 
impositionis, qui gestus erat orantium et benedicentium tempore patriarcharum 
usitatus... Hac oratione et commendatione adulti fidelis ad Deum post legiti- 
jum examen si contenti essent (pontificii), nos etiam libenter acquiesceremus, 
si, inquam, nihil aliud peterent, quam ritum illum, quem Calvinus restitutum 
cupit (Instit. lib. iv. cap. xix. sect. iv.) et cujus substantia in ecclesiis nostris 
religiose servatur. (Lug. Bat. 1658. p. 685.) 
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opinion of these learned writers) was no less an outward sign 
of God’s favour in that primitive confirmation, than now it is 
in ours. So that if Mr. Baxter’s argument proves any thing, 
it proves confirmation to be made a sacrament in the primitive 
Church, as well as the Church of England. For this is the 
common doctrine of learned Frenchmen, that it is a bene- 
diction by imposition of hands, done in imitation of the apo- 
stles. Calvin, in his comment on the foresaid text,* says ex- 
pressly, ‘‘ That this one place does abundantly prove, that the 
original of this ceremony came from the apostles.—Therefore 
we ought now to retain the purity of the institution, and cor- 
rect the superstition that has been added to it.” And Beza> 
is of the same judgment. 

But if we believe Mr. Baxter, the superstition still remains 
uncorrected amongst us, merely because we retain that rite: 
for we use imposition of hands in confirmation, as an apostoli- 
cal rite, and as a sign of God’s favour and blessing ; which, in 
his opinion, is to make a sacrament of it. And then it follows 
that ordination and reconciliation of penitents, by the same 
rule, are sacraments also ; for imposition of hands was used in 
both those holy offices, after the example of the apostles, and 
as an outward sign of benediction. At which rate, we must 
come to the number of seven sacraments again, though both 
the French and English Church utterly disclaim that doctrine. 

3. I must observe one thing further of Mr. Baxter’s inge- 
nuity in representing the Church’s doctrine. He says we 
make imposition of hands a means whereby to receive spiritual 
grace, and a pledge to assure men of it (as the Collects show), 
which is the Catechism’s definition of a sacrament. But, by 
his leave, that is but one part of the definition; for to make 
a complete sacrament, the Catechism requires that it be 
ordained by Christ himself, which he cunningly omits; and 
makes the Collects say, what they do not say, that imposition 
of hands is a means to convey grace: there is not one word 
in them tending to this purpose: there are some prayers 


8 Calvin. Comment. in Hebr. vi. 2. Hic unus locus abunde testatur, hujus 
ceerimonise originem fluxisse ab apostolis. .. Quamobrem hodie retinenda pura 
institutio est, superstitio autem corrigenda. 

b Bez. Adnotat. in Hebr. vi. 2. 
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indeed used to implore God’s blessing upon the persons con- 
firmed, and those in some sense may be said’to be means of 
grace: but if that makes a sacrament, then every collect in 
the Liturgy, and every prayer any man makes to God for his 
grace, is a new sacrament ; which I presume is too absurd for 
any man seriously to maintain. 

But Mr. Baxter has two other reasons, why godly persons 
may scruple our confirmation as sinful. He says, “ They that 
are against our diocesan sort of prelacy, dare not seem to own 
it, by coming to them for confirmation appropriated to them.” 
I suppose the same persons will not come to diocesan Churches, 
prayers, nor communion neither, for fear of seeming to own 
diocesan prelacy. And what need any man be concerned for 
being obliged to deny such the communion, who will not take 
it though it were offered them ? 

“But some think that a great and holy duty is made a 
‘mere mockery to delude souls, and corrupt the Church ; while 
every one in England that will but take this ceremony, is 
pronounced to God in prayer to be regenerate by the Holy 
Ghost, and all their sins forgiven them: these dare not join 
themselves with the profaners in their delusory way.” 

This is spoken like Mr. Baxter indeed, in a strain of elo- 
quence peculiar to himself. To which all I shall say is, that 
the had none of these flowers of rhetoric from Calvin, or any 
famed author of the French Church, who detest any man that 
shall bespatter the English episcopal confirmation with such 
opprobrious terms, as mockery, delusion of souls, corruption of 
the Church, and profanation of a holy duty. Calvin speaks 
honourably of the ancient episcopal confirmation ; and any one 
that will observe the account which he gives of it, will find it 
exactly agreeable to the form prescribed in the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘“ It was an ancient custom,” says he, “ that the children 
of Christian parénts, when they were grown up, should be pre- 
sented to the bishop, to do that office which was required of 
persons who were baptized at adult age——Forasmuch as that 
being baptized in infancy, they could not then make any con- 
fession of their faith before the Church, they were again brought 
by their parents before the bishop, and examined by him in 
the catechism, which they had then in a certain form of words. 
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And that this act, which ought to be grave and sacred, might 
have the greater reverence, the ceremony of imposition of 
hands was used in the exercise of it. And so the youth, after 
their faith was approved, were dismissed with a solemn bene- 
diction. Now such an imposition of hands as this, which is 
used purely as a blessing, I very much approve of, and wish it 
were now restored to its pure and primitive use.”° 

He had no quarrel against it, because it was administered 
by diocesan bishops; much less did he think their administra- 
tion of it a delusive mockery of souls, or the corruption of the 
Church, or a profanation of the institution: which are Mr. 
Baxter’s compliments to the Church of England. 

But Mr. Daillé, as a learned man‘ quotes him, gives her a 
compliment of a very different nature: he says her way of con- 
firmation is to be preferred before the practice of the primitive 
Church in the fourth century. His reason, I presume, was, 
because in the primitive Church, as they received infants to 
the communion, so in many places they confirmed them imme- 
diately after baptism. If this be true, (as I see no reason to 
question it, though some learned persons are of a different 
opinion, and refuse to receive his compliment,) he had very 
good reason to prefer the English way of confirming adult 
persons, before that which allowed infants to be confirmed: for 
the one much better answers the end of the institution than 


© Calvin. Institut. lib. iv. 6. xix. n. 4. (Tholuck, Berlin, 1835. vol. ii. p. 455.) 
Mos olim fuit ut Christianorum liberi, postquam adoleverant, coram episcopo 
sisterentur ; ut officium illud implerent, quod ab iis exigebatur, qui se ad bap- 
tismum adulti offerebant. (p. 456.) Qui baptismo initiati erant infantes, quia fidei 
confessione apud ecclesiam tunc defuncti non erant, sub finem pueritis, aut 
ineunte adolescentia, repreesentabantur iterum a parentibus, ab episcopo exa- 
minabantur secundum formulam catechismi; quam tunc habebant certam ac 
communem. Quo autem heec actio, quee alioqui gravis sanctaque merito esse 
debebat, plus reverentize haberet ac dignitatis, ceerimonia quoque adhibebatur 
manuum impositionis. Ita puer ille, fide sua approbata, cum sollemni bene- 
dictione dimittebatur...Talem ergo manuum impositionem, que simpliciter 
loco benedictionis fiat, laudo et restitutam hodie in purum usum velim. 

ἃ Bevereg. Cod. Can. Vindic. Prom. n. xi. Confirmationem, qua nunc 
utatur ecclesia Anglicana, multo melius ac sapientius, magisque ad Christianismi 
ingenium constitutam esse, quam que in veterum quarti et deinceps seeculi libris 
olim fuisse deprehendatur. 
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the other. But if he was mistaken in his opinion of the primitive 
Church, he however shows his respect to the Church of Eng- 
land ; whilst he allows and commends her way of confirmation, 
and solemnly protests that in the large volume which he wrote 
upon that subject, he never meant to speak one word in dero- 
gation of it. 

If it be said, that Calvin, and Daillé, and all the French 
Church think it lawful for presbyters to confirm; I answer, 
that is not the question at present, but only whether it be 
lawful in an established episcopal Church, for presbyters to set 
up against their bishops, and take confirmation out of their 
hands. This neither Calvin, nor Daillé, nor any other French 
author that I know of, will justify, but rather condemn as 
schismatical usurpation. The case of necessity, where there 
are none but presbyters to confirm, differs very much from 
ours, where bishops retain their privilege, and either are, or 
ought to be, diligent in administering confirmation. I said 
before, if there be any neglects, personal faults are not to be 
charged upon the institution, which I have proved to be holy 
and pious in the judgment of the best writers of the French 
Church ; some of which say, it agrees with the practice of the 
primitive Church, and others say it exceeds it. 

Yet Mr. Baxter is so bold as to call it a delusory profanation, 
because of those words in the collect, “‘ Almighty God, who 
hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants by water and 
the Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them forgiveness of all 
their sins.” This, he says, is pronouncing every one regenerate, 
‘that will but take this ceremony. Which is a manifest slander; 
for the words imply no more than a general charitable presump- 
tion, that such as come to confirm their baptismal vow, were 
once truly baptized, and now come in a serious and religious 
manner to ratify their baptismal covenant in person. Upon 
which presumption they are charitably supposed to be in a 
‘state of regeneration. Such charitable presumptions are fre- 
quent in St. Paul’s epistles, and almost all public offices and 
prayers of the Church, which suppose the congregation to be 
holy and sanctified, though many particulars may be otherwise. 
Thus it is in the thanksgiving after the communion, not only 
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in our office, but in Calvin’s liturgy, where the form of thanks- 
giving after the reception of the eucharist, runs in these words, 
“We render thee our eternal thanks and praise, O heavenly 
Father, for this great benefit which thou hast bestowed upon 
us miserable sinners, in bringing us to the participation of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, whom thou didst suffer to be delivered up 
unto death for our sakes, and hast now imparted him unto us 
to be our food unto eternal life.”¢ 

Iask now, whether these expressions, ‘participating of Christ, 
and having him imparted to us as the food of eternal life,’ be 
not equivalent and parallel to being regenerate, and having 
forgiveness of all our sins? If they be, then either our confir- 
mation-office may be justified, or the French liturgy is to be 
condemned, as a delusory profanation of the communion-service. 
I know Mr. Baxter himself would not have ventured to have 
said this of the French Church, however he makes bold to say 
what he pleases of the Church of England. 

I have now considered all his exceptions against our con- 
firmation-office, and shown them to be unreasonable upon the 
principles of the French Church. The result is, that upon the 
same principles, communion may lawfully be denied to those 
who refuse episcopal confirmation in an episcopal Church. For 
not to inquire now either how far confirmation is necessary in 
itself, or necessary to be performed by a bishop; thus much is 
certain and agreed upon, that the rules and discipline of every 
Church relating to communion, ought to be submitted to by 
all the members of it: and it being a rule in the Church of 
England, that all persons before they be admitted to commu- 
nion, shall be confirmed by the bishop, or be at least prepared 
for and desirous of it; it follows, that such persons as obsti- 
nately refuse to submit to this order, may as lawfully be denied 
communion here, as those are in the French Church, who 
refuse to submit to their order of confirmation. Calvin says, 
“it is their law, that no children shall be admitted to the 


€ Calvin. Form. Prec. vol. viii. p. 30. Laudum et gratiarum actione immor- 
tali te prosequimur, Pater ccelestis, pro tanto, quod in nos miseros peccatores 
contulisti, beneficio, dum ad participationem Filii tui Jesu Christi nos adduxisti, 
quem pro nobis morti passus es tradi, et nunc in vite: eeterne alimentum im- 
pertiris. 
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Lord’s table, till they have first given an account of their faith, 
and are approved by their ministers.” 

And to this agrees that French canon in the Book of Disci- 
pline:& “ That children under twelve years of age shall not be 
admitted unto the Lord’s table; but as for others who are 
above that age, it is left unto the minister’s discretion to judge 
whether they have sufficient knowledge to qualify them for 
their admission to it.” Now the only difference between their 
rule and ours is, that we oblige all persons not only to give an — 
account of their faith to their private minister, but to the 
bishop also, and receive his benediction upon it: but if they 
have no opportunity to do this, then it is sufficient to satisfy 
their own minister, that they are prepared for the communion, 
and willing to approve their faith and preparation before the 
bishop, as opportunity shall permit them. And he that will 
not do this in an episcopal Church, is refractory, and liable to 
be censured, by the rules and discipline of the French commu- 
nion ; which is the thing I undertook to prove. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


OF THE FORM OF MARRIAGE, VISITATION OF THE SICK, 
COMMUNION OF THE SICK, BURIAL OF THE DEAD, THANKS- 
GIVING AFTER CHILD-BIRTH, COMMINATION AND THE 
CHURCH’S WISH FOR THE RESTORATION OF ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 


Concrrnine several of these offices in our Church, I need not 
say much in this place. The form of marriage I have consi- 
dered already, in the chapter about set forms of prayer, and 
showed the French manner of celebrating it to be a sufficient 
justification to ours. For the other offices, I own, they have 
no forms; but then they do neither absolutely condemn the 


f Calvin. Defens. ii. contr. Westphal. p.678. Lex est, ne pueri, donec fidei 
suze rationem reddiderint, ad sacram mensam accedant. 
8 Chap. xii. can. ii. 
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use of such forms in general, nor ours in particular. The 
visitation of the sick is left to every minister's wisdom and dis- 
cretion; and that is an office wherein our Church allows some 
liberty likewise, and I meet with no objections against it. 

They have no form for administering the communion to the 
sick, because the practice of the thing itself is not in use among 
them. But the want of it is rather their misfortune than their 
choice, if what some of them tell us be true, that they cannot 
have it, because the magistrate permits them not to exercise 
the offices of their religion, but only in public places. So Mr. 
Drelincourt, cited by Dr. Durel, Conform. of Ref. Church, 
p- 50. Calvin also in his own opinion was entirely for the use 
of it, as appears from his epistle to the Church of Montbelgard, 
where he gives them this advice, “My opinion is, that the 
custom of giving the communion to the sick ought readily to 
be admitted, when the sick man’s case and opportunity will 
allow it. But with this proviso, that it be a true communion, 
that is, that there be a certain number of the faithful to make 
it some sort of congregation.” 

So in another epistle written about some rites of the Church : 
“There are many and weighty reasons which incline me to 
think, that the communion ought not to be denied to the sick. 
Yet I am sensible this practice is very liable to abuse. There- 
fore there ought always to be some congregation of the sick 
man’s kindred, or acquaintance, or neighbours, that so distri- 
bution may be made according to the law of Christ.”! Which 
is the very rule of the Church of England in the rubric before 
the Communion of the Sick, that there shall be two or three 
besides the sick person, to make up a congregation. 

If it be asked, why then Calvin did not bring this custom 
into the Church of Geneva, seeing he so much approved of it ;— 


h Calvin. Epist. ad Monsbelgard. p. 25. De coense administratione ita sentio, 
libenter admittendum esse hunc morem, ut apud segrotos celebretur communio, 
quum ita res et opportunitas feret ... hac tamen lege, ut sit vera communio, hoe 
est, ut panis in coetu aliquo fidelium frangatur. (Genev. 1775. p. 43.) 

i Calvin. Epist. de Quibusd. Eccles. Ritib. p. 206. Cur coonam sgrotis 
negandam esse non arbitror, mults et graves causes me compellunt. Video 
interea, quam proclivis in multos abusus sit lapsus, quibus prudenter seduloque 
occurrendum esset. .. Conveniat ergo aliquis costus oportet ex cognatis, fami- 
liaribus, et vicinis, ut fiat distributio ex mandato Christi. (p. 329.) . 
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he answers for himself in his epistle to Olevian, p. 207: 
“* ‘You know what reasons I have for granting the communion 
to the sick: but I would not have any disturbance raised upon 
that account. The custom is otherwise in our Church, and 
I acquiesce, because it would not be profitable to contend 
about it.”* 

It seems this was one of those things, which Calvin freely 
owns needed a further reformation in the Church of Geneva; 
but he was willing to tolerate such a defect, lest the danger 
of alteration might prove more fatal in its consequence than 
the inconvenience itself; which may teach some men these 
two things by the way: 1. That the peace and communion of 
a Church is not to be broken for every inconvenience or defect. 
2. That they should not call those things the corruptions of 
our Church, which wiser men deem the happinesses of her 
reformation. 

But to proceed; the French Church, it is confessed, has no 
burial office, neither with nor without a form ; no, nor so much 
as any funeral exhortation, as I have shown before in the 
chapter of Liturgies. But then it is not because she thinks 
such an office or form in itself unlawful, but because of some 
inconveniences and superstitions, which, so long as Protestants 
live mixed among the papists, she presumed would accidentally 
attend it. For when the French ministers are in other coun- 
tries, as in England, &c. where this reason ceases, they scruple 
not to use a funeral office, as others do. Nor do any of them 
raise those objections against our form of burial that Dis- 
senters do. For being brought up in a Church, where dis- 
cipline by reason of continual synods was kept in force, they 
are sensible that our office of Burial is a very excellent 
form, supposing the due exercise of ecclesiastical discipline ; 
upon presumption and hopes of which, it was evidently 
framed. For allowing the due exercise of discipline, all 
the objections, made against the office, will vanish of their 
own accord. And as the case stands now with us, the 


k Agnoscis, quibus rationibus adductus segrotos non esse arbitrer a commu- 
nicatione arcendos. Neque tamen ea de causa- velim turbas movere. Scis in 
hac ecclesia alium esse morem. Acquieseo, quia utile non est contendere. See 
also Resp. ii. ad Westphal. p. 278. 
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office is not so liable to objection as some imagine. For as a 
learned person! observes, “‘ There is one thing to be said in 
this matter, which, though it be not ordinarily taken notice of, 
seems to be of great moment, and justifies every minister in 
taking a liberty to omit such passages as our dissenters except 
against in the burial of papists, schismatics, or incorrigible 
sinners :” I add notorious and professed heretics, condemned 
by the unanimous vote of the whole Catholic Church. 

By the rubric, all excommunicate persons are excepted from 
Christian burial ; ‘“‘ Now there are two sorts of excommunica- 
tion allowed in our Church, ‘ Excommunicatio sub judice,’ and 
‘ Latee sententiz :’ the first is, when men are formally excom- 
municated by the ecclesiastical judge ; the second is that which 
Mr. Baxter so often talks of, the excommunication ipso facto, 
when by the canons of the Church, a man who is guilty of such 
offences as are there specified, is declared to be excommunicate, 
before any judicial sentence passes on him. Now the rubric, 
which forbids the burial of excommunicated persons, does not 
confine this to any one sort of excommunication: and therefore 
if a minister, either in visiting the sick, or by any other means, 
finds any man under this sentence, though not actually inflicted 
on him by an ecclesiastical judge; yet he may, by virtue of 
this rubric, refuse to bury him by that form prescribed in 
our Liturgy, because by the canons of the Church he is under 
the sentence of excommunication. This authority is expressly 
allowed the minister, in repelling those from the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, who are notorious and open evil-livers ;” 
and the same reason holds in the office of burial; as that 
learned person delivers his opinion, with submission to the 
judgment of his superiors. 

Admitting the truth of this discourse, which I find none of 
our superiors to have disapproved; it follows, that every minister 
is empowered to deny the use of that office, in whole, or in part, 
to all who have rendered themselves uncapable or unworthy of it. 
And such a limitation does abundantly clear the seeming diffi- 
culty, that appears at first in assenting to the use of it. Yet 
because the use of it, even with this restriction, may create 


1 Dr. Sherlock’s Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet, p. 103. 
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great troubles and hatred to ministers, and sometimes vexatious 
lawsuits to their utter undoing; I cannot but say, with the 
forenamed author, “I wish with all my heart, that some ex- 
pressions were altered, to prevent any scandal to the scrupulous 
or the profane ; or, which is more desirable, that discipline 
were revived, which would soon answer all these objections.” 
Mr. Baxter himself says the same, that if true discipline in 
the Church did make a just separation of the capable and 
uncapable, he could like all the office very well, and even those 
words which are most excepted against.” 

But our adversaries tell us, this is another of our Church’s 
faults, that she wants ecclesiastical discipline. That she has 
not the exercise of discipline in that perfection which were to 
be wished, I freely own, and the Church herself both owns and 
laments it: but that she wholly wants ecclesiastical discipline, 
I utterly deny; for her rubrics, and injunctions, and canons, 
which some so much clamour against, are nothing else but 
what in other Churches are called rules of discipline. And for 
that particular branch of it, which is called abstention from the 
eucharist and excommunication, our Church is not without 
rules for the exercise of that neither. Every minister, as was 
but just now observed, has power to repel those from the com- 
munion who are notorious and open evil-livers, and the bishops 
have power to proceed to excommunication. If these things 
are not always done, or not so happily and effectually as it 
were to be wished, other reasons may be assigned for it ; among 
which I reckon the factions and schisms that divide the Church, 
to be none of the least: for they loosen the bands of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and make it impracticable in its true perfection ; 
whilst men who are excluded from one communion, can be 
received and caressed in another. And is it not hard, for men 
first to cast blocks in the way, and then charge it as a fault 
upon the Church, which is her misfortune, and chiefly owing 
to the iniquity of the times, that it is not remedied ? 

But admit the decay of ancient discipline were wholly the 
fault of the Church, or her ministers; to what does this 
charge amount? That therefore there is no discipline in our 
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Church, because it is not in its utmost perfection? Or that 
men may lawfully desert her communion, because there is not 
such exactness observed in the administration of it, as were to 
be wished? Neither of these, I am confident, were the senti- 
ments of Calvin or Beza; though Beza looked upon the face 
of discipline to be the worst aspect of the Church of England ; 
yet he owns that she was tolerably well reformed in that point 
also, in comparison of other Churches; and all he desires 
more is, plenam ecclesiastice discipline instaurationem, the 
perfect restoration of ecclesiastical discipline; which is the 
wish of the Church and all good men in it." 

Surely he did not think the want of discipline then alto- 
gether so great as some imagine, much less a just cause of 
separation from the Church of England, whose reformation in 
all respects he so highly extols above most other Protestant 
Churches. 

But suppose there were a total want of discipline in our 
Church, either through necessity, or want of zeal in the 
ministers, or by some defect in our constitution: yet Calvin 
will by no means allow any of these to be reasonable causes of 
separation. It was the common case, he says, of the first 
reformers in all places ; when they came to the point of disci- 
pline, they could only express their wishes and their groans, 
but it was not in their power to mend it. For so he expresses 
himself in a consolatory letter to Farel upon this subject, who 
had complained to him that he could not get discipline settled 
in his Church. To show him that his case was not singular, 
he tells him, Melancthon and the rest were under the same 
unfortunate necessity. ‘‘ When discipline comes to be talked 
of; Melancthon, after the manner of others, only sighs and 
mourns about it. For the most he can do, is rather to de- 
plore the miserable condition of the Church in this matter, 
than correct it: that you may not think you are the only per- 
sons that labour under this misfortune.” ° 


n See Beza, Epist. Dedicat. to Queen Elizabeth before his New Test., cited 
above chap. ii. : 
© Calvin. Epist. ad Farell. p. 6. Ad disciplinam dum venitur, ipse (Me- 
lancthon) aliorum more ingemiscit. Magis enim deplorare miseram hac in re 
ecclesize conditionem licet, quam corrigere : ne vos istic solos laborare putetis, 
VOL. IX. P 
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His advice is not that the ministers should forsake their 
calling, or the people forsake their ministers and the Church 
for want of discipline; but to be content to take part in a 
common calamity, which was their misfortune, not their fault, 
80 long as they had no power to redress it. 

In another place, he owns that discipline was not rightly 
exercised at Geneva, but he charges himself with no fault 
upon that account, because it was not he, but others, that 
hindered it. ‘‘ And as yet they had the face,” he says, “‘ to 
object the want of discipline to him, though they themselves 
were the causes of it.” Ὁ 

Some Protestant Churches have no use of excommunication 
at all, as the Churches of Helvetia and the Palatinate: yet 
Calvin is so far from condemning their communion for this 
defect, that he rather makes a soft and kind apology for them, 
presuming they had reasons for what they did; that they set 
up such a discipline as the times and place, or magistrates and 
people, would admit of. Thus, writing to the ministers of 
Zurich, where excommunication was laid aside, he says, “ All 
men have not exactly the same sentiments of excommunication 
at present: I know there are some pious and learned men, 
who think it not necessary under Christian princes; though I 
hope no sober man disallows the use of it. For my part, I 
believe it to be a doctrine of Christ. But if a people cannot 
be prevailed with to take this yoke of Christ upon them, after 
the pastors have done their endeavour to get it settled, they 
are excusable, though we are not, if we suffer it to be pulled 
down, where it once obtains.” 4 

He that thought the communion of a Church lawful, where 


P Calvin. de Necess. Reform. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 56. Dum in opere sumus 
occupati, illi ad turbanda principia infestos se subinde ingerunt, nec ullam nobis 
relaxationem permittunt, ut componere domesticum ecclesise statum liceat. 
Postea dissipationem, cujus ipsi causa sunt, probri loco nobis objectant. 

4 Calvin. Epist. ad Ministros Tigurin. p. 75. Nec me latet, pios et doctos 
esse homines, quibus sub Christianis principibus non videtur necessaria esse 
excommunicatio. Atqui neminem fore confido sanz mentis rectique studii, qui 
ejus usum improbet. Mihi certe non obscura est Christi doctrina. Sicubi a 
plebe impetrari non potest, ut hoc Christi jugum suscipiat, postquam strenue eo 
incubuerint pastores, alia est eorum ratio quam nostra. Nimis enim turpe esset, 
eedificium, quod nobis tuendum. Christus commisit, vivis et videntibus nobis 
dirui ac everti. (Genev. 1575. p. 123.) 
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excommunication was wholly laid aside, as unnecessary under 
Christian magistrates, would doubtless not condemn a Church 
where the use of excommunication is settled by law, though 
there may be some imperfections in the exercise of it. 

It is generally agreed that there are some cases in which 
the exact rigour of discipline would do more harm than good 
to the Church ; as where it would be attended with a general: 
revolt of the people, or a severe persecution: in such cases, it 
has ever been thought a point of Christian prudence, rather to 
relax a little the reins of discipline, than use that which was 
designed for the Church’s edification, to her destruction. St. 
Augustin pleads this above twenty times in his epistles and 
writings against the Donatists, which it is none of my busi- 
ness to recite at present; I may, perhaps, have a more con- 
venient occasion to do it hereafter, in an historical account of 
the exercise of ancient Church-discipline: at present I only 
observe, that the French Church, which is famed for the 
exactness and rigour of synodical discipline, approves St. 
Augustin’s doctrine, and allows of a mitigation of discipline 
in the forementioned cases. Thus in the Synod of Rochelle, 
1571: “The question being put, what course should be taken 
in the censuring of revolters in times of persecution? it was 
answered in the words of St. Augustin, concerning a numerous 
Church of drunkards, ‘that it were much better to have a 
vicious Church than none at all.’ ἢ 

The following Synod of Nismes,* 1572, resolves another case 
concerning apostates to the Romish religion, who were also 
become enemies and persecutors of the Church: “ That they 
should not be formally and publicly by name excommunicated 
in the Church, because this would only make them rage’ more 
bitterly against her, and do her more and greater mischief.” 
There was no need to excommunicate such, who had already 
abandoned the Church’s communion. Private notice to the 
people to beware of them, was sufficient in such cases. 
“‘ Therefore all ministers and consistories are warned in pro- 
cedures of this nature, to use all manner of moderation and 


τ Vol. i. p. 100. chap. xi. ἡ. i. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 109.) 
5 Vol. i. p. 105. chap. iii. art. v. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 113, 114) 
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prudence; because that Church censures and canons of disci- 
pline are only used for edification, and not for destruction ; 
remembering always that saying of St. Augustin, That medi- 
cines which are more hurtful than profitable, should be wholly 
forborne.” 

If St. Augustin spake the sense of the Catholic Church, 
and these synods the sense of the French Church; then there 
are some allowed cases, in which the rigour of excommunication 
is to be abated, when either delinquents are become very 
numerous or formidable within the Church, or deserters very 
malicious and powerful without it; when more harm than good 
will accrue to the Church by the use of it, and the remedy 
prove worse than the disease. 

So that here are three things fairly suggested by the French 
writers, in answer to this objection about want of discipline in 
the Church of England: 1. That for the main, it is a false 
charge: because excommunication and other parts of discipline 
are in force by our laws, and, when occasion requires, reducible 
to practice. 2. Supposing excommunication were wholly laid 
aside, that would no more make our communion unlawful than 
it does in the Helvetian and Palatine Churches. 3. There 
may be particular reasons for mitigating the rigour of disci- 
pline in some Churches, and at some seasons, more than others: 
and it should be considered whether that has. not for a long 
time been, and still is, the case of the Church of England: 
whether the sects and schisms that are among us, do not greatly 
hinder the exercise of discipline ; and whether a formal excom- 
munication of all that deserve it, might not raise a greater and 
more dangerous schism than any yet among us ; and, instead of 
purging the bad from the good, only enrage a party to contrive 
her ruin and destruction; whether in such a ease, it be not 
better to suffer the tares to grow among the wheat, and 
patiently bear with some corrupt members of the Church, 
rather than expose her to so great inconveniences ; remem- 
bering that saying of St. Augustin’s and the Synod of Nismes, 
that when medicines will do more harm than good, they are to 
be forborne? Whether this be actually the case of the Church 
. of England, I leave wiser men to determine: if it be, her prac- 
tice is her prudence ; and what others call her fault is, properly 
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speaking, the effect of her charity and discretion: but if it be 
otherwise, if she might have an exact discipline and will not, 
though that be a fault, yet it will not justify a separation from 
her, as I have proved from the principles of the French - 
Church. And so I think I have fully answered this objection 
about want of discipline in the Church of England. 

As to the commination-office, which was appointed to be 
used, till discipline could happily be restored, it is so useful 
and innocent, that I do not find many persons that have any 
thing to object against it. Only the authors of the Necessity 
of Reformation in 1660, bring some railing accusations against 
it. They say, (p. 31,) “it is a necessitating people to curse 
themselves, and employing ministers of the Gospel, whose 
office is to be the messengers of peace, in cursing the people 
as part of their office: which is a human and unchristian-like 
invention, that has no warrant from the Word of God, nor 
from the practice of the primitive Church, but is a latter spawn 
of Antichrist in his popish services.” 

Some men have used their tongues and pens so much to 
opprobrious language, that they can scarce speak of any thing 
they dislike, but under the reviling names of popish and anti- 
christian. I would ask such men, whether it be not part of 
the minister’s office to declare God’s threatenings, as well as 
his promises? Or whether the Gospel be all promises, and no 
revelation of the wrath of God against the ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men? as St. Paul says it is, Rom. i. 18. 
If there be declarations of God’s judgments in the Gospel, as 
well as promises of pardon and peace; how comes the one to 
be the minister’s duty more than the other? Or why must 
the declaration of God’s judgments be called cursing the people, 
or the people’s consenting to the truth and equity of them be 
called cursing themselves, as cursing signifies imprecation of 
evil upon men? Concerning which there is not one word in 
the commination-office. But if by cursing, they mean only 
denunciation of God’s judgments against unrepenting sinners, 
then their charge of popish and antichristian is not so much 
against our office, as the Gospel itself. Perhaps the primitive 
Church had no such set form in her liturgy, nor has the French 
Church any that I know of: but doubtless the ministers both 
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of the one and the other did frequently do the same thing in 
their sermons and homilies; notwithstanding that they were 
ministers of the Gospel of peace. And I challenge any person 
to show us any passage in a French writer, where such an 
office is called popish and antichristian. 

Besides the office of thanksgiving after childbirth, (which I 
remember not any objection made against,) there remains but 
one office more in the liturgy to be spoken to, which is the 
form of ordaining bishops, priests, and deacons ; against which 
Mr. Baxter has a great many objections in speaking of the 
eighth canon of our Church, which because they will be more 
properly considered under that title, I refer the reader to the 
next book, and here put an end to this part of my discourse : 
having made it appear, that there is no office in our liturgy, 
in ordinary use among us, nor any particular rubric or pre- 
scription in any office, but may be assented to, and justified 
upon the principles and practice of the Reformed Church of 
France. In some things our liturgy exceeds theirs, as in the 
form of absolution and communion of the sick, the want of 
which Calvin confesses to be defects in his liturgy, which he 
could not help ; in other forms they exactly agree, and in such 
forms as we have more than they, or they more than we, it is 
so far agreed, that there is nothing repugnant to the Word of 
God in either. Whence it follows, that they are unreasonable, 
who separate from our Church upon account of the liturgy, 
because it is not reformed according to the example of the 
best reformed Church. 


BOOK IV. 


THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE CANONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND CONSIDERED, AND ANSWERED UPON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE REFORMED CHURCH OF 

- FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF ORDINARIES AND CHANCELLORS, AND THAT AS STRICT 
AN OATH OF CANONICAL OBEDIENCE I8 REQUIRED IN 
THE FRENCH CHURCH, AS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Berore I speak of the canons in particular, it will be necessary 
to say something of the promise and oath of canonical obe- 
dience, which refers to them all in general. In the form of 
ordination, this question is put to every priest and deacon: 
“Will you reverently obey your ordinary, and other chief 
ministers, to whom is committed the charge and government 
over you; following with a glad mind and will their godly 
admonitions, and submitting yourselves to their godly judg- 
ments?” And the answer is, “1 will do so, the Lord being my 
help.” In like manner every beneficiary, when he is instituted 
into any benefice, swears, that he will pay true and canonical 
obedience to the bishop and his successors ‘ in omnibus licitis et 
honestis.’ Now we have no controversy with Dissenters about 
the meaning of this promise or oath: it is agreed on both 
sides, that canonical obedience in effect, is no more than obe- 
dience to the orders and canons of the Church, and does not 
subject men to any unlimited power, or require any new duty 
from them, but such as the bishop may require by virtue of the 
canons: so that if the canons be lawful, one would think the 
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oath of canonical obedience should be lawful also. Yet Mr. 
Baxter has several objections against it.* 

1. He likes not the word successors : “‘ Little know we of what 
religion their successors will be, or who will have the choosing 
of them. I will not swear to I know not who.” But here he 
forgot what was just now said and agreed upon, that canonical 
obedience in effect, is obedience to the canons, and the bishop's 
successors are as much obliged to rule by the canons, as the 
bishop in being ; so that if obedience be due to the one, ruling 
by the canons, it is with the same proviso due to the other 
also. In the French Church, their oath of canonical obedience 
is taken to the canons, or Book of Discipline, and decrees of 
their national synods, of which I have given a full account in 
the first book, chap. iii. where the reader may observe, that 
though neither consistories, classes, nor provincial synods be 
expressly mentioned in the oath, yet obedience to them and 
their successors is implied: for they are the ordinaries, which 
are to see the canons executed by every particular minister, 
and have power to punish delinquents, which they could not 
have, unless by their rules canonical obedience was due to 
them. Nor is the minister’s oath supposed to be taken only 
to the present consistories, classes, or synods, but to all that 
shall succeed in their place and office during the minister's 
whole life, so long as they exact no other obedience from him 
but what is due by the canons. So that, for aught I can see, 
the word ‘successors’ does not at all make our oath of canonical 
obedience difficult to any, but such as are willing to make a 
stumbling-block of disobedience of it. If Mr. Baxter could 
not swear to he knew not who; how would he have done in 
the French Church, to have sworn to he knew not what? I 
mean, to the decrees and canons of their national synods before 
they were made, as I have showed,” the French ministers did: 
when they sent any deputies to a national synod; they pro- 
mised before God ‘to submit themselves to all that should 
be concluded and determined in their holy assembly, and to 
obey and execute it to the utmost of their power,” &c. as the 
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oath runs in express terms in the form prescribed in the 
second Synod of Vitre,° 1617. We have no such oath of 
canonical obedience in England; and I cannot but think this 
one thing would have made Mr. Baxter a nonconformist in 
the Church of France. 

2. But he says, ““ Suppose our oath of canonical obedience 
to imply only obedience according to the canons; yet there 
are abundance of things in the canons, which he thinks greater 
sins than he thinks meet to call them.” It would have done well, 
if Mr. Baxter had but kept to this degree of modesty, which he 
here professes ; but I believe I shall show, that he speaks as 
bad things of them as he could think of, and with as little 
reason as modesty, forgetting both the rules of decency and 
argumentation too: but of this more by-and-by in the follow- 
ing chapters. 

3. He says, “ Bishops rule by their chancellors, and suffer 
laymen to exercise the Church-keys, by decretive excommu- 
nications and absolutions: which wise men think to be sacri- 
legious usurpation, and a profanation of a dreadful part of 
Christ’s government.” Here he begins immediately to exalt 
his style, and give the Church as hard words as he could think 
of. But first, How does he prove that lay-chancellors and 
civilians use the keys for excommunication and absolution ? 
Why, that he takes for granted, which others tell us is a great 
mistake. For though civilians are used to declare what is 
law, yet the sentence of excommunication and absolution is the 
act of a minister, both in court and Church-assembly : and if 
any thing be declared as law, which is contrary to canon, the 
minister is not bound by his oath to execute the sentence. But 
then perhaps he may suffer for it, and be ruined, and the 
bishop cannot help him. I know of no such cases at present ; 
but if there be any, they concern not the oath of canonical 
obedience, which obliges a minister only to keep a good con- 
science, but (it may be) cannot always secure him from suffer- 
ing. 

But secondly, suppose civilians were allowed to use the keys 
in England; are there no lay-elders allowed iu France to 
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exercise Church-discipline, neither separately nor conjunctly 
with others? He is a great stranger to the affairs of that 
Church, who knows not that lay-elders have a decisive voice 
both in consistories, classes, and synods, whether it be to 
make new rules of discipline, or punish delinquents by the 
old ones with suspension and excommunication. I will not 
so much as trouble the reader with a single proof of this, 
because it is so plain and known a case: but I will acquaint 
him with one thing, which I believe is not so commonly 
known, which is, that lay-elders by the canons of three national 
synods successively, had power granted them to exercise disci- 
pline, without, or against the will of the pastor, so far as to 
suspend from the Lord’s Table. In the Synod of Privas,4 
1612, a case was moved, ‘“ Whether in those Churches, 
where there is but one pastor, and an appeal is brought 
against him, the elders may judge of this controversy.” And 
the Synod determined, that ‘ Elders may judge of all emerging 
differences, yea, so far as of suspension from the Lord’s Table, 
matters of doctrine and of excommunication only excepted ; 
in which two points elders may not judge without their 
pastor.” 

This canon was confirmed in the next Synod of Tonneins,° 
1614, where it is said, ‘“ In reading that article, which gives 
leave unto elders, the pastor being refused and excepted at ; 
to judge of some emergent differences, yea, even to suspension 
from the Lord’s Supper, the province of Lower Languedoc 
demanded that there might be some mitigation of its rigour. 
But the assembly judged that that article should abide as it 
was conceived, without any alteration at all.” The same 
article being by some means omitted in the transcript of the 
acts of that Synod, was inserted by the following Synod of 
Vitre, both into their own acts, and the former Synod of 
Tonneins, with an order, that it should abide in those very 
self-same words, in which it was couched at first. Synod of 
Vitre,f 1617. 

Now let any one judge, whether this does not put the exer- 

ἃ Vol. i. p. 350. chap. v. art. xi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 401. n. vii.) 
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cise of Church-discipline more into laymen’s hands, than can 
be pretended in the Church of England? And whether the 
French ministers, whilst those canons were in force, were not 
obliged, by their oath of canonical obedience, to grant lay- 
elders this power, and submit to their decisions and judgment ? 

It is true, the following Synod of Alez,? 1620, a little 
moderated the rigour of this canon: for they decreed, ““ That 
in such a case, where the pastor was excepted against, the 
elders only by themselves should not proceed to suspend any 
person from the Lord’s Table, without the presence and ap- 
probation of a neighbour-pastor.” But still it seems the pastor 
was to be concluded by their act, if a neighbour-pastor did but 
consent to it. Whence it follows, that in such cases every 
pastor was obliged by canon to take his neighbour-pastor for 
his ordinary, and pay canonical obedience to his admonition 
and judgment, in such things as related to the exercise of 
Church-keys: and yet Mr. Baxter makes this also an ob- 
jection against the Church of England, that ministers promise 
at their ordination to obey their ordinary, and other chief 
ministers, to whom is committed the charge and government 
over them, that is, archdeacons, surrogates, &c. As if per- 
sons empowered with authority by canon, to oblige others to 
submit to their judicial acts, were not the same things in 
’ France that they are in England, whatever names they are 
called by. 

“ But if so, then we must confess that the power of the 
keys is not proper to a bishop, but may be validly used by a 
priest.” We confess it: all priests by our laws and canons 
have the ordinary use of the keys in many cases: they admit 
persons to baptism, and suspend them from the Lord’s Table, 
&c. by virtue of this power; and they are judges, though not ᾿ 
sole judges, in these cases, but under the direction of the 
canons : other priests are entrusted with a larger share of this 
power, by a more extraordinary and particular commission 
and delegation from the bishop and the laws, to proceed 
against delinquents, even to excommunication, ὅσο. Now 
what follows from hence? nothing that I can see, but only 
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that it is lawful to promise obedience to any chief ministers 
thus legally empowered, so far as the canons require it. Which 
is the direct contrary to what Mr. Baxter by his argument 
intended. 

But he says still, “It is the layman that decreeth the ex- 
communication, which is the judicial act; and when we use a 
surrogate priest, it is but as a hireling-servant to pronounce 
the decree, to mock the Church with a formality.” This is a 
very modest character of the Church and surrogate priests 
together! Every rule of the Church, and every act of a 
priest, is but a formality, when it stands in the way of a keen 
objector. But be it what it will, I have showed that his cen- 
sures hitherto fall as heavy upon the French Church, as they 
do upon the Church of England. 

4. His next reason against the oath is taken from the 
nature and frame of diocesan episcopacy, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
“εἴα. unlawful, tota specie, and they dare not justify it and its 
several abuses by confederacy in such an oath.” But I shall 
show, the French Church had another opinion of diocesan 
episcopacy and our English bishops, when I come to speak of 
the seventh canon in the fourth chapter of this book; and, 
therefore, I need not say any thing further here of this ob- 
jection. 

5. “* Bishops are not elected by the clergy and people, as 
by ancient canons they ought to be: therefore they are usurp- 
ers: we cannot conceive how any man can be the pastor of 
those that consent not; therefore, though we can submit to 
these and live peaceably, we cannot swear obedience to them.” 
By this rule all the pastors of France are made usurpers: for 
none of them are elected by the people, but by classes or pro- 
vincial synods; as I shall evidently make it appear in the fifth 
chapter of this book. 

His remaining arguments are such as these, which equally 
affect the French Church: 1. “It is the prerogative of kings 
in all nations to have subjects swear allegiance to them, and 
dangerous to make them swear obedience to every justice or 
inferior officer. 2. Subjects may be entangled between their 
oath to the king and such officers. 3. Many oaths make 
government a snare to the conscientious. 4. Much swearing 
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makes oaths contemptible and brings in perjury. These 
would have been excellent reasons in a French synod, where 
every deputy swore for himself and his province, to submit to 
the canons of the Church, and where so many oaths of canonical 
obedience (notwithstanding these dangers) were still appointed. 
But perhaps the French canons are more innocent than ours, 
as to the matter of them. That is the only plea that can bear 
the face of an argument: but I shall satisfy that by examining 
and comparing the particular canons, in the following chapters 
of this book. 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH ALLOWS NO ONE TO CALL IN 
QUESTION THE LAWFULNESS OF ANY PART OF HER 
LITURGY, OR BOOK OF COMMON-PRAYER AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SACRAMENTS, AGREEABLY TO THE FOURTH 
CANON OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


THE first canon which is commonly objected against, is in 
order the fourth, made against the impugners of the public 
worship of God established in the Church of England, in these 
words, “‘ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the form of 
God’s worship in the Church of England, established by law, 
and contained in the Book of Common-Prayer and Administra- 
tion of Sacraments, is a corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful 
worship of God, or containeth any thing in it that is repug- 
nant to the Scriptures ; let him be excommunicated ipso facto,” 
&e. 

Mr. Baxter, in his case of English Nonconformity, (chap. 
xxiii.) gives the Church very hard words upon the account of 
this canon ; he charges it with no less crimes than puritanism, 
pharisaism, and popery. ‘‘ These men,” says he, “ that call 
themselves the Church of England, do not only justify a large 
volume of forms, orders, rubrics, and kalendars, but also force 
all other men to justify it all as sinless; and he shall be no 
minister that will not do it, nor a Christian member of the 
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Church that denieth it: as if the perfection of their works 
were an article of the creed, and necessary to salvation to 
be believed. Is not this puritanism, pharisaical, and a justi- 
fication of works ?” 

It were a much modester question, to ask, whether this be 
not such a rant, and run of boisterous style, as any good man 
that had looked over his writings in sober thoughts a second 
time, would have thought fit to have softened and corrected ? 
But be the charge what it will, it holds no more against the 
Church of England, than it does against the reformed Church 
of France, and (it may be) all other settled Protestant Churches. 
So that, at this rate of arguing, all national reformed Churches 
shall be pharisees, puritans, and papists together. 

As to the Church of France, I have already proved, that 
they oblige every minister not only to subscribe, but many 
times swear to their Liturgy, or Book of Common-Prayer, 
catechism, administration of sacraments, &c. Now, I hope they 
would not make men swear to that which they did not at least 
believe to be agreeable to the Word of God, and were satisfied 
that it contained nothing in it repugnant to the Scriptures. 
But if so, then they were puritans, pharisees, and papists in 
Mr. Baxter's account, for forcing men to justify a large volume 
of forms, orders, rubrics, &c. all as sinless. But the Church 
of England forces the people as well as the ministers to be 
modest, and not rail at the Liturgy, as a corrupt, superstitious, 
unlawful worship, repugnant to the Word of God, under pain 
of excommunication. And is it not fit such men’s mouths 
should be stopped, who traduce and speak evil of the worship 
of God, to the disturbance of the peace of the Church, and 
detriment of piety and religion? Such were the continual 
declamations of Goodman, Gilby, Penry, and the rest of that 
strain, which may be seen collected by Bishop Bancroft, in his 
book called ‘ Dangerous Positions,’ ὅσο. (lib. ii.) and which 
probably might give occasion to the making of this very canon. 
But whatever was the occasion of it, it is the very same in 
substance with a canon of the French Church in their Book 
of Discipline," which is in these words: “If one or more 


h Vol. i. p. xxxv. chap. v. art. xxxi. 
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of the people stir up contention, and do thereby break the 
Church’s union in any point of doctrine or discipline, or about 
the form of catechising, or administration of sacraments, or of 
public prayers, or the celebration of marriage, and that private 
admonitions have not been effectual remedies to appease them ; 
the Consistory of that place shall endeavour to compose the 
whole affair, without noise and with all sweetness from the 
Word of God, and in case the Dissenters do not acquiesce 
therein, the Consistory of that Church shall entreat the Col- 
loquy [Classis] to assemble at such a time and place as will be 
most convenient, they having first engaged the said Dissenters 
in express terms and upon record to promise, that they will 
not spread their opinions in any manner or way till the meet- 
ing of the said Colloquy [Classis], upon pain of being censured 
as schismatics. And if the said Dissenters shall refuse to 
give the said promises, they shall be censured for rebels ac- 
cording to our Discipline.” Then it is ordered, that “ If the 
Classis cannot bring them to be quiet and conform, they shall 
be referred to a provincial synod, and from that to a national 
synod ; unto which, if they refuse to yield full obedience, and 
in express terms to disclaim their recorded errors, they shall 
be cut off by excommunication from the body of our Church.” 

Does not this canon denounce excommunication against 
obstinate traducers of the French Liturgy, in as full terms as 
the canon of the Church of England? The only difference is, 
that the one orders a long process against them; the other 
proceeds more summarily with them, as supposing the things 
in controversy to have been sufficiently argued and handled 
already, and that there need not be recourse to a provincial 
or national synod upon every such occasion. Meanwhile all 
proper methods may be used to instruct or convince gain- 
sayers, notwithstanding this excommunication ipso facto de- 
nounced against them. And it is further to be observed, that 
this canon is not intended against those who have scruples in 
their own minds, or modestly propose their scruples to their 
spiritual guides, in order to obtain satisfaction; but against 
such only as speak evil of the Liturgy with scandal and offence, 
and with a malicious design to vilify and disparage it. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH CENSURES IMPUGNERS OF HER 
ARTICLES, AND DISCIPLINE, AND RITES AND CEREMONIES, 
ACCORDING TO THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CANONS OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue fifth canon is in these words: ‘“ Whosoever shall here- 
after affirm, that any of the nine-and-thirty articles are in any 
part superstitious, or erroneous, or such as may not with a 
good conscience be subscribed ; let him be excommunicated,” 
&e. 

The sixth is this, ““ Whosoever shall affirm, that the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England by law established, 
are wicked, antichristian, or superstitious, or such as being 
commanded by lawful authority, men who are zealously and 
godly affected, may not with any good conscience approve 
them, use them, or, as occasion requireth, subscribe unto them : 
let them be excommunicated ipso facto,” &c. 

These canons are to be understood in the same sense and 
latitude as the former. Every man does not deserve excom- 
munication that has any scruples about any of the articles or 
ceremonies, or modestly and seasonably proposes his scruples 
for information: but the factious and turbulent may deserve 
it, who declaim against every thing they like not, as wicked, 
superstitious, and antichristian, and thereby scandalise the 
weak, and disturb the peace of the Church, and destroy its 
union. Admit that some things in the articles and ceremo- 
nies are matters of small moment; yet it is not a thing of 
small moment to break the Church’s peace by raising conten- 
tion about them. Suppose they be not articles of faith, nor 
necessary to salvation; yet peace is a necessary duty, and 
strife and contention great sins, be the matters never so small 
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which men contend about. Therefore though men should not 
deserve to be cast out of the Church for their bare dissent, 
yet they may for their factious and turbulent spirits, for their 
bitterness, and clamours, and evil-speakings ; for their strifes, 
and seditions, and contentious humours: for these things will 
exclude them from the kingdom of Heaven. And it can be 
no crime to excommunicate such, who first for their strife and 
contention excommunicate themselves. Or if it be a crime, it 
is such a one as the national Church of France has always 
been guilty of, who by that canon of their Book of Discipline 
which I but now mentioned, decree, ‘ That if one or more of 
the people stir up contention, and do thereby break the 
Church’s union in any point of doctrine or discipline, or about 
the form of catechizing, or administration of sacraments, or 
public prayers, &c., and cannot be wrought upon in express 
terms to disclaim their errors, they shall be cut off by excom- 
munication from the body of the Church.” 

Is not this to make matters of small moment and dubious, 
articles of the creed, and necessary to Church-communion, as 
much as the Church of England does? Are not all men cast 
out of the Church that dissent from them? Does not this 
excommunication extend to laymen in France, as well as 
England? [5 it not as harsh there, to lay so great stress on 
every ceremony of the Church, as to excommunicate every one 
that calleth any one of them unlawful? Does the Church of 
England equal her constitutions to the ten commandments 
and the creed, any more than the Church of France does ! 
And yet thus Mr. Baxter argues against these two canons of 
our Church (chap. xxiv. and xxv. of his English Nonconform.) 
and then cries out, What is pharisaical, if this be not ? 

He might as well have said, it was Turcism, popery, and 
paganism. For what is calumny, if this be not? The Church 
of England requires all her members, as the Church of France 
does, to raise no contentions about her doctrine or ceremo 
nies, not to impugn or traduce them as antichristian or unlaw- 
ful, and thereby raise schisms and divisions about them. And 
this he calls equalling them to the creed and ten command- 
ments; as if the Church of England required men to take 

VOL. IX. Q 
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them all for necessary points of faith and terms of salvation ; 
when yet she does not forbid a modest dissent from them, but 
only men’s expressing their dissent in such a way as tends to 
create divisions, and draw them off from her communion. It 
is one thing to dissent and err in opinion, and another to 
express that dissent with contempt and disdain, either by 
word or action. The one may deserve pity, whilst the other 
calls for censures and rebuke. And if the Church censure 
such with excommunication, she does no more than what the 
primitive Church did, and all other settled Churches now do, 
and what she seems authorised to do by an apostolieal canon, 
“Mark those that cause divisions among you, and avoid 
them.” 

Dr. Sutcliffi observed long ago, before our canons were 
made, that the practice of France and Geneva was very severe 
in this particular. ‘For that John Morelly disputed in a 
certain treatise, that the words ‘ Tell the Church’ belonged 
not to the Consistory ; his book was burnt, and the man ex- 
communicated. Two ministers at Geneva were deposed and 
banished for speaking against usury allowed in that state. 
And another was glad to flee, for speaking against unleavened 
bread.” 

Monsieur Amyraut,* Professor of Divinity at Saumur, de- 
livers it as his opinion from the chair, “That that man is not 
to be reputed a Christian, who despises and tramples on the 
laws of the Church. Forasmuch as they derogate nothing 
from Christian liberty, and ought not to be esteemed a slavery, 
being but a few in number, where the Church is rightly 
governed, and such as recommend themselves to the con- 
sciences of men; 80 that the faithful observe them with a 
willing mind.” 

By this rule then, to rail at the doctrine of the 20th article, 

i Of Ecclesiastical Discipline, chap. vii. sect. v. p. 132. 

k Thes, de Libertat. Christ. n. xiii. inter Thes. Salmur. Pro Christiano 
putandus non est, qui leges ecclesise, ab ejus rectoribus atque conductoribus 
constitutas, aspernatur atque proculcat. Id vero nihil libertati Christians 
quidquam derogat, neque servitus debet existimari. Nam et ille leges, si recte 
ecclesia gubernat, paucee sunt, et ipsee se conscientize hominum approbant, adeo 
ut illarum observatio lubenti animo a fidelibus suscipiatur. 
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which speaks of the Church’s power to decree rites and cere- 
monies, may be a crime deserving excommunication. 

Calvin, in one of his epistles to Viret, speaks of a certain 
petulant preacher, called Maurisius, who was used to vent in 
his sermons bitter invectives against the ministers of Geneva, 
and more specially Calvin himself; saying, that they were 
worse than the papists, and taught false doctrine contrary to 
the Word of God, &c. Now it came to be a question among 
Calvin and his colleagues, what course should be taken with 
him. Calvin was not very forward to have him censured, 
because of some personal reflections made upon himself; but 
the rest were urgent for it, saying, “It was not to be any 
longer endured, that the common doctrine of the Church should 
be publicly traduced and condemned, and they see, and hear, 
and take notice of it.”! 

Calvin says in another of his epistles,” that it is one rule in 
the Geneva Discipline, “That if any one spreads opinions 
contrary to the received doctrine of the Church, and persists 
obstinately in them, he is to be suspended from the Lord’s 
table, and complained of to the Senate also.” And then the 
Senate may proceed against him as a contumacious rebel, and 
despiser of the Church’s censures. 

This, I am sure, is as much, if not something more than the 
present canons speak of, which are so disliked in the Church 
of England. 


1 Epist. ad Viret. p. 61. Non ulterius ferendum, ut publice nobis videntibus 


et scientibus damnetur communis ecclesize nostree doctrina. 
m Epist. ad Mapistr. Genevens. p. 76, 77. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE SEVENTH CANON OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH ALLOWS OF THE ENGLISH 
DIOCESAN EPISCOPACY, AND THINKS IT LAWFUL TO SUB- 
MIT TO THE AUTHORITY AND JURISDICTION OF BISHOPS, 
AND CONDEMNS THOSE WHO CALL THEM ANTICHRISTIAN. 


Tue principal thing in which the Church of France seems to 
differ from the Church of England, is in the point of Church- 
government. They allow no pastor to have any primacy or 
superiority over another, but, by the 30th article of their Con- 
fession, declare them all to be of equal authority and power.® 
But then they do not condemn other Churches which have 
this inequality among their ministers; nor do they refuse to 
communicate with them, nor to submit to episcopal govern- 
ment in those Churches where it is legally established, if we 
may believe either their synods or the best advocates of their 
cause. 

The Synod of Tonneins,° 1614, has a whole chapter about 
expedients for re-uniting the Protestant Churches into one 
entire body and communion with one another: one of these 
expedients is this: ‘“ That concerning ceremonies and Church- 
government, a mutual declaration shall be made by the depu- 
ties appointed to treat of this union, by which in the names of 
their principals they shall declare, that the Churches shall not 
judge or condemn one another for this difference; it not hin- 


n Confess. Gallic. art. xxx. in Syntagm. Confess. p. 108. Credimus, omnes 
veros pastores, ubicumque locorum collocati fuerint, eadem et sequali inter se 
potestate esse preeditos sub unico illo capite summoque et solo univergali episcopo 
Jesu Christo: ac proinde nulli ecclesize licere, sibi in aliam imperium aut domi- 
nationem vendicare. 

© Vol. i. p. 435. chap. xviii. art. vii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 58.) 
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dering our mutual agreement in the same true faith and doc- 
trine, and that for all this, we may cordially embrace each 
other as true believers and joint-members of one and the same 
body. And as a pledge of this their mutual concord, the 
Lord’s Supper shall be celebrated, wherein the pastors from 
England and the other nations shall all mutually communicate 
together.” 

Peter du Moulin was an eminent professor of the French 
Church about this time, and he wrote an apology for the Con- 
fession of Faith against Arnoux the jesuit, where he delivers 
his judgment to the same purpose in these words: ‘“ As 
touching ecclesiastical policy, we do not refuse to acknowledge 
those for pure and true Churches, where equality of ministers 
is not observed: because we esteem not this order to be a 
point of faith, nor a doctrine tending to salvation. We live 
(God be praised) in brotherly concord with the neighbouring 
Churches, which observe another form, and where bishops have 
some superiority.” 

“1 know, that under pretence that the Church of England 
hath another form of discipline than ours is, our adversaries 
(the papists) charge us that our religion is divers. But 
experience confuteth this accusation; for we assemble with 
the Englishmen in their Churches, we participate together in 
the holy Supper of our Lord: the doctrine of their Confession 
is wholly agreeable unto ours. The most excellent servants of 
God in our Churches, Peter Martyr, Calvin, Zanchius, Beza, 
&c., have often written letters full of respect and amity to the 
prelates of England.” 

“Ἢ 8 abuseth himself, who believeth that the word Bishop, 
used in the Holy Scripture, is odious in our Churches. And 
our adversaries unjustly accuse us to be enemies of the episco- 
pal order. For we must be altogether ignorant in history, if 
we do not know that antiquity speaks honourably of that 
degree. Eusebius in his Chronicle witnesseth that a year after 
our Lord’s death, James our Lord’s brother was established 
bishop of Jerusalem, and that ten years after, Euodius was 
created bishop of Antioch, and that after James succeeded 
Simon in the bishopric of Jerusalem, from whence descended 
the succession of bishops in Jerusalem. St. Jerome in his 
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Book of Ecclesiastical Writers saith, that Polycarp, St. John’s 
disciple, was by that apostle made bishop of Smyrna. In the 
same book he saith, that St. Paul established Timothy bishop 
of Ephesus, and Titus bishop of Crete. And Tertullian, in 
the 32nd chapter of the Book of Prescriptions, calleth those 
Churches apostolical Churches, and buds and sprigs of the 
apostles, whose bishops were established by the apostles,” 
&e. 

After a deal more to the same purpose, he concludes thus: 
“All these allegations,” says he, “tend to show that notwith- 
standing the diversity- of ecclesiastical policy, two particular 
Churches may live in peace and concord under the band of one 
faith and religion: and that if sometimes we speak against the 
authority of bishops, we condemn not episcopal order in itself, 
but speak only of the corruption which the Church of Rome 
has induced into it,” ὅσο. 

If this learned person rightly understood and represented 
the doctrine of the French Church, in whose name he speaks, 
their doctrine is, that though episcopal superiority be not ex- 
pressly commanded in the New Testament, yet there are some 
instances of it in apostolical practice ; and that it is agreeable 
to the practice of all antiquity ; that it is not to be condemned 
in those Churches which retain it ; and that they would willingly 
and heartily have submitted to bishops, had bishops been their 
reformers. 

This inclination of theirs to submit to episcopal government, 
is further evident from their ready compliance to some motions 
of this kind that were actually made to them; particularly to 
that proposal made by the bishop of Troyes, of which Peter 
Martyr gives us an account in an epistle to Beza at the end of 
his common places. It is as remarkable a passage as any occurs 
in the whole history of the Reformation; and therefore I will 
subjoin it in his own words.? 


P Moulin’s Buckler of Faith, p. 345, edit. Lond. 1631. 

4 Petr. Mart. Epist. lvii, ad Bezam, an. 1561. p. 1143. Trojse numerosa est 
admodum ecclesia, et indies augetur. Episcopus . . jam Christi regnum serio 
promovet; nec tantum suas oves ipse pure docet, sed quia ei gravis scrupulus 
injectus est de sua vocatione, quod in ea ecclesise ac populi electionem seu con- 
firmationem non habuerit, ideo seniores ecclesise reformate arcessivit, rogavit- 
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“‘The Church of Troyes is very great and increases daily : 
the bishop thereof is now become a zealous promoter of the 
kingdom of Christ, and instructs his flock in the purity of the 
Gospel. But having a scruple upon him about his calling, 
because he had not the election and confirmation of the Church 
and people concurring to it, he therefore sent for the elders of 
the reformed Church, and desired them to consult among 
themselves prudently and piously, Whether they might elect, 
confirm, and accept of him for their bishop. If they did, he 
would then go on, as he had begun, to edify and augment, to 
the utmost of his power, the Church committed to his charge. 
But if they thought him not qualified for so great a work, 
they should deal freely and plainly with him: for, in that case, 
he was resolved to resign his bishopric, and live as a private 
Christian among them. He pressed them again to deliberate 
upon the matter with the whole Church, and take their most 
mature advice upon it. Which when they had done, he was 
unanimously acknowledged and received by them all as a true 
bishop: and his authority and piety did great service to the 
Church of Christ. Praised be God, who takes these methods 
to govern and advance the kingdom of his Son.” 

Can we have a fuller testimony, either of the usefulness of 
episcopal authority, or of the willingness and readiness of the 
French to have submitted to it ; could they have been so happy 
as to have had it quietly settled among them. But it was 
their misfortune at first, that they could not have it, though 
their inclinations led them to embrace it. For no sooner did 
the popish party hear of the least suspicion of any bishop's 
leaning towards the Protestant cause, but immediately the 
whole power both of France and Rome was armed against 


que, ut pie ac prudenter dispicerent, an eum vellent eligere, confirmare ac pro 
episcopo habere. Quod si judicarent faciendum, se daturum operam, ut sicut 
cospit, ita pergeret ecclesiam sibi commissam docendo et hortando pro viribus 
eedificare et augere. Sin vero existimarent illum minus idoneum ad tantum 
munus, libere atque aperte dicerent ; se autem paratum esse loco cedere, modo 
ei liceat in ecclesia reformata vivere juxta sanctam evangelii disciplinam. 
Rogavitque, ut ea de re mature cum ecclesia deliberarent. Quod quum factum 
esset, ab omnibus unanimiter ut verus episcopus agnitus est et receptus. Quare 
illius auctoritas et pietas multum ecclesize Christi commodat. Deus laudetur, 
qui ad hunc modum Filii sui regnum gubernat et dirigit. (Amstel. 1656. p. 904.) 
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them. Thuanus tells us, that this example of Caraccioli (for 
that was the bishop’s name) was looked upon by the adverse 
. party to be a matter of such dangerous consequence, that they 
laboured with all their might to ruin him; and never ceased 
till they had prevailed with the king to force him to quit his 
station.’ 

The popish authors themselves tell us, there were about this 
time several other bishops in France, who were well-wishers to 
the Reformation, such as Odet; Colinius; Cardinal Castilion the 
Admiral’s brother ; Johannes Monluc, bishop of Valence; San- 
romanus, bishop of Aix; Johannes Barbanson, bishop of 
Pamiers; Johannes de Sangelasio, bishop of Utica; Francis de 
Noailles, bishop of Aquse Augustze; Carolus Gillarius, bishop of 
Chartres, together with Lewis d’Albert and Claudius Reginus, 
two bishops of the territory of Bern under the Protestant 
Queen of Navarre. But no sooner did they in the least show 
themselves favourers of that way, but they were presently 
accused of heresy, and cited to appear before the Consistory of 
the inquisition at Rome; where three of them were deprived, 
and the rest suspended, till they should make their personal 
appearance, and clear themselves of the heresy laid to their 
charge. This opposition made most of them draw back and 
recant, and so they kept their bishoprics: but Cardinal Cas- 
tilion and Sangelasius, with the bishop of Troyes, turned Pro- 
testants, and continued for some time to act as bishops; but at 
last were forced by the secular power to withdraw, and betake 
themselves to a private station. 

Spondanus is our author for all this. And some intimations 
of the same thing are given by Thuanus,t Homerus Tortora," 
Gabutius,? Catellus, and Onuphrius ;” out of whom Spondanus 
collects his history. 

By this we see, it was not any aversion the French Pro- 
testants had to episcopacy in general, but rather the iniquity 


τ Thuan, vol. 11. an. 1561. lib. xxviii. p. 48. (p. 569, edit. Francof. 1625.) 
5. An. 1563. n. xxxi. 
. ¢ Thuan. lib, xxxv. 
ἃ Homer. Tortor. Histor. Franc. lib. iii. 
x Gabut. Vit. Pii V. lib. ii. c. iv. 
y Onuphr. Vit. Pii IV. 
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ef the times, that hindered bishops from being settled among 
them. And Dr. Du Moulin, son of the famous Peter, before- 
mentioned, confirms this by another instance in the case of the 
bishop of Meaux and some others, Preface to his father’s 
"book called the Novelty of Popery (p. 3): “ον soon,” 
says he, “ both pastors and people may be brought to submit 
to bishops, hath been tried by the bishop of Troyes, and that 
of Meaux ; who, as soon as they began to forsake the errors of 
popery, were acknowledged by the Protestant Churches within 
the verge of their jurisdiction for their diocesans. The arch- 
bishop of Vienna and bishop of Orleans were once about to 
have done as much, and would have found the like obedience 
from the protestant party ; but the great stream of the state 
proved too strong for them to swim against.” 

He® tells us further, there was a time when some of their 
prime men, feeling the inconveniences that follow the want of 
ecclesiastical subordination, moved Cardinal Richelieu to place 
it among them by his authority, pretending that it would bring 
them nearer to the Roman Church: but he flatly denied to 
give way to it, and told them, “Ifyou had that order, you 
would look too like a Church.” (Ibid. p. 2.) 

The same author gives us there also the judgment of that 
eminent lord Du Plessis Mornay, whose learning and govern- 
ment made him equally famous in the French Church. His 
opinion was, that ‘though presbyterian government might 
agree very well with popular states, such as Geneva and 
Switzerland ; yet in kingdoms and monarchies, episcopal 
government was rather to be chosen to sustain the dignity of 
the Church, and shelter it from oppression,” &c. (Ibid. p. 8.) 

All which proves, that though the French Protestants were 
willing to justify their own government as an allowable thing 
among themselves ; yet they were far from crying down epis- 
Copacy as antichristian, or pulling down bishops merely to set 
up themselves. Calvin himself was as far from this as any man : 
witness that solemn declaration of his in his book ‘ de Necessitate 
Reformandz Ecclesiz :° ‘Give us such a hierarchy,” says he, 
“in which bishops preside, who are subject to Christ, and him 


2 This paragraph has been omitted by Grischow. 
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alone as their only Head; and then I will own no curse too 
bad for him that shall not pay the utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to such an hierarchy as that.”* 

Beza was of the same mind, with relation particularly to the 
bishops of England: “The Church of England,” says he, 
“after the Reformation, was supported and stood by the autho- 
rity of archbishops and bishops, of which order she had many, 
not only famous martyrs, but excellent doctors and pastors ; 
and may she for ever enjoy that singular blessing of God upon 
her.”* 

The truth is, Calvin, and Beza and the French Church set 
up such a government and discipline at the Reformation, as 
the state of their affairs would bear ; but they never absolutely 
condemned episcopacy, or thought their own model ought to 
be a rule to other Churches. Beza expressly disclaims that as 
a false and slanderous imputation in any that should say, 
‘They prescribed their own example to be followed by any 
other Church, like those ignorant men who think nothing right 
done but what they do themselves.”> 

So that if any zealots among the French have either con- 
demned episcopal government as unlawful, or sought to impose 
their own form as necessary upon other Churches; they had 
no authority for so doing, either from their first reformers, or 
their national synods, or the best writers in their own Church ; 
who (as I have shown) have always spoke honourably of the 
English diocesan episcopacy, and expressed themselves ready 
to submit to such a form of government, if ever it could have 


2 Calvin. de Necessit, Reform. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 60. Talem si nobis exhi- 
beant hierarchiam, in qua sic emineant episcopi, ut Christo subesse non recu- 
sent, .. ut ab illo, tanquam unico capite, pendeant, et ad ipsum referantur, . . 
tum nullo non anathemate dignos fateor, si qui erunt qui non eam reverenter 
summaque obedientia observent, 

8 Beza, Resp. ad Saray. cap. xviii. Si nune Anglicans ecclesis instau- 
rate suorum episcoporum et archiepiscoporum auctoritate suffultse perstant 
(quemadmodum hoc illis nostra memoria contigit, ut ejus ordinis homines non 
tantum insignes Dei martyres, sed etiam preestantiasimes pastores ac doctores 
habuerint) fruatur sane Anglia ista singulari Dei beneficentia; quee utinam illi 
sit perpetua. é 

b Beza, ibid. cap. xxi. Cuiquam uspiam ecclesize sequendum suum peculiare 
exemplum preescribant, imperitissimorum iJlorum similes, qui nihil, nisi quod 
ipsi agunt, rectum putant. 
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been settled among them. Let but the same temper and 
moderation be shown by our English Dissenters, and then this 
controversy about bishops must needs have an end: but whilst 
they continue to decry episcopacy as antichristian, and seek to 
destroy the order as unlawful, and invade the power of bishops 
by ordaining ministers, against their authority legally settled 
among us; they may not flatter themselves to think their 
case is the same with that of the French Church : for if there 
be any truth in what I have now discoursed, their practice in 
every point does manifestly contradict it. Calvin himself 
would not have scrupled to subscribe the seventh canon of our 
Church, which says, ‘‘ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that 
the government of the Church of England under his majesty 
by archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and the rest that 
bear office in the same, is antichristian or repugnant to the 
Word of God;” let him be excommunicated, ipso facto, ὅσα. 
For what does he say less in those words which I have cited 
before: “I confess no excommunication too bad for them, that 
will not pay the utmost respect and obedience to such an 
hierarchy as that.” If it be said, that Calvin mentions neither 
archbishops, deans, nor archdeacons, nor the rest that bear 
office in the Church of England ; it is true: but he that ap- 
proves of bishops as settled in England, does virtually and 
consequentially approve of all the rest mentioned in that canon}; 
and may, with a safe conscience, submit to their government, 
as not repugnant to the Word of God. 

It is certain the French authors themselves thus understand 
Calvin, as speaking of the English hierarchy. Monsieur de 
PAngle, minister of the French Church at Charenton, in his 
letter to the bishop of London, 1680, cites his authority to the 
same purpose that I have done: “Since the Church of Eng- 
land,” says he, “is a true Church of our Lord; since her 
worship and doctrines are pure, and have nothing in them 
contrary to the Word of God; and since that when the Refor- 
mation was there received, it was received together with episco- 
pacy, and with the establishment of the liturgy and ceremonies, 
which are there in use at this day; it is without doubt the 
duty of all the reformed in your realm, to keep themselves 
inseparably united to the Church. And those that do not this, 
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upon pretence that they desire more simplicity in their cere- 
monies, and less inequality among the ministers, do certainly 
commit a very great sin. For schism is the most formidable 
evil that can befal the Church: and for the avoiding of this, 
Christian charity obliges all good men to bear with their 
brethren, in some things much less tolerable than those now in 
dispute ought to seem, even in the eyes of those that have the 
most aversion for them. This was so much the opinion of our 
great and excellent Calvin, that in his treatise of the Necessity 
of the Reformation, he makes no difficulty to say, that if there 
should be any so unreasonable, as to refuse the communion of 
a Church that was pure in its worship and doctrine, and not 
to submit himself with respect to its government, under pre- 
tence that it had retained an episcopacy qualified as yours is ; 
there would be no censure nor rigour of discipline that ought 
not to be exercised upon them.”° 

To this I add the testimony of Monsieur Daillé (showed me 
by the kind information of a learned and worthy person of that 
Church) in his book called, ‘ Réplique ἃ Messieurs Adam et 
Cottiby :᾿ ἃ he says, “" Calvin himself honoured all bishops that 
were not subjects of the pope, and that taught the pure and sin- 
cere doctrine of the Apostles, purged from the leaven of human 
traditions; such as were the prelates of England, Cranmer 
archbishop of Canterbury, Hooper bishop of Worcester, and 
others. We ourselves also have ever maintained, and do still 
maintain, the same Christian communion in faith and charity 
with their successors, notwithstanding the different manner of 
ecclesiastical government that is found betwixt them and us.— 
We confess that the foundation of their charge is good and 
lawful, established by the apostles, according to the command 
of Christ, in the Churches which they founded.” And this, he 
says, is the difference betwixt bishops, and the pope and 
monks, “That the latter were never instituted by Jesus 
Christ, nor by his apostles; nor can there any footsteps of 
their order be found, either in the Word of God, or the genuine 
monuments of the ancient Church.” 


© See this Letter at the end of Bishop Stillingfleet’s Unreagonableness of 
Separation, p. 421. 
ἃ Part iii. ὁ. xx. p. 261. 
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The title of the chapter has the same words: “ There is 
this grand difference between bishops, and the pope and 
monks, Que P’épiscopat est institué de Dieu, that episcopacy is 
instituted of God ; but popes and monks are the inventions of 
men, and are the authors of disorder and abuses.” 

This plainly refers the original of episcopacy to apostolical 
and divine institution. Some others, I confess, among whom 
is Lud. Capellus and Rivet, do not carry it so high, but derive 
it only from ecclesiastical order: yet they all agree in this, 
that to make a separation in a Church upon the account of 
episcopacy, where it is regularly settled, and reformed accord- 
ing to the model of the ancient Church, is criminal schism, 
and a breach of the unity and peace of the Church. Dr. Rivet® 
says expressly, “‘ That if Aérius separated from the Church for 
the distinction of superiors and inferiors, he was a bold and 
schismatical man; because such distinction was introduced 
into the Church at least by human order, upon very just and 
reasonable causes, and is no ways contrary to the faith.” 

I leave those who are concerned, to make the application. 


e Rivet. Cathol. Orthodox. tract. ii. queest. xxii. n.6. Audax fuit et schis- 
maticus, si ob inferiorum ac superiorum distinctionem, fidei non contrariam, ac 
sequis de causis humana institutione introductam, se ecclesia separavit. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF THE EIGHTH CANON: THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH DOES 
NOT IMPUGN OUR FORM OF ORDAINING BISHOPS, PRIESTS, 
AND DEACONS, OR SAY THEY ARE NOT TRUE BISHOPS, 
PRIESTS, AND DEACONS, WHO ARE ORDAINED BY IT, 
UNTIL THEY HAVE SOME OTHER CALLING: THAT THEY 
ALLOW NOT THE PEOPLE IN FRANCE TO CHOOSE THEIR 
OWN Pastors, &c. 


Tue words of the eighth canon are, “ Whosoever shall affirm 
or teach, that the form and manner of making and conse- 
crating bishops, priests, and deacons, contains any thing in it 
that is repugnant to the Word of God; or that they who are 
made bishops, priests, and deacons in that form, are not law- 
fully made, nor ought to be accounted either by themselves or 
others, to be truly either bishops, priests, or deacons, until 
they have some other calling to those divine offices, let him be 
excommunicate,” ὅσο. 

The doctrinal part of this canon is the very same with the 
36th article, which says, “ The Book of Consecration of Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops, and Ordering of Priests and Deacons, 
. set forth in the time of Edward VI., and confirmed at the 
same time by authority of parliament, doth contain all things 
necessary to such consecration and ordering: neither hath it 
any thing that of itself is superstitious or ungodly. And, 
therefore, whosoever are consecrated or ordered according to 
the rites of that book, or hereafter shall be consecrated or 
ordered according to the same rites, we decree all such to be 
rightly and orderly and lawfully consecrated and ordered.” 

So that every one who can subscribe the doctrine of this 
article, must needs allow the same to be true in the canon also. 
But I have proved before (in the second book, chap. i. &c.,) 
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that the French Church allows our articles, both in general and 
particular, as lawful to be subscribed; and I have made it 
appear in the very last. chapter before this, that the French 
have no exception against our diocesan bishops, or their ordi- 
nation. So that the only difficulty which seems to remain, is 
as to practice: whether it be fit to excommunicate such as 
vent their dislike of our bishops, priests, or deacons, in such 
ἃ way as the canon specifies; that is, who say they are so 
unlawful and repugnant to the Word of God, as that they 
ought not be taken for lawful bishops, priests, or deacons, 
until they have some other calling to their respective offices. 
We say, they deserve excommunication; but Mr. Baxter 
says, No; and undertakes their apology, and offers reasons 
against the canon. I will first show briefly, what reason there 
was for making the canon, and then examine his reasons 
against it. 

Bishop Bancroft, in his book called ‘ Dangerous Positions,’ 
tells us, it was become a common practice in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, among those who liked not the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Church of England, “to renounce the calling 
which they had from the bishops, and take it again from the 
approbation of the classis: they were content to accept orders 
from the bishop, as a civil matter, but did not thereby account 
themselves ministers, until the brethren of some classis had 
allowed them: they taught, that all ministers, who were called 
according to the order of the Church of England were un- 
lawful; and therefore urged as many as they durst trust, to 
seek at their classis a new approbation, which they termed the 
Lord’s ordinance.”° 

Now when we consider, that Bishop Bancroft was president 
of the convocation when the canons were made, we cannot 
doubt but that this history points out to us the plain reason of 
the present canon. A design was formed to nullify all the 
orders of the Church of England, and subvert its whole disci- 
pline, government, and constitution, by pretending that her 
. ministers were no lawful ministers ; nor could officiate as such, 
until they had another calling, more consonant to the ordinance 


e Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions, lib. iii. c. xiv. p. 113. 
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of God. And was it not high time to give a check to such a 
pretence as this? Could any established Church, in prudence 
suffer such dangerous positions and practices to go uncensured? 
Can any man think, the national synods of France would have 
tamely suffered unreasonable men thus to have struck at the 
foundation of their ministry, and call in question the legality 
of their whole order and constitution, without so much as 
threatening them, in case of obstinacy, with excommunication ? 
They who rose up so severely against the independent principles, 
as I have showed they did,‘ because they thought them perni- 
cious and destructive of their classical and synodical consti- 
tution, would doubtless much more have exerted themselves 
against any that should presume to null ther whole ministry 
and manner of ordaining. 

But (it may be) the form and manner of ordaining in the 
French Church is not so liable to exception as the forms of 
the Church of England. To which I say, supposing our forms 
to be lawful, (as the French Church, in subscribing our 36th 
article, owns them to be,) there can be no difference, at least 
no material objections against the one, which will not equally 
hold against the other. And if we examine Mr. Baxter’s 
arguments, we shall plainly find it so. In his 27th chapter of 
English Nonconformity, he offers five arguments to prove it 
lawful to call our ordinations sinful. His first is, “ That we 
thereby obtrude pastors on the Churches, upon the bare choice 
of a patron, without, or against the people’s wills.” But if the 
nomination of the patrons must be called obtruding, then 
pastors might have been obtruded upon the Churches in France. 
For by several of their canons, patrons are allowed the same 
liberty of presenting and right of nomination, as they have in 
England. The Synod of Vitre,® 1583, says expressly, “ Gen- 
tlemen and others enjoying right of patronage, shall not be 
urged to forsake their just titles.” The Synod of Montauban 
says further, ‘‘ That lay-patrons may enjoy their privilege of 
laying claim, by protestation, unto their rights and emoluments, 
that so their title to them may be preserved, though they could - 


f See book i. chap. i. 
8 Vol. i. p. 145. chap. ii. n. xv. (Aymon, vol, i. p. 160. n. xiv.) 
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not at present collate,” because none but papists might be 
collated, and it was against their conscience and religion to 
collate them. But this I think plainly implies, that by the 
laws of the Church, they had liberty to collate Protestant 
ministers, whenever the laws of the realm would give way 
to it.» 

But whatever became of the right of patrons, it is certain 
the people had no right of nominating or electing ; no, nor yet 
of consenting, any otherwise than they have in England. For 
the right of probation and election belonged wholly to classes 
and synods ; and all that the people had power to do, was only 
to object against the nominated party ; but if they had nothing 
material to object against him, their silence was taken for 
consent, and the minister was immediately ordained without 
asking any other vote or consent of the people. He is much 
mistaken, who thinks that pastors in France were chosen by 
poll or popular election. Ὁ 

Their Book of Discipline! refers the election of ministers 
wholly to classes, or provincial synods. ‘“ A minister of the 
Gospel (unless in times of difficulty, and cases of very great 
necessity, in which he may be chosen by three pastors, together 
with the Consistory of the place) shall not be admitted into 
this holy office, but by the provincial synod, or by the colloquy, 
provided that it be at least composed of seven pastors. And 
the minister elect shall be presented with good and valid testi- 
monials, not only from the universities and particular Churches, 
but also from the colloquy of that Church, in which he had 
been most conversant.” 

Here we see ministers are called ‘elect,’ not from the election 
of the people, but from the choice of provincial synods, or 
classes : and though in cases of great necessity, three pastors 
and the consistory of the place were allowed to choose, yet the 
election is never referred to the vote of the people. 

The next canon says, “ After the synod or classis have 
examined any minister elect, they shall notify his election by 
their act or letters, to the Church whither he is to be sent, 


h See Synod of Montauban, vol. i. p. 165. chap. v. art. xliv. (Aymon, vol. i. 
p. 184. n. xliii.) and Book of Discipline, vol. i. p. liv. chap. xiv. can. iii. 
i Vol. i. p. xvii. chap. i, can. iv. 
VOL. IX. Ls 
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and their letters shall be delivered or read to them by a pastor 
or elder.” This again plainly shows, that the election is made, 
before the people have any knowledge of it. 

Then follows in the sixth canon what it is the people are 
allowed to do: ‘‘ He whose election shall be declared unto the 
Church, shall preach publicly the Word of God on three 
several sabbaths in the audience of the whole congregation ; 
and the said auditory shall be expressly charged, that if any 
one of them do know any impediment, for which his ordination, 
who shall be then mentioned by his name, may not be com- 
pleted, or why he may not be accepted, that they do then come 
and give notice of it unto the Consistory, which shall patiently 
hear the reasons of both parties, that so they may proceed to 
judgment. The people’s silence shall be taken for a full con- 
sent.” This was all the people had to do in the election of 
their pastors ; which can no more be called election, than in our 
congregations, the people may be said to elect husbands and 
wives for persons to be married, because whenever the banns 
are published, they are charged, “ That if any one of them do 
know any cause or just impediment, why those persons should 
not be joined together in holy matrimony, they should declare 
it.” Only in the French canon, lest eternal quarrels and ani- 
mosities should rise between pastor and people, in case they 
were obstinately, though wrongfully, set against him, there is 
this proviso made, ““ That although the minister elect be justi- 
fied in synod against all impeachments brought against him by 
the people, yet shall he not be given as pastor to that people 
against their will, nor to the discontentment of the greatest 
part of them.” And there may be something of prudence in 
this, for which reason it is also commonly practised in England: 
but still I say, this does not give the people power of election. 
For at most, it is but an indulgence of their weakness and 
passions in some particular cases, when differences cannot 
otherwise be composed ; which is far from granting them a 
proper and inherent right of choosing their pastors. 

And I must add, that at Geneva, there is no such regard 
had to the people’s moroseness ; but they must have some real 
objections, of which the magistrates make themselves judges. 
Their manner of electing and calling ministers, as Beza describes 
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it, is thus: “ First they are examined, both as to learning and 
morals, by a classis of both city and country ministers, which 
meet weekly on Fridays at Geneva. Then such as are ap- 
proved by the ministers, are presented to the senate. The 
senate again examines both their doctrine and morals, and if 
they like them, they give them their approbation: if not, the 
ministers proceed to a new examination of other persons. 
When the examination is ended, the Sunday following, the 
probationer’s name is publicly mentioned in every Church of 
the city, and particularly that Church of the city or country, 
where he is designed to serve ; and if any one knows any im- 
pediment, which may render him unfit for the ministry, he is 
required within eight days to give notice of it to the magis- 
trate: if nothing be objected against him, he is then imme- 
diately ordained, and sent to take possession of his cure.”* 

In this whole affair, the people’s consent is not so much as 
asked ; but only if they have anything to object, they may 
give information to the magistrates, who have power with the 
classis to hear and judge of the reasonableness of their objec- 
tions. And the very same liberty is allowed the people in the 
Church of England. 

But Mr. Baxter thinks this is against ancient canon, and 
the privilege of the people in the primitive Church. A great 
many learned persons not only think, but prove! the contrary. 
But admit Mr. Baxter were in the right; does our practice 
differ more from ancient canon than that of France and Geneva 
does? Beza had the same objection thrown in his way; and 

k See Beza, Epist. xx. p. 139. (p.m. 229.) Deliguntur, preeeunte diligenti 
morum et doctrinse examine, pastores et ministri verbi, primum ab ipso pasto- 
rum costu, qui tum ex agro tum ex urbe singulis hebdomadibus feria sexta 
cogitur. Sic probati ministris senatui offeruntur. Senatus, ubi et ipse in doc- 
trinam ac mores illius inquisivit, suffragium suum addit, si libet; sin minus, 
novus rursum probatur. Ita demum in publico conventu, die dominico, in 
singulis templis civitatis, ac potissimum in ea ecclesia, cui vel in urbe vel in 
agro preeficiendus 16 est, editur probati illius nomen; et monentur omnes, ut, 
si quid in eo observarint, quamobrem sit ministerio indignus, hoc ad magistra- 
tum, modeste et citra omnem calumniam, intra octiduum deferant. Qui demum 
ita probatus est, tandem publicis coram populo precibus Deo commendatus, et 
officii sui copiose admonitus, in possessionem ministerii mittitur. Calvin. Ep. ad 
Olevian. p. 142. 

1 Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation, part iii. sect. xxv. p. 314, 
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his answer was, “I do not think, we are so much to consider 
what was done in some places, about the election of bishops 
in the primitive Church, as by what right, and with what suc- 
cess they did it.”™ 

His meaning is: 1. That the practice was not general, 
but only in some parts of the Church. 2. That it was no 
divine and inherent right of the people, but only what they had 
obtained by custom and indulgence. 3. That many great in- 
conveniences did attend it: for popular elections were com- 
monly accompanied with popular tumults, as it was too fre- 
quently verified in this very case, in those places where popular 
elections were grown into fashion. And therefore there was 
good reason to make canons, as many of the primitive councils 
did, to lay some restraint upon this pretended power of the 
people. I hope this is a full answer to Mr. Baxter's first 
argument, whereby he would prove the ordinations of the 
Church of England sinful, because they obtrude pastors upon 
the Churches, without or against the will of the people. 

2. His next argument is, ““ That our ordinations are sinful, 
because the Church ordains such as by canon she forbids to 
preach or expound any doctrine.” I presume he means the 
_ 49th canon, which shall be considered in its due place, chap. 
10. Here I only observe, that there is no consequence at all 
in this argument. For admit the canon he speaks of were 
faulty : that would not prove our forms of ordination sinful ; 
because they were used above 50 years before that canon was 
made. The Church might be to blame for making such a 
canon, if it were faulty ; but that would not affect her forms of 
ordination. : 

3. He says, “we determine that bishops, priests, and deacons, 
are three distinct orders, which yet is an undetermined contro- 
versy among even the most learned papists.” And what follows 
hence? Why, that we damn and cut off men for that which 
the very Papists leave at liberty, I must here take leave to say 
again, that Mr. Baxter was out in his argumentation. For 
our Church does not damn or cut off all that think that 


τὰ Beza, Epist. Ixxxiii. p. 402. (p. m. 307.) Quid vero fuerit in multis locis 
in vetere ecclesia usurpatum in episcoporum electionibus, non tam spectandum 
arbitror, quam quo jure et quo successu fuerit factitatum. 
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bishops, priests, and deacons are not three distinct orders, in 
the sense in which the papists take order as distinct from 
jurisdiction ; nor do all that deny them to be three distinct 
orders in that sense, call in question the lawfulness of our 
bishops, priests, or deacons, or nullify our forms of ordination. 
Many French writers think bishops and priests to be the same 
order ; and yet they do not say, that our forms of ordination 
are repugnant to the Word of God, or that those are no true 
bishops or priests, that are made by them: nor, on the other 
hand, does the Church of England damn or cut them off from 
her communion, because they believe bishops and presbyters 
to be the same order. Some of our best episcopal divines, and 
true sons of the Church of England, have said the same, dis- 
tinguishing betwixt order and jurisdiction, and made use of 
this doctrine and distinction to justify the ordinations of the 
reformed Churches against the Romanists. So Mr. Mason," 
Dr. Forbes,° Bishop Usher, and others, who yet defend epis- 
copal superiority and jurisdiction as of divine appointment, at 
the same time that they say bishops and presbyters are but 
one order. And will Mr. Baxter’s argument ever be able to 
persuade the world, that these men liked not our forms of ordi- 
nation, or that the Church damned her own sons and cham- 
pions, and cut them off from her communion? yet this is the 
method he takes to prove our forms of ordination sinful; be- 
cause they damn all that do not say, bishops, priests, and 
deacons. are three distinct orders. Respect to truth and 
modesty, if not to the Church of England, might have engaged 
a wise man to have dropped this argument, which makes such 
a wild conclusion. 

4, But he says we ordain men to an office, which the Scrip- 
ture maketh no mention of: ‘“ For Dr. Hammond saith, it 
cannot be proved there were any presbyters subject to bishops 
in Scripture times, nor any but: bishops; none that had not 
power of ordination and the keys; nor any bishops of a multi- 
tude of Churches and presbyters, both which are here ordained: 
ergo, our forms of ordination are sinful.” 


n Mason’s Defence of the Ordination of the Protestant Ministers beyond 
Seas, p. 132. 


© Forbes, Irenic. lib. ii. cap. xi. 
- P. Usher’s Judgment of Ordination by Presbyters, &c. p. 112. 
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But 1. What if Dr. Hammond was mistaken? What then 
becomes of this argument! 2. Admit that there were no 
presbyters, subject to bishops, mentioned in Scripture; how 
does it follow that our forms of ordination are sinful? does Dr. 
Hammond say so? No. Does the French Church say so? 
No. Does the practice of the primitive Catholic Church con- 
demn our forms? No; for she ordained bishops, priests, and 
deacons after the same manner. Only Mr. Baxter will bear us 
down against all opposition and authority, that our forms are 
sinful. But to lay aside authority and answer to this reason : 
suppose in Scripture-times every bishop’s Church was but a 
single congregation, and that for that time he had no need of 
presbyters to assist him; yet why might not he be then in- 
vested with a power to ordain himself as many presbyters or 
assistants as he should need, when the number of converts in 
any city or diocese became too great for a single congregation. 
Then it will not follow, that because there were no presbyters 
subject to bishops in Scripture-times, that therefore the Scrip- 
ture makes no mention of the office; or that because there 
were no such presbyters whilst the bishops had no occasion for 
them, that therefore there never should be any, when they 
should have occasion for them. Yet this is Mr. Baxter's way 
of proving our orders of bishops and presbyters to be unlawful: 
which is as much contrary to Dr. Hammond’s sense, to the 
sense of Scripture, to the sense of the Catholic Church, and 
the French Church, as it is to the Church of England. 

5. His last argument is, “" That our ordinations are sinful, 
because they make bishops swear obedience to archbishops 
and their sees; and priests to covenant obedience to their 
ordinaries.” But I have already showed in the first chapter, 
that the French Church does the same in effect, requiring an 
oath of canonical obedience, and submission to classes and 
synods, which answer to ordinaries in the Church of England. 

Upon the whole it appears, that notwithstanding these ob- 
jections, our forms of ordination are lawful in the opinion of 
the French Church: and though men might have leave to 
dissent, or express their dissent in a modest way, as Mr. Baxter 
pleads; yet to do it in that dangerous and disorderly way 
which the canon mentions, tending manifestly to subvert and 
destroy the whole constitution, may be a crime deserving the 
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penalty of excommunication by the French discipline, as well 
as that of the Church of England, though Mr. Baxter is of a 
contrary opinion from both. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH RECKONS SCHISMATICS AND 
THEIR MAINTAINERS TO BE OUT OF THE VISIBLE CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH, AND DENIES COMMUNION TO THEM TILL 
THEY RETURN AND MAKE SATISFACTION. 


Tue next canons which Mr. Baxter finds fault with, are the 
9th, 10th, and 11th, against schismatics, and maintainers of 
schismatics, and maintainers of conventicles. 

Can. 9th. Whosoever shall hereafter separate themselves 
from the communion of saints, as it is approved by the apo- 
stles’ rules in the Church of England, and combine themselves 
together in a new brotherhood, accounting the Christians who 
are conformable to the doctrine, government, rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England, to be profane and unmeet 
for them to join with in Christian profession; let them be 
excommunicated, ipso facto, &c. 

Can. 10th. Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that such 
ministers, as refuse to subscribe to the form and manner of 
God’s worship in the Church of England prescribed in the 
communion-book, and: their adherents, may truly take unto 
them the name of another Church not established by law, &c. 
let them be excommunicated, and not restored until they 
repent. As 

Can. 11th. Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that there are 
within this realm other meetings, assemblies, or congregations 
of the king’s born subjects, than such as by the laws of this 
land are held and allowed, which may rightly challenge to 
themselves the name of true and lawful Churches; let him 
be excommunicated, &c. 

Now, there is nothing in these canons but what is agreeable 
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to the practice and discipline of the French Church, which 
reckons all excommunicated persons and schismatics to be 
cut off and separated from the communion of the visible 
Catholic Church, by being separated from those particular 
Churches whereof they ought to be members; and conse- 
quently esteems all meetings or assemblies of such persons to 
be illegal conventicles, not true and lawful Churches, since 
there can be no such out of the communion of the visible 
Catholic Church. 

Among Beza’s epistles there is one to the French Church in 
London, wherein he passes his judgment upon certain articles, 
which they had drawn up and sent to him to desire his opinion 
of them; two of. which are to our present purpose. Article 
21st. ‘ They who are either lawfully excommunicated, or do 
unlawfully and with scandal withdraw themselves from any 
Church ; forasimuch as they banish themselves from the king- 
dom of Christ and salvation, may not be admitted to perform 
any public offices of the Church, or be allowed the use of the 
sacraments in any Church, till they have made legal satis- 
faction,” &c. 

The 13th article is to the same purpose, “ That whoever is 
lawfully excommunicated in any particular Church, or unlaw- 
fully cuts himself off from it, does thereby exclude himself 
froin all the privileges of the Catholic Church, and is not to 
be received into any other particular Church, without making 
satisfaction,” &c.9 

Is not this as severe against schismatics, as the canons of 
the Church of England are? to say, that schismatics exclude 
themselves from all the privileges of the Catholic Church ; 


4 Beza, Epist. xxiv. ad Eccles. Peregrin. Qui legitime excommunicati sunt, 
aut qui illegitime ac cum offensione ab aliqua ecclesia desciverunt, quandoqui- 
dem a Christi regno et salute exulant, ad nulla publica ecclesie ministeria 
obeunda aut sacramentorum usum in ulla ecclesia admitti possunt, donee eccle- 
size legitime satisfecerint.....Quemadmodum quivis fidelis, fidem profitendo et 
sacramentis utendo in particulari aliqua ecclesia, inseritur in catholicam Dei 
ecclesiam ; ita e diverso, quicunque aut ab eadem particulari ecclesia ob suam 
walitiam legitime excommunicatur, aut seipsum ob ullas causas illegitime aut 
cum data offensione exscindit, eo ipso omnibus catholicse Dei ecclesise privilegiis 
excidit, nec hanc ob causam in ullam usquam aliam particularem ecclesiam ulla 
ratione admitti poterit, donec ad meliorem mentem redierit, ac pro dicta sua 
malitia satisfecerit. 
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that they exile themselves from the kingdom of Christ and 
salvation; that they may not be admitted to perform any 
public offices of the Church, nor be received into communion 
with any particular Church, till they have made legal satis- 
faction? If such persons should have combined themselves 
into a society, and called themselves a Church, would Beza or 
the French Church have allowed them the name of a true 
and. lawful Church, whom they did not esteem members of 
the Catholic-Church, and thought them unworthy of com- 
munion in any Church, till they repented and made legal satis- 
faction ? 

The canons of the French Church are no less severe against 
schismatics, whilst they renew that ancient canon of the pri- 
mitive Church, that no person who forsakes the communion of 
his own Church, shall be received into another. Their canons 
commonly run in this style, as particularly that of Lyons does, 
ann. 1563." “ Vagrants, heretics, and schismatics shall be 
notified to all Churches, that they may be aware of them.” 
That is, as I suppose, that they may not be allowed to per- 
form any public offices as ministers,. nor be admitted to com- 
munion as private Christians. Certainly then they would not 
allow such to set up separate meetings, and dignify them with 
the name of true and lawful Churches. And if Mr. Quick has 
rightly published the French Confession, in its 26th article, 
they have much harder words given them: for there it is 
said,* ‘“‘ That they that separate themselves from the congre- . 
gations of God’s saints, do resist the ordinance of God; and 
in case they draw others aside with them, they do act very 
perversely, and are to be accounted as mortal plagues.” 

If it be said, as Mr. Baxter says, that we allow the Church 
of Rome the name of a true Church, and that schismatics are 
at least as true a Church as the Church of Rome: I answer, 


τ Chap. ix. art. xxv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 35. n, ii.) 

8 Confess. Gallic. vol. i. p. xii. art. xxvi. Editio Latina in Corp. et Sane 
Confessionum Genevee, 1612, sic habet: Credimus, nemini licere sese ccetibus 
subducere et in se ipso acquiescere, sed potius omnibus simul tuendam et con- 
servandam esse ecclesise unitatem, sese communi institutioni et juge Christi 
subjiciendo, ubicumque Deus veram illam disciplinam ecclesiasticam constitue- 
rit, etiam si magistratuum edicta reclament, a quo ordine quicumque se ipsos 
sejungit, ordinationi Dei resistunt.—Grischow.] 
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this is only playing with an equivocal sense of the word, ‘ True 
Church,’ which may either signify a Church with which it is 
lawful to communicate in all points, as the word true and 
lawful Church is taken in the canons; or else a Church so 
much corrupted, that a man cannot lawfully and with safety 
communicate with it, notwithstanding there may be so much 
of the remains of Christianity in it, as that she may bring 
forth sons to God by baptism, which need not be repeated: in 
which sense Protestants commonly allow the Church of Rome 
to be a true Church : ἢ and the like may be said of some here- 
tical and schismatical congregations. But yet for all this, it 
would not be proper to allow the Church of Rome to be called 
a true and lawful Church, as set up in opposition to the legal 
established Church of England: no more can a schismatical 
Church be called a true and lawful Church in that sense; and 
that I conceive, is all the canon intended. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH REQUIRES THE OBSERVATION 
OF SOME HOLY-DAYS ACCORDING TO THE PRESCRIPTION 
OF THE THIRTEENTH CANON OF OUR CHURCH. 


ΤῊΝ 13th canon is this, All persons within the Church of 
England shall keep the Lord’s-day and other holy-days 
according to God’s will, and the orders of the Church of Eng- 
land ; that is, in hearing the Word of God read and taught, 
in private and public prayers, in acknowledging their offences 
to God, and amendment of the same, in reconciling themselves 
charitably to their neighbours, where displeasure hath been, 
in oftentimes receiving the communion of the body and blood 


t Vide Crakanthorp. contr. Spalat. cap. xvi. & xxi. To know how far Pro- 
testants allow the Church of Rome to be called a Church, the reader may con- 
sult Calvin’s Epistle to Zozinus, p. 17 ; Beza’s Epist. x. ; and the 28th article 
of the French Confession, which I have produced in another place, in vindicating 
the doctrine of the 18th article of our Church. 
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of Christ, in visiting of the poor and sick, using all godly and 
sober conversations 

This rule for observation of festivals cannot possibly be 
charged either with superstition or idolatry. For it orders no 
adoration to be paid to the saints, nor are the days dedicated 
to them, but set apart for divine service. Only the saints are 
historically honoured by commemorating their good actions, and 
rehearsing their just praises, and giving God thanks for those 
gifts and graces which he bestowed on them, and by them on 
his Church ; that all men hereby may remember their faith, 
and life, and conversation, and be excited to imitate their 
examples. It is well known that these days are thus far 
observed in most Protestant Churches ; and in the Palatinate 
there is one more, which for its rarity I will here mention, 
because I believe but few persons have taken notice of it; 
that is, the day of jubilee for the Reformation, mentioned by 
Philip Parseus in his Epistle Dedicatory before Ursin’s Cate- 
chism, where he has these words, ‘Ann. 1617. Celebratum 
jubilzoum restituti Evangelii;’ this year was kept a jubilee for 
the restoration of the Gospel. 

But it is beside my purpose to enquire further into the 
practice of any other Protestant Churches, save only the 
French, concerning which I observe three things : 

1. That they keep the festivals of our Saviour’s nativity, 
circumcision, passion, resurrection, ascension, and descent of 
the Holy Ghost, as we do, with prayers, sermons, ὅσο. 

2. They are obliged by the Edict of Nantes to forbear work- 
ing on popish holidays: and their Book of Discipline ἃ takes a 
due care to see that order of the edict put in execution. For 
there all ministers are obliged by an express canon, “ Accord- 
ing to his majesty’s edict, to exhort the faithful to give none 
offence by working upon holydays.” 

8. They are so far from condemning the other festivals, as 
kept in memory of the saints in the Church of England, that 
they allow the same exercises mentioned in our canon, to be 
performed even on popish holidays, and that by the order of 
two national synods. 


" Vol. i, p. lvi. chap. xiv. can, xxi. 
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The Synod of Gergeau,* 1601, heard an appeal of one Mr. 
Joubert from the order of the provincial Synod of Burgundy, 
upon this point ; and, upon hearing, ratified the order of the 
said synod, leaving the Churches at liberty to have public 
prayers and sermons on the Romish holidays, if they liked it. 

The second Synod of Vitre,’ 1617, at the request of divers 
persons of quality, renewed the same order: ‘“ Inasmuch as our 
mechanics are obliged, by the king’s edict, to forbear working 
on the festivals of the Romish Church, over and besides the 
Lord’s-day ; it is left to the prudence of consistories to 
congregate the people on such holidays, either to hear the 
word preached, or to join in common public prayers, as they 
shall find to be most expedient.” 

Besides, the French writers expressly vindicate the use of 
holidays in our Church from the charge of superstition. It 
was objected to Mr. Daillé by his popish adversaries, Adam 
and Cottiby, that the French condemned the Papists for the 
observance of such things, as they allowed in the Protestants 
of Germany and England ; and they instance in the observation 
of the festivals of the saints. To this he replies: ‘“ Some 
holidays I confess they observe, such as those of the holy 
apostles, and it may be a few others, to perpetuate the memory 
of their piety. But do they direct their vows, prayers, or in- 
vocations to them, as you do? Do they exercise any other 
acts of religious worship, which you offer to the saints? No; 
they reject and impugn them as much as we, and accuse them 
as will-worship and human inventions; that is to say, super- 
stitious devotions. But, say you, they have temples which 
bear the names of saints. And do not they of Geneva, whom 
you cannot deny to be our nearest brethren, call the places of 
their religious assemblies by the names of St. Peter and St. 
Gervais? But neither the one nor the other consecrate the 
relics of any saints in their Churches, nor give any religious 
worship to them; which are properly the things we cannot 
bear in your Churches.”* 

This is an ample testimony, and generous vindication of the 


* Vol. i. p. 215. chap. iv. art. xx. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 243. n. xxi.) 
y Vol. i. p. 499. chap. ix. art. iii. (Aymon, vol. ii, p. 108. n. ii.) 
2 Dall. Réplique ἃ Messrs. Adam et Cottiby, part ii. cap. x. p. 7]. 
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practice of the English and German Churches from the charge 
of superstition, idolatry, and will-worship in the observation of 
festivals. And it is well observed, that if calling a Church by 
the name of a saint, was any consecration of it to the honour 
of the saint, or any other ways superstitious, as some plead 
among us; Geneva itself is as hable to the charge as any other 
place, for calling their Churches or temples by the names of 
St. Peter and St. Gervais, ὅσο. 

Many other testimonies of the like nature might here be 
brought, but I will only add the judgment of Calvin, and give 
some account of the practice of Geneva relating to the obser- 
vation of festivals. 

The practice of the Church of Geneva has undergone some 
changes in this matter, as Calvin tells us in his epistle to Hal- 
lerus, a divine of Zurich, which is written by way of apology 
for himself, to satisfy the Helvetians that he had no hand at 
all in abrogating the festivals, as some falsely accused him. 

“(1 can solemnly protest,” says he, “that this was done 
without my knowledge and desire. Before ever I came to this | 
city, their custom was to observe no holydays except the Lord’s- 
day. But the same decree that expelled me and Farel, brought 
in the observation of the same holydays that are observed by 
you in the Helvetian Churches. Which decree, though it was 
tumultuously and violently obtained against us; yet upon my 
return, I observed this moderation in reference to it, that the 
festival of Christ’s nativity should be observed after the same 
manner as it is with you; and for the rest, they should be kept 
with prayers extraordinary in the morning, the shops being 
shut till after dinner, when men should be allowed to resume 
their business again. But there were some headstrong men, 
who, through preposterous malice, would still dissent from the 
common custom. Therefore, forasmuch as different usages in 
a well-ordered Church are not tolerable, and are apt to create 
suspicion among foreigners, that people do not well agree among 
themselves; I exhorted the senate that they would find out 
some convenient way to cure this dissension for the future. 
Shortly after, I was surprised with the news, as a perfect 
stranger, that they had passed a decree abrogating holydays, 
&c. In this I had no hand at all; I neither advised nor encou- 
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raged the passing of it, though I am not much displeased that 
it has so happened.— Yet I would have all men know, that if 
it had been put to my choice, I would not have given my opi- 
nion for making such a decree. And yet I must say, there is 
no reason why men should be exasperated against us only for 
using our liberty, as the edification of our Church may require. 
as, on the other hand, it is not fit that our custom should bea 
rule to other Churches.”* 

We have here Calvin’s judgment upon this matter, as well 
as the practice of the Church of Geneva. Every Church has 
power to appoint or abrogate holydays, as she thinks most 
expedient for edification; and the rules and practice of one 
Church ought not to prejudice or prescribe to any other. But 
the custom of every Church is to be observed by its own mem- 
bers; and they are pervicacious and stubborn who refuse obe- 
dience to it. The first reformation at Geneva allowed of no 
holydays but the Lord’s-day: and whilst that decree lasted, 
Calvin and the rest of the ministers complied with it.> After- 
wards, the use of holydays was brought in, an. 1537, in com- 


8. Calvin. Epist. ad Haller. Ego sancte testari possum, me inscio ac ne optante 
quidem, hanc rem fuisse transactam...Priusquam urbem unquam ingrederer, 
null prorsus erant feriss preter diem dominicum. Que apud vos celebran- 
tur, eodem plebiscito acceptee sunt, quo ego et Farellus fuimus expulsi: idque 
improborum violentia tumultuose extortum magis fuit, quam legitimo ordine 
decretum. Ex quo sum revocatus, hoc temperamentum queesivi, ut Christi 
natalis celebraretur vestro more: aliis autem diebus extraordinaris supplica- 
tiones, tabernis mane clausis, fierent: a prandio ad suas operas aut res agendas 
quisque rediret. Erant tamen interea preefracti quidam, qui preepostera qua- 
dam malitia a communi more dissiderent. Et varietas quam in ecclesia rite 
composita tolerabilis non foret, atque etiam apud exteros suspicionem gigneret, 
non bene civibus inter se convenire ; senatum hortatus sum, ut commodo reme- 
dio in posterum hoc dissidium tolleretur. Verum simul illa, quam hactenus 
coluerant, moderatio disertis verbis ac nominatim a me laudata est. Aliquanto 
post, tanquam novus aliquis hospes, de abrogatione audivi... Ego tametsi neque 
suagor neque impulsor fui, sic tamen accidisse, non moleste fero...Hoc tamen 
testatum esse volo, si mihi delata optio fuisset, quod nunc constitutum est, non 
fuisse pro sententia dicturum. Nec tamen est, cur homines adeo exasperentur, 
si libertate nostra, ut ecclesize sedificatio postulat, utimur ; quemadmodum nec 
vicissim preejudicio esse morem nostrum sequum est. (Genev. 1575. p. 101.) 

> Calvin. Epist. ad Ministr. Burensem, p. 63. Antequam urbem hane primo 
adventu ingressus essem, abrogati erant dies festi omnes preter dominicum. 
Farello et Vireto hoc utile visum fuerat. Ego receptee consuetudini libenter 
aequievi. (p. 102.) 
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pliance with the custom of the Helvetian Churches. And then 
Calvin freely consented to observe them ; as appears not only 
from the forecited epistle, but many other places. For this 
decree continued in force till the year 1551: during all which 
time they had sermons on Christ’s nativity, and solemn prayers 
on the other holydays. Calvin in an epistle to Farel, written 
an. 1551, speaks of his own preaching on Christmas-day : 
‘Die natali concione habita,’ &ce. And in another epistle,° he 
says, Though he could upon his return from banishment, in 
8 moment have disannulled that. decree which introduced the 
observation of the festivals, (so great was his power among the 
major part of the people,) yet he willingly acquiesced in it : 
save only that he could not but say, he thought it preposter- 
ously ordered, to omit the day of our Saviour’s passion, whilst 
they kept his circumcision. 

So that Calvin was so far from being against the observation 
of these holydays, when settled by law, that he thought it 
reasonable one more at least should have been added to them. 
He says in the same place, He took some pains to satisfy 
and calm those of the adverse party, who still clamoured, and 
cried out for the abolishing of them; insomuch that they 
accused him for being lukewarm in the matter. The dispute 
ran so high betwixt the contending parties, that it came once 
to the drawing of swords; which immoderate heat on both 
sides, he endeavoured to compose, by getting a decree made, 
that holydays should only be kept in the morning with shops 
shut, and men be allowed to return to their ordinary work 
in the afternoon. And thus it continued for nine years: but 
that did not end the quarrel ; for some would have their shops 
shut, and some open; which showed, that the old contro- 
versy was still on foot among them. This made Calvin once 
more address the senate, to take this evil of dissension into 
consideration, and find out an expedient for it. ‘‘ But,” says he, 


¢ Calvin. ibid. p. 63. Quum die natali concione habita, inspectioni privatee 
per unam decuriam operam dedissem, fessus domum redeo, etc. .. Ex quo fui- 
mus expulsi, quatuor festi dies cum aliis quibusdam ritibus instituti sunt. 
Reversus, quum momento possem, quidquid me absente actum erat, magnee 
partis applausu convellere, placide quievi: nisi quod dissimulare non poteram, 
preepostere celebrari Christi circumcisionem, preterito mortis die. (p. 102.) 
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I spake not a word about abrogating the holydays, but rather 
commended the senate for their moderation, in that for peace- 
sake they had complied with the custom of the Helvetian 
Churches. And when 1 heard that these days were abrogated 
by an ordinance of the people, it was so unexpected a thing to 
me, that I was almost astonished at the news of it.”¢ 

I have repeated these passages more at large, to do justice 
to Calvin, and show that he had no hand first or last in abro- 
gating the observation of holydays at Geneva: but his opinion 
was, that in such matters, all men ought to comply with the 
received laws and customs of the Church where they live. 
This was the rule he himself walked by, and the advice which 
he gave to others, as may be seen in his Letter to the Church 
of Monbelgard, p. 25; and that to Menso Poppius, p. 205; 
and a third to Anonymus, p. 218; and his book, ‘De Vera 
Ratione Reformandz Ecclesiz,’ written against the Interim, 
p- 293, where he allows of such festivals, as may serve to put 
us in mind of the virtues of the saints, and provoke us to their 
imitation. Which is all that is required by any rule or canon 
of the Church of England. 


ἃ Calvin. ibid. Sie mihi temperavi, ut compescerem ex adverso, qui dies 
illos prorsus tollendos clamitabant. Nam qui inter principia nomen Evangelio 
dederant, adeo segre tulerant novationem postea inductam, ut mihi interdum 
non pepercerint, quod nimis tepidus videbar. Quin etiam ad gladios semel 
ventum est. Quum utrinque immodicus contentionum fervor preevaleret, media 
ratio nobis placuerat, ut mane clausis tabernis ferise agerentur, a prandio se 
conferrent ad operas ordinarias. Id ante annos novem statutum fuit: neque 
tamen hoc modo sedata fuerunt certamina. Varietas enim in clausis tabernis 
vel apertis dissidium prodebat. Quum nec finis nec remedium inveniretur, anno 
proxime elapso veni in curiam: rogavi senatum, ut modum aliquem pro sua 
prudentia excogitaret, quo populus in meliore consensu retineretur. De abro- 
gatione nominatim locutus non sum. Quin potius laudavi, quod hactenus 
fovends pacis studio, se ad Bernatium morem accommodassent. Quum ple- 
biscito audivi abrogatos ease dies 1105, adeo res erat inexspeetata, ut prope- 
modum obstupuerim. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH, TWENTY-FIRST, TWENTY-FOURTH, 
TWENTY-FIFTH, AND TWENTY-SIXTH CANONS: PARTICU- 
LARLY OF BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS, REQUIRED 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CANON: THAT IT IS NOT CON- 
DEMNED BY THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


Tue words of the canon are, ‘When, in time of divine service, 
the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned, due and lowly reverence shall 
be done by all persons present, as it hath been accustomed.” 
Where note, 1. That this is not prescribed as necessary by 
divine command, but as a laudable custom of the Church. 2. 
The reverence is not to be paid to the name, or word itself, 
but to the person of the Lord Jesus at the mention of his 
name. 3. If any one cannot think this lawful, yet he may hold 
communion with the Church, and join with those that do, as 
Christian brethren. And thus far I am sure the French 
Church will go along with us. For though they have no canon 
to enjoin this practice, yet neither have they to condemn it; 
nor do any of their writers speak against it as superstitious or 
unlawful. Peter Martyr says a thing that will fully justify it. 
For he tells us, “ It is a pious custom among some to bow the 
knee and worship, whenever they hear those words of St. John, 
‘The Word was made flesh :᾿ and we cannot, nor ought not to 
say, they worship the bare words, but the person signified 
thereby.”© 

If it be lawful and a pious custom to bow the knee, and do 
reverence to Christ, at the hearing of the name Logos, or 


¢ Petr. Martyr. Loc. Commun. class. iv. cap. x. n. 50. Multi pie genu flec- 
tunt et adorant, illis verbis evangelii auditis, ‘Et verbum caro factum est ;’ nec 
tamen ipea verba dicenda sunt adorari, verum significata. (Amstel. 1656. p. 
681.) 

VOL. IX. 5 
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Word, which is one of the names of Christ ; is it not altogether 
as lawful and pious to do the same thing at the hearing of 
another of his names, provided the reverence be not done to 
the name itself, but to the person whose name it is? Peter 
Martyr, no doubt, would have said as much of the one as the 
other, had his argument led him to it: but he brings his in- 
stance only to justify kneeling at the eucharist: of which I have 
spoken more fully before in its proper place. 

But some ask us, why the Church enjoins bowing at the 
name of Jesus, and not as well at the name of Christ, or God, 
or the Holy Ghost, &c. To which I answer, if there were no 
other reason to be given for this, but only the custom of the 
Church of God, that were sufficient in this case: but if we 
look to the first rise and original of the custom, a much more 
rational account may be given of the reason of this difference, 
which was this: the name Jesus was become a name of re- 
proach among the Jews; they always blasphemed and reviled 
him by this name, terming him, by way of reproach, Jesus the 
magician, and Jesus the impostor; which terms of infamy and 
disgrace they endeavoured to fasten on him, and propagate, 
not only in Judza, but over all the world: for Justin Martyr 
tells us in his Dialogue with Trypho, that immediately after 
our Saviour’s death, they sent forth their apostles, or emis- 
saries, from Jerusalem, to all the synagogues in the world, to 
tell them, there was a certain impious, lawless sect risen up 
under one Jesus, a Galilean impostor. So that the name 
Jesus was become a name of infamy among the Jews; whereas 
the name of Messias, or Christ, and God, and Holy Ghost, 
were always names of respect and honour among them. For 
this reason, the Church of Christ, to do a peculiar honour to 
their Lord, took up this decent custom of expressing their 
respect to him, at the mention of that very name by which 
the Jews blasphemed and reviled him; to show that that 
Jesus whom they hated and reproached, was honoured by them 
as their Lord and Christ. 


f Justin. Mart. Dial. cum Tryphon. p. 335. Οὐ μόνον οὐ perevonoare, 
μαθόντες αὐτὸν ἀναστάντα ἐκ νεκρῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνδρας χειροτονήσαντες ἐκλεκτοὺς 
εἰς πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην ἐπέμψατε, κηρύσσοντας ὅτι αἵρεσίς τις ἄθεος καὶ 
ἄνομος ἐγήγερται ἀπὸ ᾿Ιησοῦ τινος Γαλιλαίον πλάνου. 
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Now if this was the original of this custom, as Zanchy 8 and 
some other learned persons own it to be; and the testimony I 
have cited out of Justin Martyr, makes it very probable; then 
it must be confessed to have been very pious in its first rise : and 
unless some mighty superstition has crept into it by a tract of 
time, it cannot now be condemned as sinful, What corruption 
may happen in the practice of private persons, I know not: if 
any worship the name itself, or bow the knee without devotion 
to Christ in their hearts, they must answer for their own faults; 
the Church gives no encouragement to any such superstition 
or heartless devotion: what she requires is, “That men 
should testify by this outward gesture their inward devotion, 
and due acknowledgment, that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
true eternal Son of God, is the only Saviour of the world, in 
whom alone all the mercies, graces, and promises of God to 
mankind, for this life, and the life to come, are fully and wholly 
comprised,” as the canon words it. Which thing the Jews 
continue still to deny, and not only deny, but curse and blas- 
pheme Jesus of Nazareth to this very day, in their ritual 
books and Talmudical writings, as Sixtus Senensis, and 
Grotius," and other learned persons, who are acquainted with 
them, inform us. 

Where then is the harm to express our reverence to Christ, 
at the mention of that name, which the Jews still continue to 
hate and blaspheme? Zanchy says, “It was at first ‘con- 
suetudo non improbanda,’ a laudable custom, and not to be 
disliked, as used against the Jews, Arians, and other heretics; 
but afterwards it degenerated into superstition, as many other 
things did, which were religiously and piously ordained.” But 
if it may be freed from all superstition, then the use of it may 


& Zanch. Comm. in Phil. ii. 10. vol. vi. p. 128. Heee est catastrophe hujus 
nominis Jesu, quod, quum antea ab omnibus fere Judmis blasphemaretur, post 
mortem, patefacta ejus deitate, ab omnibus adoratur, ita ut ad solam mentionem 
nominis Jesu omnes ei genua flectant. Atque hine non dubito, quin profecta 
sit illa antiquissima consuetudo in ecclesiis, ut quum nominatur Jesus, omnes 
aperiant caput, in testimonium reverentis et adorationis. 

h Grot. in Lue. vi. 22. Otho Lexic. Rabbin. p. 79. Sixt. Senens. Bibliothes. 
lib. ii. p. 129. Ter quotidie orantes in odium Jesu Nazareni. 
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be laudable still. And so Scultetus! prudently determines the 
matter, saying, “If it be done with devotion of mind, it is 
commendable ; but if otherwise, blameworthy.” 

There are some other prescriptions in this same canon, against 
which some take exceptions, such as the injunction to be un- 
covered all the time of divine service, and kneeling at the Con- 
fession and Litany, and other prayers, and standing up at the 
Belief, Gospel, &c. But of these I have spoken in the former 
book, and therefore need not here repeat them.* 

For the same reason, I omit the exceptions which are made 
against the 21st canon, which obligeth every parishioner to 
receive the communion three times a year, and the minister to 
deliver both the bread and wine to every communicant severally. 
For of these I have spoken before, in treating of the com- 
munion.! 

The 24th and 25th canons speak of habits, surplice, hoods, 
copes, &c. But I have already despatched Mr. Baxter's argu- 
ments about them, in treating of that rubric in the Common 
Prayer, which says, all ornaments shall be in use, which were 
appointed in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.™ 

The 26th canon ought not to be omitted, not because I find 
any objections against it, but because it is so plain a disproof 
of the confident and ignorant pretence of some, who say our 
Church allows no ordinary exercise of discipline to private 
ministers, when yet the very express words of this canon are, 
“ That no minister shall in any wise admit to the receiving of 
the holy communion, any of his cure or flock who are openly 
known to live in sin notorious, without repentance; nor any 
who have maliciously and openly contended with their neigh- 
bours, until they shall be reconciled ; nor any churchwardens, 
&c. who break their oaths in refusing to present such enormi- 
ties and public offences as they know themselves to be com- 
mitted in their parishes.” This is agreeable to the rubric in 


1 Seultet. Idea Concion. in Iesai. xlv. 23. Si cum animi devotione id fiat, 
laudandum ; sin autem, vituperandum. 

k See Book iii. chap. ix. and xi. 

1 See Book iii, chap. xiv. 

τὰ See Book iii. chap. vii. 
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the communion-office, which authorizes the minister to repel 
notorious and open evil-livers from the Lord’s table ; which is 
not to be understood with that restriction which some put 
upon it, as if it meant only persons formally and judicially 
excommunicated, or notorious in law, but all such persons 
whom the minister certainly knows to be guilty of any public 
scandalous crimes, in which they persist without repentance ; 
as learned persons well expound it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CANON, WHICH FORBIDS SCHIS- 
MATICS TO BE ADMITTED TO COMMUNION: THE TWENTY- 
EIGHTH CANON, WHICH DENIES COMMUNION TO STRAN- 
GERS: THE TWENTY-NINTH, WHICH FORBIDS FATHERS 
TO BE GODFATHERS FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN: THE 
THIRTIETH, WHICH EXPLAINS THE USE OF THE CROSS 
IN BAPTISM: THIRTY-SIXTH, WHICH REQUIRES SUBSCRIP- 
TION OF MINISTERS: THIRTY-EIGHTH, WHICH CENSURES 
REVOLTERS AFTER SUBSCRIPTION. 


Aut these canons, except the last, have been considered before. 
The 27th, which forbids schismatics to be admitted to the 
communion, unless they make protestation of repentance ; and 
the 28th, which remits strangers back to their own parish to 
receive the communion there ; have been spoken to in the first 
book, chap. 6, where I treat of occasional communion. The 
29th, which forbids fathers to be sole sponsors for their own 
children, is justified also before, book ii. 6. 20, where I discourse 
of the use of sponsors in the French Church. The 30th, 
which explains the use of the sign of the cross in baptism, is 
treated of in the same book, chap. 17. The 36th, which re- 
quires subscription of ministers, is handled at large, book i. 


n See Bishop Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation, part iii, n. 15. 
p. 295. and Dr. Sherlock’s Defence of Stillingfleet, p. 103. 
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6. 3, where I treat of subscription in general, and book ii. 6.1, 
which treats of subscription to the Articles. And book iii. 
6.1, 2, and 3, which handle the business of assent and consent, 
and the use of the forms prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. And what concerns subscription to the book of 
ordering bishops, priests, and deacons, has been considered 
already in this book, c. 5, in speaking of the eighth canon. 
The only canon therefore which I shall say any thing further 
of in this chapter, is the 38th, which censures revolters after 
subscription, in this manner, “If any minister, after he hath 
once subscribed to the said three articles, shall omit to use the 
form of prayer, or any of the orders or ceremonies prescribed 
in the communion-book, let him be suspended: and if after a 
month he do not reform, and submit himself, let him be ex- 
communicated : and then if he shall not submit himself within 
the space of another month, let him be deposed from the 
ministry.” . 

Mr. Baxter says, “‘This is excommunicating men for repent- 
ing of sin, and such an abuse of -excommunication as that 
our Saviour speaks of, ‘ They shall cast out your names as evil- 
doers,’ &c.”° 

Let us try whether the French Church does not ‘abuse 
excommunication’ after the same manner, to use his phrase 
about it. There is a canon in their Book of Discipline,’ which 
I have often had occasion to recite, and must here make use of 
it once more, which says, “A pastor or elder breaking the 
- Church’s union, stirring up contention about any point of doc- 
trine, or of the discipline which he had subscribed, or about the 
form of catechizing, or administration of the sacraments, or of 
our common prayers, and celebration of marriage, and not con- 
forming to the determination of the colloquy [classis], he shall 
be then suspended from his office, and be further prosecuted 
by the provincial or national synod.” 

Now this I take to be exactly the same with our canon. 
Revolters after subscription are to be suspended by the classis ; 
and if upon that they do not reform, and submit themselves, 


© Baxter’s English Nonconformity, chap. xxxi. 
P Vol. i. p. xxxvi. chap. v. can. xxxii. 
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they are to be further prosecuted by the provincial or national 
synod. And what can that further prosecution be, but depo- 
sition or excommunication? And if the synod excommunicate 
them, every minister in France is bound by his oath of canon- 
ical obedience to publish the excommunication, if he be required. 
So that if our canon deserves those hard names which Mr. 
Baxter gives it, when he says, ‘it obliges us to excommunicate 
men only for repenting of sin,’ meaning their subscription ; I 
cannot see how the French discipline will be cleared, or their 
rules escape the same imputation. 

But besides this canon, they have many rules of the like 
nature. In the same Book of Discipline,1 among other 
crimes for which a minister may be deposed, rejecting of the 
counsels of the consistory is one; and schism, another ; and 
rebellion against the discipline of the Church, a third. It seems, 
if after admonition and suspension they do not conform to the 
order of the Church, then they are to be deposed. 

The Synod of Alez,' 1620, speaking of rebels against the 
discipline of the Church, says, “Classes, consistories, and 
synods shall inflict upon them the last and heaviest censure of 
excommunication.” ~ 

The Synod of Montauban,* 1594, says, “" Ministers shall 
make no alteration in the forms of public prayers, and adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, the whole having been prudently 
and piously ordained, and for the most part in plain and ex- 
press terms of holy Scripture.” 

Now compare these canons together, and see what they 
amount to. Ministers must make no alteration in the forms 
of public prayers, &c. If they do, they are liable to be sus- 
pended : if after that, they persist obstinate, they are to be 
deemed rebels against the discipline of the Church, and to be 
proceeded against as such by deposition or excommunication. 

They have other canons which suspend men for transgressing 
their rules about preaching, one or two of which it will not be 
amiss here to mention. The Book of Discipline ' gives these 


4 Vol. i. p. xxv. chap. i. art. xlvii. 

¥ Vol. ii. p. 37. chap. x. art. xxii. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 182.) 
5. Vol. i. p. 163. chap. iv. art. xix. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 181.) 
Vol. i. p. xix. chap. i. art. xii. 
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directions to preachers: “‘ They shall never preach without 
having for foundation of their discourse, a text of holy Scrip- 
ture.—They shall forbear all needless enlargements, all super- 
fluous heaping up of Scripture quotations, and vain recitals of 
various and different expositions. They shall very rarely allege 
the writings of the Fathers, nor at any time profane histories 
and authors; that so they may reserve unto the Scripture 
entirely, its own authority. Moreover, they shall not handle 
any doctrine in a scholastic way of disputation, nor with a 
mixture of languages.—And that this canon may be more 
carefully observed, consistories, colloquies [classes], and synods 
shall put to their helping hand.” And what they mean by their 
‘helping hand,’ is explained in the Synod of Gap," 1603, which 
orders them to suspend all that observe not the foresaid rules. 
‘* All provincial synods, colloquies [classes], and consistories, 
are enjoined, as they would avoid the greatest censures, to 
have a strict eye over such who act contrary to the eleventh 
article of the first chapter of our Discipline, and to suspend 
them from the ministry. And they also shall be liable to the 
same censures, who leaving the true and genuine sense of 
Scripture expounded by itself, do rather pitch upon the glosses 
of fathers and schoolmen, and launch out into allegories ; 
larding their sermons with philosophical discourses, quoting 
the Fathers, and bringing their books with them into the 
pulpit ; and they also who in time of Lent, or on such noted 
seasons, do choose the self-same texts with the Popish 
preachers.” 

Here it is plain, that all who transgress these rules about 
preaching, are to be suspended ; and then if they rebel against 
the discipline of the Church, or reject the counsels of the Con- 
sistory, by that rule of the Synod of Alez, and Book of Disci- 
pline, (chap. i. art. 47.) they are to be deposed and censured 
with excommunication. I know not what Mr. Baxter would 
have thought or said of these canons, or how far he would 
have complied with them, either in his own preaching, or cen- 
suring transgressors: but I am sure, after all his tragical out- 
cries against the canon of the Church of England, there is 


ἃ Vol. i. p. 228. chap. iii. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 260.) 
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nothing in it, but what is fully justified by these rules of disci- 
pline in the reformed Church of France. 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE FORTY-NINTH CANON, WHICH FORBIDS MINISTERS, 
WHO ARE NOT LICENSED PREACHERS, TO EXPOUND THE 
SCRIPTURE, &c. THAT THE SAME THING, IN, EFFECT, 
IS DONE IN THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


Tuer words of this canon are, ‘“ No person whatsoever, not 
examined and approved by the bishop of the diocese, or not 
licensed for a sufficient or convenient preacher, shall take upon 
him to expound in his own cure or elsewhere, any scripture or 
matter of doctrine, but shall only study to read plainly and 
aptly (without glossing or adding) the homilies already set 
forth, or hereafter to be published by lawful authority, for the 
confirmation of the true faith, and for the good instruction and 
edification of the people.” 

Mr. Baxter is very angry with this canon, and after his 
usual manner, says, “It binds us to sacrilege, perfidiousness, 
and uncharitable inhumanity. 1. Men are at once made 
Christ’s ministers, and forbid to exercise that which they are 
ordained to. 2. We are laid under the heinous guilt of 
breaking our vow, when they have engaged us to make it; 
and of betraying men’s souls, by omitting a vowed duty. 
3. We are forbidden that which is the duty of every lay- 
Christian that is able, as if they would suppress religion and 
charity itself.” 

This is all the charity Mr. Baxter had for the religion of 
the English Churchmen! I will first show what was the 
practice of the French Church in this matter, and then exa- 
mine his reasons against the English canon. 

As to the case of the French Church, I observe that they 
lay under the same unfortunate necessity for many years after 
the Reformation, that the English Church did; that is, that 
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in many parts of the kingdom they could not have their 
Churches supphed by fit and able preachers, who could com- ~ 
pose sermons of their own for the use of the people; but for 
want of such, they were forced to appoint Calvin’s Homilies 
upon Job to be read publicly in the Churches. And Beza says 
this was done with very great benefit to such Churches as could 
not be better supplied.* 

Ludovicus Capellus considers this matter particularly, and 
his resolution is this: ‘That postils, homilies, and such other 
set forms of preaching, are to be allowed as little in the 
use of the Church as may be; not because they are absolutely 
and simply unlawful, or wholly to be prohibited, but because 
they would be an occasion of sloth and idleness, and breed 
ignorance in pastors. Yet forasmuch as in all places, espe- 
cially in country villages and hamlets, in so great a number 
and multitude of country churches, it would be no easy matter 
to procure so many learned and able ministers, that could of 
themselves continually make new sermons for the edification of 
the people, as their occasions and necessities should require ; it 
is much better that they should read and preach to the people 
either dominical postils, or whole homilies composed by learned 
and pious men, by the public authority of the Church, rather 
than say nothing at all.” To confirm this his opinion and judg- 
ment, he alleges the authority and practice of the Church of 
England. “This,” says he, ‘‘ was heretofore done in England, 
when the Reformation was first begun there; together with 
the Liturgy, a great volume of homilies was composed which 
were read to the people on every Lord’s-day and holy-day, 
by such pastors as could not make sermons of their own. 
And histories tell us, that the same thing was anciently done 
in France by Charles the Great, at whose command his 
master Alcuin is said to have composed a set of homilies, 
which were read in order to the people on all Sundays and 
holydays, the year round. And who knows not, that in all 
the eastern, southern, and northern parts of the world out of 
Europe, in Asia and Africa, there are scarce any pastors 
among the Christians there at this day, that can preach to the 


x Beza, Preefat. in Calvin. Homil. in Jobum. 
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people sermons of their own composing? And is it not better 
they should preach sermons of other men’s composing than 
none at all?” Thus far Capellus.’ 

We see the case of the French and English Church was 
the same: it was not choice but necessity that led them both 
to take the best measures that they could; and the French 
writers are so far from condemning the English Church with 
Mr. Baxter, that they make use of her authority to justify 
their own Church’s practice, in appointing homilies to be read 
to the people in such places, where the pastors had not suffi- 
cient ability and skill to preach sermons of their own com- 
posing. And I have showed elsewhere* that the Dutch 
Churches did the same, in appointing Bullinger’s Decads to 
be read instead of sermons, from the beginning of the Reform- 
ation. 

Let us now hear Mr. Baxter’s arguments against our 
Church’s canon, and consider what they amount to. 1. He 
says, “ Men are at once made Christ’s ministers, and forbid to 
exercise that which they are ordained to.” But are any 


y Capp. Dissert. de Liturgise Formulis Conceptis, part iii. n. ix. x. among 
the Theses Salmur. p. 658, 659. Postille, et homilise, aliseque ejusmodi sacra- 
rum concionum certee et preescriptis verbis conceptse formulse, quantum fieri 
potest, ab ecclesise usu arceri debent, non quod sit earum usus prorsus et sim- 
pliciter illicitus penitusque prohibitus, sed quod pastoribus sit pulvinar ignavise 
et socordise, et fomes ignorantise. Quia tamen ubique, ruri maxime et in pagis 
atque villis, in tanta ecclesiarum rusticanarum frequentia et multitudine, non 
facile haberi possunt tot pastores docti, eruditi, et idonei, qui ipsi per se con- 
ciones ad populi sedificationem perpetuo novas, pro re nata et diversis occasioni- 
bus, cudere et condere possint; satius est multo, vel postillas dominicales, vel 
integras etiam homilias, publica ecclesize auctoritate a viris piis et doctis con- 
fectas, populo ab iis legi et recitari, quam nihil omnino dici.....Id factum 
etiam est olim in Anglia, quum reformatio illic est primum introducta; una 
enim cum liturgize formula confectum est homiliarum crassum volumen, que 
singulis dominicis et diebus festis populo preelegebantur ab illis pastoribus, qui 
de suo proprias habere non poterant. Idem dicunt olim a Carolo Magno in 
Gallia procuratum esse, cujus jussu Alcuinus ejus preceptor fertur homilias 
eonscripsisse, quse toto anno secundum ordinem festorum et dominicarum 
populo preelegebantur. Quis vero nescit, toto psene oriente, meridie et septen- 
trione, extra Europam in Asia et Africa nullos psene esse hodie inter Christianos 
pastores idoneos, qui sacras conciones ad populum de suo penu habere possint? 
Annon satius est, illic alienas, quam nullas omnino habere? 

5 See Book ii. chap. xi. 
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ordained to preach sermons of their own composing, whether 
they be able to compose them or no? Suppose ordination be 
a vow and dedication to the sacred office, as both he and we 
say it is; does the office consist altogether in preaching 
sermons of the minister's own making? What then becomes 
of all the Churches of the east, south, and north, in Asia and 
Africa ; where Capellus tells us the ministers are not able to 
preach sermons of their own, but only homilies, to the people. 
Are such ministers guilty of breach of vow? Or is there no 
performance of the sacred office among them? Were all 
those French and Dutch Churches also without the sacred 
office of preaching, who had no other sermons but Calvin’s 
Homilies, or Bullinger’s Decads read to them! Why, is not 
this preaching the Word of God to the people, as well when 
these sermons are read out of a printed book, as when they 
were first spoken by Bullinger or Calvin, provided it be done 
by a public minister regularly appointed to perform divine 
service? The contrary notion which Mr. Baxter advances, is 
so absurd in itself, and so great a reproach to half the Chris- 
tian world (Churches that Mr. Baxter, upon other occasions, 
expresses a great value for, and often appeals to them), that in 
compliment to them he might have dropped this argument, 
though he had no respect for the Church of England. 

2. But he says, ‘‘ This canon lays us under the heinous guilt 
of breaking our vow, when the Church has engaged us to make 
it ; and of betraying men’s souls, by omitting a vowed duty.” 
This will be best understood by considering the minister’s pro- 
mise at his ordination, which is the covenant and vow he talks 
so much of. For if there be nothing in our ordination promise, 
but what is consistent with this canon, and agreeable to the 
practice of all other Churches, then his whole argument falls 
to the ground. 

Now the covenant made at ordination is, I think, the 
same that is made in other Churches. In our form, it runs 
thus: “4. Are you determined out of the Scriptures to in- 
struct the people committed to your charge? A. I have so 
determined by God's grace.—Q. Will you give your faithful 
diligence always, so to minister the doctrine and sacraments, 
and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, &c. 
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that you may teach the people committed to your care and 
charge, with all diligence to keep and observe the same? A. 
I will so do by the help of the Lord.—Q. Will you be ready 
with all faithful diligence, to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God’s Word, and to use 
both public and private monitions and exhortations, as well to 
the sick, as to the whole, within your cure, as need shall require, 
and occasion shall be given? A. I will, the Lord being my 
helper.” 

Mr. Baxter breaks out into a very indecent and unmannerly 
passion upon this; saying, “Is it not treachery to draw men 
into all these vows, and then to command them never to preach 
or expound any doctrine, &c.? Doth it not come near to an 
atheistical prohibition of religion?” I will not answer railing 
with railing, but ask a few more pertinent and reasonable 
questions. 1. Whether this vow obliges men to preach the 
Gospel precisely after one and the same way? 2. Whether 
reading the Scriptures and Homilies be not preaching God's 
Word to the people? and if a man who is not able to do more, 
. do this carefully and diligently, does he not discharge his ordi- 
nation-vow to the best of his power! If any man say, No; 
then let him answer for the practice of the French Church. 
3. Whether all preachers, notwithstanding their ordination- 
vow, be not under some certain rules and limitations of ecclesi- 
astical laws and discipline, as to the particular exercise of their 
function? I am sure they are in the French Church: for I 
have proved before in the very last chapter, that they are 
limited to a precise form and method in their preaching, which 
they may not transgress under pain of suspension, deposition, 
and excommunication. They must also keep to their own 
parish-churches, and not rove about and preach where they 
please. ‘‘ Ministers shall not be vagrants,” says their Book of 
Discipline,* “nor have liberty to intrude themselves, of their 
own authority, into any place which best pleaseth them.” And 
if they do, they are liable to be deposed. Now this I think, 
is to tie men up to some rules and orders in preaching ; which 
unless they observe, they may not preach at all, notwithstanding 
their covenant and vow at ordination. 4. I ask whether all 

4 Vol. i. p. xxi. chap. i. art. xxiv. 
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preachers be not obliged to conform to those rules and orders 
of any Church, which they themselves have subscribed and 
promised to observe in preaching, praying, administering the 
sacraments, ὅσο. And 5. If they do not conform to them, 
whether they may not lawfully be suspended or deposed, as well 
for their nonconformity to such rules, as for preaching here- 
tical doctrine? 6. Whether if they be silenced or deposed by 
legal authority for such nonconformity, they ought not to sub- 
mit, and leave off preaching (till licensed by the same authority 
again), notwithstanding their vow at ordination? If any man 
says, No, to all these questions, as Mr. Baxter must do by his 
principles, and thinks there is a necessity laid upon him to 
preach the Gospel against all rules and orders of the Church, 
that would put any restraint upon him; then I desire him to 
answer and account for the discipline and practice of the French 
Church, which obliges all her ministers to subscribe to her rule 
about preaching, praying, administering the sacraments, and 
all other points of her discipline ; and if they do not conform 
to those rules, she suspends and deposes them; and then if 
they rebel against her discipline, and preach when silenced, she - 
makes them liable to the heaviest censure of excommunication, 
as I have proved before beyond all possibility of contradiction. 

The result of all is this: either men may be under some limi- 
tations as to preaching, notwithstanding their ordination-vow ; 
or else the French Church sins grievously in laying so many 
limitations upon her ministers, as to the exercise of their gifts 
and talents, after she has ordained them: to use Mr. Baxter's 
phrase, she ‘ treacherously draws men into vows to preach, and 
when she has done that, commands them not to preach ;’ but 
if this be an unjust character of the French Church, it is no 
less a slander of the Church of England. 

8. What Mr. Baxter urges as a further argument, is still a 
greater calumny. He says, “ This canon forbids that which is 
the duty of every lay-christian that is able, as if they would 
suppress religion and charity itself.” I wonder where Mr. 
Baxter’s charity was, when he uttered this. As if it were the 
duty of every lay-christian to compose sermons, and preach 
them publicly to the people! The canon forbids not private 
instructions to any persons, whether licensed preachers or not 
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licensed ; but only confines such as are not thought sufficiently 
qualified to compose sermons of their own, to preach only the 
Scriptures, and homilies set forth by authority for the instruc- 
tion of the people. And the same thing, when necessity re- 
quired it, was done in the Church of France. 

4. But what a priest is that, who must be forbidden to teach 
the people in the Church? If he means by preaching, preach- 
ing of Scripture or homilies, or other public forms composed 
by the Church ; then it is false that any priest is forbidden to 
teach the people in the Church: but if he meant that nothing 
is teaching the people besides preaching sermons of the minis- 
ter’s own composing; I have already proved that to be absurd, 
and contrary to the sense of the French Church, which in 
eases of necessity allows such priests as only read homilies, 
and yet does not think she forbids them to teach the people. 

5. “But if reading the Scripture and homilies will qualify 
men for the priesthood, then one may be a priest, that knows 
no more than an infidel, or atheist ; and if reading will qualify 
men for a benefice, many will study for no more, and the 
_ people will value them accordingly.” Suppose this were true, 
would it not be as true in France as England? But how does 
it appear that a man as ignorant as an atheist, or an infidel, 
may be ordained a priest? Mr. Baxter could not be ignorant 
that our rules admit of no such, if they be professed atheists 
or infidels: and if they be secret ones, they may have 
more knowledge than will qualify them to be made priests, 
and they may perhaps be made priests too, and no Church 
know it, or be able to help it. There will be Julians and 
Judases in all communions, after all the care that is taken 
to prevent them. ‘‘ But if reading will qualify men for a bene- 
fice, many will study for no more, and the people will value 
them accordingly.” What is this to the purpose? Our 
Church never allows of bare readers but only in cases of neces- 
sity, as all other Churches must when they can have no better. . 
This, God be thanked, is not our present case; and therefore 
there is no such danger of an idle and ignorant clergy now: 
for whilst the Church is supplied with a sufficient number of 
able preachers, men must study for a little more than reading, 
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or else the benefices will hardly fall to their share. And so 
Mr. Baxter’s fear of the contempt of the clergy upon that 
account, is answered. 

6. But the grand objection is yet behind, for the sake of 
which all the rest were made. He says, ““ This canon makes 
the ministry arbitrary to the bishop's will. He may bind us 
to the office, and when he hath done, keep us from it. As 
many are kept from it by the new act of uniformity, who are 
denied licenses without new professions, &c. And heretofore 
such excellent men as the world is not worthy of, Ames, 
Bayn, Parker, Hildersham, Dod, &c. have been forbidden to 
preach.” 

Now the sum of this charge amounts only to this, that the 
bishops are arbitrary men, because they act according to law 
and canon. I had thought arbitrary power had signified a 
quite different thing, and that it was impossible for men to be 
arbitrary, so long as they were tied to act by rules; as I am 
sure our bishops are, in granting licences, and such other 
things. If men be qualified for licences by the law, the bishop 
cannot deny them ; but if they be not, it is not the bishop’s 
arbitrary will, but the law that denies them. And this is the 
case of nonconformists: it is not the will of the bishop, but 
the law that denies them licences. And the same law denies 
them licences in France ; as appears from the case of Morelly, 
and Mr. Welsh, and what I have discoursed in the foregoing 
chapter, and other places” of this book. So that if men were 
never so excellent in other respects, if they would not conform 
to the laws and discipline of France; classes and synods had 
as much arbitrary power (if we must needs call it so) to deny 
them licences, or take them away by silencing, or deposing 
them, as any bishops in England have. And ministers there 
did not presume to think this power unlawful, or that they 
might lawfully act against it. Yea, I must add, that those 
. excellent men Mr. Baxter speaks of, were of the same opinion : 
they had this one excellent quality (which, though he did not 
think fit to mention, yet to their praise be it spoken) that 
when they were silenced for their nonconformity, they did not 

b See book i. chap. v. and book iv. chap. iii. 
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think themselves obliged by their ordination-covenant to set 
up separate meetings, or preach against the rules of the 
Church, and will of their superiors. Three of the five Mr. 
Baxter mentions, I am sure were of this opinion. Parker 
wrote against the separation, and wished it had never been 
made. “« Utinam, o utinam, nata nunquam fuisset,”* are his 
words about it. 

Hildersham was four times silenced during the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth, King James I., and King Charles I. Yet 
it does not appear by his printed lectures, that he ever took 
upon him to preach in the intervals.4 

Mr. Dod refused to preach, when deprived for refusal of sub- 
scription in the third year of King James. And to a certain 
minister, urging him with Mr. Baxter’s argument from the 
ordination-vow, That he was a minister not of man, but of 
Jesus Christ ; he replied, It is true, he was a minister of Jesus 
Christ, but by man, and not from Christ, as the apostles only 
were ; and therefore if by the laws of men he was prohibited 
preaching, he ought to obey :—and never did preach till his 
patron, Mr. Knightly, procured him a licence from archbishop 
Abbot.° 

This was not according to Mr. Baxter’s principle, who 
reckons preaching without a licence so necessary a duty, by 
reason of the ordination-vow ; that not to preach when silenced 
by authority, is no less a sin, with him, than breach of covenant, 
and omitting a vowed duty. These old nonconformists were 
of another opinion; and if the principles and practice of the 
present nonconformists be more agreeable to Mr. Baxter's 
notion, yet they may consider that they differ as much from 
the principles of these excellent men, as they do from the rules 
of the French Church and the Church of England. 

Now I hope I have satisfied all Mr. Baxter’s objections 
against this canon, which restrains ordained ministers from 
preaching without a licence, in some certain cases, when the 
law requires it; having made it appear, that there is nothing 


¢ Parker, de Politia Eccles. lib. i. cap. xiv. n. 1. 

4 See G. G.’s History of the Church of Great Britain, p. 302, and Hildersham’s 
Lectures on 51st Psalm. 

¢ See Sir Henry Yelverton’s Preface to Bishop Morton of Episcopacy, p. 47. 
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singular in our Church’s practice, nor any objection against it, 
but what is equally levelled at the rules and discipline of the 
reformed Church of France. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE FIFTY-FIFTH CANON, WHICH SPEAKS OF PRAYER 
BEFORE SERMON: AND THE FIFTY-SEVENTH, WHICH FOR- 
BIDS PERSONS TO GO FOR BAPTISM AND THE COMMUNION 
FROM THEIR OWN PARISH-CHURCHES, BECAUSE THEIR OWN 
MINISTER IS NOT A PREACHER. 


Tne 55th canon I had not here mentioned, but only to justify 
the common practice of our ministers in using a form of prayer 
before sermon, different from any enjoined in the Common 
Prayer-Book. Mr. Baxter, in his English Nonconformity,‘ 
charges all ministers with breach of covenant, ‘“ Because 
having subscribed, that they will use in public prayer the forms 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, and no other, they 
yet do in the pulpits, before sermons, use other forms.” As if 
the subscription of the 36th canon could not in common sense 
be understood any otherwise, but so as to clash and interfere 
with the 55th. When yet it is plain enough to any candid . 
and ingenuous reader, that they speak of different things, which 
may very well consist with one another. The 36th canon speaks 
of such offices, for which there are forms prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the meaning of subscription is, 
that for such offices as the Common Prayer-Book specifies, 
(and there are forms there prescribed,) the minister will use 
those forms, and no other: but it does not mean (as Mr. 
Baxter disingenuously strains it) that in other offices, for 
which there is no form there, the minister shall use no form at 
all, though otherwise permitted or enjoined, as this office of 
praying before sermon is by the 55th canon. The canons are 
to be understood according to the subject-matter they treat of, 


f Chap. viii. p. 43. 
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and limited to that, and then there is no contradiction between 
them. Otherwise the French Church, and all other Churches 
which have stinted liturgies, would be guilty of breach of cove- 
nant as well as the Church of England. But of this I have 
spoken enough before, book iii. c. 1. 

Here I only observe further, that the 55th canon does not 
confine ministers precisely to a form, but leaves them at liberty, 
either to use that form, or one to the same effect. And there- 
fore if there be some little difference in the minister’s practice, 
if some use these very words here set down in the canon, and 
others vary a little from them ; neither the one, nor the other 
are to be censured, for a modest use of that liberty which the 
canon allows them. Which I say, lest any should condemn 
the one as formalists, and the other as nonconformists. The 
next canon against which Mr. Baxter has any thing to say, is 
the 57th: which says, the sacraments are not to be refused 
at the hands of unpreaching ministers. But the reason of 
making this canon, does sufficiently vindicate it from all his 
exceptions, which are only a repetition of some things already 
answered in the former chapter. The reason of the canon is 
assigned in the canon itself: ‘‘ Whereas divers persons, seduced 
by false teachers, do refuse to have their children baptized by 
8 minister that is no preacher, and to receive the holy commu- 
nion at his hands in the same respect, as though the virtue of 
those sacraments did depend upon his ability to preach ; foras- 
much as the doctrine both of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
is so sufficiently set down in the Book of Common Prayer to 
be used at the administration of the said sacraments, as nothing 
can be added unto it that is material or necessary; we do 
require and charge every such person seduced as aforesaid, to 
reform that their wilfulness, and to submit to the order of the 
Church in that behalf; both the said sacraments being equally 
effectual, whether they be ministered by a minister that is no 
preacher, or one that is a preacher.” Upon this ground, the 
canon ordereth obstinate offenders in this kind to be presented, 
suspended, and excommunicated, if they do not amend; and 
requires ministers not to receive any such to the communion, 
which are not of his own parish, nor baptize their children, 
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thereby strengthening them in their said errors, under pain of 
suspension. 

This plainly shows, that this canon was only designed to 
prevent a growing error, which Mr. Baxter cannot deny to be 
an error: “ But he thinks notwithstanding, all men ought to 
be allowed the liberty to choose better pastors than ignorant 
readers, as their need and God’s law oblige them; and then 
it is their duty to communicate with him whom they take for 
their pastor.”¢ 

Let us try whether this be agreeable to the French Disci- 
pline; and in order to it, canvass a little their doctrine and 
sentiments upon these three points: 1. Whether it be lawful 
for the people to leave their own ministers, whom their supe- 
riors set over them, and take others for their pastors, whom 
they shall think fit to choose for their greater edification? 2. 
Whether he who refuses the sacraments from the hands of an 
unpreaching minister, because he is such, be justly liable to 
censure! 3. Whether that minister, who encourages men in 
either of those practices, be not worthy of suspension ? 

For the first point, it is plainly determined by their Discipline, 
which, as it allows the people no hand in choosing their pastors, 
as I have evidently proved before "ἢ so neither does it permit 
them to leave their own parish-church and minister, and as- 
semble themselves constantly with any other. ‘“ The faithful 
(says their Book of Discipline,') who make a trade of hearing 
the Word of God in one church, and of receiving the sacra- 
ments in another, shall be censured, and by the advice of the 
colloquy [classis], or provincial synod, they shall be appointed 
to join themselves unto that church which is nearest and most 
convenient for them.” This I presume means their own parish- 
church. 

Another canon says, ““ Ministers are advised not to receive 
the members of any other Churches unto the Lord’s Supper, 
without a sufficient attestation produced by them, under the 


& English Nonconformity, chap. xxxii. 
h Book iv. chap. v. 
i Vol. i. p. xlviii. chap. xii. art. xiii. 
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hands of their pastors or elders, if it may be had.” Synod of 
Paris,* 1565. 

A third canon says, “ Synods and colloquies [classes] shall 
consult how to fix the limits and extent of that Church, wherein 
a minister shall exercise his ordinary calling.” Synod of 
Rochelle,! 1581. 

It seems they had parish-bounds, as well as we: and it 
belonged to classes and synods to fix them, and choose minis- 
ters for them; and they had power to confine both ministers 
and people to their own parish-church, and would not suffer 
any man to forsake his own pastor, and choose a better for 
himself, and communicate ordinarily with such a pastor in pre- 
judice of that pastor whom they had appointed.— All this is as 
evident from these canons, as the sun at noonday. 

2. Hence it follows also, that where reading ministers were 
allowed, men might not leave them, and go to other parishes 
for baptism, or the Lord’s Supper, on pretence that such 
ministers were not qualified to administer the sacraments ; 
because they read Calvin’s homilies instead of preaching ser- 
mons of their own composing. For the canons make no ex- 
ceptions of parishes which had only such readers, and conse- 
quently confined the people to receive the sacraments froin 
them, as well as others. 

Besides, their writers tell us, that a sermon of the minister’s 
own composing is not necessary to be preached at the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments ; it was sufficient to read that homily, 
or discourse about baptism, or the Lord’s Supper, which is set 
down in their liturgy, in a certain form of words, which the 
minister was bound to use, containing an explication of the 
nature of each sacrament, and the words of institution, ὅσα. 
which therefore they called ‘ verbum concionatorium et preedi- 
catum,’ the word preached ; and made it essential to the sacra- 
ments, and a necessary part of their consecration. For prayer, 
together with this repetition of the words of institution decla- 
ring the nature and use of the sacraments, makes up their form 
of consecration, as it does ours. But the minister’s sermon 


E Vol. i. p. 66. chap. xi. art. xxvi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 69. n. iii.) 
1 Vol. i. p. 139. chap. iii. art. xxxviii. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 152. τι. xxxvii.) 
Book of Discipline, vol. i. p. xxx. 
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before the sacraments might be made, or let alone, without 
any detriment to the sacraments themselves; or omission of 
any thing material and necessary to their administration. As 
Chamier answers Bellarmin, who pretended to say, that Pro- 
testants made a minister’s sermon necessary to the right admi- 
nistration of the sacraments: he tells him, this is false, for they 
distinguished between the minister's sermon, and the ‘ verbum 
concionatorium et consecratorium,’ that is, the form of conse- 
cration in their liturgies. The one was used, ‘non propter 
essentiam sacramenti, sed propter ordinem ecclesiz,’ not be- 
cause it was of the essence of the sacrament, but because it 
was an order of the Church, &c. But the other did properly 
belong to the sacraments, and was so essential to them, that 
they were not, or could not be, sacraments without it.” 

This is agreeable to the doctrine of our canon, that all 
things material, necessary, and essential to the sacraments, are 
contained in our forms of administration, and therefore the 
sacraments may be rightly and duly administered by those 
forms, by a minister who makes no other sermon, but only 
that which those forms contain, read audibly and reverently to 
the people. This is what the French call ‘verbum sacramen- 
tale preedicatum,’ in opposition to the popish muttering of the 
words of consecration. 

But Mr. Baxter says, “If mere reading will make a pastor, 
then all this may be done by a woman, or a boy of twelve years 
of age, who can read as well as such a pastor.” This may be 
agreeable to Mr. Baxter’s principles, who, in another place, 


τὰ Chamier. Panstrat. vol. iv. de Sacram. lib. i. cap. xv. ἢ. xi. Quid igitur 
illi veniebat in mentem, quum queereret, utrum concio sit essentialis, an non? 
Aut concionem potius quid appellat? Cur mutat verbum concionatorium in 
concionem? Nam nos quidem solemus concionem appellare, pastoris orationem, 
explicantis applicantisque locum aliquem ex scripturis. Hane cur suspicaretur 
essentialem dici sacramentis, nihil est prorsus cause. Nam ea est ejusmodi 
plerumque, ut de baptismo peculiariter nihil agat; de coena etiam duntaxat 
nihil, nisi seriam adhortationem ad ejus usum legitimum. Fateor preire con- 
cionem utrique sacramento: sed id nos scimus fieri non propter essentiam 
sacramenti, sed propter ordinem ecclesiz... Mitte ergo concionem, a qua 
prorsus distinctee sunt liturgiee, in quibus vere continetur verbum illud conse- 
cratorium simul et concionatorium, proprie pertinens ad sacramenta, quod nos 
quidem tam essentiale statuimus, ut sine eo nulla omnino esse, aut esse posse 
τ sacramenta certissimi simus. : 
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reckons the sacraments valid, though ministered by such a boy 
as Athanasius was; but it is not according to the principles 
either of the French or English Church, who require not only 
reading, but a solemn ordination, or vocation, and mission of 
ministers, to qualify them to administer the sacraments; and 
they never grant this commission to women, or boys of twelve 
years old. Therefore Mr. Baxter's instance was not parallel. 

. There is as little sense or modesty in his other comparison. 
“* A Turk, that believeth not the Gospel, may read it: and 
you may write it on a pillar, and that may teach men; and yet 
pillars and books are not pastors.” Are not these very decent 
expressions for reading ministers, to make Turks, and pillars, 
and posts of them, after the Church has made them readers in 
cases of great necessity, when she cannot be supplied with 
others? But perhaps he thought they were as good words as 
they deserved: for he says, “" They want essential abilities to 
make them true ministers of Christ. Since essential ability 
as certainly reacheth to the work of teaching, as to adminis- 
tering sacraments.” Be that so, that an ability to teach is 
essential to the ministry.; yet the manner of teaching, either 
by compositions of their own, or by publishing the authorized 
compositions of the Church, may still be left at liberty: and it 
is evident, the French Church by teaching, does not mean 
what Mr. Baxter means; that is, preaching a sermon of the 
minister's own composing, but a solemn preaching of those 
forms of the Church, which contain the whole doctrine of the 
sacraments, and all that is necessary to be said or done in 
those matters, either to perform those sacred mysteries aright, 
or instruct the people in the knowledge of them. They call 
this Gospel teaching, though Mr. Baxter is pleased to say, it 
is no more than women and boys of twelve years old may per- 
form; nay, Turks, and pillars, and books, may teach men as 
well as this; with reverence to the French Church be it spoken. 
As if pillars and books could speak with the tongues of men ; 
or Turks, or women, or boys, though they could speak, and 
read, could do it authoritatively in public offices, without God’s 
commission, and the Church’s ordination. I believe the disci- 
pline of the French Church was not so remiss,.as to have let 
such undecent reflections upon the meanest of the reading 
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clergy, pass without a censure: but I am sure it gave no en- 
couragement to the people to contemn her offices of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, because they were administered without 
a sermon: for, according to her doctrine, the very offices 
themselves are an instructive sermon; and he that goes from 
his own parish-church upon the contrary notion, acts against 
her discipline, and incurs her censure. 

3. And much more liable to punishment were the ministers, 
if they either encouraged any such notion, or received commu- 
nicants from other parishes, against their common rules and 
discipline. For all ministers were under the obligation of sub- 
scription and oath to observe their discipline, and liable to the 
censure of classes and synods, if they transgressed it: they 
might be admonished, suspended, silenced, excommunicated, and 
deposed, only for receiving communicants from other parishes, 
in contempt of their laws and discipline. And if this was no 
fault thus to censure ministers in France, it cannot be a rea- 
sonable charge against the Church of England. Especially, 
when it is considered that there is a good reason for the canon: 
for, in cases of necessity, when the Church cannot supply every _ 
cure with a preaching minister, it is fitting she should take the 
best care of them otherwise that she can, by placing ministers 
of less abilities to perform divine offices, according to the 
forms which are prescribed for them; and when she has done 
that, it is as fitting she should secure such ministers, and their 
ministry from contempt, and the people from such erroneous 
opinions as that is, that the virtue of the sacraments depends 
upon the minister’s ability to preach. And the preventing 
these mischiefs is all that this canon intended. But the reason 
of the canon being now in a great measure ceased, by God’s 
blessing, there is seldom or never occasion to put the canon in 
execution ; and consequently, as little occasion, if men would 
be reasonable, to clamour against it. Besides that, except in © 
this one case of the sacraments (the due administration of 
which is so well provided for by our public forms) the canon 
does not prohibit the people to have recourse to other ministers 
upon some occasions. The exhortation before the communion 
expressly allows this liberty to such as are troubled in mind, 
“If there be any of you, who by this means cannot quiet his 
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own conscience herein, but requireth further comfort or 
counsel, let him come to me, or to some other discreet and 
learned minister of God’s Word, and open his grief,” ὅσο. And 
the 28th canon only notes such as come often and commonly 
from other parishes to hear sermons; in which case, the 
minister is bound to take notice of them, but not upon every 
single occasion, unless they offer themselves to the communion ; 
in which case, he is to remit them home to their own parish- 
churches. And in this whole affair, the Church of England 
goes upon no other grounds, nor acts by any other rules, than 
what I have showed to be agreeable to the rules and disci- 
pline of the French Churches. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE FIFTY-EIGHTH CANON, WHICH TREATS OF THE 
HOOD AND SURPLICE: THE SIXTY-FIFTH, WHICH RE- 
QUIRES MINISTERS TO DENOUNCE RECUSANTS, AND EX- 
COMMUNICATE PERSONS EVERY SIX MONTHS: AND THE 
SIXTY-EIGHTH, WHICH ENJOINS MINISTERS TO BAPTIZE, 
AND BURY WITHOUT DELAY. 


Two of these canons have already been considered in pre- 
ceding parts of this discourse: the 58th I have spoken to in 
the third book, chap. vii., which treats of the ornaments of 
the Church, used in the second year of the reign of king 
Edward VI. And the 68th canon, with Mr. Baxter’s objec- 
tions against it, I have considered in the same book, chap. xix. 
and xxii., where I treat of the forms of baptism and burial. 
All that remains, therefore, to be spoken in this chapter, is of 
the 65th canon, about denouncing recusants, &c. The words 
of the canon are these, “" All ordinaries shall, in their several 
jurisdictions, carefully see, and give order, that as well 
those, who for obstinate refusing to frequent divine service,— 
as those also, especially of the better sort and condition, who 
for notorious contumacy, or other notable crimes, stand law- 
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fully excommunicate,—be every six months ensuing, as well in 
the parish-church, as in the cathedral church of the diocese, 
in which they remain, by the minister openly in time of divine 
service upon some Sunday, denounced, and declared excom- 
municate, that others may be thereby both admonished to 
refrain their company and society, and excited the rather to 
procure out a writ, De Excommunicato capiendo,” ὅσο. 

The plain design of this canon is no more than to make 
obstinate offenders known to the Church, after they are once 
lawfully excommunicated, that all persons may shun and avoid 
their company, as by apostolical precept they are obliged to 
do. It was the old rule of the primitive Catholic Church, and 
is still the standing rule of the French Discipline. As is 
evident, 1. From their form of excommunication, which runs 
in these terms: ‘Inthe name and by the authority of our 
Lord Jesus, by the advice and authority of the pastors and 
elders assembled in colloquy [classis], and of the consistory of 
this Church, we have cut off, and do cut off, N. N. from the 
communion of the Church of God: we do excommunicate and 
deprive him of the fellowship of saints, that so he may be unto 
you as a pagan, or publican; and that among true believers 
he may be an anathema and execration. Let his company be 
reputed contagious ! and his example possess your souls with 
astonishment,” &c. The conclusion is, “If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maranatha ! 
Amen !”® 

2. Next after this, they gave notice of his excommunication 
to all other Churches, that he that was excommunicated in 
one Church, might be excluded and avoided in all others. 
Synod of Lyons,° 1563. ““ Vagrants, heretics, and schismatics, 
shall be notified unto all Churches, that they may be aware of 
them.” 

Now, if the excommunication be lawful at first, and may be 
published in the congregation once, and notified to all other 
Churches; I see no harm in denouncing the same persons 


n See this form in the Book of Discipline, vol. i. p. xxxiii. chap. v. art. xvii. 
and in the Synod of Alez, 1620. vol. ii. p. 36. chap. x. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 182.) 
© Vol. i. p. 34. chap. ix. art. xxv. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 35. n. ii.) 
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excommunicate every six months, in case they do not reform, 
- and obtain absolution. Nor has Mr. Baxter any thing to say 
against that: but his exceptions are, 1. “That it makes 
ministers the agents of laymen’s excommunicating; and 
2. the instruments of godly men’s excommunications, and 
ruins.” P 

To the first of these I have fully answered before in the first 
chapter of this book, which discusses the point of canonical 
obedience. And I could better have answered the second, had 
he specified whom he means by godly men, that ministers are 
obliged by this canon to excommunicate and ruin. But to 
make some conjecture, and guess at his meaning: I suppose, 
1. He did not mean popish recusants by godly men; nor 
2. such as stand lawfully excommunicated for notable crimes : 
therefore he must mean, 3. such as are excommunicated for 
notorious contumacy against the orders and discipline of the 
Church. For none but these three sorts are mentioned in 
the canon. Now then the question is, Whether these men 
may be lawfully excommunicated? And if this be to be deter- 
mined by the rules of the French Discipline, the matter is 
already decided. For they excommunicate all who either 
despise the admonitions of the Consistory, or rebel against 
the discipline of the Church; of which I have given some 
proofs before‘ out of the Synod of Alez, (chap. x. art. xxii.) 
and the Book of Discipline, (chap. i. art. xlvii.) I add here 
two canons of the first Synod of Paris,’ 1559, (where the first 
model of their Discipline was framed,) to show that this was 
ever an invariable rule among them. In that synod “ Persons 
who are to be excommunicated, and cut off, not only from the 
sacrament, but from all communion with the whole Church, 
are specified under the titles of heretics, contentious persons, 
rebels against the Consistory, traitors to the Church,” &c. 

And the next canon says,’ ‘‘ Such as are excommunicate for 
heresy, schism, treason, and rebellion against the Church— 


P Baxter’s English Nonconformity, chap. xxii. 

4 Book iv. chap. ix. 

τ Vol. i. p. 5. chap. ii. art. xxix. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 6. n. xxx.) 
8 Ibid. art. xxx. (Aymon, art. xxxi.) 
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shall be denounced excommunicate persons before the people, 
together with the cause of their excommunication.” 

I will not say whether this was to excommunicate godly 
men or no; but I am sure it gives contumacious persons both 
as hard names, and as severe treatment, as any they have 
from the Church of England. And if there be no writ de 
Excommunicato capiendo mentioned in the French synods, yet 
there is in the ordinances of Geneva, where the magistrates 
support the Church, and vindicate her authority, by punishing 
contumacious persons with imprisonment, banishment, and 
sometimes death itself. For the proof of which, we need go 
no further than Calvin’s Epistles ; one of which gives us the 
heads of their Ecclesiastical Discipline, where the first article 
runs in this style, “If any one spread doctrines contrary to 
the received doctrine of the Church, and upon admonition 
persist obstinate, and pertinaciously addicted to his error, 
then let him be suspended from the Lord’s Supper, and com- 
plained of to the senate, deferatur ad senatum.” The next 
article is in the same style: “If any persons neglect the 
sacred assemblies, and it appear to be done out of contempt, 
&c., after three admonitions let them be suspended from the 
Lord’s Supper, and information be given to the magistrate 
against them.” ἢ 

Now the reason of giving information to the magistrate in 
such cases, was, as Calvin words it a little after," ‘“‘ That such 
obdurate and undisciplinable men might be corrected with 


Calvin. Epist. ad Magistr. Genev. p. 76. Si quis dogmata spargat recepteo 
in ecclesia doctrinse contraria, amice et fraterne moneatur: si acquiescat, re- 
mittatur sine ulla infamise nota: si pervicax fuerit vel pertinacius addictus sit 
errori suo, serio moneatur, donec judicet Consistorium majori severitate opus 
esse ; ac tunc quidem interdicatur illi usus coense, et deferatur ad senatum. ... 
Si qui sacros conventus negligant, ut palam appareat, id contemtu fieri . . si qui 
obstinate in deterius pergant, postquam ter fuerint moniti, prohibeantur ab usu 
coens, idque magistratui indicetur. 

ἃ Calvin. ibid. p. 77. Ut duros et indomitos homines coérceatis, quibus con- 
temtui est spiritualis correctio. .. Postquam Consistorium suis partibus fuerit 
functum, jubetur ad vos magistratus deferre, ne contemtores impune adversus 
ecclesiam lasciviant. Atque ita distincta est ratio, ut penes Consistorium jus 
excommunicandi maneat, vos autem imperio coérceatis rebelles, ubi ita visum 
fuerit. 
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civil punishments, who contemned the spiritual—After the 
Consistory has performed their part, they are commanded to 
inform you, the magistrates, that despisers of the Church 
should not wantonly trample upon her authority. It is the 
Consistory’s right to excommunicate, and in your power to 
correct, as you see fit, those that rebel against it.” 

See also his Epistle to Menso Poppius ;’ where, speaking 
of such as contemn the censures of the Church, he says, “I 
see not what the elders have more to do, unless it be to move 
the magistrates to handle them a little more severely.” 

This I think is equivalent to a writ de Excommunicato 
capiondo, and makes the Geneva discipline as liable to Mr. 
Baxter's exception in every respect, as the present canon of 
the English Church. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF THE SEVENTY-SECOND CANON, AND THE RULE FOR 
APPOINTING PUBLIC FASTS IN THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


Amonce other things excepted against by Nonconformists, the 
prescription of the 72nd canon is one. That canon enjoins, 
“That no minister, or ministers, shall without licence, and 
direction of the bishop of the diocese first obtained, and had 
under his hand and seal, appoint, and keep any solemn fasts, 
either publicly, or in private houses, other than such as by 
law are, or by public authority shall be, appointed; nor shall 
they be wittingly present at any of them, under pain of sus- 
pension for the first fault, of excommunication for the second, 
and of deposition from the ministry for the third. Neither 
shall any minister (not licensed as is aforesaid) presume to 
appoint or hold any meetings for sermons,—nor attempt by 
fasting and prayer to cast out any devil,” &c. 

Mr. Baxter, in his scurrilous way, compares this to the for- 


y P. 205. Nihil senioribus restare video, nisi ut magistratum exstimulent ad 
eos durius coércendos, 
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bidding Christianity, or reading Scripture in a known tongue, 
and to the forbidding law, and the use of reason; and asks, 
Are not those men over-subject to prelacy, that will swear 
obedience in this, any more than against preaching the 
gospel ? 

Yet as subject as he makes these men to prelacy, the 
ministers of France are as subject to the orders of the pres- 
bytery, and swear the same canonical obedience to them. 
For, by a canon of their Church Discipline,* all fasts are to be 
held only at the appointment and discretion of the Church. 
“In times of sore persecution, and of war, pestilence, or 
famine, or any other grievous affliction ; item, when as ministers 
of the Gospel are to be ordained, and when as question is moved 
about calling a national synod, one day or more may be set 
apart for public and extraordinary prayers and fasting; yet 
without any scruple or superstition: and all this’ shall be 
done upon mature consideration of the grounds and causes of 
these providences. And the Churches shall be advised to 
celebrate the fast, as much as possibly they can, at the same 
time,” &c. 

Now, does not this suppose, that it belongs only to the 
governors of the Church, and not to every individual minister, 
to appoint the times of solemn fasting? Else why should they 
limit particular Churches, both as to the causes and times of 
fasting ; as it is plain they do in this canon. 

But there was another canon made in the Synod of Rochelle,” 
1607, which speaks more express to the purpose. It was 
made by way of observation on the aforesaid canon of their 
Discipline.“ Their licence is given to particular Churches to 
celebrate a fast, they first consulting with their neighbour- 
churches, and on great and urgent causes, for which they shall 
be accountable unto the classes and provincial synods.” It 
seems they must not do it of their own head, but by the advice 
of a classis. And is it not as reasonable to have recourse to a 
bishop in an episcopal Church, as to a classis in a presbyterian ? 


* Baxter’s Engl. Nonconformity, chap. xxxv. 
& Vol. i. p. 43. chap. x. art. iii. 
b Vol. i. p. 268. chap. iii, art. xxi. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 306.) 
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Change but a few terms, and Mr. Baxter’s questions will now 
hold as well against the Church of France, as the Church of 
England. “ Do you not think that they make very unworthy 
men ministers, or that they change or maim the pastoral office, 
when no minister, no, not the wisest, may be trusted to fast 
and pray with his neighbours? What jealousies have such a 
clergy of one another, and of preaching, and fasting, and pray- 
ing? What if some neighbours have some great temptations, 
some great guilt, some great danger, by a plague, or the like, 
or some great affliction; some friends near death, or some im- 
portant business of great moment, as marriage, travel, naviga- 
tion, ὅσο. Must the bishop know (must a classis or the neigh- 
bouring churches know) all their secrets that their pastor at 
home must know? Are not those unworthy ministers, that 
be not fit to be trusted to fast and pray with their people, 
while the law is open to punish all abuses of it? (while they 
stand accountable to classes and provincial synods for their 
abuses of it?) And are not those over-subject to prelacy (over- 
subject to presbytery) that will swear obedience in this, any 
more than against preaching the Gospel ?” 

Who sees not that the Church of France is as much involved 
in this charge, as the Church of England, for putting unworthy 
men into the ministry, who cannot be trusted to fast and pray 
with their people, without consulting a classis, or their neigh- 
bouring churches. 

But I have one thing further to say upon this point, that 
the French canons limit their ministers to do nothing without 
licence, in many other cases as material as that of solemn fasts. 
They have a general rule in the Book of Discipline,* “‘ That no 
Church shall assume unto itself a power of undertaking busi- 
ness of great consequence, in which the interest or damage of 
other Churches may be concerned, without the advice and 
consent of the provincial synod, if it may possibly be convened. 
And in case the affair be urgent, it shall at least be commu- 
nicated by letters unto some other Churches in the province, 
and they shall receive and take their advice about it.” 

In the same chapter, art. 4, this general rule is particularized 


© Vol. i. p. xxxvi. chap. vi. art. ii. 
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in a special instance of entering upon disputes with the Papists 
about religion, where it is ordered, “That no ministers shall 
attempt a public disputation, but with the advice of their 
Consistory, and of a select number of pastors, who for this 
purpose shall be chosen by the colloquies [classes], or provin- 
cial synods. They shall not adventure upon any dispute or 
general conference, without the advice of all the Churches 
assembled in a national synod; upon pain, if ministers act 
otherwise, of being declared apostates, and deserters of the 
Church’s union.” 

Now is it not as proper to take the advice of the bishop 
before a man appoints a solemn fast, or goes about to cast out 
a devil, as it is before he enters upon a solemn disputation ? 
And yet we see, the Church of France would not allow any 
private minister to undertake this without consulting a classis 
or synod, lest some inconvenience should happen thereby, for 
which the whole Church would suffer in her reputation. And 
that I take to be the true reason of the 72nd canon of our 
Church also; and whatever is said against it by Mr. Baxter 
or others, it is but a reasonable and proper caution. For, it is 
better to have the ablest ministers under some limitation, than 
that the Church should be exposed by the follies and indiscre- 
tions of some, who have not ability to judge what is always 
proper to be done in such extraordinary cases, as appointing of 
solemn fasts, or casting out devils. 
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CHAPTER XI1V. 


OF THE RESPECT PAID TO THE NATIONAL SYNODS IN THE 
FRENCH CHURCH, AND THAT 1T IS GREATER THAN IS 
REQUIRED BY THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH 
CANON OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue next canon Mr. Baxter and others except against, is the 
139th, which is in these words, “ Whosoever shall hereafter 
affirm, that the sacred synod of this nation, in the name of 
Christ, and by the king’s authority assembled, is not the true 
Church of England by representation, let him be excommuni- 
cate, and not restored till he repent, and publicly revoke this 
his wicked error.” 

Two things they have to except against this: 1. That a 
national synod is not the true Church of England by represen- 
tation ; and secondly, if it were, yet they cannot consent, and 
swear to publish an excommunication against any one that 
denies it, as the canon requires. 

But if they were ministers of the French Church, they must 
be obliged to consent to both these. For they must subscribe, 
and swear to the confession of faith, as the confession of the 
French Church; to the discipline, as the discipline of the Church; 
to the canons of the synods, as the canons of the Church. Now, 
how come all these to be the confession, the discipline, and the 
canons of the French Church, unless it be, that the synods in 
which they were made, were the French Church by represen- 
tation? Is it because they are received and confirmed after- 
wards in particular Churches? No, but because their pastors 
in provincial synods choose their deputies, and send them in 
their name, and with their commission, to represent all their 
Churches. Whence it is, that a national synod becomes their 
Church representative. And I know no difference betwixt 

VOL. IX. υ 
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their synods and ours in this respect, save only, that they swear 
beforehand to observe and execute all the decrees that shall 
be made in the synod, to which they send them; which we do 
not. For in England we have no such anticipating oath, but 
in France they have, in this form appointed by the Synod of 
Vitre,? 1617: ‘“ We promise before God, to submit ourselves 
to all that shall be concluded and determined in your holy 
assembly, to obey and execute it to the utmost of our power ; 
being persuaded that God will preside among you, and lead 
you, by his Holy Spirit, into all truth and equity, by the rule 
of his Word, for the good and edification of his Church,” ὅσο. 
This oath is always inserted into the letters of disputation, by 
the pastors which send their respective deputies to the national 
synod, whereby they acknowledge the synod not only to be the 
Church representative, but next to infallible. 

After this, can we think they would allow any man ἐπῆν 
to call in question the authority of a national synod, and dis- 
pute whether it was the Church representative or not? And 
whilst they decree excommunication in many particular cases 
against those who transgress but some single canons, suffer 
those to go uncensured, who strike at the foundation of their 
authority, and deny the very essence of their constitution? If 
all their pastors swear to observe this discipline, are they not 
then under oath to excommunicate such as refuse to subject 
them to it? And much more those who speak contemptuously 
of the synods that made it? And if this be the case of all the 
ministers of France, they could never think (whatever our Dis- 
senters may) that the requiring obedience to the 139th canon 
was a just cause for separation. For they have declared over 
and over again, that the contempt of national synods is a 
crime of very pernicious consequence, and by no means to be 
endured. Their Book of Discipline ὁ orders all Churches to 
be informed, ‘ That their ecclesiastical assemblies of classes 
and synods, whether provincial or national, were the bands 
and buttresses of their concord and union against schisms, 
heresies, and all other inconveniences; that so they might dis- 


ἃ Vol. i. p. 478. chap. ii. art. i. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 85. n. xx.) 
6 Vol. i. p. xxxvii. chap. vi. art. v. 
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charge their duty in the use of means, for the continuance 
and upholding of those ecclesiastical- assemblies.” 

And the Synod of Montauban adds further to this canon, 
“ That if any Churches refused payment of their contributions, 
to the defraying those expenses, which are unavoidably con- 
tracted by journeys, and attendance in those synodical assem- 
blies, that they should be deprived of the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, and be reputed deserters of that holy union which ought 
to be preserved among them. And all ministers in such 
Churches are interdicted the exercise of their ministry, upon 
pain of being denounced schismatics.” ἢ 

Now what is this but the severest. excommunication, to lay 
Churches under interdict, and deny them the Gospel-ministry ὃ 
Yet ministers are obliged by this canon, and their oath of 
obedience, so to treat whole Churches for their contempt of 
synods, upon pain of being denounced schismatics them- 
selves. 

There are many other decrees of the like nature in their 
national synods: I will only add one more out of the Synod of 
Rochelle, 1607, where even a provincial synod is severely cen- 
sured for transgressing a decree of the national Synod of Gap: 
and it is declared to he a crime of very dangerous consequence ; 
because, if provincial synods shall slight the authority of the 
national, they will open the flood-gates, to let in upon us a 
deluge of unseen mischiefs. 

If provincial synods may not slight national synods, much 
less may particular persons be allowed to speak any thing dero- 
gatory or contemptuously of them: and if they do, it may be 
8 crime deserving excommunication, which is all that the 139th 
canon asserts. 

What has there been alleged, will serve for an answer also 
to the exceptions made by Mr. Baxter to the two last canons. 
The former of which is, can. 140, ““ Whosoever shall affirm, 
that no manner of persons, either of the clergy or laity, not 
being then particularly assembled in the said sacred synod, are 
to be subject to the decrees thereof, in causes ecclesiastical, 


f Vol. i. p. 159. chap. iii. art. x. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 177.) 
& Vol. i. p. 281. chap. ix. art. i. (Aymon, vol. i. p. 317.) 
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made and ratified by the king’s majesty’s supreme authority, 
as not having given their voice to them: let him be excommu- 
cated,” ὅσα. 

His exception against this, is, “That he thinks it unjust 
to excommunicate any such person, because even general 
councils do not bind the absent, till they receive them: the 
French for a long time received not the Council of Trent, nor 
many Churches other councils.”* 

But I have already shown, that the Reformed Church of 
France had another notion of their national synods, (whatever 
the Papists had of the Council of Trent,) and thought them- 
selves obliged to submit to, and obey their decrees, though 
they were not present, save only by their delegates, at the 
making of them. They did not stay to see whether the 
Churches would receive their decrees, but peremptorily required 
every individual to obey them. Of which I shall only give 
this one instance, in the Synod of Loudun,} 1659: “ Provincial 
synods are enjoined to make such canons as they shall judge 
needful for the stricter observation of the Lord’s-day; and 
every individual member of our Churches, say they, are most 
strictly commanded conscientiously to observe, and obey 
them.” 

I hope it will not be thought that every individual member 
of the Church was present in their synods, yet they are bound 
in conscience to obey them. And if they were bound in con- 
science to obey them, I suppose they would not scruple to 
think those worthy of excommunication, who made no con- 
science to vilify and deride. the power that made them. 

The last canon is, “ Whoever shall affirm, that the sacred 
synod assembled, as aforesaid, was a company of such persons 
as did conspire together against godly and religious professors 
of the Gospel, and that therefore both they, and their proceed- 
ings in making canons, and constitutions in causes ecclesias- 
tical by the king’s authority, ought to be despised and con- 
temned, the same being ratified, confirmed, and enjoined by 
the said regal power, supremacy, and authority; let them be 


h Baxter’s English Nonconform..c. xxxvi. Ὁ 
i Vol. ii. p.. 551. chap. x. art. iv. (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 774.) 
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excommunicated,” &c. Mr. Baxter cannot consent to this 
neither. 

It seems, ecclesiastical laws and governors may be despised 
and contemned, traduced and reviled at pleasure, and yet the 
revilers be thought too good Christians to deserve excommu- 
nication for it. Otherwise, why should any one refuse to 
excommunicate such, if required by a lawful superior to do it? 
This is a scruple in England, but it never was any in the French 
Church. The clergy there would not refuse to observe the 
whole body of their Discipline, and promise and swear to do it, 
though there be canons requiring them to excommunicate 
persons for less crimes than this of despising dominions, and 
speaking evil of dignities. 

Before I close this point, I cannot but take notice of Mr. 
Baxter's causeless quarrel with the number of the canons also, 
only because they are 141. ‘“ For so many Church-command- 
ments we have,” says he, “‘God’s ten being but a little part of 
our religion.”* 

There is nothing so trivial, but if it cannot be made an argu- 
ment, may be improved into a spiteful reflection. Something 
he would insinuate in this, as if all Church-canons were an 
addition to God’s Word and the Ten Commandments. But 
be it what it will, the Church of France stands more account- 
able for multiplying canons, than ours, by far; for her number 
is almost double in the Book of Discipline, which contains 254 
canons, besides the canons of 29 national synods, which make 
up the body of their canon law, and are the rule of governing 
their Churches. I could also have said here, that Mr. Knox’s 
form of Church-policy (which may be seen in Bishop Spotis- 
wood’s History, lib. iii.) consists of more canons, but I pur- 
posely confine myself to the French Churches, whose canons, 
I hope I have made it appear, do sufficiently justify the taking 
the oath of canonical obedience in the Church of England, in 
the strictest sense that can be put upon it. 


k Baxter’s English. Nonconform. p. 125. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THAT THE FRENCH CHURCH ALLOWS OF COMMUNION WITH 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCHES, UPON THIS PRINCIPLE, THAT 
ALL DEFECTS, WHICH ARE NOT OUR SINS, ARE TO ΒΚ 

* BORNE WITH, RATHER THAN MAKE ANY SCHISM IN ANY 
CHURCH. : 


I wave now gone through all the parts of the English Consti- 
tution, and showed, that the chief things excepted against by 
Dissenters, are justifiable upon the principles and practice of 
the French Church. The inference from all which is, that 
either separation upon the account of such things is unlawful 
in England, or else it is lawful and necessary in the Church of 
France; and they who abstain from our communion, must ab- 
stain from the other also. For if what I have discoursed be 
true, the rules of France and Geneva would as certainly make 
men nonconformists, as the laws of England, if they lived there, 
and acted upon the same principles against either of those 
constitutions. ; 

But I have one thing further to add before I conclude, 
which is, that supposing some things to be practised in the 
Church of England, which might be called faults, inconveni- 
ences, or defects in her constitution ; yet all kind of faults and 
defects will not authorize men to make a separation, if we 
regard the judgment of the French Church. 

Calvin and Beza had often occasion to insist upon this 
topic, and they do it pathetically and zealously,.as knowing it 
to be one of the best arguments against schism, and an excel- 
lent preserver of peace and unity in the Church. “ Multos 
defectus tolerandos judico, ubi emendari non possunt,” says 
Calvin, “1 think many defects are to be tolerated, when they 
cannot be amended.” And in my opinion, no brother ought 
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upon that account, to withdraw himself from that Church 
whereunto he is assigned, if the greater part of the Church 
agree upon any thing to his disliking. In such cases, it seems 
enough to me, that we ourselves endeavour, as far as we may, 
after what we think better. For, though that which is ob- 
truded on us, may create scandal, and be attended with evil 
consequences ; yet, because it is not in itself repugnant to the 
Word of God, it may be yielded to; especially when the 
greater number is for it, and he that is but a member of the 
body, has no power to proceed any further.” 

There are many things remarkable in this answer, and several 
of our controverted points resolved in it. 1. We must not 
call all manner of defects in a Church, downright repugnancies 
to the Word of God. 2. We must not separate from the 
Church, whereof we are members, for such tolerable defects as 
we may comply with, without sin, though they should sin that 
impose this necessity on us. 3. Even such defects as may be 
attended with scandal and other evil consequences, will not 
authorize us to make a separation, so long as they are not 
simply evil in themselves. 4. That our complying for peace- 
sake in such cases, does not involve us in any guilt, nor make 
us partakers of other men’s sins. All which are contrary to 
the common notions so current among Dissenters, and destroy 
the main principles whereby they would establish the present 
separation. ty Redes 

Calvin wrote after the same healing way to Mr. Knox,” in 


! Calvin. Resp. ad duo certa capita inter epist. p. 218. Defectus multos 
tolerandos judico, ubi emendari non possunt. Quare non censeo, ut quisquam 
fratrum ea de causa instet, ut ab ecclesia, cui addictus est, recedat, si major 
pars gregis feratur in contrarium; quia in ejusmodi casibus satis esse mihi 
videtur, si quod rectum esse novimus, a nobis procuratum sit. Quamvis enim, 
quod obtruditur, et scandalum adferat et malam caudam trahat; quia tamen 
per se Dei verbo non repugnat, concedi potest; maxime ubi major numerus 
pervincit, quando ei, qui membrum est tantum illius corporis, nulla ratio sup- 
petit ulterius pergendi. (Genev. 1575. p. 848.) 

τὰ Calvin. Epist. ad Joan. Knox. p. 150. In ceerimoniis confido, tuum rigo- 
rem quamvis multis displiceat, moderatum tamen fore. Danda quidem opera 
est, ut ecclesia sordibus omnibus purgetur, que ex errore et superstitione 
manarunt: sedulo.etiam eniti oportet, ne foedentur Dei mysteria ludicris vel 
insipidis mixturis. Hac exccptione posita, queedam etsi minus probentur, 
toleranda esse non ignoras. . 
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Scotland : “1 hope,” says he, “ your rigour about ceremonies, 
which is displeasing to many, will keep itself within due bounds 
of moderation. We ought to endeavour, indeed, to purge the 
Church of all its filth, which owes its original to error and 
superstition: and we are likewise to be careful, that the mys- 
. teries of God be not defiled by ludicrous or-insipid mixtures. 
But these things excepted, you know some things are to be 
tolerated, though we do not altogether approve of them.” 

In another epistle," speaking about ceremonies again, he 
says, ‘‘ They are not things of that nature, as should occasion 
us voluntarily to deny ourselves the Lord’s Supper upon the 
account of them.—If we cannot obtain what we desire, yet we — 
may tolerate such defects, not approving them; so long as 
there is no impiety, nor any thing repugnant to the Word of 
God in them.— Where the doctrine is sound and pure, and the 
ceremonies are used for decency, or civil ornament, we ought 
rather silently to pass these things over, than raise contentions 
and grievous stirs about them.” 

Calvin’s moderate counsels would go a great way toward 
healing our divisions, if all men would think themselves obliged 
not only to put this advice in practice; but even to tolerate 
what they might with silence, for peace and unity’s sake, and 
raise no violent stirs about them. 

I could give many instances of the like sober advice out of 
Calvin’s works, especially his epistles,° but I will only add one 
place more, which I think carries this matter something further 
than any thing I have yet related. In an epistle to Farel, 
written during the time of their expulsion from Geneva, he 
tells him, ‘Some of their friends in that Church had sent to 
him in his exile, to desire his resolution upon these two points: 
whether it was lawful to receive the Lord’s Supper from the 


Ὁ Calvin. Epist. ad N. N. p. 147. Ilse res ejusmodi non sunt, quarum occa- 
sione sponte nobis ipsis coonam Domini interdicamus...Si non licet obtinere, 
quod cupimus, feramus illos defectus, non approbemus ; modo ne subsit illic 
impietas aliudve Dei verbo repugnans. Ubi doctrina ipsa sana atque pura est, 
ac cerimoniz ad civilem quamdam honestatem vel decorum usurpantur, silentio 
nobis preetereunda sunt ista magis, quam ut eorum occasione ad disceptationes 
et graviores motus veniendum sit. 

© Calvin. Epist. ad Farell. p. 6. to the people of Geneva, p. 12. ad Farell. 
p. 17. Ad eccles. Montbelgard, p. 25. , 
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hands of those ministers who were obtruded upon them in their 
stead? And whether they might communicate, ‘cum tanta 
hominum colluvie,’ with all that scum and dregs of the people, 
which were then.in that place®” To these questions, having 
consulted with Capito, at Strasburgh, he says, he returned this 
answer, “ That there ought to be so great an hatred of schism 
among Christians, that they should avoid it as far as ever pos- 
sibly they might. That there ought to be such a reverence 
for the ministry and sacraments, that wherever they perceived 
those to be, they should conclude there was a Church. Since 
therefore, by God’s permission, the Church was governed by 
those ministers, whatever sort of men they were; if they could 
find the true marks of a Church there, it was better that they 
should not withdraw themselves from its communion. Nor 
might it be any obstacle, that some unsound doctrines (impura 
quzedam dogmata) were taught there: for there is scarce any 
Church which does not retain some relics of ignorance. It is 
sufficient for us, that the doctrine whereupon the Church of 
Christ is founded, keep its place, and obtain. Nor should it 
be any hinderance, that he who now ministered could not be 
called a lawful pastor, who had not only fraudulently crept, but 
wickedly intruded, into the place of the true minister. For 
there was no reason why every private man should perplex and 
molest himself with such kind of scruples: for they communi- 
cate in the sacraments with the Church; and bear with the 
dispensation of them at such ministers’ hands. It concerns 
such ministers indeed, very much to consider, whether they 
lawfully, or unlawfully, possess their places, but others may 
suspend their judgment till they have a legal hearing. Mean- 
while they may use their ministry, without danger of seeming 
either to acknowledge, or approve, or ratify their usur- 
pation.”? 

P Calvin. Epist. ad Farell. p, 5. Mihi cum Capitone nihil fuit in hac re 
dissensionis. Summa hee fuit: tantum debere inter Christianos esse odium 
schismatis, ut semper, quoad liceat, refugiant. Tantam ministerii ac sacra- 
mentorum reverentiam esse oportere, ut, ubicunque extare heec cernunt, eccle- 
siam esse censeant. Quando igitur Domini permissu fit, ut per illos, quales- 
cumque tandem sint, ecclesia administretur ; si ecclesies signa illic conspiciunt, 
satius fore, si non se a communione alienent. Nec obest, quod impura queedam 
dogmata illic tradantur; reliquias enim ignorantie vix ulla est ecclesia, quee 
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This fully answers all those seeming difficulties, and scruples, 
which some have both against the ministers, and communion 
of the Church of England: for, admit there were not only some 
failings, but some corruptions in each; yet, so long as the 
true marks of a Church are to be found in her, and these sup- 
posed corruptions are not of that nature, as to hinder either 
the sincere preaching of the Word, or due administration of 
the sacraments ; and men are not compelled to approve, but 
only silently to tolerate such failings: in such cases, Calvin 
thinks, there ought to be so great a hatred of schism, that 
men should rather bear with such defects in the Church, than 
leave her communion upon the account of them: since there 
is searce any Church which has not some relics of ignorance, 
and failings of this nature. 

Beza’s judgment was exactly the same, as appears from the 
answers he gave to persons who moved these very questions 
and scruples to him. In his second epistle to Du Tillet, he 
says, some are greatly offended with those Churches, which 
omit the ceremony of breaking the bread in the eucharist, and 
retain the custom of putting the bread into the communicants’ 
mouths, instead of their hands, as is practised among the 
Papists ; and for these failings they condemned those Churches, 
as guilty of profaning the Lord’s Supper, and refused to com- 
municate with them. Now to these objectors he returns this 
answer: ‘“ Many things are right, and fit to be done, which 
yet are not simply and absolutely necessary: and therefore 
they who so urge the necessity of receiving the bread into 
their hands, as to think the Lord’s Supper is profaned in those 
Churches, where the other custom is still retained without 
superstition, and much more without impiety, only by the 


prorsus nullas retineat. Nobis sufficit, si doctrina, qua ecclesia Christi funda- 
tur, locum habeat atque obtineat. Nec illud nos moratur, quod legitimus 
haberi pastor non debet, qui in locum veri ministri non tantum irrepserit frau- 
dulenter, sed nefarie irruperit. Non enim est, cur se privatorum unusquisque 
istis scrupulis implicet: sacramenta cum ecclesia communicant; per eorum 
manus dispensari sibi sustinent: quos enim tenere locum intelligunt, jure an 
injuria, quamquam ad ipsos pertinet, de eo tamen judicium suspendere usque 
ad legitimam cognitionem possunt. Itaque si eorum ministerio utantur, non 
tamen periculum erit, ne aut cognoscere, aut approbare, aut ullo pacto ratum 
habere videantur. . (Genev. 1575. p. 11.) ’ 
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carelessness, and oversight of the pastors and magistrates or. 
because sudden changing would be dangerous; I fear they — 
themselves are rather guilty of some ignorance in these matters, 
or of self-conceit, and moroseness.” 4 

If Beza judge right, there may be inconvenient customs and 
ceremonies retained in a Church, and that by the fault. of the 
pastors and magistrates too, and yet the communion of the 
Church be so far from being profaned thereby, that they who 
condemn it, and separate from it upon that account, are rather 
to be judged ignorant and self-conceited men. 

He has a great deal more upon this subject in that epistle, 
the conclusion of which is to this purpose: “‘ That they sin 
greatly, both against themselves and their brethren, who, 
upon the account of such failings or corruptions, disquiet their 
own and other men’s consciences, as if Christian religion lay 
at stake, and were ready to be destroyed—Admit something 
is wrong done in some Churches; are they therefore no Chris- 
tians, nor to be accounted brethren? As certainly we do not 
account them, if we think it unlawful to communicate with 
them. But by this means, say they, we shall partake in their 
sins. No, this is a wrong inference. For, to come rightly 
prepared to the Lord’s Supper, it concerns not me to inquire 
with what conscience other men come, but my concern is only 
about my own conscience. Therefore, though I come with 

_adulterers, and murderers, and the most profligate wretches, 
their impurity cannot hurt me that am pure, and no ways ac- 
cessory to their faults. And what I say of morals, I say also 
of doctrine, in which both preachers and hearers are many 
times faulty. Yea, I will say one thing further, though a 
minister should admit a Turk or a Jew, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, the fault would be only his, not mine, and I should 
come nevertheless to the Lord’s table——How then can I be 


4 Beza, Epist. ad Tilium, p. 26. (p. m. 195.) Quidquid recte fit, non est tamen 
simpliciter et absolute necessarium. Ac proinde, qui istam manus sumtionem 
sic urgent, ut coonam in iis ecclesiis profanari judicent, ubi absque superstitione 
ac multo magis absqué impietate, sed vel ex pastorum aut magistratus osci- 
tantia, aut quia periculosa sit repentina novatio, adhuc oris sumtio retinetur, 
vereor, ut ipsi potius vel non -nulla rerum istarum ignorantia vel αὐθαδείᾳ 
peccent. : 
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polluted by any Church’s failing in some ceremony about the 
eucharist? And why should we for such things deprive our- 
selves of so great a benefit, and disquiet the consciences of 
others? But, say they, though we be not polluted with their 
sin, yet we seem, at least, to cherish their error—Not so nei- 
ther: for what can be more absurd, than to accuse a man of 
favouring another’s fault, who only bears with his brother's in- 
firmity, in order to gain his person? If the bread be given to 
you without being broken, or if it be put into your mouth, and 
not into your hand, these are things you cannot commend 
indeed: but as for the fault, it is not committed by you, but 
against you. Therefore you may condemn it privately in your 
own mind, and also publicly in its proper season, when there 
may be hopes of edifying your weak brethren. But beware 
you fly not off from communion, offended, as if Christianity lay 
at stake, and by your preposterous rigour destroy others, and 
rob yourself of so great an advantage.”" 


r Beza, ibid. p. 29. (p.m. 196.) Sentio gravissime et in semetipsos et in 
fratres reliquos peccare, qui neevis istis, aut etiam, si mavis, corruptelis et suas 
et aliorum conscientias non leviter perturbant, perinde ac si de Christianismo 
semel sublato ageretur.... Esto, vitiose hoc vel illud a nonnullis fiat, aut 
preetermittatur, an propterea Christiani non sunt nec pro fratribus habendi! 
Nam certe fratres non ducimus, quibuscum sacram communionem habere nobis 
nefas esse ducimus. At enim, inquiunt, sic videmur illorum peccatis communi- 
care. Immo falsissima est hee consequutio. Nee enim, ut rite ad coenam 
accedam, scrutandum est mihi, qua quisque conscientia ad eam mecum accedat, 
sed de mea ipsius conscientia mihi laborandum est. Itaque et cum adulteris et 
cum homicidis et cum sceleratissimis quibusvis, modo nulla mea culpa tales 
sint, si ad coenam castus et sceleris purus accessero, nihil illorum impuritas 
mihi nocuerit. Et quod de moribus dico, etiam de doctrina dico, quam inter- 
dum nec pastores satis pure tradunt, nec auditores satis recte percipiunt. 
Dicam etiam amplius, si vel Turcum vel Judzeum pastor quispiam sive pruden- 
ter sive imprudenter admitteret, tota illius facti culpa in illum recideret, nec 
ego propterea cunctanter ad mensam Domini accessero: quoniam alterius con- 
scientia impura, modo extra culpam sim, meam, que pura est, non polluit, et 
ea ipsa coona mihi pura est, quam impurus ille profanat. An igitur, obsecro, 
ejus ecclesize corruptela polluimur, quee vel ignorantia vel infirmitate peccet 
aliquatenus in ccense administrande ritu, ideoque tanto nos ipsos beneficio ultro 
privabimus, et infirmorum conscientias perturbabimus? Verum, inquient, ut 
non inquinemur eorum peccato, attamen fovere eorum errorem sic videbimur: 
immo ne hoc quidem satis recte dicitur. Quid enim magis absurdum est, 
quam eum accusare tanquam alieni vitii fautorem, qui ut fratrem lucretur, 
ejus infirmitatem tolerat? Tibi non frangitur panis, sed integer datur, tibi in 


- 
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These are those sober counsels and seasonable advices with 
which Calvin and Beza endeavoured to qualify, and possess the 
minds of Protestant people, whenever they found in them any the 
least tendency toward a separation. I have before observed * 
that Beza did good service to the Church of England, in giving 
the like advice to some discontented persons here, who were 
so aggrieved at the ceremonies, that they had thoughts of 
forsaking the communion of the Church upon it. But Beza 
being consulted about that matter, better advised them. He 
told them plainly, ‘“‘ Many things not only may, but ought to 
be tolerated, which are not rightly enjoined. Therefore my 
first answer is, that though it is not rightly done, to bring back 
those garments into the Church again, at least, in my opinion; 
yet seeing they are not of that kind of things, which are im- 
pious in themselves, they do not seem to me to be of that mo- 
ment, as that either the pastors thereupon should forsake their 
ministry rather than wear them, or the flocks forego their 
public food, rather than hear their pastors preaching in such 
garments.—Those things which the pastors have no power to 
alter, let them bear with, rather than by deserting their 
Churches, give occasion to Satan to introduce greater and 
more dangerous evils, which is the thing he so earnestly drives 
at. And to the people our advice is, that so long as the doc- 
trine continues uncorrupt, they should, notwithstanding these 
things, hear it attentively, and use the sacraments religiously,” 
&e.t 


08, non in manus, preebetur, nulla tamen vel superstitione vel impietate proba- 
bili, laudari sane id non potest nec debet : at tu certe peccatum non committis 
quod in te potius committitur. Condemna igitur apud te atque etiam, prout 
sese occasio offeret ; reprehende id, quo in te delinquit infirmus frater, et com- 
modam quesrito zedificandi illius rationem. Interim sedulo cave, ne quasi de 
Christianismi summa agatur, offensus resilias, et preepostera tua severitate illum 
quidem perdas et destruas, te ipsum autem oblato illo beneficio prives. 

8 Lib. i. chap. v. 

t Beza, Epist. xii. p. 107, 108. (p. m. 259.) Possunt ac etiam debent multa 
tolerari, ques tamen recte non precipiuntur. Itaque primum respondemus, 
etsi ista, nostro quidem judicio, non recte revehuntur in ecclesiam, tamen quum 
non sint ex earum rerum genere, ques per se impise sunt, non videri nobis illas 
tanti momenti, ut propterea vel pastoribus deserendum sit potius ministerium, 
quam ut vestes illas adsumant, vel gregibus omittendum publicum pabulum 
potius, quam ita vestitos pastores audiant. Ista, quee mutare pastores non 
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He gives the same advice with respect to Church-music, 
the cross in baptism, the interrogatories used in baptism, 
the use of unleavened bread, and kneeling at the Lord’s Supper. 
“Since these things are not idolatrous in themselves, I think 
the same of them, as of those before mentioned: that is, that 
neither the ministers should forsake their calling, nor the people 
the communion of the Church, though they did not altogether 
like or approve of those things.” 

These are undeniable proofs, that at least, in the opinion of 
Calvin and Beza, some defects are to be tolerated in all 
Churches; and that separation is not to be made upon the ac- 
count of such inconveniences as it may be better to bear with, 
than raise a schism in the Church about them. 

I must further observe, that the French Church upon this 
principle ever professed a readiness to join in communion with 
the Lutheran Churches, notwithstanding many more, either 
real or supposed defects, than can be objected to the Church 
of England. For, we are told, the Lutherans receive the use 
of exorcism in baptiam, and the name of the mass for the eucha- 
rist, and stone altars instead of communion-tables ; that they 
celebrate in unleavened bread, and have some hymns sung in 
the Latin tongue; that they retain images for history, in their 
Churches, and require auricular confession in some sort, with 
other things of the like nature. Not to mention their doctrines 
of consubstantiation, ubiquity, ὅσα. which are known errors, 
commonly embraced by persons of that communion.* Yet, 


possunt, ferant potius, quam ecclesias ob eam causam deserendo majoribus et 
periculosioribus malis occasionem Satans, nihil aliud queerenti, preebeant. 
Gregibus autem, integra manente doctrina, suademus, ut doctrinam ipsam 
nihilo minus attente audiant, sacramentis religiose utantur, etc. 

u Beza, ibid. Quum ista per se non sint idololatrica, idem de illis, quod de 
proxime preecedentibus, sentimus. Hoc est, nec ministros stationem suam nec 
populum communionem ecclesize deserere debere, etsi res istas universas haud 
comprobent. 

x Doctrinam de reali preesentia corporis ac sanguinis Christi in sacra coona, 
quam sic dictee ecclesiso Lutherans profitentur, et quam Cl. Binghamus heic 
notat, ab erroris incusatione liberare et ostendere, verbo divino esse consen- 
taneam, non est hujus loci. Qui eam plane et simpliciter ipsius B. Lutheri 
verbis traditam legere volet, evolvat Form. Concord. p. 752 seqq. edit. Lipsi- 
ensis. Vindicias autem hujus doctrine scripserunt ex theologis nostratibus 
bene multi, quos omnes heic nominare nihil attinet. Ex recentioribus tantum 
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notwithstanding all this, the French Churches are so far from 
encouraging a separation from the Lutheran Churches, that 
they themselves have ever most heartily, and readily, as they 
had occasion, communicated with them. Calvin not only sub- 
scribed the Augsburgh Confession (as he himself tells us in his 
epistle to Schalingius’), but says further, that it was both 
Bucer’s opinion,” and his own, that there was no just cause to 
divide from Luther upon the account of those external obser- 
vances, which he retained in the Church. 

And Alting assures us, this was the common opinion of the 
reformed divines who followed Bucer and Calvin. For pro- 
posing this question in his problems, whether the orthodox 
may lawfully communicate in the Lord’s Supper with the Lu- 
therans? he resolves it in the affirmative, upon these four 
arguments: 1. Because they all agree in fundamentals. 2. 
Because men ought to preserve unity in the Church, and hate 
schism. 3. Because we have the example of the prophets, and 
of Christ and his apostles, for communicating in more corrupt 
Churches than the Lutherans are. 4. Because the best divines 
of the last age have approved it, as Capito, Bucer, Calvin, Mar- 
tyr, Zanchy, Ursin, Tossanus, Parzeus, Scultetus, and others ; 
some of whom, as they had occasion, did actually communicate 
with them.* 

Mr. Quick himself tells us, that Monsieur Toussaint, pastor 
of the Church of Orleans, being driven into Germany by the 
heat of persecution, joined himself readily with the Churches 
there, and spake honourably of their communion, even when 
he was cited before Brentius, Jacobus Andreas, and other 
divines of Stutgard, to give an account of his preaching. He 
told them, the poor Churches of France breathed after peace 


ad unum 10. Franciseum Buddeum lectorem remittere libet, qui in Institu- 
tionibus Theologize Dogmaticee, lib. v. cap. i. § xv. p.m. 1158 seqq. hance ma- 
teriam diligenter tractat aliosque auctores indicat, quee eamdem doctrinam 
adversus objectiones Petri Baelii aliorumque tuiti sunt. Idem de ceteris, quos 
non nominavit Binghamus, erroribus statuendum fuerit.—Grischow. 

Υ Epist. Schalingio, p. 117. Nec vero Augustanam Confessionem repudio, 
cui pridem volens ac lubens subscripsi, sicuti eam auctor ipse interpretatus est. 

= Epist. Farello, p. 9. Non patitur Bucerus, ut ob externas illas observa- 
tiunculas a Luthero disjungamur. Nec sane justas esse puto dissidii causas. 

a Alting. Theol. Problem. part ii. problem. xviii. Ὁ. 331. 
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with them, and with all the Churches of the Augustan confes- 
sion, and had written for it, and prayed for it, and these last 
ten years spilt no other ink but their own blood in defence 
of the truth.° 

But we have a greater testimony than all these, which is 
the determination of the national Synod of Tonneins,° 1614, 
where treating of expedients for reuniting the Protestant 
Churches, they say, “ The points in difference betwixt us and 
the Lutheran Churches are of two sorts. There be some 
wherein our agreement is very easy; of this nature are the 
ceremonies of the Lutheran Churches, which may be excused 
and tolerated, because they are matters of decency, not ne- 
cessity.” 

And again,¢ “If a man communicate at the Lord’s table 
with a person that errs in the doctrine of predestination, or 
about the nature of Jesus Christ, or, who believes that the 
body of our Lord is everywhere, in all places at once ; although 
this error be very great, yet may it not trouble him who is a 
communicant with him.—And as for those external ceremonies 
used and practised by the Lutherans, we have no such diffe- 
rence, but what may be easily composed.” 

These are true healing principles indeed, and proper expe- 
dients for peace and union. And would all Dissenters from the 

. Church of England but consent to govern themselves by these 
principles, and pursue the methods proposed by the Synod of 
Tonneins, I dare be bold to say in the words of that synod, 
that the difference about the ceremonies used and practised in 
our Church might easily be composed. For they might excuse 
and tolerate them at least, if not approve and justify them. 
Our Church’s practice, admitting it to be faulty, is not more 
corrupt than the Lutherans, nor her communion more unlawful 
than theirs: and if by the principles of the French Church, a 
man may safely communicate with the Lutherans, notwith- 
standing their errors and faults, both in doctrine and practice, 
which are apparently greater than any can be pretended in the 
Church of England ; I see not why, upon the same principles 


b Quick, Introduct. in Synod. p. 58, ὅθ. 
© Vol. i. p. 435. chap. xviii. art. xiii, (Aymon, vol. ii. p. 59.) 
4 Ibid. art. xvii. (Aymon, ibid. p. 61.) 
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it will not follow, that the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land is by all means to be embraced, and separation to be 
avoided, even though it were proved that there were some 
things faulty, either in the Church’s doctrine, or practice, which 
might admit of a regular and seasonable reformation. And 
having said this, I conclude, that whatever way we consider 
this matter, the communion of the Church of England is justi- 
fied, and the objections of Dissenters truly answered, upon the 
principles of the French Church ; which either herself prac- 
tises the very same things that are excepted against in our 
communion, (as I have proved in most instances she does,) or 
else commends and approves what she does not practise; or, 
at least, allows them, as things tolerable, and such as may be 
borne with, rather than divide communion, and break the 
Church’s peace: which were the things I at first undertook to 
show from the acts and decrees of the French national synods, 
which are the greatest authority of the reformed Church of 
France. 


VOL. IX. x 
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THE CONCLUSION, 


CONTAINING A SERIOUS ADDRESS TO DISSENTERS, AND TO 
THE REFUGEES OF THE FRENCH CHURCH, TO JOIN IN 
CONSTANT AND FULL COMMUNION WITH THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


I nave nothing more to do, but to close this discourse with a 
serious exhortation to such persons as are concerned in it, 
who are chiefly such Dissenters as make use of the arguments 
I have examined in this book, to justify their separation from 
the Church of England. To these, whether laymen, or teachers, 
I must take leave to say, and here once more remind them of 
it, that they act, and go upon such principles, as would oblige 
them to separate from the French Church, and perhaps all 
other Protestant Churches. 

As to what concerns the communion of laymen in particu- 
lar, I have plainly made it appear, that scarce any conditions 
are required of them in the English Church, but what are as 
much insisted on in the Church of France, as well in the 
offices of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as other parts of 
divine service. If the English Church challenge to herself a 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, requiring all her mem- 
bers peaceably to use and submit to them; the French 
Church does the same in her councils and synods, making 
laws about indifferent things, and obliging the people con- 
scientiously to obey them. By virtue of this power, she com- 
mands all men to pray kneeling, to receive the communion 
standing, to baptize their children in the church only on 
sermon-days, to give them no heathen names, nor the names 
of Angel, Baptist, Emanuel, &c. ; to receive the Lord’s Supper 
in leavened, and common bread only, consecrated by a form, 
delivered with a form, and taken from the minister’s hands 
only : with many other ceremonies of the like nature, of which 
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I have given a particular account in the foregoing treatise. 
Now, either men must say, that the Church of England uses 
but a lawful power, in prescribing such rites as these, and 
that all men ought peaceably to comply with her rules, and 
join Christianly in full communion with her; or else that the 
French Church abuses her power likewise, and that there is as 
great a necessity to separate from her communion, as from 
the communion of the Church of England. But if they cannot 
consent to condemn the French Church, then neither, in 
justice, ought they to condemn the English ; since the reasons 
of communion and separation are the very same in both, and 
he that forsakes the communion of the one, is hy his principles 
obliged to forsake the other also. When men will take time 
to consider this impartially (as here they are called upon to 
do, and directed also in this discourse how to make a true 
judgment of the practice of both Churches compared together) 
it may then be hoped they will lay aside their prejudices 
against the Church of England, and quit those principles, 
which, if truly followed, will lead them to separate from the 
French Church, and, it may be, all the Churches of the Re- 
formation. 

T say the same with respect to the teachers also: the very 
same reasons and principles that make them keep up and main- 
tain separate meetings in England, would oblige them to do the 
like in France, were they resolved to pursue the same measures 
that they do here. For conformity and uniformity is no less 
strictly required by the rules of the French Church than it is 
by the English. The same subscriptions and oaths,-and assent 
and consent, and vows and covenants, and canonical obedience, 
are exacted of the French ministers, as are of us here ; and he 
that will not, or cannot, comply with those conditions, can 
regularly be no minister of the French Church. He must 
either be debarred from entering into the ministry at first, or 
be censured, silenced, and deposed ; if after his subscription 
to their articles, liturgy, discipline, or canons, he acts contrary 
to his subscription, or raises any contention about them. 
When he is thus deposed, he must peaceably submit to the 
deposition, and leave off officiating as a minister; not set up a 
separate meeting, and preach (when silenced) against the will 

x 2 
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of his superiors. The first is agreeable to the rules both of 
the French and English Church, but nonconformists in Eng- 
land call it a sacrilegious desertion: and therefore they take 
the other way, and set up separate meetings, and preach when 
silenced by the law, though that be as contrary to the rules 
and discipline of the French Church, as it is to those of the 
Church of England. Hence it is plain, that they who set up 
and maintain separate meetings in England, must, upon the 
same reasons and principles, think themselves obliged to do 
the same in the French Church also. For it cannot now be 
pretended, that the conditions of the ministry in the English 
Church are so vastly different from the French, that ministers 
are forced to set up separate meetings here, which they should 
not be compelled to do there: since I have shown this plea to 
be groundless, by examining the particular exceptions made 
against subscription in England; and proving that the very 
same, if not much greater, difficulties occur in the subscriptions 
of the French Church. 

Nor do I see what can be urged further in this case, unless 
it be the business of re-ordination, which some reckon so great 
a charge against the act of uniformity; because it obliges 
every beneficiary to receive episcopal ordination, according to 
the form and rites of the Church of England. But what 
harm there is in this, I confess, I never yet could see, and I 
am sure there is nothing in it contrary to the principles or 
practice of Geneva, nor perhaps of the whole French Church. 
For 1. at Geneva it is their common practice, whenever they 
remove a minister from one Church to another, to give him a 
new and solemn ordination by imposition of hands, and prayer. 
This we learn from an epistle of the pastors of Geneva to those 
of Berne, which is among Calvin’s Epistles, p. 264: where 
speaking of one Camperel, a minister of Geneva, who was 
translated to a country parish, they say,° ‘“ He suffered himself 
to be ordained there by our brother Calvin, &c. And we do not 
think that to be a childish pageantry, when a minister is assigned 
to any Church by a solemn rite, with public invocation of the 


e Inter Calvin. Epist. p. 264. Passus est se ordinari illic a fratre nostro 
Calvino... Ludum puerilem esse non putamus, quum sollemni ritu addicitur uni 
ecclesieo minister cum publica nominis Dei invocatione. 
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name of God.” Now if it be lawful, by the rules of the Church 
of Geneva, for a minister to receive a new.solemn ordination, 
when he is translated from one Church to another ; why cannot 
men in England consent to receive a new ordination, when the 
law requires it, in order to settle themselves regularly in any 
Church? especially when it is for the sake of peace and union, 
and to take off all manner of doubtfulness and scruples from 
the people. I dispute not now, whether their former ordina- 
tions were valid: it is certain, they are not more valid than 
those of Geneva; nor can they themselves think them more 
valid, than the ministers of Geneva think theirs : wherefore, if 
it be lawful at Geneva for a minister to receive a new ordina- 
tion, because the laws require it; I do not see what can make 
it unlawful in England to submit to the same thing, in compli- 
ance with the law, when men have no other regular way to 
settle themselves in any cure; let their opinion of their former 
ordination be what it will, which comes not into the present 
dispute. For, even supposing their former ordination to be 
valid, I show, they may submit to a new ordination without 
sin: and if they will be peaceable, they ought to do it, after the 
example of Geneva, rather than set up separate meetings, and 
preach against the will of their superiors, to the disturbance of 
the peace of the Church. 

2. Whether the same thing be practised all over France, that 
is at Geneva, I have not yet observed: but this we are certain 
of, which is more to the purpose, that generally the French 
ministers who come over into England, are ready to receive 
episcopal ordination, when they can have it. Which is an 
argument, that they are neither enemies to episcopal power 
and jurisdiction itself, nor think it contrary to the rules of their 
Church, or the rules of the Gospel, to receive a new ordination. 
And if those I am speaking to, will prove to the world that 
they are willing to imitate the practice, and walk by the rules, 
of the French Church, they must imitate their ministers in this 
particular, as well as conform in all other points, wherein I 
have showed the agreement of the two Churches. They are 
here called upon once more to show their conformity, by imi- 
tating the practice of the French Church where it is agreeable 
to the Church of England. And sure, they that are peaceable 
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cannot refuse to do this, which is according to their own rule 
of reformation. To them, therefore, I address this discourse, 
not to men who are wholly governed by interest or passion 
(on whom it is not likely to make any great impression), but 
to the reasonable and the peaceable, who, it is to be hoped, will 
take it into their most serious consideration. 

My last address is to those gentlemen of the French Church, 
who are fled hither for sanctuary, from the heat and fury of 
the late persecution. What I have to say to them, is, that as 
they regard the venerable authority of their own national 
synods, and the avowed principles of that Church, into which 
they were baptized ; whose doctrine they profess, and by whose 
discipline they are willing to be governed ; they should vigor- 
ously maintain and assert the cause of the Church of Eng- 
land, against all that set up distinct communions, and unrea- 
sonably divide themselves from her. The French Church, it 
is certain, by her principles, is no friend to separation: all her 
sons, who may be supposed to understand her principles, must 
needs here join with me: therefore, if there be any who act 
otherwise, and either secretly or openly encourage separation, 
or any principles tending thereto, they must be concluded to 
act as much against the true interest and principles of their 
own Church, as they do against the Church of England. I do 
not, in saying this, intend to accuse any, but only warn them 
against the force and subtlety of a dangerous temptation, 
which they may be liable to, for want of a right apprehension 
of the principles and constitution of their own Church, or 
those of the Church of England. For some perhaps may 
think, that because there are different rites and ceremonies 
used in the two Churches, that therefore their principles are 
different also; or that because the practice of Dissenters in 
some things comes nearer the practice of the French Church, 
than the practice of the Church of England does, that therefore 
the principles of the Dissenters are the same with the French, 
and their communion rather to be chosen than that of the 
Church of England. If any are thus persuaded, I must take 
leave to tell them, they understand not truly the principles of 
their own Church, and act directly against them. For it is 
one grand principle in the French Church, common to her 
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with the Church of England, that every national Church has 
power to appoint what indifferent rites and ceremonies she 
judges proper and expedient for her own edification; and that 
all the members of any such Church are bound in conscience 
quietly and peaceably to submit to those her orders ; and that 
they who raise contention about such things, and rather sepa- 
rate than comply with them, are guilty of a causeless separation. 
It is another principle naturally flowing from the former, that 
different rites in distinct national Churches make no difference 
in the faith, nor ought to hinder the members of one Church 
from joining in communion with another; but that every one 
is bound to use the rites and ceremonies of that Church with 
which he communicates, though they be different from his own. 
A Frenchman is bound to receive the communion kneeling in 
the English Church, and an Englishman to receive it standing 
in the French Church, because these are the laws and customs 
of each communion. Thirdly, It is a further principle of the 
French Church, that they who separate causelessly from their 
own Church, are not to be encouraged in their separation by 
the members of any other Church, nor to be received into 
their communion, till they have made satisfaction to their own 
Church. Now supposing all this to be true, it is impossible 
for any who are true members of the French Church, whilst 
they keep to their own principles, and act by their own rules, 
either to condemn the ceremonies of the English Church, or 
give any countenance to the present separation. For, though 
some of our rites may differ from theirs, yet we are agreed in 
these common principles, which justify each other’s rites, and 
prove it lawful, yea, necessary, to comply with the customs of 
either Church, when we communicate with them: and they 
who separate from either Church upon the account of 
such things, are justly condemned by the principles of both. 
So that the practice of our Dissenters stands condemned 
by the principles of the French Church, even in those things 
in which they pretend to imitate her practice: because they 
act against those common principles of union, which oblige 
all men to comply with the received laws and customs of their 
own Church, and not contend about foreign | rites, to cause 
divisions and needless separation. 
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When these things are truly weighed, and considered by 
those of the French communion, they cannot but in justice to 
their own principles disclaim both the principles and practices 
of Dissenters, and heartily espouse the cause of the Church of 
England against the present separation. If any do not, it is 
either because they understand not their own principles, or else 
act upon particular interest, against the common interest, and 
principles of their Church ; for which they are liable to be cen- 
sured by their own discipline and canons, and much more by 
their national synods, if ever it should please God to restore 
them to the free use and exercise of their religion in their 
native soil again. There is this great reason to engage them 
to join heartily in communion with the Ohurch of England, 
whilst they sojourn here; because in so doing, they keep 
steady to their own principles, observe their own discipline, 
and act by the rules of their national synods, which teach them 
to comply with the laws of the national Church, wherever they 
dwell, and more especially the laws of the English Church, 
for which their synods profess a most profound and deep 
veneration. By this means, they will do honour to their 
own Church, and vindicate both her and their own repu- 
tation: they will do great service, both to the Church of 
England, and Dissenters, and themselves at once, by being 
happy instruments of composing our most unhappy differences, 
and convincing those of the adverse party, that their separation 
is not grounded upon any principles or parallel practices of the 
French Church. To be thus instrumental in doing good, only 
by being true to their own principles and profession, as it is a 
just debt they owe to religion and their mother-Church, so it 
cannot want its reward ; since it is uo less glorious, and meri- 
torious an act, to lend an helping hand towards ending aschism 
in God’s Church, than it is to confess his truth in time of 
persecution. Thus they may close and unite both safely and 
honourably with the Church of England upon their own prin- 
ciples, and never find cause to repent of being just and true to 
their own rules, whether they continue here, or be restored, by 
God’s blessing, to the land of their nativity again. 

Whereas on the contrary, if they unite with Dissenters of 
any denomination, they must do it upon such principles as 
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directly contradict their own; principles that are neither safe, 
nor honourable, nor lasting ; that tend as much to destroy the 
constitution and well-being of the French Church, as of the 
Church of England. If they close with the Independents, or 
give any countenance to that way, they are already condemned 
by one of their own national synods,‘ which declares against 
the independent principles, as utterly pernicious and destruc- 
tive of all order and peace, both in Church and state. If they 
unite with the Presbyterians, they must no longer maintain the 
principles of the French Church, which both allows the Eng- 
lish diocesan episcopacy, as consonant to the Word of God, and 
condemns all manner of separation from the English Church 
(whether upon the account of episcopacy, or any other reason) 
as utterly sinful and unlawful. These principles cannot pos- 
sibly consist with the present principles and practices of the 
English presbyterians, who labour for the extirpation of epis- 
copacy, as a thing repugnant to the Word of God, and offer 
many other pleas to justify separation. So that, as all the 
members of the French Church regard their own principles, 
and reverence the authority of their national synods, and tender 
the welfare of their own constitution, they are obliged in honour, 
interest, and conscience, to distinguish themselves upon this 
occasion, and show their dislike of the present separation. 
Otherwise, those very synods which now they esteem their 
glory, will only remain lasting monuments of their reproach ; 
as authentic records, and bodies of good laws, are but registers 
of men’s disgrace, when they confute their principles by their 
practice. I hope there are no French confessors in England 
but will take care to avoid this censure, and have both the 
honesty and courage to own their principles here, as they have 
done elsewhere upon other occasions, in the severest times of 
persecution. And then, if ever it shall please God to restore 
them to their ancient rights and privileges, they may return 
triumphant without blemish or reproach; having neither de- 
nied their faith, nor deserted their principles, nor cancelled 
their discipline, nor opened a way, by a bad example, for others 
in like manner to break in upon their establishment, and destroy 


f Synod of Charenton, 1644, cited book i. c. i. p. 16. 
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the union of their Churches; which it has been the wisdom of 
national synods, with so great care, to maintain and preserve. 
They might then also return with episcopal dignity, if they 
pleased, more strictly united to us; and that perhaps might 
make way for a more general union of all Christians; which if 
it could be once accomplished, as one of their synods words it,® 
“We should then be more considerable, and ministers might 
preach with more authority and greater success than ever.” 
I pray God prosper all honest designs that are used to promote 
so glorious an end, and give every man grace to follow after 
the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another. 


& Synod of Tonneins, 1614, vol. i. p. 437. chap. viii. art. xxi. (Aymon, vol. ii. 
p. 62.) 
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SERMON I. 


ON THE TRINITY. 


ADDRESS? 


Tue following Preface by my learned ancestor, now printed 
from the original manuscript in my possession, appears to have 
been written by him preparatory to an intended publication of 
the Sermon to which it refers. But that intention he did not 
carry into execution ; probably from a desire not to keep alive 
or add acrimony to a spirit of controversy, which had for some 
time been too prevalent. As, however, this and the following 
Sermon are evidently the result of deep research, and afford a 
very striking proof of the intimate knowledge of the doctrines 
of antiquity, which the Author had acquired at a compara- 
tively early age, having been, wlien he delivered them, only in 
his 27th and 28th years; and further, as there can be no 
danger, that the publication of these Discourses will excite at 
this period any of those personal or angry feelings, which my 
great Grandfather might perhaps have apprehended, I conceive 
it will be interesting, if not otherwise more importantly useful, 
to many studious and learned readers, to have an opportunity 
of perusing the statements and opinions, on abstruse and much 
controverted subjects of Theology, which were entertained by 
the Fathers, and other earliest writers, of the Church, as 
extracted from their authenticated writings, and discussed and 
commented on by the devout Author of the Antiquities of the 
Christian Church. 


RICHARD BINGHAM, Ebrror. 


8 Re-printed by permission of Rev. Richard Bingham, from his edition of 
Bingham’s Works, 1829. 
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Ir is to prevent all future calumnies and misrepresentations, 
which, with a little wit, and a great deal of unchristian passion, 
I have experimented to be some men’s best arguments, that I 
have published the following discourse. I hope it will, in 
some measure, do justice to the doctrine of Antiquity, which 
it only defends, to its author, and to the ingenuous reader, 
who will, without prejudice, peruse and consider it. That it 
may the better do all this, before I let the reader into the 
discourse itself, I will detain him a little with a short account 
of the true state of the present controversy ; and tell him what 
was the occasion of preaching this discourse, and what the 
necessity of publishing it. 

1. As to the state of the present controversy: the question 
betwixt the preacher and those gentlemen who censured him 
is not (what some might be apt to imagine from the late 
decree) whether the Three Persons be Three Substances, as 
substance signifies nature and essence; or whether they be 
individual substances divided from one another, as human 
individuals are ; both these the preacher absolutely denies ; 
but the question is, whether the formal notion and definition 
of a person be not an individual intelligent substance? Whether 
the Fathers have not two notions of the term ‘substantia,’ 
the one signifying common nature, and the other particular or 
individual substance? And whether, according to those dif- 
ferent notions of substance, they do not assert, that the Three 
Divine Persons are three individual substances in. one sense, 
as well as one substance in another? The preacher pretends 
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only to follow the doctrine of the Primitive Fathers, and the 
judgment of Antiquity ; and does not deny the three Persons 
to be ‘ unius substantize,’ or ὁμοουσίους, of one substance or 
consubstantial, in any sense that the primitive Fathers believed 
them to be so: but he asserts that the Schoolmen, since the 
time of the Council of Lateran under Innocent III., have 
taken one substance in another sense than the Fathers did, 
and that has been the original of all the confusion. This is 
the true state of the question as proposed by the preacher: 
and it being a pure question of fact, whether the Fathers have 
used and allowed this twofold notion of substance, he thinks 
‘it ought only to be determined by producing ancient authori- 
ties; and not by the judgment of the Schoolmen, or Calvin, 
or any modern authors. 

2. Next for the occasion of preaching the sermon: it was 
not,* as one maliciously insinuates, that the author might 
ingratiate himself with the Dean of St. Paul’s® or any other 
person. ΑἹ] that know the preacher's conversation, will think 
otherwise of him; but it was purely to hint to others, what he 
had satisfied himself was true. He had for some time been 
consulting originals, which all men have not opportunity, or 
time, or will to do; and he was sorry to find the genuine sense 
of antiquity violently run down, none interposing, though 
many be sensible of it, under the pretence of being Tritheism. 
Therefore having acquainted himself a little in the knowledge 
of this controversy by perusing and comparing the writings of 
ancient and modern authors; and having especially observed 
a different style and explication in the Fathers from that of 
the Schoolmen; and some propositions advanced by the latter 
contradicting those that were asserted by the former, which 
contradictions are proved in the sermon; having further ob- 
served, what he thinks very material, though not mentioned in 
the sermon, that Luther and his followers had generally re- 
jected the innovations of the Council of Lateran and the School- 
men in this particular; and that many of them had asserted 
three individual real substances in opposition to modes and 


8. Author of the Preface to the Hist. of Valent. Gentil. p. 5. 
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relation, as he from the Fathers did; that they accused some 
of the Calvinists of Sabellianism for defining person by a 
τρόπος ὑπάρξεως ; and further, having observed the Calvinists 
to be generally accused by learned men for their new doctrine 
of Autotheanism, and for following the Schoolmen’s niceties 
more than the plain sense of the Council of Nice in their ex- 
plications of this great article; I say, having observed these 
and many other things relating to this controversy, he thought 
it his duty, having an opportunity to preach before the learned 
body of the University, to take notice of some of the principal 
innovations of the Schoolmen, and those modern authors, who, 
refining upon the Schoolmen’s hypothesis, had tacitly and in- 
effect charged Tritheism upon the Fathers. He found the 
Fathers wounded through Dr. Sherlock’s sides ; whilst he was 
condemned for saying many things which the Fathers had 
said before him. He found the Fathers had made the terms, 
person and individual intelligent substance, convertible ; and 
had maintained three such Persons against Sabellius. He found 
nature and substance, οὐσία and ‘essentia, always explained 
by such a nature, as would admit of three distinct individuals. 
Lastly, he found all the arguments of the contrary hypothesis 
grounded upon one fundamental mistake, viz. that the Fathers 
by ὁμοούσιος, and ‘una substantia, always understood a sin- 
gular individual substance ; whereas there is nothing more 
evident, to those who look into the Fathers, than that by 
ὁμοούσιος, and ‘una substantia, they mean such a substance 
or essence, as three numerical or individual substances may 
entirely partake of: and three such individual substances or 
persons, not being essentially different, but all of one unalter- 
able and immutable Divine Nature, they therefore called one 
substance, nature or essence, and in the same sense One 
Divinity or One God; adding some other sorts of unity, which 
are summed up in the close of the sermon. 

These are the true and only reasons that engaged him 
in this undertaking. It was only to vindicate the genuine 
sense of antiquity, viz. the true sense of one substance and 
three Persons, from the corruptions of the schoolmen and the 
defenders of the innovation of the Lateran council. Luther 
and his part of the reformation had done the same before: and 
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_ the Church of England, professing to follow the sense of the 
four first general councils, might be presumed to defend one 
substance and three Persons in the true old sense too; since 
she had no where declared against it. And then it could be 
no innovation, much less heresy or tritheism, to endeavour to 
reduce old words to their first and primitive signification. This 
and nothing else the reader will find to be the whole design of 
the following discourse. And that I presume, with unpreju- 
diced men, will justify the undertaking. 

3. The reason why it appears abroad now, and not before, 
is principally to confute the unjust calumnies of a nameless 
author, who writes Marginal Annotations upon the Life of 
Valentinus Gentilis. It is there pretended more than once, 
that the Oxford Preacher, amongst the rest of the followers 
of Dr. Sherlock, has condemned the Nicene Council, and 
cast away the usual terms of the Catholic Church, (ὁμοούσιον; 
οὐσία, ‘ hypostasis,’ ‘ una substantia,’ and the like,) introducing 
new ones in the room. Now allowing men may have a right 
to censure a doctrine; yet I hope no one will pretend to have 
a right to misrepresent and calumniate it. Yet this is such” 
an egregious calumny as no one would have been guilty of, 
but he that is resolved to undermine the defenders of the pri- 
mitive faith, by the same arts, that the great enemy of man- 
kind did its first professors. It is too usual, with men who 
want better arguments, to betake themselves to misrepresen- 
tations and blackening calumnies: that being the surest way 
to undermine the credit and reputation of any author or doc- 
trine ; to say something of them which will render them odious 
to the generality of mankind: “ Fortiter calumniare, et aliquid 
adhzerebit.” ᾿ is 

But the greater any calumny is, the more easily it is exposed, 
when it is once laid open. And there needs nothing more to 
lay open this calumny, but only to give every ingenuous reader 
an opportunity to see, and judge of the sermon itself, and what 
is therein asserted. If he finds me rejecting or quarrelling 
with any one of the ancient terms, I desire no more favour at 
his hands, than I have had justice from the animadverting 
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annotator. But I have done nothing of this nature to give 
the least occasion for such a slander; but on the contrary, have 
endeavoured to clear and vindicate the old words from novel 
and corrupted senses, and have put the true ancient ‘ valor’ and 
signification on them; if I have put things in a fairer light, by 
distinguishing the different senses of words, and showing how 
the’ Fathers said three substances and one substance without 
a contradiction; if I have made the doctrine intelligible, and 
shown the explication to be every way agreeable to the Council 
of Nice, and the expressions of the primitive Fathers ; whose 
sense and doctrine I only undertake to defend: then I hope 
every candid reader will free this discourse from the unjust 
imputation, which the annotator has endeavoured to fix 
upon it. 

I do not here in the least reflect upon any one of those worthy 
gentlemen, who thought it their duty to censure the sermon. 
I could have wished for their own sakes indeed, and the sake 
of the public, that they had done it a little more deliberately, 
and given me that month’s time I desired; that I might have 
tendered my sermon to them, and given them a sight of my 
reasons, before they had censured me without hearing all that 
I had to say. And I could have wished also, they had told 
the world, that I had asserted an Indivisible Unity of the God- 
head, as well as Three Individual Substances; and further 
should have been glad to have seen what notion they have of 
the three Persons; what the definition of a person is; why 
the old definition of it, “ rationalis nature individua substantia,” 
will not serve us as well as the primitive Fathers ; why it must 
now be discarded, and those reckoned enemies to truth, who 
only stand up for it. If we must not believe the three Persons 
to be individual substances, they would have done well to have 
determined what they are, that at least others might have 
known what to have believed, as well as what not to 
have believed; since it is not a negative faith or a not 
believing of errors, but a positive belief of truth, that makes 
a man an orthodox Christian: and now that the notion of 
‘person’ was come to be disputed, it was necessary to have 
determined κατασκευαστικῶς, what a person was. But these 
things were left all to their own discretion, and I only 
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modestly therefore touch upon them. I hope they will pardon 
me, if for the future I endeavour to do the truth and myself 
justice, and free both from the malicious calumnies of others ; 
still always retaining a decent respect for their characters, 
and examining reasons without the least unbecoming reflections 
on their persons. 

The only thing I design to examine, is, on which side the 
Fathers stand in this dispute: which is a thing, I presume, 
may be fairly done by producing testimonies without any heat 
or passion on either side (if men so please) or without any 
prejudice to religion. And when all is done, indifferent readers 
must be judges at the last; since this is a controversy that 
will not be decided by decrees, but only by authorities from the 
Fathers. 

Therefore I must desire the reader to take particular notice 
‘of one thing more; viz. that what the publisher of the Life of 
Valentinus Gentilis has said further, with a malicious design 
to bring all the odium he could upon us, may be answered in 
‘one word ; that it is as impertinent as it is malicious; being 
it relates not at all to the present debate. For the question 
now is not, what Calvin and some of his followers have thought 
(some, I say; for they are not all of his opinion), but what 
the Fathers have said upon the subject. If the Fathers prove 
at last to be of the preacher’s opinion, Calvin’s authority will 
weigh no more, with any reasonable man, in this case against 
antiquity, than it does in the business of episcopacy; in which 
point we think we have just reason to dissent from him. Be- 
sides that many of the Lutherans, as I have hinted before, do 
explode both Calvin and the Schoolmen too, for following the 
error of the Council of Lateran in this very point. So that if 
modern authorities signify any thing in this debate, I can 
easily upon occasion set the one against the other. But when 
‘our inquiry is about antiquity, all these authorities are foreign 
to the business in hand; and therefore to condemn the doc- 
trine of three individual substances and one substance, which 
are always to be put together, though the decree did not do 
it; I say, to condemn this doctrine from the authority of Calvin 
or the senate of Berne, is just as if a man should prove the 
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novelty of Arminianism from the Synod of Dort, or the anti- 
quity of Transubstantiation from the Council of Trent. 

Yet the reader may please to consider, that this is not said 
to vindicate the heresy of Valentinus Gentilis, who was cer- 
tainly an Arian and a professed enemy to the Council of Nice; 
for which Council the Christian world justly preserves a perpe- 
tual veneration. But I must withal add, that the heresy of 
Gentilis did not consist in asserting the Three Persons to be 
three single substances, of the same nature, equal to one 
another in all things: for this I shall show hereafter to have 
been the true sense of the Council of Nice, and what Gentilis 
would never allow; who denied the equality of the Son, and 
made him a finite circumscriptible substance: adding many 
other heterodoxes and foolish absurdities, which were attended 
with many contradictions. I believe I shall be able to oblige 
the reader with a much clearer account of that heretic’s opi- 
nions, than has lately been done; but it is wholly impertinent 
to the present debate; and therefore I shall confine myself to 
the business of antiquity and endeavour to clear that point first. 
The arguments I shall add to the sermon shall be proposed 
fairly with honesty and integrity, and with what strength and 
clearness I can give them; and the more to recommend them, 
with that decency and temper, in a calm manner, as becomes 
a Christian disputant. So that if I do not satisfy all men 
with the strength of my arguments, yet I hope all the sober 
and rational part of mankind, though differing in opinion, 
will be satisfied with the manner of proposing them. If there 
be any loose, unguarded expressions in the sermon, being it 
was never designed for the press, had not some men’s calum- 
nies extorted it, I hope the reader will overlook them: to pre- 
vent further calumnies I was resolved to make no alterations, 
being pretty well assured, the substance of it will admit of no 
material objection to which I shall not be able to return a fair 
and solid answer. 

T must tell the reader one thing further; that he will find 
some few additions here and there: but generally they are 
such as I had before prepared to speak, yet was forced to omit, 
to bring myself within compass. All such additions are in- 
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cluded within these marks [ ]: so that the sermon as it was 
preached, still remains entire; and every reader may judge of it 
for himself. I desire no other favour at his hands, but common 
justice and humanity; that he will think without prejudice and 
judge without partiality; that he will read with the same 
temper I now endeavour to write, and pass no hasty censure 
before he has seen and considered the reasons that are offered 
him. If they be unsatisfactory, yet still I can say I meant 
well, and hope I deserve a candid, ingenuous censure. 


J. ΒΙΝΘΗΑΜ. 


A SERMON 


ON THE TRINITY. 


1 Jonny, v. 7. 


. There are Three that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 


Holy Ghost: and these Three are One.” 


TuovucH there be no article in our creed more necessary to 
be known and understood, because none more necessary to 
be believed, than the doctrine of the Trinity; yet perhaps 
there is no one thing in the whole body of divinity, we are 
generally less ashamed to own ourselves ignorant of, than this 
most necessary article of religion. Most men are so possessed 
with a sense of its darkness and obscurity, that they avoid all 
inquiries of this nature, as utterly despairing of ever attaining 
any tolerable notion of it. But I wish, this do not rather 
reflect upon the honour of our religion, as if it obliged us to 
believe something, which no one will pretend to give a rational 
account of: if so, the oracles of God are as dark and unintelli- 
gible as the oracles of Apollo; and we must verify that ancient 
calumny, so often objected by the heathens to the primitive 
Christians, but as oft with scorn again by them rejected: Μὴ 
ἐξέταζε, ἀλλὰ πίστευσον, καὶ ἡ πίστις σου σώσει σε, as Origen 
gives it in the words of Celsus, “‘ Never inquire, but believe ; 
and your faith will save you.” Certainly faith presupposes a 
competent degree of knowledge, and knowledge a competent 
idea of the object to be known: else a man may be saved by a 
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faith of words, without sense, and a confident belief of he knows 
not what. [This I presume shows us the necessity of having 
some tolerable knowledge of the doctrine of the Trinity, though 
we can never attain to a full comprehension of it.] 

And yet after all, it must be confessed, that this article, 
according to some authors’ explication of it, is one of the most 
obscure, unintelligible, not to say inconsistent things in the 
world; and were this obscurity justly chargeable upon the doc- 
trine itself, it were perhaps a very just and rational prejudice 
against it: it were enough at least to make us despair of ever 
giving either ourselves or others any tolerable satisfaction con- 
cerning it. But if this obscurity be wholly owing to a sect. of 
men, whose business was to invent novelties, and make new 
additions to old doctrines, for general councils afterwards to 
improve into articles of faith; I say, if the Schoolmen, and 
their admirers since, who only drain their fountains, have spoken 
some things unintelligibly of this doctrine, and utterly incon- 
sistent with themselves, we are not obliged to believe or follow 
them in all their usurpations: we may safely leave them where 
they have left antiquity, and seek for a clearer notion from 
better expositors: and these certainly were the Fathers, 
who wrote since the Council of Nice against the heresy of 
Arius. 

It is manifest, to any one, who will but be at the pains to 
compare the doctrine of the Fathers and Schoolmen together, 
that the latter have made a very great deviation in this parti- 
cular from the former, and have advanced several propositions 
quite contradictory to the Fathers, whence it is no wonder, 
that, mixing truth with error, they have spoken inconsistently 
with themselves and unintelligibly to their readers. 

Some of their deviations will manifestly appear from what 
will be hereafter said: at present I shall only mention one re- 
lating to the notion of Three Persons, which I design to make 
the main subject of the following discourse. It is agreed both 
by Fathers and Schoolmen, that the notion of person is an 
‘individual substance of a rational or intelligent nature, ratio- 
nalis nature individua substantia ;” according to the definition 
given by Boethius, who speaks the sense of the Fathers, and is 
not rejected by the Schoolmen. It is agreed further, at least 
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in expression, that there are three such Persons in the God- 
head, really distinct from one another: thus far they are 
agreed. [And one might reasonably now expect to hear, that, 
according to this notion and discourse, they should both agree 
further in asserting three individual substances in the Unity of 
the Godhead. This is certainly the natural consequence of 
allowing three Persons, whereof every one is an individual sub- 
stance.] But herein they differ. 

The Fathers, speaking consistently with themselves, and 
agreeably to their definition of the term person, say that in the 
same sense that there are three Persons, and every one of 
those an individual substance, in that sense there are three 
distinct substances too, that is, three minds or spirits in the 
Unity of the Godhead. Yet in another sense they safely say, 
without a contradiction, that there is but one undivided sub- 
stance in the Godhead, viz. by virtue of a community of nature, 
and inseparable union; as well as three individual substances 
by virtue of their real distinction. And this is no absurdity 
nor inconceivable thing: for three substances may be actually 
united into one, and yet remain distinct without confusion. 
Three angels or spirits, suppose they were united into one 
being (and that is no impossible supposition,) would still be 
three distinct substances ; though in another sense they might 
rationally be likewise said to be one individual substance [by 
virtue of that common angelic nature of which they all partake] 
or one undivided being by virtue of their actual union. In like 
manner, the Fathers tell us, three infinite and eternal Beings, 
still remaining distinct without confusion, are in a more exqui- 
site manner one: because their union is absolutely natural, 
necessary and eternal; they are as necessarily three as one, 
and as necessarily one [by union] as three [by distinction, 
without separation or division]. And this notion of Unity in 
Trinity, given us by antiquity, is, I conceive, a very rational 
and intelligible account of the unity of the divine nature in a 
Trinity of Persons: for by this we need neither confound the 
Persons nor divide the substance. 

But on the other hand, the Schoolmen, though they allow a 
person to be an individual substance, and say that there are 
three such Persons in the Godhead, yet they commonly deny 
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three individual substances, in any sense: and assert that the 
divine nature is absolutely a single substance utterly exclusive 
of three ; as the nature of a single angel is a simply individual 
substance: which is a manifest deviation from the doctrine of 
the Fathers, and is in effect to say, that three persons are but 
one person ; which, without a great deal of subtlety and nice 
unintelligible distinctions, will hardly be freed from a contra- 
diction. 

Others there are, who have still refined upon the Schoolmen’s 
notion, and more corrupted the genuine sense of antiquity, by 


introducing new and foreign senses of the term person, which — 


were never heard of in the Catholic Church before. So that 
the very words are now become a matter of dispute and contro- 

versy, and almost as much a mystery as the very mystery they 
were designed to unfold. 

In order therefore to contribute scnietlan towards the 
clearing this controversy, I shall propose these four things to 
be the subject of this and another discourse. 

1. To consider the notions which some modern authors have 
given of the term person; and show how unfit it is_in their 
sense to explain the distinction which both Scripture and anti- 
quity put betwixt Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2. To show that the Fathers did believe the three Persons 
to be three distinct individual substances in one sense, as well 
as one substance in another. 

3. That this notion is most agreeable to the sense of Scrip- 
ture. ; 

4. That it is very consistent with any notion the Fathers 
had of the Unity of the Godhead. 

And this I conceive will be a just exposition and intelligible 
account of the Apostle’s words, “" There are three, &c.” but at 
present I can only dispatch the two first. 

And here I purposely omit all disputes concerning the ori- 
ginal and authority of this text, as no way relating to the 
business in hand: since no one, with whom we are at present 
concerned, can pretend to raise any scruple about it. And the 
learned Dr. Hammond will give any man sufficient satisfaction 
concerning it ; who shows that it was anciently read in the 
copies used by Cyprian and Tertullian, which was long before 
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Arianism was ever set on foot in the world or dreamed of: and 
that the first corruptors of the text were the Arians themselves, 
as he proves from the testimonies of St. Ambrose and St. Je- 
rome, who charge them with the erasing of it. 

I omit likewise all direct proofs of the divinity of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, as a thing presupposed by all good 
Catholics, and no ways necessary to be insisted on in an in- 
quiry of this nature, which takes it for granted that they are 
truly divine, and upon that supposition proceeds to inquire, 
whether, according to the representation made us in Scripture 
and antiquity, it can be rationally conceived and understood, 
that there are three who are truly distinct from one another, 
and yet truly one without a contradiction ; that the thing is 
possible and conceivable, is what I hope clearly to evince. 

But first we are to consider the notions which some modern 
authors give of the term person, and show how unfit it is in 
their sense to explain the distinction of the Trinity. 

Some Protestant authors, no doubt in their zeal for Christ- 
ianity, thinking to confute their Socinian adversaries, and force 
them to own three Persons in the Godhead, have forsaken the 
ancient ecclesiastical notion of the term person, and taken up 
with the antiquated and foreign use of it ; that I mean so much 
contended for by Laurentius Valla,* as the only true Latin notion 
of it: in which acceptation it signifies, not a substance but 
only a mode, an office, a habitude, or quality ; in which sense 
one and the same man (to go no further for an instance) may 
sustain no less than a- hundred or a thousand persons: i.e., 
as many persons as there are different relations, circumstances, 
or capacities, under which he may either act or be conceived. 

Now, it is true, this is one very proper and ancient signifi- 
cation of the word person in the Latin tongue, and may very 
well be allowed in criticism ; but it is to be feared, it will not 
so well answer the end of religion, nor give us that true dis- 
tinction which the Scripture seems to put between the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. For, according to this hypothesis, the 
Father alone may sustain three Persons, and the Son as many, 
and the Holy Ghost as many: and so, instead of a Trinity, we 


4 Valla, Elegant. lib. vi. cap. xxxiv. 
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shall have an endless number of Persons multiplied ‘in infi- 
nitum.’ It is easy to conceive one single Person to be three 
Persons, in this sense, which, if we allow, it is as easy to tell 
what heresies have gained their point. This opens a way to 
those ancient heresies so often condemned by the primitive 
Church, under the names of Praxeas, Noétus Samosatenus, 
and Sabellius: and this is not to confute the Socinian, but 
really to yield up the cause to him; who will not scruple here 
to join issue with us, and profess it in his creed, that he be- 
lieves three Persons in the Godhead, if we will once give it under 
our hands, that by person we mean no more than this. [This, 
if I mistake not, is, however, the very thing which Sabellius 
of old contended for, and made the first article of his creed: 
i.e., taking person to signify an individual or particular sub- 
stance, so there was but one single Person in the Godhead ; 
but τρία πρόσωπα, and ‘tres persone,’ let Sabellius have the 
interpretation of them himself to make them signify only office, 
or mode, or quality, in this sense they were his own terms; 
and he could safely allow three Persons or more in one single 
substance without any detriment to his own hypothesis.] And 
. this I think is sufficient reason to discard this notion of the 
word person from the doctrine of the Trinity: because, if 
closely followed and maintained, it must bring us at last to 
those very heresies which we most studiously design to avoid. 

Another disallowable notion, taken from some of the School- 
men, and not much unlike the former, is, that the three 
Persons are only one single substance under three modes of 
' gubsisting: i.e., that the same single individual divine sub- 
stance is in the Father as ‘quid ingenitum,’ in the Son as 
‘ quid genitum,’ in the Holy Ghost as ‘ quid procedens.’ These 
men take substance in the strictest sense of that word, as it 
signifies a single substance utterly exclusive of three in any 
sense. 

But then this hypothesis is only words, that leaves us more 
in the dark than we were before, and labours under very great 
absurdities: for to say that one single substance, in their sense 
of substance, subsists in three Persons by three modes of sub- 
sisting, is what no man clearly understands. Besides that, it 
makes the Person only three modes [at least two of them, as 
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distinct from the first, must reeds be mere modes], and not 
‘ tres res subsistentes ;° to deny which is Sabellianism, because 
it confounds the Persons into one. And further it will reduce 
us to this difficulty, and oblige us to say, that the same single 
Substance, or Person, is both ‘genitum’ and ‘ ingenitum,” 
both Father and Son, which cannot be freed from a contra- 

diction. 

I know, indeed, this hypothesis is usually fathered upon the 
author of the Expositio Fidei, under the name of Justin Mar- 
tyr: for the critics are agreed that that treatise is none of 
his. That author says, that the three Persons in the Trinity 
do not differ in nature, but only by three different τρόποι 
ὑπάρξεως, or ‘ different modes of subsisting ;> hence some very 
illogically concluded, that person and τρόπος ὑπάρξεως were 
synonymous terms; as if three Persons were merely three 
abstracts, and not three things, as well as three modes of sub- 
sisting, whereas that author gives no countenance to such a 
wide conclusion. For his notion is quite different, but, as he 
explains it, very rational and intelligible. For he tells us, in 
the explication of it, that Adam and those that came of him 
(suppose Eve and Seth) do not differ in nature, but only by a 
different τρόπος ὑπάρξεως, by having that common nature 
three different ways. 

Adam, suppose, had his existence from God alone by imme- 
diate creation out of dust ; and that was his τρόπος ὑπάρξεως : 
Eve had the same nature, but by a different mode of existing, 
and that was by being created out of the rib of man: and Seth 
had the very same nature, but by a different way from them 
both, viz., by being begotten, not created immediately by God, 
as they were. This, though I have somewhat enlarged and 
paraphrased the words, is that author’s notion of τρόπος 
ὑπάρξεως, common to him with many others; whence a man 
might as well conclude, that Adam and Eve and Seth were 
three mere modes of the same single substance, as that the 
three persons in the Trinity are only three modes of subsist- 
ing ; for he says the same of both. It is plain, therefore, that 
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Ὁ Peeudo-Just. Exposit. Fid. p. 374. ‘Qc γὰρ ὁ ’Addp, καί τοι γέννησιν μὴ 
προσηκάμενος, τοῖς ἐξ αὐτοῦ γεννηθεῖσι κατὰ τὸ τῆς οὐσίας ταὐτὸν εἰς κοινω- 
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author meant by ‘nature,’ common nature, of which several in- 
dividual substances might partake ; and by ‘ persons,’ three such 
substances partaking of that common nature ; and by τρόπος 
ὑπάρξεως, the different ways that three such Beings might 
partake of one common nature: so that in his sense he might 
rationally say, the three divine Persons (meaning three divine 
individual substances) did not differ in nature, but only by 
different τρόποι ὑπάρξεως, by partaking of that one common 
nature three different ways: the Father's τρόπος being 
ἀγεννησία, or existing from none; the Son’s γέννησις, as 
receiving his being from the Father; and the Holy Ghost’s 
ἐκπόρευσις, as receiving being from both. This is a rational 
and intelligible account of three Persons in one nature, and 
agreeable to the sense of all the primitive Fathers; who took 
not nature for a single individual substance, but for a common 
nature or substance, that might be contained without division 
in many particular individuals: so that they who fix this notion 
of three Persons being merely three modes of subsisting with- 
out three substances that distinctly subsist, upon this author, 
do manifest injury both to him and all antiquity; as I come 
now more particularly to prove, by proceeding, in the 

2nd place, to show that the Fathers, by three Persons, always 
understand three distinct individual substances really distinct 
from one another; though at the same time they believe them 
to be one substance in another sense, as shall be shown in its 
proper place. 

But because this doctrine is very liable to be mistaken, 1 
must here briefly premise two things, in order to state and 
settle a little more clearly the true notion of unity and dis- 
tinction. 

Ist. I desire it may be observed, that by ‘ three distinct sub- 
stances’ the Fathers do not mean three of a different nature, 


νίαν συνάπτεται, οὕτως οὐδεὶς λόγος τὸ κοινὸν τῆς οὐσίας τοῦ Πατρὸς πρὸς 
τὸν Υἱὸν καὶ τὸ Πνεῦμα διασπάσαι διὰ τὸ ἀγέννητον δυνήσεται, hie. As Adam, 
though he was himself unbegotten, yet partakes of the very same nature with 
those that are begotten of him, by an ‘identity, or sameness of substance ;’ so 
the ‘community of substance,’ which is betwixt Father, Son, and Holy ΠΡῚΝ 
not destroyed by the Father’s being unbegotten. 
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but only three numerical substances agreeing in one common 
nature, which unity of nature is sufficient to denominate any 
three substances one nature, though not one individual being : 
for three men or three angels are, in their sense, but one 
nature, yet not one undivided being, because separated and 
divided from each other. Therefore it must be observed 
further, 

2ndly. That by three distinct substances they mean not 
three actually divided or separated from each other ; but three, 
who by virtue of their infinity must be conceived most inse- 
parably and eternally united into one, yet with distinction and 
without confusion. 

Thus in short the Fathers reconciled their notion of a 
Trinity with the Unity of the Godhead, making the three 
Persons what we call specifically one by an unity of nature, 
and numerically one by an undivided union: so that according 
to their notion something more is required than a bare specific 
unity to make three Persons one Being [as well as three]; and 
that is actual union without confusion: which is the closest 
unity three Persons are capable of, without being confounded 
into one. ὁ 

Some other notions of unity will be considered, and those 
more fully explained in their proper place : but thus much was 
necessary to be premised at present in order to prevent the 
heavy charge of tritheism, which some have so liberally, but 
most unjustly, bestowed upon this hypothesis ; thereby arraign- 
ing all antiquity at once, and condemning the most genuine 
sense of all the best and primitive Fathers. 

The proposition now to be shown, I could make good with 
great variety of arguments: but they will. not come within 
the compass of a sermon: therefore, I shall content myself 
barely to hint a few, and to insist upon one which I think will 
be an infallible argument against the Schoolmen. 

Arg. 1. Now, then, first, the very definition which the an- 
cients give of ‘ persona’ and ‘ hypostasis’ does fully evince the 
thesis; for if one person be defined ‘rationalis nature indi- 
vidua substantia, then three persons must be ‘ rationalis 
naturee tres individuse substantie ;° unless the Schoolmen can 
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teach us to distinguish between the definition and the thing 
defined. [It is true the schools retain this very definition, as 
well as the term ‘persona’ itself; but every man sees it is 
utterly inconsistent with their hypothesis of an absolutely 
single substance; and therefore, whilst the Fathers speak sense 
and reason, in allowing the three Persons to be three sub- 
stances in one sense as well as one substance only in another, 
the Schoolmen, who deny them to be three real substances in 
any sense, are justly charged with a contradiction. } 

Arg. 2. The Fathers expressly say, that there are three 
substances in the Trinity, taking them for individual sub- 
stances agreeing in one common nature: and they tell us fur- 
ther, that to say there is but one absolutely single substance 
in that sense, is heresy, and particularly the heresy of Sabel- 
lius. [There is nothing more certain than that the Greeks, 
by hypostasis, always mean substance, and not mere modes 
or qualities: sometimes it signifies substance or nature in 
general, the same with the known senses of οὐσία and ‘ essen- 
tia; but more commonly it is used by them for a particular 
substance or individual: and yet, in this sense, it is well known 
they always said there were three hypostases against Sabel- 
lius, i.e., three distinct individual substances of the same 
common nature. In compliance with whom, the Latins, using 
the word ‘substantia’ in the same sense, say against the same 
heretic that there are three substances in the Trinity. St. 
Hilary, in particular,* asserts that they are ‘ per substantiam 
tria;’ and that there is ‘ propria unius cujusque substantia], 
and upon this account they rejected the words μονοούσιος and 
ταντοούσιος, and even ὁμοούσιος itself, whenever it was abused 
to signify a particylar substance. 

Arg. 3. They expressly tell us, that when they say the three 
divine Persons are of one nature and one substance, they then 
take substance in a larger sense, for nature and essence in 
general which never subsists but in particulars: so that by 
the three Persons being ὁμοούσιοι, they only mean that they 
are not ἑτεροούσιοι, of a “ different nature from one another.” 
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Thus they often explain themselves, when they distinguish be- 
twixt οὐσία and hypothesis, as betwixt a general and particular 
substance. 

And all this is pretty fairly owned by Estius himself,? who 
tells us, that when the Arians demanded of the orthodox what 
the three Persons were,—they would not then say they were 
‘tres Res,’ or ‘ tres Entes,’ or ‘ tria Entia,’ for fear of seeming to 
own with them that there were three distinct essences of a differ- 
ent nature and unequal to one another ; but that at other times 
they made no scruple to assert that they were ‘tres Res’ and 
‘tria Entia.. Now what are ‘ tres Res’ and ‘ tria Entia,’ but 
three individual substances, unless they be mere modes and 
accidents. If substances, then immaterial; if immaterial, then 
rational and intelligent beings ; if rational and intelligent, then 
three minds or spirits ; unless there be any other intelligent 
substances besides minds or spirits. This deduction is clear 
and rational, and agreeable to the sense of all antiquity; who 
in their discourses of the Trinity always distinguish betwixt 
general and particular substance ; as carefully as philosophers 
do betwixt ‘ substantia prima et secunda.’ This is so fully de- 
monstrated by Petavius,° that though his authorities could 
not prevail upon him to forsake the hypothesis of the schools, 
[perhaps for reasons best known to himself,] yet they cannot 
but convince any impartial reader. 

Arg. 4. The Fathers often tell us, that the three Persons 
are united into one Being without confusion ; which is a very 
inconceivable thing upon the hypothesis of one single substance, 
mind or spirit ; for whatever things are properly united must 
be substances really distinct from one another: for there is 
one proper union of one single substance with itself. Yet the 
ancients looked upon this to be so proper a union, that they 
made use of it as a known instance to prove that the two 
natures in Christ, his Divinity and humanity, soul and body, 
were united without confusion: which would have been a very 
impertinent instance, had they believed the three Persons to 


4 Estius, Sent. lib. i. dist. xxvi. sect. 3. 
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be only one single substance. Nay, it would have proved the 
quite contrary to what they designed; and the heretics might 
have retorted it upon them and have said, that as the three 
Persons in the Trinity were but one single substance, so the 
two natures in Christ were but one single nature after union. 

But I pass over these and the like arguments to insist upon 
one, which I conceive is an invincible argument (at least ad 
hominem) against the Schoolmen. The Fathers constantly 
assert, that the substance of the Son is begotten of the sub- 
stance of the Father : but now the Schoolmen themselves tell 
us, that the consequence of this assertion is, that the Father . 
and Son are two distinct substances, numerically distinct from 
one another, whence we may form this regular syllogism :— 

Arg. 5. They who assert that the substance or being of the 
Son is begotten of the substance of the Father, do thereby 
assert that the Persons in the Trinity are three distinct indi- 
vidual substances. 

But the generality of the Fathers do assert that the sub- 
stance of the Son is begotten of the substance of the Father ; 
therefore they believed the three Persons to be three individual 
substances in the sense so often explained. 

The first proposition of this syllogism is allowed us by 
Bellarmin, Estius, and generally all the Schoolmen, who are 
agreed in this, that the consequence of ‘“Essentia in Divinis 
generat essentiam,” must be, that there are distinct individual 
essences or substances in the Trinity. Estius’s words are these, 
“ὁ Si essentia essentiam gigneret, fatendum esset in Deo esse 
plures numero essentias.”£ And Bellarmin® to the same pur- 
pose, “ Si essentia gignit et gignitur; ergo duze sunt essentiz ; 
nec enim intelligi potest unum et idem a seipso produci ;” i. e. 
If essence begets or is begotten, then there must be two nume- 
rical essences ; elae this great absurdity will follow, that one 
and the same thing must be produced by itself. [I do not 
now stand to’ take notice, that this great absurdity does cer- 
tainly fall upon the Schoolmen by denying the distinct sub- 
stances of the persons, whilst they allow that the person of the 
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Son is begotten of the person of the Father, but not his essence 
of his essence; which distinction of a person from his own 
proper peculiar essence is an airy notion, that might sufficiently 
be exposed; but I only observe what is to our present purpose, 
viz. that it is confessed by all the schools, that substance gene- 
rating substance does imply numerically distinct substances. | 
And here Calvin likewise falls in with the Schools; for in his 
Admonitio ad Fratres Polonos contra Blandratam," amongst 
his Theological Tracts he makes use of the same principle to 
prove his own heterodox notion of the Son’s being αὐτόθεος, 
‘God of himself,’ and not of the Father: “if,” says he, “the 
Father has his essence from himself, and the Son his essence 
from the Father, and the Holy Ghost from both, then there 
are three essences :” he means three individual substances or 
essences only numerically distinct from one another ; which he, 
as well as the Schoolmen, thinks absurd: but however they all 
agree in this, that it is the natural consequence of asserting 
that the Divine substance of the Son is begotten of the sub- 
stance of the Father. 

Therefore if the second proposition of the syllogism can be 
made good, that the Fathers do generally assert, that the es- 
sence of the Son is begotten of the essence of the Father, it will 
infallibly follow, at least upon the Schoolmen’s principles, that 
they likewise believed the three persons to be three individual 
substances or essences numerically distinct from one another, 
notwithstanding their belief of the indivisible unity of the God- 
head. Now that they have asserted this in plain terms, may 
be fully evidenced from their own words: a few of which I 
shall therefore beg leave to produce. 

Gregory Nazianzen, the famous Bishop of Constantinople, 
. was never suspected for favouring Arianism, or Tritheism, or 
any other heresy: and yet he expressly asserts, that the Father 
is the author and cause of the Deity that is in the Son and in 
the Holy Ghost: his words are, ᾿Αρχὴ καὶ αἴτιος τῆς θεότητος 
τῆς ἐν Υἱῷ καὶ Πνεύματι θεωρουμένης ;i where by the Deity 
of the Son and the Holy Ghost, he cannot without great vio- 
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lence be understood to mean any thing else but the peculiar 
numerical substances of the Son and Holy Ghost, as distinct 
from that of the Father, which was the eternal cause of them 
both. So that the Schoolmen themselves being judges, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen must be one of those who assert three nume- 
rical substances in the Trinity, agreeing in one common 
nature. 

Next to Nazianzen I shall produce the testimony of another 
patriarch, the famous Cyril of Alexandria. He, in his first 
dialogue De Trinitate calls the Son, Τῆς apphrov φύσεως xap- 
woe, “the fruit or natural offspring of the Father's ineffable 
nature.”* [Here it is plain he evidently distinguishes betwixt 
the particular nature of the Father and the nature eommon to 
the whole Trinity: and asserts that the Son is the offspring of 
the Father's nature ; but not of the nature of the whole Tri- 
nity ; for then he must have been the cause of Himself and 
the Son of Himself; which would be absurd and contra- 
dictious. | 

The same he asserts more plainly in his excellent book 
against the Arians, called his Thesaurus ; where amongst many 
other things he has this remarkable expression, ᾿Εχρῆν εἰδέναι 
καὶ τὴν yevynoacay φύσιν καὶ τὴν γεννηθεῖσαν ἐξαυτῆς; i.e. “we 
must both know the nature that begets and the nature that 
is begotten of that :”! which is the direct contradictory to that 
assertion of the schools, “ Essentia non generat essentiam, nec 
gignitur.” Hence, therefore, I likewise conclude, that Cyril of 
Alexandria was one of those, who allow three particular sub- 
stances in the Trinity united in one common nature. 

To these I shall add a Latin Father or two, and first Hilary 
bishop of Poictiers, the famous Gallican defender of the Ca- 
tholic faith against the Arian heresy. [There is nothing more 
eommon with him than to speak of ‘natura generans’ and 
‘natura genita, meaning the particular natures or substances 
of the Father and the Son, as they are numerically distin- 
guished from one another. Thus, in his book, De Synodis, ™ 

against the Arians, he lays down this assertion, ‘“ Subsistens 
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Filius per naturam in se genitam consistit, the Son subsists 
by the nature that is begotten in him.” What is this less 
’ than to say that the particular substance of the Son is be- 
gotten, and that the particular substance of the Father begat 
the particular substance of the Son? which implies two distinct 
individual substances, and is utterly irreconcileable with the 
opinion of the Schoolmen. To the same purpose he says 
again," “Omnis nativitas, queecunque est, in naturam suam 
ex natura gignente consistit: everything that is begotten, what- 
soever it be, has its nature from the nature that begets it:” 
which does certainly suppose that one single nature or sub- 
stance-begets another, though the Schoolmen’s hypothesis will 
not allow it. But further] 

He, particularly speaking of the Son of God, says, “ Ex 
natura generante naturam sumpsit genita natura, the nature 
of the Son begotten had that essence from the nature of the 
Father of which he was begotten : which whoever will pretend 
to reconcile with the opinion of the Schools may believe any- 
thing in the world, and need never stand at any sort of con- 
tradictions. 

I could demonstrate this to have been the constant judgment 
of St. Hilary from many other passages, both out of this and 
others of his writings: but these are so clear and evident, that 
it would be impertinent to add any more to prove this to have 
been the opinion of so famed an author. 

I proceed to other writers of the same century, but for 
brevity’s sake I shall only name two more. 

The first is Fulgentius, who, in his book, De Fide ad Petrum, 
speaking of the Son, says, “‘ we must believe Him so to be the 
true God, as not to doubt but that his divinity was begotten of 
the nature of the Father.° His words are, “" Sic Deum verum 
credo, ut Divinitatem ejus de natura Patris natam esse non 
dubites.” Now what the divinity of the Son of God (that was 
begotten) is, but his own proper peculiar substance, as distinct 
from that of the Father, which is unbegotten, I think will not 
be very easily explained or understood. [Men may tell us 
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that by nature and divinity begotten is only meant person ; 80 
far they are right, if by person they mean an individual sub- 
stance proper and peculiar to such a person; that is the thing 
here contended for, that person and the individual substance 
of that person are only two synonymous names for one and the 
same thing. Whence it must follow, that if there be two or 
three persons, there must be as many individual substances 
peculiar to those persons, or else some of the persons must 
want that which should constitute itself. But if by person they 
only mean mode, and so make both the divinity of the Son a 
mode, and that which was begotten a mode too, without any 
substance or essence begotten with it; here I must beg leave 
to dissent, and think the Fathers were of another opinion. If 
any man’s faith be so strong as to believe that the divinity 
begotten is a mode, and not a substance begotten too; or if 
his head be so acute and subtle as to distinguish that from 
Sabellianism, he may enjoy his opinion for me; I shall 
never pretend to go about to convince him to the contrary. 
Others, I hope, who are not wedded to an opinion, will judge 
of the doctrine of the Fathers with more candour and a Chris- 
tian liberty.] 

The other testimony, and the last I shall produce, is out of 
the author of the second homily, In Diversos Scripture Locos, 
under the name of Origen ;—printed amongst his works, though 
it is none of his, but a Latin author's, who wrote against the 
Arian heresy. That author expressly asserts, that the proper 
substance of the Son is begotten of the proper substance of 
the Father; “Cor Patris est sua propria substantia, de qua 
genita est Filii propria substantia.”? Here it is plain [he 
speaks of two distinct substances, the one begotten, the other 
unbegotten ; yet] he does not mean that they were two sub- 
stances of a different nature, or that there was upon this 
account any inequality betwixt them ; but only that they 
are two distinct numerical substances ; whereof the one is 
the natural and eternal cause of the other: as he brings 
in our Saviour himself, asserting there in the words immedi- 
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ately following, “ Ejus substantia est causa Mes substantise.” 
This, I can safely say, is agreeable to the sense of all antiquity. 

One amongst the Schoolmen themselves, and no inconsi- 
derable author, is of the same opinion, I mean Richardus de 
St. Victore, in his sixth book, De Trinitate, cap. 22, where he 
lays down this assertion: ‘‘ Absque dubio substantia ΕἾ est 
genita, substantia Patris ingenita: nec ingenita substantia 
est genita, nec genita ingenita,” And there he severely 
reflects upon some of his brethren for innovating in this par- 
ticular, and forsaking the Catholic doctrine of all the primitive 
Fathers, and further boldly challenges them to produce but 
any one single passage of any one author before their own 
time, that ever denied that the substance of the Son was be- 
gotten of the substance of the Father. “ Afferant,” says he, 
“si possunt, autoritatem, non dicam plures, sed saltem unam, 
quee neget substantiam gignere substantiam.” 4 

This was a bold challenge, but no one of the Schoolmen was 
ever so bold as to give it a satisfactory answer, and it is no 
wonder they should not: since perhaps, until Peter Lombard, 
the father of the Schoolmen, first innovated in this particular, 
and was defended in it by the council of Lateran,’ (that very 
council which established transubstantiation and many other 
heterodox points in religion) I say, perhaps till that time no 
one author can be produced that ever denied that the substance 
of the Son was begotten of the substance of the Father. [The 
ancients, indeed, often tell us that the Divine nature, or sub- 
stance in general, absolutely considered, without regard to its 
subsisting in this or that particular Person, is neither begotten 
nor unbegotten: for then all the persons must be either be- 
gotten, which, besides other absurdities attending it, would 
destroy the Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; or else 
they must be all unbegotten, and that would introduce Trithe- 
ism, or ‘ Tria Ingenita,’ which is three Gods: for this reason 
I say, the Fathers always peremptorily deny that the Divine 
nature in general is either wholly unbegotten or wholly 
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begotten: but their doctrine is, that it is capable of both. 
Upon which account it is that the proper substance of the 
Father is unbegotten, because He is the Father and never the 
Son; the proper substance of the Son is begotten, and cannot 
be said to be unbegotten; for then He would not be a Son: 
and the proper substance of the Holy Ghost, neither strictly 
unbegotten as the Father is, nor begotten as the Son is, but 
in ἃ way (as unknown to us as the generation of the Son) 
peculiar to Himself, proceeding from both. And according 
to this explication I do assert, and challenge any one whom- 
soever to disprove it, that the Fathers in general do maintain, 
that the Divine substance of the Son is begotten of the sub- 
stance of the Father: and, consequently, according to the 
Schoolmen’s own concession, they must believe Them to be 
two single or numerical substances, really distinct (but not 
divided or separated) from each other.] 

At present, if any one questions whether I have fairly re- 
presented the difference betwixt the Fathers and Schoolmen 
in this particular, or requires greater satisfaction upon the 
point, he may please to consult a very competent judge in this 
case, who perhaps will fully answer all his scruples. I mean 
the learned Dr. Bull, in his most incomparable and immortal 
work, his Defensio Fidei Niczenz, against the Arians,* in 
the fourth section of which book, cap. 1, he undertakes to 
prove both against Calvin, Petavius, and all the Schoolmen, 
that the divinity, nature, and essence, and the totwm esse of the 
Son of God, was always believed by antiquity to be the natural 
and eternal offspring of the Father’s nature. [And, indeed, 
the very reason of the thing itself will tell a man that it is 
absurd to talk, as the Schoolmen do, of a person’s being 
begotten, but not his essence or substance begotten with him : 
for that makes the formal notion of the person of the Son to 
be a mere τρόπος ὑπάρξεως, which with all the subtlety in the 
world will never be freed from Sabellianism. } 

So that this argument [to sum up the minutes of it] both in 
itself and ad hominem, has almost the strength of a demonstra- 
tion: for if what the Schoolmen say be true, that wherever 
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there is ‘ substantia genita et ingenita’ there must be two dis- 
tinct numerical substances; then it will infallibly follow, that 
the Fathers, by asserting that the substance of the Son was 
begotten of the substance of the Father, do thereby assert, 
that they are two distinct numerical substances, and conse- 
quently that they believed the three Persons in the Trinity to 
be three distinct individual substances, not only notionally or 
modelly, but really distinct from one another, which was the 
proposition to be shown. 

When I can see this argument fairly answered by any of 
the Schoolmen, I shall then begin to have a more favourable 
opinion of them: but till that be done, I must beg leave to 
think, that they have in this particular, as well as in many 
others, manifestly prevaricated and deviated from the doctrine 
of the Fathers. 

The Fathers could rationally say, that the substance of the 
Father was unbegotten, and yet the substance of the Son 
begotten; because this was agreeable to their hypothesis, who 
believed them to be two distinct numerical substances agreeing 
in one common nature. But the Schoolmen, who had advanced 
the hypothesis of one absolutely single substance utterly exclu- 
sive of three [substances in any sense] could not say so without 
a contradiction. And therefore as they had forsaken the 
Fathers, first in saying there was but one single substance in 
the Godhead, taking substance in another sense than the 
Fathers did; so they were forced to forsake them a second 
time, and say that that substance did neither beget nor was 
begotten, for fear of involving themselves in a manifest contra- 
diction. For to say, that the same single substance is both 
begotten and unbegotten, is in the opinion of the Schoolmen 
themselves, as well as all mankind, a downright contradiction. 
And then upon that supposition we have an infallible proof, 
that unless the ancients spoke most apparent absurdities and 
contradictions, since they have spoken of a substance begotten, 
and a substance unbegotten, and a substance proceeding, they 
could not mean one single substance utterly exclusive of three, 
but three individual substances agreeing in one common nature. 
[The consequence of all which is, that the Fathers had a 
clear notion about the doctrine of the Trinity fairly reconcile- 
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able to our reason ; whilst the Schoolmen inventing new notions 
and fixing them upon some old terms (still retained but grossly 
mistaken,) have involved themselves in inextricable difficulties 
and contradictions. ] 

Having thus shown in the second place, in what sense the 
ancients did believe the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be 
three, I should now proceed to show their notion agreeable to 
Scripture and consistent with any notion they had of the unity 
of the Godhead. But the time not allowing, I shall only ob- 
viate again the charge of Tritheism, by showing briefly what 
was their notion of Tritheism, and in what sense they did not 
believe them to be three, and so conclude. 

Now Tritheism or three Gods, in the sense of antiquity, for 
what I have been able to observe, always implies one of these 
five things. Ist. Either three Beings of a different nature and 
unequal to one another; which was the heresy of Arius, who 
made ‘ Deus maximus, minor, et minimus :’ or else 2dly, three 
Beings actually separated or divided from each other: for all 
actual separation is utterly inconsistent with union; which 
yet is absolutely necessary to the Unity of the Godhead: 
therefore three Beings actually divided or separated from each 
other, as three men or three angels are, though they were of the 
same nature, yet could not be said to be one undivided Being, 
much less one God: 3dly, when three Beings are supposed to 
be, as it were, three parts of one whole, having Divine perfec- 
tions amongst them, but none of them or not all of them pos- 
sessed of all: this was the Polytheism of some of the Gentiles, 
who [as Nazianzen in one of his orations observes] divided the 
government of the world into a Triarchy, assigning Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto their distinct limits of nature as well as 
jurisdiction: 4thly, when three infinite Beings are supposed to 
exist equally absolute and independent of each other, without 
any natural order or subordination to One First, as the first 
fountain and original of the Deity: this is the heresy of Auto- 
theanism, commonly charged upon Calvin, whether justly or 
unjustly I shall not now undertake to determine ; but only say 
that three dvapxor, or αὐτόθεοι, as the Fathers word it, i. 6. 
three co-ordinate Beings, whereof one is not the necessary and 
eternal cause of the other two, are, in the sense of antiquity, 
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three Gods: 5thly and lastly, when three Beings, for want of 
such a subordination to One First are supposed to be three 
different Creators or three different Providences clashing and 
interfering with one another; which was the heresy of the 
Marcionites and Manichees and other such like heretics, who 
set up contrary principles, a good and a bad one, thwarting and 
opposing one another. 
These five things the Fathers commonly charge with Poly- 
theism: but none of them are applicable to their notion of the 
Trinity. For though the three Persons in their sense be three 
distinct numerical substances yet they are neither, Ist, three 
Beings of a different nature as Arius meant, nor 2dly, three 
Beings actually divided or separated from each other, as three 
men or three Angels are, but most inseparably and eternally 
(yet without confusion) united into One; which union of sub- 
stances is so necessary in infinite Beings, that we cannot pos- 
sibly conceive them otherwise than as actually and eternally 
united into one: nor, 3dly, are they three parts of one whole, 
sharing Divine perfections amongst them, but every one is 
equally possessed of all: [and this naturally follows from their 
being equal in nature, and so falls in with the first sort of 
Unity :] nor 4thly, are they three Beings that have Divine 
nature independently, every one from himself: but the Father 
alone has his Being from Himself, the Son from the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost from both: for though they all have a 
Divine nature, that is a necessary existence (for necessary 
existence is the properest notion we can frame of a Divine 
nature) yet they have that necessary existence three different 
ways: the Father necessarily exists, but of Himself alone ; the 
Son necessarily exists but from the Father: the Holy Ghost 
necessarily exists too, but from the Father and the Son. So 
that the Son and the Holy Ghost are not properly without 
original, though necessarily existing from all eternity; but are 
as necessary and eternal emanations of a necessary and eternal 
Cause, which cannot but produce two such Beings of the same 
nature with Himself; by a natural and eternal necessity of 
acting : and this way of existing is what distinguishes the Son 
and the Holy Ghost both from the Father and the creatures, 
and at once preserves the Unity of the Godhead. Fifthly and 
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lastly, by virtue of this original and natural subordination of 
the Son and Holy Ghost to the Father, they are not three 
opposite principles or three Providences clashing and interfering 
with one another, but one harmonious Providence and one 
undivided principle of all other things: for it is impossible to 
conceive three infinite Beings under the economy of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, without conceiving them at the same 
time united in an eternal harmony and concord. 

[So that in effect he that says but these two things, lst, 
That the Son and Holy Ghost are equal to the Father in infi- 
nity of nature and all Divine perfections, and 2dly, that they 
have this equality, not unoriginate from themselves, but neces- 
sarily and eternally from the Father, so as to make the Father 
alone the only principle and fountain of the Deity ; such an one, 
if he does not contradict himself, believes all that the ancients 
thought necessary to establish the Unity of the Deity. For 
Ist, he who says they are all infinite and equal in nature, says 
virtually and by consequence that they are neither parts nor 
divided from each other : for these would be absurd conceptions 
of infinite Beings to suppose them either parts or separated 
from one another. Then again, 2ndly, he who says they 
are subordinate in their existence, says likewise that they 
are of one will and operation; since it would be absurd to 
conceive the Son and Holy Ghost of a different will or ope- 
ration from the Father, to whom they are subordinate, and 
from whom they derive their nature and power of acting: and 
to one of these heads every thing the Fathers have said of the 
Unity of the Trinity may very fairly be reduced. ] 

So that upon the whole, they who believe three infinite 
Beings [i. e. persons or individual substances] numerically 
distinct from one another, but under these several limitations 
[i. e. neither of a different nature, nor divided from one ano- 
ther, nor united as parts that make up a whole, nor collateral 
and co-ordinate, nor of a different will and operation, but on 
the contrary one by unity of nature, one by mutual περιχώρη- 
σις, immeation or perfect union and conjunction, one by unity 
of principle or subordination, and one by unity of will and 
action, ] they cannot in the sense of antiquity be justly charged 
with Tritheism, nor be said to believe any more than one God. 
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And this, I conceive, is an intelligible account of a Trinity 
of Persons in the Unity of the Godhead; and shows us how 
we may believe, without a contradiction on the one hand or 
fear of heresy on the other, that “there are Three, who bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and yet that these Three are One.” 

And thus much may be sufficient to be hinted at present 
concerning the primitive notion of Divine Unity; the fuller 
explication and proof whereof I shall reserve for some other 
opportunity. 


TO THE REVEREND 


THE CLERGY 


DEANERIES OF WINCHESTER AND SOMBORN REGIS, 


IN THE DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER. 


REvEREND Srrs, 


THEsE discourses being preached in your audience, do now 
‘present themselves unto you, desiring your acceptance. 
Whether they be fit to be inscribed to you or not, belongs not 
to me to say ; the subject of them, however, is such, as being 
your immediate concern, there can be no solecism in the 
dedication. But there is another reason why they are now 
addressed to you; which is, that the author might have an 
opportunity of giving you a more full account of the occasion 
of them. To do which, I must give you an account also of 
another sermon, which I preached before the learned body of 
the University of Oxford, for which I incurred the displeasure 
of some of the heads of that place. The main of my crime, 
though other reasons were pretended, was, that I had tacitly 
reflected on a leading person in the University, who, under 
pretence of explaining the notion of three Persons in the 
Blessed Trinity, had manifestly, though not designedly, given 
up the cause to the Socinian adversary. For his notion is, 
that the terms Person, Father, Son, Generation, &c. are not 
proper, but only metaphorical terms, as they are used in the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and that three persons means no 
more, but either three different names, or offices, or different 
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respects and capacities of one and the same thing, as Tully 
says of himself, ‘‘ Sustineo unus tres personas, mei, adversarii, 
judicis ;” so God, in his opinion, is no otherwise Three Per- 
sons, than as He may be considered under the different habi- 
tudes or capacities of a Creator, a Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 
This doctrine he delivered publicly both in his sermons before 
the University, and in his letters against the Socinians ; 
which, though none of his learned brethren, till of late, were 
pleased to censure, yet the Socinians immediately took notice 
of it, and declared in print, that if this was all that Catholics 
meant by a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, they, or how- 
ever the Sabellians, would subscribe this doctrine, and put an 
end to all the controversies about it; and indeed it is no 
wonder they should make such a declaration ; for this notion 
of three persons is no other but that classic equivocal notion, 
which the ancient Church always condemned in Sabellius, and 
the Romanists in Laurentius Valla, and the Protéstants in 
Servetus, who all owned three persons in their own sense, 
i. e. in the sense that ‘persona’ and πρόσωπον are taken in 
classic authors, as the Socinians now pretend to do. I could 
not, I confess, but with some regret see the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity thus explained away, and no one but the 
Socinians take notice of it: who thence also took occasion to 
invent that scandalous distinction betwixt nominal and real 
Trinitarians, reckoning the nominals (that is themselves) the 
only Catholics, and all others Tritheistic Heretics. Having 
therefore an opportunity to preach before the learned and 
venerable body of the University, after a strict enquiry into 
the sense of the Catholic Church upon this great article of our 
Faith, upon which the whole economy of the Christian religion, 
as it is Christian, depends, I took occasion modestly, without 
naming the author, to animadvert upon his novel and hetero- 
dox notion, which gave such advantage to the Socinian adver- 
sary. And in doing it, I used what I coneeived to be the 
properest method ; which was, to oppose to this modern notion 
the ancient ecclesiastical notion of the term person, as deli- 
vered by the primitive Fathers, concerning whose opinion I 
asserted these three things: Ist, that the notion which they 
had of the term person in this mystery, was not what the old 
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Roman Classics commonly understand by a person, not an 
habitude or capacity or the distinction of an office, but what 
the philosophers meant by a particular or individual substance ; 
which is the account that is given us by Boethius, who defines 
‘ persona’ to be, ‘rationabilis naturee individua substantia,’ an 
individual intelligent substance ; and by Leontius Byzan- 
tinus, who tells us, “ that.the Fathers by Church call that 
an hypostasis or person, ὅπερ of φιλόσοφοι ἄτομον οὐσίαν 
λέγουσι, ‘ which the philosophers call an individual substance :” 
and that they never call any kind of accidents by the name of 
person or hypostasis.” 2. I asserted, also, that agreeably to 
this notion of the term person, the Fathers, in their dispute 
with the Sabellians (the better to avoid their classic equivocal 
sense of three persons), did, for distinction’s sake, many times 
6811 the Divine Persons three personal substances, and three 
individual subsisting substances, not in the Arian notion of 
three substances, which implies a disparity and dissimilitude 
of essential properties, such as is betwixt created and un- 
created substances, but in a Catholic sense as denoting that 
real distinction which must be betwixt a Father and a Son, 
whereof the substance of one is begotten of the substance of 
the other. This is the account which Alexander, bishop of 
Alexandria, the first antagonist of Arius, gives in opposition 
to the Sabellians in that very epistle, where he is refuting 
Arius (ap. Theodorit. H. Εἰ. lib. i. 6. 4). He tells us that 
the Father and Son are δύο τῇ ὑποστάσει φύσεις, ‘two per- 
sonal substances or hypostatic natures.’ So that there was no 
dispute betwixt Alexander and Arius upon this point; but 
they both agreed thus far against the Sabellians, that the 
three persons were not merely three distinct offices or capa, 
cities of one and the same solitary being, but three distinct 
hypostatic substances: the only question was, whether the 
substance of the Son was eternally begotten of the substance 
of the Father, and consequently like and equal to him in all 
the perfections of the Divine Nature as his proper and natural 
Son; or whether it was created out of nothing, and inferior 
as a mere created being? This latter distinction of sub- 
stances, i.e., disparity and inequality of nature, such as is 
betwixt God and a creature, Arius asserted, and Alexander 
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denied: who yet at the same time maintained the distinction 
of personal or hypostatic substances against the Sabellians. 
3. I asserted, further, that the Fathers were so far from 
thinking the Divine persons to be only different habitudes or 
capacities of one and the same thing, that they believed them 
to be (what a learned writer had lately called them) distinct 
personal minds or spirits; not in any Arian or Tritheistic 
sense, as denoting either an inequality of nature or co-ordina- 
tion of the persons, but in the forementioned Catholic sense, 
as denoting intelligent hypostatic substances or proper persons 
in the true ecclesiastical notion, under the relation of a Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. This I conceived to be the meaning 
of St. Athanasius and St. Basil, when they tell us expressly, 
in their discourses against the Sabellians, that we are to 
believe the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be τρία τέλεια 
ἀσώματα, ‘three perfect or infinite incorporeal Beings,’ or, 
as I conceived the sense to be, ‘three infinite Minds or Spirits 
in a personal acceptation :’ for I had regard to the sense, and 
not the mere words alone. If I was mistaken in the transla- 
tion, I shall only say, I pretend to be no infallible interpreter 
of Greek or Latin; nor shall I here pretend to say further, 
what agreement there is betwixt these several terms, three 
distinct incorporeal beings, three distinct intelligent hypostatic 
substances, three distinct minds or spirits, and three distinct 
proper subsisting persons; but leave you and other judicious 
readers to determine. However, this was the sum of what I 
then asserted in an historical way concerning the notion which 
the Fathers had of the Divine Persons; and this with as inno- 
cent a design as ever man had, only to show that the thing 
which gave the Socinians occasion to insult over us, as mere 
nominal Trinitarians, was not the genuine exposition of the 
sense of the Catholic Church, but only the singular explication 
of a late leading author, who, with Laurentius Valla and 
Servetus, had fetched his notion of persons and personal dis- 
tinctions from Cicero and the Classics, and not from the 
writings of the Primitive Fathers. Yet this occasioned that 
heavy censure which charged me with asserting doctrines, 
false, impious, and heretical; contrary and dissonant to the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church: though I was doing nothing 
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all the time, but delivering both the words and sense of the 
Catholic Fathers, in opposition to that leading person, who 
had despised them all to follow an exotic notion, which was 
never received by the Catholic Church. But this was not all: 
the decree was seconded, with three other charges, in the 
prints that followed; viz., that of Arianism, Tritheism, and 
the Heresy of Valentinus Gentilis. Now these were heavy 
charges indeed ; and if true, enough to give all wise and sober 
men a just abhorrence of any one that stood charged with 
them. This being, then, my present case, when I first came 
amongst you, I could not but think myself obliged to wipe off 
these as unjust and scandalous charges, and free myself from 
those prejudices under which, perhaps, I might otherwise have 
laboured in the opinion of those, with whom I was to have my 
daily converse. Therefore, being called by the command of 
my superiors to discharge a public office at a visitation, 1 
thought no subject of discourse so proper, as that which would 
give me at once an opportunity both of asserting the Catholic 
faith and wiping off those calumnies, which were causelessly 
thrown upon me. And this I endeavoured to do in the first 
of these discourses ; wherein I have summed up the main force 
of the argument from Scripture and antiquity against the pro- 
fessed adversaries of our Saviour’s Divinity; and discovered 
also certain plain mistakes, which afforded some warm authors 
a kind of topic for their declamatory harangues and invectives, 
only for want of a clear stating of those matters, upon which 
they grounded their accusations. It was said by some, on 
purpose to aggravate matters, that Valentinus Gentilis was 
put to death for asserting three infinite Spirits in the Trinity. 
This I showed to be either a gross piece of ignorance or a 
malicious calumny: because Valentinus Gentilis believed and 
asserted the direct contrary. It was pretended again, that the 
Council of Nice and Catholic Fathers had universally condemned 
the doctrine of three personal substances, as Arianism. This 
I showed to be still a grosser mistake, by clearing the account 
of Arianism, and showing that the Arian notion of three sub- 
stances which the Catholic Fathers condemned, always implied 
such a difference in essential properties or nature, as is betwixt 
created and uncreated, God and a creature: whereas two per- 
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sonal substances, differing no otherwise than as ‘gignens’ and 
‘genitum,’ Father and Son, is so far from being Arianism, 
that it is the very expression which Alexander and other 
Catholics used as a proper medium betwixt Arius and Sabellius. 
For Sabellius would allow no such distinction as that of per- 
sonal substances. Arius allowed it, but carried it a little 
further, viz. to a disparity or inequality of nature. For he 
thought there could not be two persons or personal substances 
equal to one another in all essential perfections, but this must 
necessarily imply their being two Gods: and therefore he 
charged Alexander with Polytheism for asserting it. Whence I 
also made it appear further, that Tritheism is no new charge 
against the doctrine of the Trinity: but that it is as old as 
Arius; and, such as it is, grounded merely upon another mis- 
take of the true nature of it; which I showed to consist pro- 
perly in asserting three first principles, or three infinite co-ordi- 
nate Persons, all unoriginated and unbegotten, without any 
mutual relation or subordination to one another. According 
to which genuine and only proper notion of Tritheism, it could 
not be laid to the charge of the primitive Fathers, who never 
maintained three first principles or three unbegotten and co- 
ordinate Persons: but always taught (equally against Photi- 
nians, Arians, Sabellians, and Tritheites) that the Divine sub- 
stance of the Son is eternally originated and begotten of the 
substance of his Father :—which one assertion excludes all 
manner of heresies; for the divine generation of the Son 
(taken in a real and proper, not a metaphorical sense,) is the 
true reason why he is neither a creature, as Arius maintained ; 
nor the same person with the Father, as Sabellius believed ; 
nor another unbegotten principle, i.e. another God, as the 
Tritheites asserted, but the natural and eternal Son of God, as 
being neither created, nor yet unbegotten, but eternally be- 
gotten of the substance of his Father. I showed further, that 
if there was any real ground for the charge of Tritheism at 
present, it belonged to another sort of men, who in spite of 
universal tradition (which yet they so much pretend to) had 
maintained, what no one Catholic author before them ever did, 
viz. that the Divine substance of the Son is unbegotten :—the 
natural consequence of which is, that He is not a Son, but 
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either the same unbegotten person with the Father, which is 
Sabellianism ; or else a distinct unbegotten person, which is 
Polytheism : though I thought it uncharitable to charge them 
with either part of the consequence, because they expressly 
rejected both. 

Thus I endeavoured to answer the main charges brought 
indeed not against me, but against the doctrine of the primi- 
tive Fathers, by setting things in a fairer light, and showing 
the falseness of all whether ignorant or malicious accusations : 
the removal of which, concurring with a desire to establish 
truth, was the thing that principally engaged my thoughts 
upon the argument that runs through these discourses. How 
well I might manage it to your satisfaction, I am not able 
justly to say: it is sufficient to me, that meeting with a learned, 
judicious, and unprejudiced auditory, and an assembly of Be- 
reans too, I so far gained your approbation as not to be thought 
worthy of another censure. And this chiefly inclined me to 
make these discourses public, which at first were only designed 
for your private satisfaction: not doubting, but that though 
they may meet with some warm and angry men, who perhaps 
will be provoked only for being told the truth, yet they will 
also light upon many of the same ingenuous temper with your- 
selves, who will be glad to see truth set in a fair light, and to 
find plausible errors plainly detected. And if they will contri- 
bute any thing towards this end, they will answer the design 
both of their being preached and published. 

There is one thing more I would beg leave here to insert 
concerning the notion which the ancients had of the Divine 
Persons ; because I have no where done it in either of the 
following discourses: and yet it tends much to recommend 
their hypothesis beyond any modern explication : which is, 
that their notion of persons not only gives us a fair account of 
a real Trinity, and is liable to no just exception, but also gives 
us a very clear and intelligible account of all the other mysteries 
of the Christian religion; particularly of the incarnation of the 
Son of God, and of his mediation and intercession for us to 
the Father. The Christian religion obliges us to believe, that 
the second Person of the ever-blessed Trinity, and He alone, 
was incarnate; that is, that his Divine substance was really 
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united to a human body and soul; and yet neither the 
Father nor the Holy Ghost incarnate with him. Now suppo- 
sing, what Alexander and the Catholic Fathers supposed, that 
the three Divine Persons are not mere habitudes or different 
capacities of one and the same thing, but three distinct per- 
sonal or hypostatic substances, it is very easy to conceive how 
the secorid Person alone was incarnate, and not the other two ; 
that is, how the personal substance of the Son was united to 
a human body and soul, without saying the same thing either 
of the Father or of the Holy Ghost. But upon that hypo- 
thesis, which makes only metaphorical persons, and defines 
them to be only different habitudes or respects, different offices 
or names of the same thing, this doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Son alone is very perplexed and unintelligible. The like 
may be said of the Father’s sending the Son into the world, 
which is a concomitant of the incarnation, without either send- 
ing Himself or being sent by the Son. This will be very intri- 
cate and unconceivable upon the hypothesis of metaphorical 
persons, or persons in a classical sense: for one office or capa- 
city cannot properly be said to send another; nor can the 
same Being, sustaining three Persons of this kind, send one 
Person without sending another, and sending Himself too. 
Suppose Tully to be a judge, an orator, and a consul; that is, 
three persons, as some are pleased to term it: can we, with 
any tolerable sense say, that Tully the judge sends the orator, 
that is himself, under another capacity? Is not he that sends; 
and he that is sent, the very same? How then can one person, 
upon this hypothesis, be supposed to send. another without 
sending hiniself at the same time? This was the absurdity of 
the Sabellian notion of old, and the main argument that the 
Catholics urged against it; that this notion of persons, as it 
made the Father to be incarnate, so it also confounded the 
distinction betwixt him that sends and him that is sent, and made 
the thing utterly inconceivable. But now upon the primitive 
ecclesiastical notion of persons it is very intelligible, how the 
Father may be conceived to send the Son without sending 
Himself, supposing Alexander’s distinction of personal sub- 
stances, or Athanasius’s distinction of complete incorporeal 
beings. There is no difficulty in conceiving this: for the 
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distinction betwixt him that sends and him that is sent, upon 
this notion of persons, lies level to every man’s understanding. 
Thus then the primitive notion of persons has the advantage 
of that modern explication, in that it gives us (what the other 
does not) a fair and intelligible account of God’s sending his 
Son into the world, and of the Son alone being incarnate. 
And as it gives us a clear account of this, so it does also of 
that other great mystery, the Son’s intercession and mediation 
to the Father for us. It is very inconceivable how one office 
should intercede or mediate to another. Intercession is an act 
of a rational or intelligent being; and intercession of one 
to another supposes distinct intelligent beings, one interceding, 
another to whom the intercession is made. But this cannot 
be said of distinct offices or capacities in the same being: there 
can be no intercession of these one to another; nor can any 
being, upon the account of such capacities, both intercede and 
be interceded to: for nothing properly intercedes to itself, 
although it be under another capacity. So that the hypo- 
thesis of metaphorical persons quite evacuates one principal 
part of Christianity, whilst it gives us no satisfactory account 
of the Son’s mediating and interceding with the Father for us. 
But upon the primitive notion of persons, this doctrine will be 
rendered very intelligible. For supposing persons to be indi- 
vidual intelligent Substances, as Leontius and Boethius describe 
them ; or personal Substances, as Alexander words it; or in- 
corporeal and spiritual Beings, as St. Athanasius and St. 
Basil call them ; then there is no difficulty in conceiving how 
one intelligent person performs the rational act of intercession 
and mediation to another. This is so natural and easy a con- 
ception upon the primitive notion of persons, that any ordinary 
apprehension may be made to understand it :—whereas upon 
the other hypothesis, which takes persons in a classical and 
metaphorical sense, and makes different offices and capacities - 
constitute different persons, the acutest head and subtlest rea- 
soner can never be able to give any clear account of it, because 
it suits not to the notion of such sort of persons. 

I might here go on through all the mysteries of the Christian 
religion, and show how much easier they are to be explained 
and understood upon the old ecclesiastical notion of the Divine 
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Persons, than upon this new exotic notion fetched out of Ro- 
man authors: but I suppose what has been already suggested, 
is abundantly sufficient to evidence the truth of this. There- 
fore I cannot but think, that all calm and sober men, who con- 
sider things impartially without heat and prejudice, will bear 
ἃ just regard to that hypothesis, which besides its Catholicism 
and antiquity, contributes so much towards a clear under- 
standing of all the necessary articles of the Christian faith. 
And if that be the true advantage of this hypothesis, then it 
can be no disservice to the Christian religion to have endea- 
voured to give a fair and just account of it. If such an attempt 
deserves no more, yet I hope it may pretend to deserve a 
favourable construction ; which I am willing to persuade my- 
self, Gentlemen, it has already had from you: and that 
makes this address but only a necessary return of my grateful 
acknowledgments for that favour you were pleased to bestow 
upon 
Your respectful humble Servant, 


J. Brncuam. 


“ 


SERMON II. 


ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


2 Petes, ii. 1. 


“ But there were false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be 
false teachers among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift de- 
struction.” 


In these words it is very probable the apostle principally 
intended to describe the primitive heretics of his own times: 
for, as appears from the best records of ancient history, four 
several heretics had broached their doctrines against the 
person of our Saviour, even whilst many of the apostles were 
yet alive; particularly Simon Magus, Nicolaus, Ebion, and 
Cerinthus. Against the two last of which St. John wrote his 
Gospel, as Irenzeus tells us expressly, who is an author of 
undoubted credit, and one who was very capable of knowing 
this, being scholar to Polycarp, who was disciple to St. John. 
So that it is not improbable, but that St. Peter also might 
have his eye upon those early corrupters of the truth, who 
began to sow their tares in the apostle’s days. 

But, however, letting this pass at present only as a proba- 
bility, it is certain he here prophetically describes and charac- 
terizes all those heretics, who should, in after ages, make 
future attempts upon the divinity and incarnation of our 
Saviour, and deny the satisfaction and redemption made by 
death. First, he tells us, there would come a generation of 
men, who would ‘even deny the Lord that bought them.’ Then, 
secondly, that they would do this ‘privily’ and craftily, under 
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the disguise and pretence of truth. Thirdly, that such men, 
whatever their subtleties and pretences be, were still to be 
looked upon only as ‘false teachers.’ Lastly, that their doc- 
trines are not only simply ‘false and erroneous, but heretical 
and damnable; such as will bring upon the authors swift 
destruction.’ In this character the apostle does so graphically 
describe the reviving heresies of our own times, and withal so 
plainly obviate their main pretensions, that (as if what Por- 
phyry said of Daniel’s prophecy, were to be applied to this) 
one might rather take it for a historical account, than a 
prophetical description. 

To make this appear, in the further prosecution of these 
words, I shall 

1. Show who those are that may be said to deny the Lord 
that bought them; by drawing a historical. parallel betwixt 
the ancient and modern heresies, which have undermined the 
true Divinity of our Saviour. 

2. I shall point out the principal arts, by which two of the 
most prevailing heresies, namely,. Arianism and Socinianism, — 
do privily recommend themselves and show that they are these 
two pretences ; first, that many eminent Catholic authors have 
acknowledged, that their doctrines are not contradicted, either 
in words or sense, by Scripture or antiquity, for the three first 
centuries after Christ ;—secondly, that though they be erro- 
neous, yet they are not heretical and damnable. 

3. In opposition to the first of which pretences, I shall show 
in the third place, that, notwithstanding any concessions of 
Catholic authors, their doctrines are contrary to the plainest 
and most indubitable sense of Scripture and primitive writers 
for the three first centuries after Christ. 

4. And in opposition to the second, I shall, in the last place, 
proye from the same fountains of antiquity, that they are not 
only false, but heretical and damnable. 

And this, I conceive, will be a fair exposition and just com- 
ment upon the apostle’s words, ‘‘ There shall be false teachers 
among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them.” 

1. I begin with the first, which is to show who those are 
that may be said to deny the Lord that bought them; by 
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drawing a historical parallel betwixt some of the more noted 
heresies, ancient and modern, which have undermined the true 
Divinity of our Saviour. And this I shall endeavour to do 
the more accurately and exactly, because the very stating 
rightly of some opinions is with ingenuous men a sufficient 
confutation of them. 

Now, heresies, I conceive, may be summed up under these 
four kinds, Photinianism, Arianism, Sabellianism, and Tritheism. 
The two first deny Him to be God; the two latter, to be the 
Son of God. Photinianism and Arianism ascribe unto Him no 
Divinity at all; Sabellianism and Tritheism such a Divinity, 
as destroys his filiation. So that all concur, though in different 
ways, to undermine the true doctrine of our Saviour’s Divinity, 
and “deny the Lord that bought them.” 

. 1. Photinianism allows Him nothing but a bare human 
nature ; making Him a ψιλὸς ἄνθρωπος, ‘a mere man,’ that 
never had a being in the world till he was born of the Virgin 
Mary. ‘“Christum hominem tantummodo solitarium adserit, 
cui principium adscribit ex Maria.” (Vincent. Lirin. ὁ. xvii. 
de Photino.) The very same is now asserted by Socinus and 
his followers; though neither he nor Photinus was the first 
author of it. It was a heresy begun very early, even in the 
apostles’ days, by Ebion; against whom St. John therefore is 
supposed to have levelled the first words of his Gospel, “ In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God ;” because Ebion denied the Word to 
be God, and dated his original from the Virgin Mary. From 
Ebion, the heresy was first taken by Artemas and Theodosion, 
two obscurer names in ancient history; but was afterwards 
better known under the names of Paulus Samosatenus and 
Photinus: the first of which was condemned by two provincial 
councils held at Antioch,—and the latter, by a general synod of 
the Arians themselves, assembled at Sirmium, where they 
pronounced anathema against the heresy, and deposed the 
author. Since which time it was hardly known in the world, 
till it was unhappily revived in the last age by Socinus ; who to 
the heresy of the ancients has added another of his own, which 
may be called an original ; as being perhaps what was never 
maintained explicitly in terms by any heretic before, viz., that 
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the death of Christ is no propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
mankind. In this Socinus and his followers seem to have out- 
stripped all that went before them, and so more properly fallen 
under St. Peter’s censure, not only in denying the Lord, but 
the Lord that bought them. 
' 2. The next heresy against the Divinity of our Saviour is 
Arianism; which allows him indeed to have had a being 
before the world,’ and ascribes the creation of the world to 
Him ; but yet ranks him also amongst the creatures, making 
Him at most but a ‘ Deus factus ex nihilo, a God created out 
of nothing ;’ and so of a different nature from the Father, 
neither consubstantial to Him nor co-eternal. These are the 
genuine doctrines of Arius, as they were first condemned by 
the Council of Nice, whose anathema against the Arian blas- 
phemies is expressed in these words: τοὺς δὲ λέγοντας κτίσμα, 
ἢ ποίημα, ἣ ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων, ἢ ἦν wore, ὅτε οὐκ ἦν, ἀναθεματίζει 
ἡ καθολικὴ ἐκκλησία, “The Catholic Church anathematizes 
those, who call Him a creature, or a production, or say that 
He was made of things which are not, or maintain that there 
was a time when He did not exist.” Symbol. Con. Nic. 
But afterwards there arose a subtler kind of Arianism, which 
allowed him to be both consubstantial and co-eternal, and yet 
denied him to be infinite in nature or equal to the Father. 
This was an invention of some politic Arians in St. Austin’s 
days, who kept close to the terms of the Council of Nice, and 
yet maintained their heresy under them, by putting an equi- 
vocal sense upon them. For by consubstantiality, they meant 
no more, than that the Son was made of the Divine substance, 
in the same manner as many other primitive heretics (parti- 
cularly the Manichees, Priscillianists, and Gnostics,) believed 
concerning the souls of men ; viz. that they were made of the 
very substance of God, and so were of the same nature with 
the Deity. Apollinaris asserted the same concerning the flesh 
of Christ, that it was made of his Divine nature, and was con- 
substantial to it. Yet none of these heretics believed the 
souls or bodies of men to be therefore infinite in substance, or 
properly of a divine nature equal to their original. No more 
did these Arians believe the Son to be equal to the Father in 
nature, though they equivocally played upon terms, and as- 
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serted both his consubstantiality and eternity. This is a 
piece of Arianism, I presume, not very commonly observed : 
but it is ascribed by St. Austin to the Arians of his own time, 
and particularly to Donatus, the schismatical Bishop of Carthage, 
who, besides his being a ringleader of the seet of the Donatists, 
was also infected with this sort of Arianism. ‘“ Apparet eum 
etiam non Catholicam de Trinitate habuisse sententiam: sed 
quamvis ejusdem substantie, minorem tamen Patre Filium ; 
et minorem Filio putasse Spiritum Sanctum.” August. de 
Heeres. c. xix. 

And this kind of Arianism was revived in the last age by 
Valentinus Gentilis; who asserted in the same terms, that 
the Son was consubstantial to the Father and co-eternal, but 
yet of a finite and circumscriptible nature. It is true indeed, 
we have been told very confidently by Curcellzeus and some 
authors since, that Valentinus Gentilis believed three infinite 
Spirits in the Trinity. But if we may judge of his doctrine 
by his own assertions, he believed quite the contrary, that it 
was impossible there should be three infinite Spirits, or Spirits 
of immense substance. For this is one of his assertions 
amongst his Protheses: “Tres Spiritus immense substantize 
esse non possunt.” And for this very reason, though he 
allowed the Son, with the forementioned Arians, to be con- 
substantial and eternal (taking these words in an equivocal 
sense,) yet he still denied his infinity and equality, and made 
him only a finite and circumscriptible substance. These are 
his own words: “ Filius pro generationis modulo circumscrip- 
tibilis genitus est.” Upon which account we rank Gentilis, 
where he must and ought to stand, amongst the Arians, rather 
than the Tritheites ; which, as will presently appear, are here- 
sies very different from one another. 

8. The third heresy which undermines the Divinity of our 
Saviour, is Sabellianism; which was first begun by Simon 
Magus, carried on by Noétus and Praxeas, but was more fully 
known under the name of Sabellius. This destroys our Sa- 
viour’s Divinity by denying his real and substantial genera- 
tion; making it only metaphorical and improper: thereby 
subverting all real and personal distinction betwixt Father and 
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Son, which cannot consist without a true and proper substan- 
tial generation. St. Hilary, in his Book de Synodis, thus 
describes the Sabellian heresy, making it to be that, “ que 
personam genitee adimit essentie,” which destroys the person 
of the Son, by denying the generation of his substance. And 
again, “‘quze unicam ac sine progenie sua solitarii Dei velit 
affirmare substantiam ; that which affirms the substance of God 
to be singular and solitary without any offspring.” In oppo- 
sition to this, the primitive Fathers unanimously maintain 
the real and proper generation of the substance of the Son, 
as the foundation of his personal distinction. And many of 
them, the better to secure this real distinction betwixt the 
Divine persons, not only use the terms τρία πρόσωπα and 
‘tres personas,’ but also τρεῖς ὑποστάσεις, and τρεῖς ὑποστάσει 
φύσεις, τρία ἀσώματα τέλεια, τρία πράγματα. τρία ὑποκείμενα; 
and sometimes ‘ tres substantias’ in a catholic sense, and ‘tres 
substantias individuas, or ‘substantias particulariter subsis- 
tentes,’ which Boéthius makes to be the same with a ὑπό- 
στασις, or real subsisting person. And there seems to have 
been very good reason for this accurate variety of expression. 
For St. Basil tells us, the Sabellians were used to play upon 
terms as well as the Arians, and vent their own heresy under 
an equivocal and ambiguous sense of the catholic words 
πρόσωπον and ‘persona.’ Those words will signify either 
real subsisting beings; or else only different modes, offices, 
or relations of one and the same solitary being. In this latter 
sense, the Sabellians would not scruple to assert, that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were τρία πρόσωπα and ‘tres 
persone :’ meaning no more than three different offices or 
capacities of one and the same substantial person, or a 
single person considered under a triple relation. As Tully is 
an orator, a philosopher, and a consul; so God is a Creator, 
a Redeemer, and a Sanctifier. As He creates the world, He 
may be considered under the person or character of a Father ; 
as He redeems it, by becoming incarnate, He may be consi- 
dered as a Son; and as He sanctifies it by his grace, He sus- 
tains the person of a Holy Spirit. This is the genuine. notion 
of the Sabellian Trinity of Persons. 
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And this is the heresy which was renewed with the very 
same sophistry in the last ages by Laurentius Valla,* and 
Servetus. They both pretended indeed to assert a Trinity of 
Persons: but upon inquiry, when it comes to be examined, it 
only proves a Trinity of different qualities, modes, offices, or 
relations. Melancthon has most excellently described this 
subtle kind of Sabellianism reviving in Servetus ; and therefore 
I shall choose to give it in his own words, which are these. 
“The fanatic Servetus,” says he, “plays upon an equivocal 
sense of the word person ; and pretends that it anciently sig- 
nified amongst the Latins no more but either a mode or the 
distinction of an office: as we say, Roscius sometimes sustains 
the person of Achilles, sometimes the person of Ulysses :—or 
the person of a consul differs from the person of a servant: in 
like manner, as Cicero says, it is a great work to sustain the 
person of a prince in the commonwealth : and this ancient sig- 
nification of the word person he sophistically wrests and applies 
to the article of the three Persons in the Godhead.” Upon 
which the same Melancthon takes occasion to reflect in this 
most pathetic exhortation to his readers, ‘Sed has impias 
preestigias fugiamus et execremur, et sciamus in hoc articulo 
aliter loqui ecclesiam, et personam dici substantiam individuam 
intelligentem et incommunicabilem.” 

I shall make no further remark upon this history, but only 
add, that Servetus was burnt at Geneva for this heresy in the 
year 1553, though his doctrine has been since more plausibly 


® Valla, lib. vi. Elegant. c. xxxiv. In Deo personam ponimus, vel quod 
nullum aliud vocabulum quadrat (non natura, quo veteres utebantur ; non sub- 
stantia, quo Greeci utuntur); vel quod vere in Deo triplex est qualitas. Item, 
dico lucem, vibrationem, calorem in sole esse qualitates, &c. Tales qualitates . 
statuo in Deo, et has dico esse personas, quee ab eo abesse non possunt; et 
qualitatem significare, non substantiam, ut Boétius voluit, qui nos barbare loqui 
docuit. 

b Melancth. Loc. Com. Tract. de Person. Lusit homo fanaticus, Servetus, 
de vocabulo personze ; et disputat olim Latinis significasse habitum aut officii 
distinctionem: ut dicimus Roscium alias sustinere personam Achillis, alias sus- 
tinere personam Ulyssis; seu alia est persona Consulis, alia servi: ut Cicero 
inquit, Magnum est in republica tueri personam principis: et hance veterem sig- 
nificationem vocabuli sycophantice detorquet ad articulum de tribus Personis 
Trinitatis: sed has impias, &c. 
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urged by Keckerman and others without any such like 
censure. 

4. The fourth and last heresy, which undermines our 
Saviour’s true Divinity, is Tritheism; which is the asserting 
of three infinite collateral and co-ordinate Persons; or three 
absolute independent principles, all simply unoriginate and 
unbegotten, without any mutual relation or subordination to 
any first Person. Thus it is Tritheism to ascribe the personal 
prerogative of the Father (ἀγεννησίαν) to the Son, making 
Him a distinct principle or substance unbegotten as the Father 
is. The true notion of the Christian Trinity is three Divine 
Persons under the relation and economy of a Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; where the Father is considered as the 
fountain of the Deity, the Son and Holy Ghost as the 
natural and eternal emanations of the Father’s substance ; 
agreeable to what is said in the Nicene Creed, that the 
Son is ‘God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God,’ 
‘Deus genitus,’ not ‘ingenitus,’ nor ‘factus:’ whereas Tri- 
theism asserts, that the Son is another ἀγέννητον, that is, 
not a Son, but another distinct principle or substance, unbe- 
gotten as the Father is, and consequently a distinct God. 
For τρεῖς ἀρχαὶ and τρία ἀγέννητα, three co-ordinate and un- 
begotten principles, inferring necessarily three Creators and 
three Providences independent of one another, is, in the 
sense of the primitive Fathers, the proper notion of three 
Gods. What modern authors have directly in terms main- 
tained this heresy, I am not able to say.. That which seems 
to come the nighest to it, is that bold determination made in 
the Council of Lateran, under Innocent the Third; where 
it was determined in favour of Peter Lombard against 
Richardus de Sancto Victore,° [Richard, abbot of St. Victor,] 
that the “‘ Divine Essence does neither beget nor is begotten, 


© That which seems to have given occasion’ to the Council of Lateran to 
make this decree, was this expression of Rich. de S. Victore, in his 6th book 
de Trinitate, cap. xxii. ‘“ Absque dubio, substantia Filii est genita, substantia 
Patris ingenita; nec ingenita substantia est genita, nec genita est ingenita :” 
together with his smart reflection upon Peter Lombard and others, as innovators 
in this matter, challenging them to produce but so much as one single passage 
of any Catholic Father, that ever maintained (what they did) that the substance 
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nor does proceed : Essentia Divina nec est generans, nec genita, 
nec procedens.” The consequence of which would be, if it was 
urged home, that the Divine substance of the Son is unbe- 
gotten; and consequently that the Son is not a son, but 
another unbegotten principle, that is, a distinct God. 

This doctrine, which denies the generation of the Divine 
substance of the Son, was severely reflected on by Luther 
and Melancthon in the beginning of the reformation, and long 
before them by Richardus de Sancto Victore ; who undertook 
to show, that it was contrary to the whole stream of antiquity 
from Ignatius down to the Council of Lateran. But Richardus 
had only truth and reason and antiquity on his side: the 
Council of Lateran had a more effectual argument, that could 
not be answered, which was power. And by virtue of that, 
they who could determine that bread and wine was not 
bread. and wine (for this is the same council that esta- 
blished transubstantiation) might with a ‘non obstante’ to 
all the primitive Fathers, determine likewise, that the sub- 
stance of the only begotten Son of God was unbegotten ; 
and if they would pretend to determine so, who should 
pretend to contradict them? From that time, therefore, the 
“Schoolmen advanced a new proposition never heard in the 
Catholic Church before: “‘ Quod Essentia Filii Divina non 
est genita.” I am loath to urge the consequence of this 
assertion; but some of the modern Schoolmen themselves 
have charged it with Tritheism in the mouth of Calvin; who 
only expresses their own doctrine in a little different terms : 
“Quod Filius, quatenus Deus, non habet suum esse a Patre, 
nec est Deus de Deo sed Deus a seipso;” which is the very 
same in sense with “‘ Essentia ΕἾ] non est genita.” Now if the 
Schoolmen will prove Tritheism upon themselves, they hardly 
deserve an advocate to apologize for them. And yet thus much 
I shall say for the sake of truth, that men are not always to 


of the Son was unbegotten, and not begotten of the substance of the Father. 
“ Afferant, si possunt, auctoritatem, non dicam plures, sed saltem unam, que 
neget substantiam gignere substantiam.” Richardus, indeed, is not mentioned 
in the Council; but it is plain they had their eye upon him in the condemnation 
of his doctrine. 
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be charged even with the natural consequence of their own 
opinion, especially when they expressly reject and disavow it. 
And therefore, though the natural consequence of this opinion 
should be Tritheism, or τρία ἀγέννητα, yet we ought to have 
so much charity both for Calvin and the Schoolmen, as to 
believe they never intended to maintain the heresy of three 
infinite unbegotten collateral principles, having expressly de- 
clared against it. However we may not dismiss the School- 
men without making these two reflections on their partial 
behaviour towards Calvin: Ist, that the loudest declaimers 
against heresy are very often, upon inquiry, found to be the 
nearest to it. 2. That men may be so charmed and bigoted 
to a set of words, that they will even condemn their own very 
notions, if they be but expressed in different terms by other 
men. 

And thus I have done with the first thing proposed, which 
was to show, who those are that may be said to deny the Lord 
that bought them; by drawing a historical parallel be- 
twixt four ancient and modern heresies, Photinianism, Arian- 
ism, Sabellianism, and Tritheism. The two first of these are 
at present the most prevailing heresies ; and therefore I shall 
spend the rest of this discourse against them; proceeding in 
order, 

2dly. To show, that the subtle arts, by which they privily 
endeavour to introduce their errors, are chiefly these two 
pretences: Ist, that many eminent Catholic authors have 
acknowledged, that their doctrines are not contradicted, 
either in words or sense, by Scripture or antiquity for the 
three first centuries after Christ. 2. That though they be 
erroneous, yet they are not heretical and damnable; as con- 
tradicting no article of faith that the Catholic Church ever 
thought necessary to salvation, during the first three hundred 
years. 

These are the ordinary and confident pretences of our late 
Arian and Photinian writers. And indeed it cannot be denied, 
but that many who would be thought no friends to these 
heresies, have yet, accidentally at least, proved the main sup- 
porters of this confidence, and have done their principal business 
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for them. For as to the first pretence, that their doctrines 
are not contradicted by Scripture or antiquity ; the authors of 
the Roman communion (in their extravagant zeal for the autho- 
rity of the Church and the power of general Councils to make 
new articles of faith) have not scrupled to assert, that the 
Divinity of our Saviour and the doctrine of the Trinity are 
neither defensible from the authority of Scripture, nor the 
writings of the primitive Fathers, from the days of the Apos- 
tles down to the Council of Nice. Mr. Chillingworth did long 
ago object this very thing to his Romish adversary; and it 
were easy upon occasion to confirm his suggestion by multitudes 
of undeniable proofs, were the matter of any such importance. 
At present I need only say, that Huetius and Petavius, two of 
the greatest authors of the Roman communion, have scarce let 
any one primitive Father go uncensured for Arianism: and in 
that have done more for the Arian cause than all the Arians 
in the world, ancient or modern, ever yet could do for theni- 
selves. Nor have many Protestant authors (in a contrary 
zeal for the doctrine of the Church's fallibility, or perhaps 
rather for want of understanding the true meaning of the 
ancient hypothesis) been more favourable or impartial in 
their censures of the primitive Fathers : sometimes condemn- 
ing the Ante-Nicenes as Arians, and the Post-Nicenes as 
Tritheites, as Curcellzeus and other late authors have done. 
And though Protestant writers do generally express a greater 
reverence for Scripture, yet Erasmus and the author of the 
posthumous annotations under the name of Grotius (for it is 
to be hoped they were none of his) have interpreted away many 
of the most considerable texts that make for the Divinity of 
our Saviour. So that it must be owned, that these heresies 
have received but too much countenance from the unwary 
concessions of Catholic authors. The allowing that the primi- 
tive Fathers were of their opinion, gives them reason to think 
the Scriptures are so too; and that confirms them in the 
belief that they themselves are the true professors of the pri- 
mitive faith. 

In this opinion they are still the more confirmed by the 
concessions of others, who, though they seem to disavow their 
opinions as heterodox, yet however think them innocent and 
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tolerable ; and accordingly so far turn advocates for them, as 
to plead for the authors as brethren that ought to be admitted 
into the communion of the Catholic Church. Episcopius and 
Curcellzeus are the great patrons of this opinion: and in 
favour of it pretend to prove, both from Scripture and anti- 
quity, the non-necessity of believing the doctrine of our Saviour’s 
eternal generation from the Father. 

Now then we need not stand amazed to think, that men, 
who are otherwise ignorant enough, should hence take heart 
and confidence, having such mighty pillars to support them. 
Whilst two such names as Grotius and Erasmus can be 
alleged against the most considerable texts of Scripture, it is no 
wonder men of a sinking cause should lay hold of their authori- 
ties, and pretend ancient readings for their modern heresies. 
And whilst two such learned antiquaries, as Huetius and 
Petavius, have so severely played the critics upon the primi- 
tive Fathers, it was but natural for the Arian party to make 
use of their concessions, and raise their own credit upon the 
ruins of antiquity. And when we consider again in what vogue 
and authority Episcopus and Cureelleus have been, we need 
as little wonder, that some should be infected with their poi- 
soned reasonings, and sleep secure in damnable heresy, having 
such plausible advocates to defend them. This I presume is 
a very fair account that may be given of the present subtle 
growth of Arianism and Photinianism in these latter ages. 

Now it were to be wished indeed, that the unwary conces- 
sions of so many learned men had not given such advantage 
to the common adversary, as either to harden them in a false 
belief, or make them pretend to attack the Catholic faith, 
as it were, upon its own ground and with its own weapons. 
But since such dangerous breaches have been made upon the 
two great bulwarks of Christianity, Scripture and Antiquity, 
by means of these concessions, it will at least become those 
who profess to believe the Divinity of Christ, to be as careful 
in securing, as others are subtle in undermining, the prime 
foundations of the Catholic faith. And, therefore, in opposition 
to the first of these concessions and the vain pretence that is 
built upon them, I proceed, 

3dly. To show that notwithstanding any concessions of 
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Catholic authors, the Arian and Photinian doctrines are con- 
trary to the plainest and most indubitable of Scripture and 
primitive writers for the three first ages after Christ. 

To prove out of Scripture that they are false doctrines, I 
will endeavour to make this proposition appear : viz. that upon 
supposition only that the Scripture had designed to say, that 
our Saviour was truly God, it could not have expressed itself 
, in more significant and emphatical terms to that purpose, than 
it now has done: consequently, we have as much proof for the 
truth of our Saviour’s Divinity, as the nature of the thing is 
capable of, or as we can have for the truth of any proposition 
of this nature: which with unprejudiced men is a very sufficient 
reason for believing it. 

To make this appear to be so, we must first enquire, what 
are those peculiar terms and characters, by which it is possible 
to describe a Divine nature, and distinguish it from all other 
Beings : and then show that these are properly applied to our 
Saviour. Now these, perhaps, upon the strictest enquiry, 
cannot be conceived to be any other than some of these five 
sorts: 1. either the proper names and appellations of God; or 
2. the incommunicable attributes and properties of such a 
Being ; or 3. the operations and actions that belong peculiarly 
to such a nature; or 4. that peculiar honour and adoration 
which is solely to be paid to the Sovereign Being; or 5. that 
which is commonly called the formal notion and definition of a 
Divine nature. These are the proper and only ways to 
describe a Divine nature by ; so that if it be possible to dis- 
tinguish a Divine nature from all others by such peculiar cha- 
racters, (and no one certainly will pretend to call that in 
question,) then if our Saviour be described in Scripture under 
all the peculiar characters of a Divine nature, He must be 
verily and truly God. At least we have as great proof of his 
being so, as the nature of the thing is capable of, or as is 
possible to be given ; and it would be highly unreasonable to 
desire more. For this is as much proof for our Saviour’s 
Divinity (supposing him to be described under these charac- 
ters) as we have for his humanity. If we were to prove Him 
to be a man, we could only do it by showing that He is 
described under all the characters of human nature. And if 
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his being described under the characters of God will not prove 
Him to be God, neither will his being described under the 
characters of man prove Him to be real man. Therefore 
those primitive heretics, who denied his humanity, were alto- 
gether as reasonable as those who now dispute his Divinity : 
for the case and proofs being alike in both, he who pretends 
to question one, may by the very same reason question both. 
For now we can show, that we have much reason to believe 
our Saviour to be God as to be man; because He is described 
under all the characters of a divine as well as human nature. 
Ist. He is properly and without restriction styled God. 2. All 
the incommunicable attributes and properties of such a being 
are ascribed to Him. 3. All the actions likewise belonging to 
a Divine nature. 4. That worship and adoration which is 
solely due to God. 5. Lastly, He is described under the formal 
notion and definition of a Divine nature. 

The time will not permit me to insist upon all these; and 
therefore I will endeavour to make good that which will the 
most indisputably prove our Saviour to be God, viz. his 
being described under the formal notion and definition of a 
Divine nature. And here we must first enquire what is the 
proper notion of a Divine nature. Now this, so far as we can 
frame an idea of Divinity either by the help of reason or reve- 
lation, consists in these two things. 1. That God is a Being 
of necessary and eternal existence, not precarious or depending 
upon the will and pleasure of any other for his being. 2. That 
He is the arbitrary cause of all other beings, which may be or 
not be according to the will and pleasure of him who makes 
them be. These are the first and principal notions we can 
have of God: and it is what our adversaries themselves allow 
to be a true description of a Divine nature, as well in revela- 
tion as in reason. For as the Platonist, who speaks the voice 
of nature, defines God to be, “mens zeterna, et causa boni in 
natura ;” so God in Scripture, when He describes Himself, 
does it by those very characters; 1st, that He is the 6 dv, “I 
am that I am,” the Being that eternally exists, the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last: 
2ndly, that: He is the God, who made the world. So that if 
we can prove, 1. that our Saviour is an eternal Being of neces- 
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sary existence; and 2. that He made the world; we prove 
every thing to the Socinian that he requires of us. This 
indeed will not content the Arian, who will sometimes own 
that Christ is both eternal and the Maker of the world, and 
yet deny that He is God. But if men will be so unreasonable 
as to maintain perfect contradiction ; and assert that the pro- 
perest idea of a Divine nature belongs to Christ, and yet after all, 
that He is not of a Divine nature; we are not obliged to con- 
vince such men, whose understandings run counter to common 
sense, and are proof against all conviction. It shall suffice 
therefore to show, that our Saviour is an eternal necessary 
existing Being, and that He made the world; consequently 
that He is of a Divine nature. 

To prove these two things from Scripture, though many 
unanswerable texts might be alleged, I shall only cite two, 
but they shall be such as will admit of no evasion. The one 
infallibly proves Him to be a Being of necessary existence; and 
the other as clearly evinces that the world was made by Him. 
His necessary eternal existence is irrefragably deduced from 
our Saviour’s own character of Himself, John v. 26, which is, 
“that as the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given 
the Son to have life in Himself!” Here by the Father's 
having life in Himself in the former clause, is undoubtedly 
meant that eternal necessary existence which is the proper 
life of God: all other beings, though they do now exist, being 
only of an arbitrary and precarious existence, that once had 
no being, and may by the same power that first created them, _ 
be again reduced to their primitive nothing. But now the 
text tells us, the life of Christ is not of this latter kind, but 
such a life as is the life of God. And that that is necessary 
eternal existence, it is to be hoped no one that owns any God 
at all, will pretend to deny. So that if we will believe our 
Saviour Himself, his own existence is no less necessary and 
eternal than that of the Father; only with this difference, 
that the Father has this necessary existence not only in Him- 
self, but from Himself: the Son not from Himself, but (as the 
notion of a Son implies) by eternal origination from the 
Father. 

The other passage, proving Him to be the Creator of the 
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world, is that famous allegation of the author to the Hebrews, 
chap. i. vers. 10, 11, 12, where what the psalmist undoubtedly 
speaks of the Creator, is taken by the apostle and properly 
applied to our Saviour. ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the 
works of thy hands: they shall perish, but Thou remainest ; 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture 
shalt Thou fold them, and they shall be changed: but Thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” This strikes at 
the very root of Arianism, and proves at once both that our 
Saviour is the Creator of the world, and that He is of an 
eternal necessary existence, immutable and unchangeable in 
his nature. He is not Himself a creature, as Arius pre- 
tended, ἀλλοιωτὸς, or ‘ mutabiliter faetus,’ but that Lord, who 
in the beginning laid the foundations of the earth, and who 
shall hereafter change it again; that Lord who for ever con- 
tinues the same, and whose years cannot fail. 

Nor can the Socinians deny, but that here the apostle speaks 
of the old creation. Only they would have it, that our Saviour 
is not here said to be the efficient, but only the final cause of 
the world. ᾿Εθεμελίωσας, i. e., “ causa fuisti cur fundaretur : 
et opus manuum tuarum, id est, propter te factum—dquia con- 
stabat inter Hebraeos mundum hunc Messiz causa conditum.” 
So the author under the name of Grotius. But if such forced 
interpretations may be allowed to pass upon plain words, it 
will be impossible to prove any thing in the world. We prove 
to the Socinians out of John i. 3, that ‘all things were made 
by Christ, and without Him was not any thing made that was 
made: and out of Col. i. 16, that ‘by Him all things were 
created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers: and 
then they tell us, this is only meant of the metaphorical new- 
creation under the Gospel. We prove to them again from 
this passage of the Hebrews, that our Saviour is the author of 
the first and old creation: and then they tell us, He is not 
the proper cause of the world, but only the cause why it was 
made. Now at this rate of interpreting the Scripture, we can 
have no certainty of the sense of words, but may as well say 
that man is the creator of the world, because the world was 
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made for his sake ; or that there was no creation at all, because 
the first of Genesis, by the help of a thing called metaphor, 
may be interpreted away, as well as the first of St. John. “ In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” accord- 
ing to the Socinian way of interpreting Scripture will be no 
more but this: in the beginning, i. e. when there was a neces- 
sity of new regulating the world, God, i. e. kings and princes 
or some mighty monarchs, who are called gods in Scripture, 
created, i. e. new modelled and disciplined, heaven and earth, 
i. 6. the savage and untractable world of men. And so the old 
creation is wholly superseded and set aside by this new invented 
art of criticism. 

But now Melancthon’s reflection is here again very season- 
able: ‘Has impias prestigias fugiamus et execremur, et 
sciamus in hoc articulo aliter Ecclesiam loqui.”. The Catholic 
Church never allowed such forced interpretations of plain 
words, but always believed our Saviour to be that eternal 
necessary existing Being who made the world : which leads me 
to the second part of the first assertion, viz. to show that the 
Divinity of our Saviour was maintained as a most certain truth 
in the three first ages of the Church. 

This, would the time permit, might easily be demonstrated, 
by showing that all the five forementioned characters of a 
Divine nature are properly and without the least amphibology 
ascribed to Him by the primitive writers. For 1. They 
always absolutely and without restriction style Him God. 
This is so well known, that the heathens objected it to them ; 
which they never denied, but still always owned Him for their 
God. 2. They ascribe unto Him all the peculiar attributes of 
a Divine nature, omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, &c. 
3. The most proper and essential actions of God, as the power 
of forgiving sins: telling us at the same time that no one can 
forgive sins but God. 4. They worshipped Him with Divine 
honour of all sorts, as well with internal acts of faith, hope, 
trust, as the external acts of invocation, adoration, doxology 
and thanksgiving. This is so well known to have been their 
practice, and withal that it was their doctrine, that no creature 
whatsoever was to be worshipped but only God, (because it is 
idolatry to worship any thing which by nature is not God,) 
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that he must have a very mean opinion of all the primitive 
Fathers, who can think they should so palpably condemn 
themselves of gross idolatry, as they must needs do upon their 
own principles, if they gave Divine honour to Christ, whilst 
they did not believe Him to be God. This argument is so full 
and strong, that we may challenge all the Socinians in the 
world to give it the least shadow of an answer. 5. They 
assert, that He is essentially God, and describe Him under 
the formal notion and definition of a Divine nature, as that 
eternal necessarily existent Being that made the world. 
Which is the only thing at present I am concerned to show. 
And this I shall do very briefly, by producing a few clear pas- 
sages out of the most ancient and authentic writers, which 
- interpret literally all those places of Scripture, that make the 
essence of Christ consist in necessarily eternal existence, and 
ascribe unto Him the creation of the world. 

I begin with creation. St. Barnabas and Hermes Pastor 
are two of the most ancient authors we have remaining: and 
they both ascribe the creation to our Saviour. St. Barnabas 
says, it was Christ to whom God the Father said, Gen. i. 
Let us make man; and that the sun is the work of his hands, 
ἥλιον ἔργον χειρῶν αὐτοῦ, &e. 

In like manner Hermes Ῥαδβύου," “" Totus ab eo sustentatur 
orbis, et omnis Dei creatura per Filium ejus sustentetur.” The 
whole world is sustained by Him, and every creature of God is 
upheld by his Son. 

These apostolical men knew nothing of the modern sophistry 
of a metaphorical creation, or of Christ’s being only the 
final cause of the old world, and that is a good proof to 
us, that these new interpreters speak not the sense of the 
Apostles. 

In the next age we have, first, Justin Martyr, who in his 
Epistle to Diognetus, p. 498, styles our Saviour τὸν τεχνίτην 
καὶ δημιουργὸν τῶν ὅλων, “the contriver and maker of all 
things.” Again, both in his first and second Apology, he tells 
us, that God did (διὰ Λόγου τὸν κόσμον ποιῆσαι,) “ create the 
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world by the Logos, or Word,” by which St. John says all 
things were made.‘ 
- Next after him, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch,® tells us, 
that God made all things by him, δι᾽ αὐτοῦ πάντα πεποίηκεν ; 
and that He is called ἀρχὴ, the beginning, or ruler and 
governor of all things, because He rules and moderates all 
the works, which He himself made; ὅτι ἄρχει καὶ κυριεύει 
πάντων τῶν ot αὐτοῦ δεδημιουργημένων. And here we may 
observe that Theophilus, with many others of the ancients, 
did so interpret the First of Genesis, as to make ‘in prin- 
cipio” to be the same with ‘in Filio. ‘In the beginning 
God made heaven and earth; that is, say many of the 
ancients, God the Father by the Son made the world. Hence 
ἀρχὴ and ‘ principium’ became proper names of the Son of 
God, as well as ‘Logos:’ because He was the author and 
principle of all things. Thus Origen in his comment upon the | 
First of Genesis, “Quod est omnium principium nisi Domi- 
nus noster et Salvator omnium, Jesus Christus, Primogenitus 
omnis creature? In hoe ergo principio, hoc est, in Verbo 
suo, Deus ccelum et terram fecit.”. To the same purpose he 
there applies the words of St. John, “ All things were made 
by Him :” and then concludes, “ Non ergo hic temporale ali-— 
quod principium dicit; sed in Principio, id est, in Salvatore, 
factum esse dicit coelum et terram, et omnia que facta sunt.” 

Nay, some of them went so far as to assert, that it was 
written in the Hebrew original, “By the Son, God made 
Heaven and earth.” St. Jerome, in his questions upon 
Genesis, cites three authors for this opinion; Tertullian, in 
his book against Praxeas ; St. Hilary, in his comment upon 
the Psalms; and the author of the Dispute betwixt Jason 
and Papiseus, who is a very ancient writer, commended by 
Origen in his fourth book against Celsus. Now, whether 
either this reading or the interpretation be true, is none of 
our present concern: the only thing we observe at present, is 
this, that the primitive Fathers of the three first centuries 
were so fully persuaded that our Saviour was the Creator of 
the world, that they thought they could deduce it out of the 

f Just. Apol. i. p. 44, and Apol. ii. p. 97. 
& Second book to Autolychus, p. 81. 
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first of Genesis, which Socinus himself must needs allow to be 

meant of the first creation. 

Imight here go on toadd many other authors of the second and 
third centuries remaining yet behind, viz. Athenagoras, Tatian, 
Irenzeus, Tertullian, Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cyprian, 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, Dionysius Romanus, Novatian, Arno- 
bius, and Lactantius: of all whom we can safely say, that 
they interpret all the passages of Scripture, which prove our 
Saviour to be the Creator of the world, to the very same sense, 
which we now put upon them. And further, we may challenge 
the most learned Socinian in the world to produce us but any 
one single passage of any one Catholic author, that ever main- 
tained what they now do,—that our Saviour is only the author 
of the new creation, and no more but the final cause of the old 
world. . 

Now this being the difference betwixt us and the Socinians, 
that we have the plain sense of Scripture on our side, and the 
concurrent judgment of all wise and sober men for sixteen 
whole centuries together: whilst they are forced to offer the 
greatest violence to Scripture, and wrest plain words to a most 
unnatural sense, to defend an hypothesis which was never 
maintained by any one Catholic author: we think we have all 
imaginable reason to conclude, that our Saviour is, in the 
most proper sense, the Creator of the world. Consequently, 
by the Socinian’s own confession, He must be the very and 
eternal God ; since they themselves own that God and Creator 
are convertible terms, and differ no otherwise than as the defi- 
nition and thing defined, which always asian: imply and 
infer one another. 

2. The writers of the hive first sities are universally 
agreed, not only that our Saviour is the Creator of the world, 
who gives an arbitrary, precarious, and contingent being to all 
other things; but also that He Himself is an eternal, neces- 
sarily existent Being, who depends upon the will and pleasure 

- of no other for his being, but is wholly immutable and unchange- 
able in his nature. This has been fully and unanswerably 
made out by the learned Dr. Bull in his ‘ Defensio Fidei Ni- 
ceenz,” which will stand as an eternal confutation of Arianism, 
notwithstanding the little attempts that have been made against 
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it. Therefore, I shall only here add a passage or two by way 
of comment upon St. John’s words, “ As the Father hath life 
in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have life in Him- 
self,” to show that the ancients understood those words in the 
same sense we now do; viz. that the life and being of the Son 
is not the precarious and contingent being of the creature, but 
that essential necessary immutable life and existence, which is 
the proper life of God. 

Ignatius, in his epistle to the Ephesians,* styles Him the 
true life, ζωὴ ἀληθινὴ, and exempts Him in his Divine 
nature from the order of the creatures, calling Him both 
γέννητος, καὶ ἀγέννητος, “factus et non factus, created as 
man, uncreated as God.” Now true life, and life uncreated, is 
doubtless essential life, or life in himself, as St. John styles it. 
This passage is the more illustrious, because of the antiquity 
of its author, and his acquaintance with the Apostles. Nor 
can any one reasonably question its being genuime, because it 
is now found in the Florentine Greek, published by Vossius, 
and in the old Latin translations, published by Bishop Usher ; 
and it is cited by three ancient authors of unquestionable 
credit, Athanasius, Gelasius,.and Theodoret, all agreeing in 
substance, without any material variation. 

To Ignatius may be added another piece of venerable anti- 
quity (whoever was the author of it), viz. The Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs as it is called, a treatise written in the 
second century by a Christian, at least a Judaizing Christian, 
as learned men have determined. There Simeon, one of the 
Patriarchs, is introduced prophesying of the Messias in these 
words, “Tunc Dominus Deus magnus Israel apparebit in 
terra ut homo, et salvabit in ipso Adam: then shall the 
great God of Israel appear upon earth as a man, and save 
mankind thereby.” This, whether it be the speech of a Jew 
or Christian, is certainly a very pregnant proof of the author's 
faith, and shows that he believed the Messias should be the 
eternal God: for doubtless the ‘great God of Israel’ can be 
no other but the eternal God, the ὁ ὦν, or Jehovah, whose . 
very essence is existence or life in Himeelf. 


h P, 21, edit. Voss. (p. 13. Coteler.) - 
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Justin Martyr expressly tells us in one place,' that the God 
which appeared to Moses in the bush was the ὁ dv, the living 
and true God. And yet both he and all the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers agree, that it was God the Son, who appeared to 
Moses and the other Patriarchs by way of preludium to the 
incarnation. Now let us put these two things together in 
form, and they amount to a full proof, that our Saviour is the 
ὁ ὦν, or the living and eternal God. For the argument will 
be thus :— 

He that appeared to Moses in the bush, is the living and 
true God : 

Christ is the God that appeared to Moses in the bush: 

Therefore, Christ is the living and true God. 

Both the propositions of this argument are the Fathers’ : 
therefore, unless we can suppose them to have been the weakest 
logicians that ever lived, they who give us the premises, must 
needs own the conclusion. 

I shall but add one author more, that is Origen, who has 
generally been thought a friend to Arianism, but very un- 
justly: for in one place he styles our Saviour ‘ Essentiale 
Bonum ;’* and in another place, αὐτοσοφία, αὐτολόγος, and 
αὐτοαλήθεια, ‘ essential wisdom,’ ‘essential reason,’ and ‘es- 
sential truth.”! And in a third place, ἀθάνατος Θεὸς Adyoc, 
‘the immortal God ;’™ which is as much as St Basil’s avro- 
ζωὴ, and Athanasius’s αὐτοφῶς, which certainly are not short 
of necessary existence or the life of God. 

To these it were easy to add many other passages of the 
same importance : but these I presume are sufficient to show 
the sense of the primitive writers concerning the life of Christ; 
that it is not any created, contingent, or precarious being, but 
an essential necessary existence, such as is the life of God. 
Whence upon the whole it appears, that the doctrine of our 
Saviour’s Divinity is the true doctrine both of Scripture and 
antiquity, both which represent Him under the properest 
notion and idea of a Divine nature, as an eternal necessarily 
existent Being who made the world. Consequently the doc- 
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trine which denies the Divinity of our Saviour is a false doc- 
trine, contrary to the plainest and most indubitable sense of 
Scripture and antiquity for the three first ages ; which was the 
proposition to be shown. : 

4. I am now, in the fourth and last place, to show that it is 
not only a false doctrine, but also heretical and damnable; a 
damnable heresy, that will bring upon the authors swift de- 
struction. This will need little proof, if we reflect but upon 
what has been said in the first part of this discourse, that 
Socinianism is nothing else but the revival of the ancient here- 
sies of Ebion, Artemas, Theodotus, Theodotion, and Paulus 
Samosatensis ; all which were condemned as heretics by the 
Catholic Church long before the Council of Nice. These are 
things so well known to all, who are not wholly unacquainted 
with ecclesiastical history and the state of the primitive Church, 
that he must betray either very great ignorance or great par- 
tiality, whoever goes about to justify Socinianism upon pretence 
of its being allowed as an innocent error by the primitive 
Christians. The learned author of the ‘Judicium Ecclesize 
Catholic’ has sufficiently accounted with Episcopius for this 
pretence, and shown us most accurately and exactly, as the 
manner of that author is, these three things: Ist. That all the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers have expressly and positively declared, 
that the doctrine of our Saviour’s Divinity is necessarily to be 
known and believed, in order to salvation. 2. That they 
anathematized and condemned all as heretics who did not 
believe it. 3. That they put it into their creeds and compen- 
diums of necessary Articles of Faith. Which three considera- 
tions are undeniable proof, that they looked upon the belief of 
our Saviour’s Divinity to be necessary to salvation. And yet, 
if this argument needed further confirmation, two other con- 
siderations might be added: 1. That they believed it neces- 
sary for man’s redemption that God should become incarnate ; 
or that the Mediator, who was to reconcile God and man, 
should be partaker of both natures. 2. That even to deny 
his humanity is by them accounted damnable heresy, though 
a man believe Him to have pre-existed in his spiritual nature. 
Whence we might now strongly infer, that they who thought 
it damnable heresy to deny our Saviour’s humanity, could not 
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but think it much more easy to deny his Divinity ; since, if a 
reverence be to be had to either, certainly the principal regard 
is to be shown to his Divine nature. These things might very 
seasonably and properly be urged at this juncture, to show the 
necessity of believing the incarnation and satisfaction made 
by our Saviour; but the managing of them would require a 
longer discourse. I shall therefore only make one short reflec- 
tion upon what has been said, and therewith conclude. 

It appears from the premises, that many learned men have 
mistaken the sense of the primitive Fathers concerning the 
Divinity of our Saviour, and unjustly accused them of Arian- 
ism and Tritheism, to the great prejudice of the Catholic faith. 
Hence I would infer the great danger of relying wholly upon 
modern authors, and reading primitive writers with other 
men’s eyes, especially the eyes of the Schoolmen: who, to 
advance particular hypotheses of their own, have made many 
dangerous breaches upon the common faith of Christians. 
The sure and only way to find out truth is to seek it in its 
first fountains and original Scriptures, interpreted by the best 
antiquity. Those are known rules of Vincentius Lirinensis 
and Tertullian: ‘Id verum quod primum:’ and, ‘Id Cath- 
olicum quod semper, quod ubique, quod apud omnes.’ He that 
keeps close to these rules, may, perhaps, sometimes swim 
against the stream of modern authors: but he has this security 
on his side, that he shall never mistake the common faith of 
Christians. For, to use the words of a primitive writer, 
‘“* What Christ himself taught, and the apostles preached, and 
the Fathers delivered, and the martyrs confirmed, must needs 
be the common faith of Christians: and he cannot believe or 
speak amiss, that believes and speaks as he has been taught by 
them.” Therefore, to conclude, let us not be shaken by any 
unwary concessions or false pretences of any modern, however 
otherwise learned, authors: but first enquire impartially our- 
selves what the primitive truth was; and then hold fast the 
faith which was once delivered to the saints. So shall we 
neither be ‘ false teachers, nor bring in damnable heresies, nor 
deny the Lord that bought us.’ 


SERMON III. 


BUY THE TRUTH. 


\ 


Prov. xxiii. 23. 
“ Buy the truth, and sell it not.” 


It is the observation of the Wise man, whose words we have 
now repeated, that the purchase of truth and sound wisdom is 
the most valuable thing in the world. “Happy is the man,” 
says he, “‘ that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing: for the merchandise of it is better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold: she is more 
precious than rubies ; and all the things thou canst desire, are 
not to be compared unto her.” (chap. iii. 13.) 

And in this he seems only to speak in some measure the 
general sense of mankind. For though many men be deeply 
engaged in the grossest errors, yet all pretend to have a con- 
cern for truth, and to look upon it as their chiefest happiness. 
So that should we so far abstract from experience as to con- 
sider matters only in the theory, one might be well tempted to 
conclude it impossible, that there should be any such thing as 
error in the world. And doubtless, it would be so, were there - 
neither wickedness nor weakness in human nature: but by 
reason of those it commonly fares with truth, as it does with 
happiness and virtue.. They have all many pretended admirers, 
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but few real votaries ; the beauty is seemingly courted, but the 
cloud finally embraced. How eager are men in their enquiries 
after happiness! and yet after all, how few do truly understand 
where their real happiness consists! How much fewer take 
the measures that are proper for the attainment of it! nay, as 
if human nature were condemned to act by contradictions in a 
pursuit of happiness, they take those very measures that will 
make them miserable. Just so is it with truth. All men 
pretend to be searching and enquiring after it; most men are 
busy, many warm and zealous, and some even furious and con- 
tentious, in the pursuit of it. And yet, notwithstanding this, 
ignorance and error often gain as many proselytes as the cause 
of truth: whilst either the weakness of men’s judgments, or 
the corruption of their morals, inclines them to take wrong 
measures, they become an easy prey to the grand deceiver, 
who knows as well how to disguise error in the habit of truth, 
as to transform himself into an angel of light. Hence it comes 
to pass, that the grossest errors are often plausibly vented 
and entertained without the least suspicion; and many men 
show greater zeal for the nominal, than others do for real 
truths. 

The experience of all ages confirms the truth of this obser- 
vation, yet perhaps none ever more than our own; in which 
error seems to have taken greater heart and confidence only 
by giving itself some new and flattering names. Now Atheism 
walks abroad under the specious name of Deism; the enemy 
of revelation calls himself the man of reason; the Anti-Trini- 
tarian in his own cant is only a zealous defender of the unity of 
the Godhead ; to deny the incarnation is only to speak honour- 
ably of the Deity ; and to ridicule a mystery is only to believe 
cautiously by adequate ideas and full comprehensions. Thus 
error bespeaks men’s favour, as trifling writings usually do 
their readers with a glorious empty name on purpose to deceive 

them. And it were well if the cheat in both cases were alike 
inconsiderable ; but alas! it is not an empty name that can 
make us a sufficient recompense for the loss of truth. And 
therefore, the Wise man’s admonition can never be unseason- 
able, especially at such a juncture: ‘“ Buy the truth, and 
sell it not.” For the better understanding which words 
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I shall” endeavour to give a plain resolution of these four 
inquiries. 

1. What that truth is, we are obliged to buy? since it is 
certain all truths are not of the same importance. 

2. What it is properly to buy the truth, and wherein the 
purchase of it consists ? 

- 3. What-are the reasons, why, notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility of attaining ad so many fail of the attainment 
of it? 

4. What are the principal rules and cautions to be observed 
in order to distinguish truth from error ? 

- After which I shall make a moral reflection or two upon the 
whole, and therewith conclude. 

1. We are to inquire what that truth is which we are 
obliged to buy ; because all truths are not of the same im- 
portance: as will appear by laying down these four con- 
clusions. 

1. That it is not mere phitsophical truths we are com- 
manded to inquire after. The knowledge of these indeed may 
be very honourable, as arguing a sprightly genius, a piercing 
wit, and a comprehensive understanding : and if they be such 
truths, as may be instrumental to a better science, they are 
very useful too. And yet it would be hard to say, that the 
knowledge of them was absolutely necessary, because the 
greatest part of the world have no opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with them. So that we may safely conclude in the 
first: place, that such philosophical truths are no necessary part 
of that inquiry, enjoined us in the text: though, by the way, the 
pains which some men take to account for the phenomena of 
nature, and resolve the mysteries and secrets of it, may justly 
upbraid both themselves and others, who allow ‘not the least 
share of their thoughts to consider truths of a far more impor- 
tant nature, which defect is certainly one great cause of error: 
but of this more, by and by. 

2.-As philosophical truths are not the necessary object of 
our inquiry, so neither are all the truths of Scripture: for there 
aré some truths we may safely be ignorant of; others which 
we cannot possibly know, though we make never so strict an 
inquiry after them. There are many truths of Scripture, 
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which learned men, ‘salva pietate,’ have always differed about, 
and taken the liberty to expound every man in his own sense, 
_ without any detriment to the common faith or breach of Christ- 
ian charity. And of such truths a man may safely be ignorant: 
or else who could be saved ! 

Again, there are other truths in Scripture, which we cannot 
possibly know, though we make never so strict an inquiry after 
them. And it is so far from being our duty to know these, 
that it is our duty not to know them: I mean not to be too 
curious, prying, or inquisitive, into the deep things of God, 
which no man knows, nor can know, till God shall think fit to 
make a clearer revelation of them. It was an excellent saying 
of Scaliger’s to this purpose: “ Non velle scire que Magister 
maximus docere non vult, erudita inscitia est: it is a most 
learned piece of ignorance not to be willing to know what our 
great Master has no where been pleased to reveal.” Our 
Saviour Himself seems to have taught us this humility and 
poverty of spirit by his own example. For as He was in the 
form of a servant, He was content to let his human nature for 
some time be ignorant of the day of judgment. So the 
Catholic consent of all antiquity has interpreted that passage 
of St. Mark xiii.: “Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father.” And Irenseus particularly applies it against the 
vanity of the Gnostics of his age, who pretended to a uni- 
versal knowledge, to be much wiser than the Apostles, and to 
be perfectly acquainted with the ‘spiritalia’ and ‘supercee- 
lestia, as they called them, the divine secrets and mysteries of 
heaven. 

But now the Wise man is so far from encouraging our search 
after any such truths as these, that he tells us in another 
place it is very dangerous meddling with them. “ Scrutator 
majestatis opprimetur a gloria.” And indeed such. inquiries, 
if we observe it, commonly prove only like Pliny’s search of the 
burning mountain, who perished in the flames, whilst he was 
too busy in searching out the causes of them. It is but natural 
for men whose thoughts are wholly taken up with towering 
speculations, to neglect the more necessary parts of knowledge, 
and moral duties: and then, like that other philosopher's 
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inquest, who perished by minding more the course of the stars 
in heaven than his own steps upon earth, all such kinds of 
searches must needs prove fatal to the inquirers. Though 
they with Capernaum exalt themselves to heaven; yet when 
the scrutiny of judgment has examined their pretences to it, 
they will in like manner be thrust down to hell. Therefore 
these cannot be the truths the Wise man bids us inquire after : 
since we can hardly purchase them, but at the certain expense 
of our souls, which is too dear a price to be paid for them. 

3. To resolve this inquiry positively, as we have hitherto 
done it negatively, the truths we are obliged to inquire after 
are principally those which we cannot be ignorant of, without 
hazarding both our own and other men’s salvation. [I call 
them ¢ruths in the plural, because of the attempts of a late 
admired author, who is willing to confine all to one single 
article, that Jesus is the Messias. Against whom it were easy 
to show, were it here necessary, that baptism was never ad- 
ministered in the Christian Church without the explicit belief 
of many other articles: particularly the belief of three Divine 
Persons; the doctrine of repentance and remission of sins, 
grounded upon the satisfaction of a Mediator both God and 
man, together with the belief of a resurrection from the dead, 
and an eternal judgment ; which are articles that some men 
have no mind to be tied up to, though the author to the 
Hebrews sums most of them up under the title of the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ; and the Scripture speaks of 
them as of the essentials and fundamentals of Christianity, 
without which no man can either be a Christian, or have any 
title, under the Gospel economy, to the kingdom of heaven. 

4, Lastly, after the essentials of Christianity, we are also 
obliged to make inquiry after those truths which concern the 
perfection of it. For Christianity is a regular edifice, and no 
complete structure consists merely of a foundation. There- 
fore, besides the fundamentals of Christianity, there are other 
truths to be inquired after; which, though they be not so 
absolutely necessary as the former, yet they are necessary in 
order to bring us to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ. ᾿ : 

Though here, both with respect to the foundation and super- 
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structure, it will be very necessary to distinguish Catholic 
verities from the ordinary proofs of them. It is never allow- 
able to question the truth of an article of faith, but yet it may 
often be reasonable to dispute, whether such or such a text of 
Scripture be a solid proof of it. For instance, the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity is allowed by all good Catholics to be a 
Catholic verity: and yet many learned men have, not without 
good reason, questioned whether it could be solidly proved out 
of the first of Genesis. ‘In the begmning, God created the 
heaven and the earth.” Many of the ancients, St. Hilary and 
St. Austin among the rest, thought that ‘ in principio’ was the 
same with ‘in filio :᾿ and that hence it might be proved that 
the Son of God was the Creator of heaven and earth. Peter 
Lombard, and the Schoolmen after him, prove the Trinity 
another way: they take Elohim, the original word for God in 
that text, to be a plural, and to denote three Persons in the 
Godhead. But Cajetan, Drusius, and Calvin, and the gene- 
rality of learned men, both Romish and reformed, after them, 
reject both these as forced interpretations. And yet it would 
be hard to charge these men with rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, only because they reject this text as an incompetent 
proof of it. Therefore Catharin is justly censured by Sixtus 
Senensis, and others of his own order, as an uncharitable 
disputatious person, for charging Cajetan with denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity, when it was so evident his only design 
was to establish it upon a more solid foundation : which is so 
far from denying it, that it is really to do it the greater ser- 
vice ; a8 he who brings but one solid argument in favour of 
any thesis, does thereby greater justice to his cause than he 
who brings forty bad ones. 

I suppose, from these conclusions, we have a plain resolu- 
tion of the first inquiry, what that truth is we are obliged to 
buy ? ' 
2. The next inquiry is, what it is properly to buy that 
truth, and wherein the purchase of it consists? Here I sup- 
pose it too obvious to need observing, that buying the truth 
is only a metaphorical expression, and not to be understood in 
a literal sense; therefore it must denote a man’s using his 
best endeavours to obtain it, so as he may be properly said to 
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have made the truth his own propriety by being able to give 
a rational account of it. Now no man, I think, can be said 
to have made truth his own, so as to be able to give a rational 
account of it, till he has done these two things: Ist, till he 
has got such a competent notion and knowledge of the thing 
to be believed, as will enable him to give the determinate sense 
and meaning of it; 2nd, till he knows it upon such solid 
grounds and evidences, as are proper to build a rational assent 
upon. For men may know Scripture words and Catholic ex- - 
pressions, and yet be never the nearer knowing the Catholic 
faith, unless they know the determinate sense and meaning 
of those expressions. For truth is not mere words, but the 
sense :and meaning of words. Therefore, to believe a truth 
without a competent notion of it, is only to believe words 
without sense, and to pretend to know without knowledge. 
And, again, to know the determinate meaning of any truth or 
proposition, without knowing the grounds and reasons of it, 
is αὖ best but to believe without certainty, and to know with- 
out reason. Therefore, faith in this case is not to be sepa- 
rated from reason and knowledge: for a rational faith, such 
as Christianity certainly is, always pre-supposes a rational 
knowledge: and a rational knowledge supposes, again, both a 
competent idea of the thing to be known, and also solid 
grounds and evidences for believing it. Else a man walks in 
the dark, and believes he knows not what, he knows not why. 
Which is a kind of faith the Scripture nowhere approves of, 
but often rejects and disallows as injurious to God and re- 
proachful to human nature. To worship we know not what, 
isa thing chargeable with folly in the judgment of our Saviour; 
and, if we believe St. Paul, it is but a piece of superstitious 
devotion to erect an altar to the unknown God. Hence it is 
that Christianity is so often represented on the contrary to be 
a reasonable service, because it obliges all its votaries to under- 
stand the meaning of what they believe, to use their judgment 
in examining the grounds of truth, and to be able to give an 
answer to every one that shall ask them a reason of the hope 
that is in them. All which supposes an obligation on men 
both to get a competent notion or idea of whatever they 
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are to believe, and also to have solid reasons for believing 
it. 

Nor will it hence follow, as some would infer, either that 
natural reason alone can help us to the knowledge of all 
necessary truths, or that nothing is to be received as a certain 
truth, but what we can have an adequate idea or full compre- 
hension of: which are the wild mistakes and fundamental errors 

«Οὗ some modern sectaries. For it is certain we may both believe 

and know many things, of which we have no adequate know- 
ledge or perfect idea ; nor indeed any knowledge at all by the 
light of mere natural reason: as shall be shown in its proper 
place. So that all that is meant by getting a competent know- 
ledge of truth, or having reason to believe it, is only this: that 
men must endeavour to understand what they believe, so far 
as the object is capable of being understood: and then believe 
it upon such reasons as are sufficient to persuade a rational 
man to yield assent to it. And this, I conceive, is properly 
to buy the truth. ἢ 

3. The third inquiry is into the reasons, why, notwithstand- 
ing the possibility of attaining truth, so many men fail of the 
attainment of it. For the resolution of this inquiry, it will be 
necessary to consider the causes of error; and the unfolding 
of them will quickly unfold this mystery. Now the causes of 
error are many and various ; but the principal of them, I take 
it, may be reduced to these three heads. 1. A want of sincerity 
and ingenuity in men’s inquiries. 2. A want of industry and 
diligent exercise of men’s own reason in examining the certain 
evidences of truth. 3. A contrary exaltation of human reason 
beyond its proper bounds. 

1. First, error commonly proceeds from ‘a want of sincerity 
and ingenuity in men’s inquiries. Men have often other ends 
to serve than truth ; such a lust or such a vice, such a principle 
or such a passion to be gratified: and then the question is not 
which opinion is the truest, but which is most agreeable to their 
genius, and tends most to gratify their several inclinations. 
This the Scripture calls self-love, and reckons it the principal 
cause of error. For when men are lovers of themselves more 
than lovers of truth, and lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
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God, it is but natural for them to resist the truth, whenever it 
runs counter to their inclinations: and so, by their own wicked 
temper, as well as the judgment of God, they are given over 
to strong delusion, that they should believe a lie. 

This would appear more evident, had we time to look over 
the several instances of self-love, and consider what a powerful 
influence they have over the mind of man to warp the under- 
standing. These are pride, vain-glory, interest, and preju- 
dice ; for these are but so many different ways of expressing a 
man’s love for himself and his own concerns. I shall only 
speak of the first of them, pride; by which we may make an 
estimate of all the rest. Now it is certain that pride is a 
grand enemy to truth. For the proud man is above instruc- 
tion: he reckons his own notions the only standard of truth, 
and treats all men in the quality of enemies that entertain any 
different sentiments from him. This renders him impatient 
of contradiction, and wholly incapable of receiving better in- 
formation : so that as Solomon observes, ‘there is commonly 
more hope of a fool than of him.’ 

Besides, pride is commonly attended with fury, envy, and 
discontent, upon the least opposition or the smallest disap- 
pointment ; and these passions often engage men to sacrifice 
truth in a mere revenge, whetting itself by a spirit of con- 
tradiction. Thus it is observed all along by the ancient histo- 
rians, that there was scarce ever any considerable heresy 
infested the Church, but envy or discontent, the effects of 
pride, were at the bottom of it.> It was a discontent that 
first made Simon Magus take a pique at the apostles’ doc- 
trine: because they denied him the episcopal power of con- 
firmation, he would no longer be a member of the Church, 
because he could not have the honour to be the head of it. 
His pride was legible in his very doctrines. For what but a 
Luciferian pride could prompt a man to such prodigious blas- 
phemies? as that he was the eternal God who gave the law 
to Moses upon Mount Sinai in the person of the Father; 
appeared putative upon earth in the person of the Son; and 
descended in the form of cloven tongues upon the apostles in 
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the person of the Holy Ghost? From whence we may learn 
also (to note this by the way), who was the first author of the 
Unitarian heresy, a person who could not blush to receive a 
Roman statue with this inscription, ‘Simoni Sancto Deo,’* as 
Jystin Martyr, an eye-witness of it, does inform us. 

It was the same cause, a disappointment of a bishoprick, 
as Eusebius tells us, that made Thebuthis corrupt the Virgin 
Church of Jerusalem with the Jewish heresies. He acted his 
revenge upon it, because Jacobus Justus was preferred before 
him. 

It was a like disgust that led Valentinus to his heresy : 
because aspiring to the highest order of the Church, he was 
disappointed by the election of a martyr. 

It was a like resentment that first gave occasion to the 
Novatian schism: because Cornelius was preferred before its 
author. 

It was φιλοπρωτεία, as Eusebius words it, that brought 
Montanus to enthusiasm. 

Theodotion denied our Saviour’s Divinity out of a most 
unaccountable pride, viz., because having denied Christ in time 
of persecution, he would not have it said that he had denied 
his God. 

Aérius, being denied the office of a bishop, for that reason 
became an enemy to the order. 

And to name no more but this one, it was a proud resent- 
ment of a like disappointment that first made Arius disturb 
the Christian world. The case was very remarkable, and it 
was thus. Arius was a man of excellent parts, an acute wit, 
and a florid tongue ; a subtle disputant, and a popular preacher 
at Alexandria. This gave him hopes of succeeding to the 


¢ Iam not ignorant, that Salmasius and some other critics have excepted 
against this passage of Justin Martyr, as if by mistake he had read ‘ Simoni 
Sancto Deo,’ instead of ‘ Semoni Sango Deo Fidio,’ because such an inscription 
has been lately found in the place where Justin says the statue of Simon 
Magus was. But this criticism is of very little weight, being a mere conjecture, 
without the least foundation ; for who can imagine that Justin Martyr, a person 
so well versed in the heathen theology, was so ignorant as not to be able to 
distinguish Semo Sangus, a noted heathen god, from Simon Magus? or if he 
did, that he would wilfully and confidently go about to impose upon the Roman 
Senate and people in a matter wherein he might so easily be confuted 1 
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bishopric upon the death of Achillas. ‘‘ Speraverat episco- 
patum quia ingenio poterat et eloquio:” to use Tertullian’s 
expressions in the case of Valentinus. His parts made him 
think he deserved the greatest preferment. But he was disap- 
pointed of it by the promotion of Alexander, a more deserving 
man. This he resented to the highest degree: and through a 
mixture of pride and envy, conceived an immortal hatred 
against his innocent competitor, which he resolved to show 
upon the first occasion. But Alexander was a man of unspotted 
morals: so that at his life Arius could take no exception. He 
resolved therefore to quarrel with his doctrine; and he did it 
upon this occasion. The good bishop, like a pious Father, 
instructing his charge in the first principles of the Christian 
faith, endeavoured to explain and vindicate the doctrine of 
the blessed Trinity from the sophistry of Sabellianism, which 
was then very rife in Egypt and those parts of Libya, where 
Sabellius had lived. In doing this he had occasion to use a 
Catholie expression, which malice and disingenuity might easily 
wrest to an heretical sense. It was that the Father and the 
Son were δύο τῇ ὑποστάσει φύσεις, two personal substances or 
hypostatic natures, perfectly alike and equal in all respects, save 
that the one was the eternal Father of the other. This gave 
Arius opportunity to charge him with Polytheism, as if he had 
asserted two self-originated unbegotten principles, δύο ἀγέννητα, 
that is, two Gods. And though Alexander had expressly cau- 
tioned against this in saying, that the Son was not another 
ἀγέννητον, but a φύσις μονογενὴς, not another unbegotten 
principle, but the only begotten of the Father; yet Arius’s 
malice would not let him see this, but pushed him on to pursue 
the charge. And so industriously did he manage his cause 
with Eusebius of Nicomedia and others (who had been brought 
up with him under Lucian in the School of Antioch) that 
Alexander was blamed by many, and Arius justified; until 
Constantine was forced to take the matter into his own cogni- 
zance and call the great Synod of Nice, where Alexander’s doc- 
trine was approved, and Arius condemned. This, in short, was 
the true origin and occasion of the Arian heresy. 

Now from an induction of such a multitude of particulars, I 
suppose. we may safely raise this general conclusion: that a 
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proud man will at any time sacrifice truth in a personal quarrel ; 
and if he can no otherways be revenged on his adversary, he 
will revenge himself on his sentiments, though it be at the ex- 
pense of the Catholic faith. And if so, it is very easy to account 
for the origin of many errors: for pride is a very natural dis- 
temper of a restless spirit; and so long as there is pride in 
human nature, there will be error too. 

So that from this one instance of self-love and its powerful 
influence over the mind of man, we see, it is no hard matter to 
resolve, why men of corrupt minds should also be destitute of 
the truth. The: question seems to be a little more difficult 
concerning men of upright minds and good intentions, why, 
notwithstanding their real love for truth, they many times fail 
of the attainment of it? But this will easily be resolved by 
considering the second cause of error, which is a want of in- 
dustry and diligent exercise of men’s own reason in examining 
the certain evidences of truth. Good men are not always the 
most exact inquirers. Truth often requires a very diligent 
search, and more time and pains and drudgery than many men 
are willing to think it their duty to bestow upon it. This makes 
them take up with shorter ways of finding out truth, which 
seem at first to be plausible methods, but in the end they often 
prove delusive. I shall only instance in two particulars of this 
nature instead of many others. 

The first is, when men, out of a kind of religious reverence 
to some Divine truths, are afraid to let their understandings 
have free exercise and liberty of thinking about them. This 
indeed at first looks like a kind of paradox to assert that men 
should be ignorant of truth out of mere reverence to it: and 
yet it is too certain that ignorance and error are often the 
genuine effects of this cause. For sometimes men are pos- 
sessed with an opinion, that the doctrines of Christianity are 
wholly too sublime for human inquiry: and this cuts off all 
sober endeavours after the knowledge of such truths by making 
men despair of ever attaining a competent knowledge of them: 
insomuch that some ave apt to think it their duty to think 
nothing at all about them. But certainly, if Christian doctrines 
be necessary articles of our faith, as we now suppose; and if 
they were revealed and written for our learning, which is a 
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thing beyond all question; then we are obliged to know and 
understand them so far as the revelation goes, which is plain 
and intelligible in all matters that immediately concern man’s 
salvation. 

It is true, indeed, almost every article of faith has something 
of difficulty in it, which we are not obliged to understand, 
because it is not yet plainly revealed. But then it is as certain 
on the other hand, that in every article there is something 
which we may understand, because it is plainly and intelligibly 
revealed: and so far we are obliged to understand it. There 
is an adequate and inadequate idea of every such thing; a 
perfect and an imperfect notion, a knowing in part and a 
knowing to perfection: and both these are true knowledge, 
though differing in degrees: for he, who knows a thing but in 
part by an adequate idea, has yet as true a knowledge of it, 
so far as it goes, as he that knows it to perfection. And this 
is the case of mysteries in religion. There is in every mystery 
something that may be known and understood, and something 
that exceeds our comprehension; and these respectively re- 
quire different duties from us. That which exceeds our com- 
prehension, which is properly the mystery, requires an humble 
admiration ; and that, which is knowable in it, requires the 
exercise of our intellectual faculties to understand it. And as 
we must not pretend to know everything of a mystery, because 
we may know something; so neither must we be ignorant of 
everything, because there is something that exceeds our 
eomprehension. If the one be a piece of grand presumption, 
the other is at least a piece of voluntary humility, which God 
has nowhere promised to accept at our hands. And the 
mischief of such a misguided reverence is, that it fatally 
involves men in a lasting prejudice, which makes them con- 
tinue ignorant of those truths, which are most necessary to be 
known. - 

The other instanee of a short inquiry is the depending 
merely upon the authority of learned and pious men, without 
further inquiry into the grounds of truth. This is that fatal 
rock upon which so many have split, who have thought them- 
selves secured in the harbour of truth. For a mixture of 
learning and piety creates so great a reverence for the person 
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in whom they centre, that men are willing to éaptivate their 
understandings to so great an authority ; and freely admit of 
that slavery to which Pythagoras is said to have reduced his 
scholars, “ ut etiam sine ratione valeret auctoritas.” It was 
Vincentius Lirinensis’s observation concerning Origen, that 
the fame of his learning and piety had given him such a repute 
in the world, that men were ready to say, “‘se malle cum 
Origene errare, quam cum aliis vera sentire,—that they had 
rather even err with Origen than believe the truth with others.” 
Not that they were willing to embrace known errors; but they 
could not suspect those to be errors, which were Pecommoended 
to them by the authority of so great an oracle. 

Now whenever the case happens to be thus, unthinking and 
less inquisitive men are in manifest danger of being cheated 
into error. For even the best and wisest men are themselves 
subject to delusion. No man’s piety can secure him from 
error, nor his learning entitle him to infallibility. And there- 
fore when such men fall, they must needs draw many others 
with them into error, who depend wholly upon their judgment, 
and seek for no other evidence but their authority. So that, 
as Vincentius observed of old, it has always been one of the 
most dangerous inlets into error, to hold men’s persons in 
admiration. 

Our Saviour foresaw this danger, that would attend men in 
their inquiries after truth: and therefore he forewarned his 
disciples, that ‘they should call no man master upon earth ;’ 
that is, receive no mere man’s dictates for infallible oracles, 
but use their own judgment in examining the certain evidences 
and grounds of truth. And why of yourselves, says he, judge 
ye not what is right? As if he had said, why are ye governed 
by other men’s authority, and rather use not your own reason 
to judge of truth? This, I conceive, is a plain intimation, that 
depending upon the authority of any mere man is a very fal- 
lible way of finding out the truth. And it serves to make 
good our second observation concerning the origin of error, 
that it often proceeds from a want of industry and diligent 
exercise of men’s own reason in examining the certain evidences 
of truth. 

3. There is yet a third cause of error, and that is a contrary 
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exaltation of human reason beyond its proper bounds. For it 
is very observable, that the natural faculty of reason may be 
abused two different ways by two contrary extremes. Some 
men deny it its just office in religion; of which we have already 
spoken: others advance it too high, to the destruction of faith, 
revelation, and mysteries. And these commonly do it mpon 
those two arbitrary pretences, 

1. That nothing is to be received as truth, for which we have 
not the evidence either of sense or reason amounting to the 
infallible certainty of a mathematical demonstration. 2. That 
every thing is to be rejected as imposture, of which we have 
not an adequate idea and full comprehension. These are those 
new lights, that have led so many smatterers in philosophy and 
pretenders to reason into such extravagant heights of blas- 
phemy against God, the holy Scriptures, revelation and mys- 
teries. And no wonder that whilst these are looked upon as 
undoubted principles and infallible oracles of reason, the truth 
of all religion should be called in question. For it is certain 
there are many things, as well in natural as revealed religion, 
that cannot consist with these supposed principles. For if we 
must believe nothing but either upon the testimony of sense or 
a mathematical demonstration, or upon adequate ideas and 
full comprehensions, we must discard all objects of faith out of 
religion, and believe nothing that. has the least mystery in it, 
because it admits not of this kind of evidence and demonstra- 
tion. So that allowing the truth of these principles, all religion 
must be false. And that is the true reason why the enemies 
of religion stand up so zealously in the defence of them: be- 
cause upon the strength of these pretended oracles they can 
harangue against religion, and make bold attacks upon the 
Catholic faith. 

But now if this be the case, as it plainly is, it equally con- _ 
cerns all inquirers after truth and friends to religion to see 
through such dangerous principles, and to be able to discover 
the vanity of such extravagant pretences. . Their being called 
principles of philosophy and oracles of reason makes it the 
more necessary to set them in their true light, and bring them 
back to their proper appellations again, which is to be styled 
the false suggestions of pretended philosophy and reason. 
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For true philosophy can never set itself against Divinity, nor 
can the oracles of true reason contradict those of religion. 
And it is easy to show, that these pretended principles are not 
the true oracles of reason, but only the over-hasty conceptions 
and abortive birth of a vitiated understanding. To evince 
which in as few words as possible, I shall only observe this one 
thing: that these men quarrel with religion for these very 
things, which they themselves in other cases are forced to allow, 
which is a certain argument, that these supposed principles 
proceed only from a weakness of understanding. 

For first as to those who will believe nothing but either upon 
the evident testimony of sense or the infallible certainty of a 
mathematical demonstration ;—these men of certainty and infal- 
libility, when religion is not concerned, believe ten thousand 
things without scruple, for which they have no such evidence 
of sense or reason. . They receive many things as true merely 
upon the strength of human testimony; where neither sense nor 
reason, but only their human faith, is concerned, and where 
they can have no other than a moral certainty. And yet mat- 
ters of faith and revelation must be discarded, merely because 
we come not to the knowledge of them by the sole evidence of 
sense or natural reason. Which, to give it its due character, 
is neither better nor worse, than as if a man should deny all 
manner of sounds and visible objects, only because he could 
not see with his ears, or hear with his eyes. So reasonable are 
these great pretenders to human reason. 

Again, those who reject articles of faith and mysteries upon 
pretence that they cannot have an adequate idea and full com- 
prehension of them, do at the same time believe many things 
as truths, of which they cannot possibly have any such adequate 
idea, or full comprehension. For not to mention now all the 
mysteries of nature, at present we will only. suppose these men 
to believe a God, which it is to be hoped they do not yet deny: 
and if so, they then believe something, of which they cannot 
have a full comprehension. For before any man can have a 
full comprehension of God, he must adequately understand his 
nature, his attributes, and all his actions. And yet every one 
of these has something in it far above the reach of human 
reason. His nature as a Spirit is wholly incomprehensible : his 
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attributes of infinity, omniscience, and eternity, far exceed the 
grasp of human reason, and the modus of his actions is alto- 
gether unaccountable ; especially that wonderful mystery, the 
modus of the world’s creation out of nothing. He is a bold 
man indeed, that will undertake to know all these by adequate 
ideas and full comprehensions. . 

Some of the great pretenders to reason have fairly confessed 
these difficulties, and therefore to salve their own hypothesis 
have advanced other notions of God. This made Vorstius first 
assign him a corporeal substance, as more intelligible in his 
opinion and more agreeable to reason. And both he and the 
Socinians generally deny his prescience of future contingents, 
as a thing irreconcilable with man’s free will, and altogether 
unaccountable. With them the immutability of his decrees is 
made to change, and immensity is confined to heaven. Vol- 
kelius goes one step further, and denies the world’s creation 
out of nothing. He was sensible that reason could never 
account for the modus of a production out of nothing ; 
and therefore he took sanctuary in the schools of philosophy, 
and provided some pre-existent matter for his impotent 
god to work upon. I only mention these things to show to 
what straits and difficulties these men are driven: either 
they must own that they themselves believe something in- 
comprehensible ; or, what is worse, must alter the notion of 
God, which is in effect to destroy his nature. For he, who 
can believe that God is corporeal and finite, ignorant of many 
things, and mutable in his decrees, may as well believe that 
He is nothing at all. And indeed this is the very way that 
Epicurus is said to have gone, when he first set up for a great 
master of Atheism. He would not own his opinion openly to 
the world: for that would have brought the odium of the world 
upon him; but he took care to represent God in such a dress, 
as he knew would render Him as insignificant as if there were 
none at all. ‘ Idque videns Epicurus,” says the Roman 
orator, “re tollit, oratione relinquit Deos.” And it were to 
be wished, that some men did not, at least ignorantly, do what 
he did with design, whilst they transform the Deity into a 
fiction of their own reason and make an idol of the living 
God. 
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I have now done with the causes of error; having shown 
them to be chiefly these three: 1. A want of sincerity and in- 
genuity in men’s inquiries. 2. A want of industry and diligent 
exercise of men’s own reason in examining the certain evidences 
of truth. 3. A contrary exaltation of human reason beyond 
its proper bounds. And from these it is very easy to resolve 
the third inquiry, why, notwithstanding the possibility of attain- 
ing truth, so many men fail of the attainment of it. 

4. The fourth and last inquiry is, what are the principal 
rules and cautions to be observed in order to distinguish truth 
from error? For the resolution of which it must be premised, 
that reason has still its part in religion. Though its office be 
not to discover every truth merely by its own natural light, or. 
any truth by an adequate comprehension ; yet it is the faculty 
God has given us to judge of truth by certain rules, whereby 
we may be able to discern truth from falsehood, and distinguish 
revelation from imposture, and try the spirits whether they be 
of God. These rules are most excellently treated of by a late 
Reverend Prelate in his discourse of ‘trying the spirits,’ and 
therefore I shall not need to insist long upon them. 

1. One is, that whatever has the certain evidence of a Divine 
revelation, must needs be true. This is grounded upon the 
undeniable supposition of God’s veracity and power, that He 
is true in Himself, and able to discover many hidden truths to 
us by such certain evidence as no one can have any reason to 
question. Now this evidence is miracles, or works wrought 
by such a supernatural power in confirmation of a rational 
doctrine, as must needs argue God to be the ultimate author 
of both. And when any doctrine, which is rational in its own 
nature and worthy the revelation of God, comes attested with 
this kind of evidence, we have all imaginable reason to believe 
it. And to question the truth of it, in this case, were to resist 
the greatest evidence that could be given, and to make it im- 
possible for God to reveal Himself to mankind. 

Yet I deny not but that there may be cases in which a miracle 
will not be a sufficient warrant to receive a doctrine, or prove 
it to come from God. As is evident from the 13th of Deute- 
ronomy, where a false prophet is supposed to work a miracle 
by giving a sign or wonder that comes to pass, with an intent 
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to draw men off from the worship of the true God. But then 
in this case it is evident the doctrine contradicts some immu- 
table principle of religion, of the truth of which we are fully 
assured before. We have an eternal unalterable obligation to 
worship the true God, and Him alone : therefore the doctrine 
that teaches to forsake the true God, is so irrational in itself, 
so unworthy the revelation of God and contradictory to his 
nature, that though it should be attested by a miracle, we 
might safely conclude it to be imposture. For the permission 
of such a miracle is only designed by way of probation, to try 
men’s fidelity and ingenuity : and in such cases, there are other 
rules to judge of truth. Therefore, 

2. A second is, that whatever contradicts the principles of 
natural religion, cannot be the truth of God. The reason of 
which is plain; because the principles of natural religion are 
themselves the truth of God, antecedent to all revelation: and 
one Divine truth cannot contradict another. Thus it is a 
principle of natural religion, that God must be the Creator of 
the world ; and whatever is not the creator of the world, cannot 
be God. So that should any one pretend never so many 
miracles to establish the belief or worship of a God, that did 
not make the world, we might, from the very principles of 
natural religion, conclude it to be imposture. It was a re- 
markable saying of Justin Martyr to this purpose, in his book 
against Marcion, ‘“ that he would not have believed our Saviour 
himself, had he preached any other God than the Creator of 
the world and Maker of all things.” The book is now lost ; 
but Irenzeus preserves the passage, and highly extols and 
applauds him for it : ““ Bené Justinus in eo libro, qui est ad 
Marcionem, ait, Quoniam ipsi Domino non credidisset, alterum 
Deum annuncianti preter Fabricatorem et Factorem, Nutri- 
torem nostrum.”—lIren. lib. iv. c. 14. So that, had we no 
other reason against Socinianism, we might, however, from 
this one rule conclude it to be false, because it introduces the 
worship of a God, who, upon the principles of the Racovian 
way, is not the Creator of the world. For according to their 
hypothesis, our Saviour is not the Maker of the old world, but - 
only the Author of the new creation. Consequently, to worship 
Him upon that hypothesis is to make a God that did not make 
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the world: and that is to contradict one of the first principles 
of natural religion. Whence we may observe, by the way, 
how justly God sometimes infatuates men’s understandings, 
that these great pretenders to natural religion should them- 
selves act in the most manifest contradiction to it. 

Another principle of natural religion is, that there can be 
but one God: and to introduce the belief or worship of three 
Gods is consequently an imposture, because it contradicts a 
principle of natural religion. Now here at least the Unitarians 
think they have the manifest advantage of those who defend 
the doctrine of the Christian Trinity: for they immediately 
conclude, that three Divine Persons must needs be a contra- 
diction to this principle of natural religion, and introduce three 
Gods. But would these men only impartially consult their 
own reason, and consider the true notion of one God and 
three, they would quickly find that the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Trinity, as delivered in the Holy Scriptures, cannot. justly 
stand chargeable with the consequence of introducing three 
Gods. For the notion of three Gods must needs imply three 
times as much as the natural notion of one. Now the natural 
notion of one God always implies one absolute, unbegotten, 
self-originated principle. Consequently the natural notion of 
three Gods must needs imply three absolute, unbegotten, self- 
originated principles, collateral and co-ordinate to one another. 
But now it is certain, that the doctrine of three Divine Persons 
under the relation and economy of a Father unbegotten, a Son 
begotten, and a Holy Spirit proceeding, cannot be three abso- 
lute, self-originated, unbegotten principles: for it implies a 
contradiction ta say, that the only begotten Son of God is 
unbegotten ; consequently, there not being three unbegotten 
principles, there cannot be three Gods. This is so evident 
almost to a demonstration, that were not men of perverse 
disputings resolved eternally to quarrel with their own reason, 
as well as with the truth of Holy Scripture, we should never 
have heard of the charge of Tritheism against the doctrine of 
the Christian Trinity. For though this mystery be something 

- that our reason could never have told us, yet, when revelation 
has acquainted us with it, our very reason tells us it ought to 
be believed, since it implies no contradiction to any principle 
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of natural religion. And thus we can fairly join issue with 
the subtlest adversaries of Christianity as to this particular, 
that nothing can be truth that contradicts a principle of 
natural religion ; and by this rule at once maintain the truth 


ες of the Christian religion, and discover many errors that con- 


tradict it. 

3. Whatever contradicts the evident testimony of sense or 
reason, cannot be the truth of God. The reason of this is the 
same with that concerning the principles of natural religion, 
viz., that the evidence of sense and reason is antecedent to 
all jeevcletion ὦ ; and we must suppose the right use of our 
natural faculties, before we can be assured of the truth of any 
revelation. And for this reason we reject transubstantiation, 
not barely because it is above our reason, but because it de- 
stroys the right use and exercise of our natural faculties, and 
plainly contradicts them. 

4. Lastly, that cannot be truth which contradicts the analogy 
of faith, or an antecedent revelation. For if so, we might be 
obliged to believe contradictory truths at once, which is im- 
possible. Upon this account, the prophet was to be rejected, 
who went about to change the worship of the true God, 
because the true God had given a sufficient manifestation of 
Himself by the revelation then made to Moses. For the same 
reason, if either man or Angel should preach any other Gospel, 
than what we have received, he were to be accursed; for the 
completion of our faith is the last revelation made by God in 
Christ ; and we are for ever to hold fast this faith, which was 
once delivered to the saints. 

Thus I have done with the resolution of the four enquiries : 
having shown, |. What truth is. 2. What it is to buy the 
truth. 3. What are the reasons why men often fail of truth. 
4. What are the principal rules to be observed in order to 
distinguish truth from error. I shall now only make two 
reflections upon the whole, and so conclude. 

1. The first is general with respect to all men, that they 
who have the Holy Scripture, are obliged to something more 
than bare morality and practice: and that is, faith; or the 
knowledge of those necessary Divine truths which are revealed 
in Scripture. Some modern accounts of religion make faith a 
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kind of useless thing, and the scheme of Christianity little 
better than a system of good morality. As if no more was 
required to make a man a Christian than what an honest moral 
heathen may know by the light of natural reason! But if so, 
to what purpose was the revelation made? Why did God 
acquaint us with so many noble truths concerning his own 
nature, the incarnation of his Son, and the satisfaction made 
by his death, if the knowledge of these were not to stand for 
something in religion? Why does the Scripture so often 
require faith in Christ, as well as repentance towards God, if 
the one as well as the other be not a necessary condition of 
man’s salvation? But if both be necessary, then faith and 
works must go together; and men must learn to know God, 
as well as keep his commandments. For since God has re- 
vealed his truths to men, he will judge them for their igno- 
rance and infidelity as well as other crimes: and then a 
voluntary error in faith may prove as fatal as an immorality in 
practice. 

2. We may hence infer, that if it be the duty of all men to 
buy the truth, it is much more the duty of those whose office 
more immediately entitles them to be guardians of truth. 
The priests’ lips should preserve knowledge: and that upon a 
double account, both because they have greater opportunities 
of attaining it; and also because they are under an obligation 
of showing it to others. They are obliged to acquaint men 
with the whole counsel of God; which supposes that they 
themselves are first acquainted with it. Therefore this 
double obligation should lay a double engagement on them to 
buy the truth. And there is this further encouragement to 
do it, that to know the truth and show it unto others, will be 
the occasion of a double reward. ‘“ For they that be teachers, 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 

I conclude all with the exhortation of the Apostle, “ Let 
us take heed to ourselves and to our doctrine, and continue in 
them: for in doing this, we shall both save ourselves and those 
that hear us.” 
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Prepared by the Author for his intended second edition of the third 
volume of the Antiquities ; but, his Death having intervened, it was never 
published. 


Ir has ever been the earnest desire and hearty wish of all 
pious and good men since the Reformation, to see all Protest- 
ant Churches united, as well in one common form of govern- 
ment and discipline, as in matters of doctrine: to which pur- 
pose several learned and judicious persons have occasionally 
offered their private thoughts and schemes in a pacificatory 
way, as the proper means of union and accommodation. The 
French Synods had once this matter under their consideration,* 
and made some proposals for drawing up a’ general confession 
of Faith of necessary points only, so as all Churches might be 
induced to subscribe it. And herein they had the encourage- 
ment of King James, and some other Protestant princes ; but, 
whether it was by the stiffness of the Lutherans, or what other 
reason, I know not, the design at last proved abortive. How- 
ever Mr. Dureeus revived the same design ; for good men never 
wholly despair of effecting that which is for the general interest 
of God’s Church; since what miscarries at one time, may, by 
the direction and disposal of Providence, meet with a more 
favourable acceptance at another. But his endeavours, though 
countenanced and encouraged by several excellent and learned 
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men, met with no better success than the former. Yet this 
did not discourage others from attempting the same thing 
again: for Dr. Heidegger, a late eminent professor at Zurich, 
has since published two elaborate dissertations ἢ upon the same 
subject, wherein he first examines the nature and moment of ᾿ 
the points in debate between the contending parties ; and then 
offers a variety of arguments, to show both the reasonableness 
and feasibility of a union betwixt the two Churches. Some 
crowned heads also have interposed their good offices and au- 
thority to promote so worthy and excellent a design; and 
though the success has not fully answered their endeavours, 
yet hence it is clear that pious men, in every age, not only 
lament the sad divisions of the Church, but think it their duty 
to propose and set forward pacificatory methods of accommo- 
dation. With this mind and intention, a late excellent primate 
of Ireland, Archbishop Usher, foreseeing the troubles that 
were likely to fall upon the Church of England by the disputes 
that were raised here about Church-government, in the year 
1641, wrote that pacificatory tract, called, “ Episcopal and 
Presbyterial Government conjoined; or, the Reduction of 
Episcopacy unto the Form of Synodical Government received 
in the ancient Church :” wherein he endeavoured at once to 
preserve the just rights and species of the primitive episcopacy, 
and yet give satisfaction to all reasonable men of the Presby- 
terian party, by making a proposal to set up suffragan bishops, 
in imitation of the ancient ‘chorepiscopi,’ in every rural deanery 
throughout the uation, who should be obliged to act in concert 
with the respective presbyteries, or synods of incumbent pastors 
in every deanery, which should be assembled every month for 
that purpose: by which means the great complaint of want of 
discipline would have been sufficiently obviated, and the power 
of episcopacy and presbyteries amicably conjoined, and the dis- 
tractions prevented, which afterwards befel the Church. But 
nothing would content some designing men, at that time, less 
than the utter extirpation and destruction of episcopacy, as it 
appeared in effect afterward: so all proposals of peace, that 
were made at such a juncture, were frustrated by the iniquity 
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of men, who had other ends in view more than the peace and 
settlement of the Church. Now, after such frequent disappoint- 
ments of so many wise, and great, and learned men in their 
motions for peace, it might seem a vain undertaking for any 
one to attempt a thing of the like nature for the future. But 
the times and seasons of God’s Providence, in bringing things 
to pass, are kept secret in His own power, and are utterly un- 
known to us, till He pleases to discover them by the effect : 
the hearts of men are in his hands, and He turns them as the 
rivers of waters. He can make one generation kindly embrace 
what a former would not so much as endure to hear or think 
of; and sometimes He thinks fit to make use of weak instru- 
ments to bring mighty designs about, even after they have 
miscarried in the hands of others, whose power and reputation 
among men might, humanly speaking, almost seemed to have 
promised and commanded success to attend them. Therefore, 
notwithstanding former disappointments, we are never wholly 
to despair of seeing the breaches of God’s House made up 
again; but to exert our endeavours, as well as send forth our 
prayers, for the peace of Jerusalem, that it may please God, in 
his due time, of his great mercy, to grant and effect it. Upon 
this account, having treated largely in one of the following 
books upon a certain head, which may prove a firm foundation 
for a solid peace and union between two divided Churches of 
England and Scotland, whose differences at present, about 
Church-government and discipline, seem to forebode no good 
to the nation or religion in general; I could not but in this 
place think myself obliged to offer a scheme, from the example 
and practice of the primitive Church, which all wise and good 
men of both Churches may, perhaps, be inclined to think a 
very reasonable and Christian: method of accommodation. In 
one of the following books, I have given a particular account of 
the largeness and extent of episcopal dioceses in the primitive 
Church ; and there fully evidenced, that as there were many 
vastly large and great, (such as we have some in England at 
this day,) so there were others very small in comparison, of no 
larger extent than the precincts of a Scotch classis or presby- 
tery, or our English rural deaneries. Thus it was in Italy: in 
those provinces, which were properly called Italic dioceses, in 
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contradistinction to those which were termed suburbicary or 
Roman provinces, the dioceses were generally large, twenty or 
thirty miles in extent; but in the other provinces nearer to 
Rome, they were small and numerous. So that in those parts 
there were episcopal cities and sees not above five or six miles 
from one another; and in the compass of two hundred miles 
in length, and an hundred and fifty in breadth, there were 
above an hundred and forty dioceses, few of which were more 
than ten or twelve miles in extent, and some of them not half 
so much, as Narnia and Interamnia, Fulginum, Hispellum, 
Forum Flaminii, and several others. I have made the same 
observation upon the dioceses in Palestine and Asia Minor, where 
there were four hundred dioceses, some of them of the largest 
size, as those in the northern and Pontic provinces ; and others, 
in the Southern or Asiatic provinces, as small as those of the 
Roman provinces, of which we have spoken. Now this consi- 
deration, if calmly weighed by men of peaceable tempers, will 
open a fair way toward reconciling our present differences, and 
lay a solid foundation for a sincere union in point of ecclesias- 
tical government between the two divided Churches: for as 
the Church of England is not without precedent for large 
dioceses in the practice of the primitive Church ; so neither 
_will it be without precedent in the Church of Scotland, to. 
reduce her dioceses to the limits of a presbyterial classis, or 
rural deanery, some of which are of larger extent than many 
ancient bishoprics were: and then, if instead of a temporary 
moderator of ἃ classis, a bishop be ordained to a perpetual 
office, to govern such a diocese for life, in conjunction and con- 
cert with the presbyters of the same precinct, as it was in the 
primitive Church ; I see not what more need be required to 
settle a primitive episcopacy among them. Nor can there be 
any just reason, why the Scotch presbyters, if they will 
show themselves peaceable men, and ready to hearken to fair 
terms of accommodation, should refuse such an episcopacy as 
this; which will still maintain the presbyteries in their full 
rights, which they anciently had, or even now have at this day; 
and will also answer any ends of discipline and government, 
for which presbyteries can be pretended to be useful. For in 
such a small diocese, as extends no further than the compass 
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of a classis, or a rural deanery, the bishop may be able to visit 
parochially his whole diocese once or twice every year; and 
with the assistance of his presbyters, hear and determine- all 
matters relating to discipline, which shall come before them. 
Or, to bring the government as near as may be allowed to the 
practice of the present presbyteries, according to Arch- 
bishop Usher’s proposal ; first, the rector or pastor of every 
parish, with the churchwardens and sidesmen, may every 
week take notice of such as live scandalously in that parish, 
and the pastor give them such admonitjons and reproofs, as 
are suitable to the nature of their offences, suspending the 
contumacious and impenitent from the communion. Secondly, 
The bishop may call a monthly synod of all the pastors in the 
diocese, where such delinquents as cannot be reclaimed by the 
admonitions of their private pastors, may be presented to the 
synod, and receive further admonition and censure from it; the 
bishop and presbyters concluding all things by common consent, 
so as the bishop may retain his authority by having a negative 
voice, that nothing be concluded without him, and the pres- 
byters also have their share in the government of the Church, 
that the bishop ask the consent of the major part of them; as 
some Protestant bishops have done both in their consistories 
and synods ; and as was the practice of the Church in the days 
of Ignatius. Thirdly, The bishops of the dioceses, which are 
now in being, may by these means retain their former dignity. 
by being advanced to be metropolitans: for though their par- 
ticular dioceses will be contracted by being divided, and having 
so many new ones taken out of them, yet they may retain the 
honour and privilege of primates over the inferior bishops, and 
so make the ancient dioceses become provinces, whereof they 
shall be the chief bishops or metropolitans, invested with power 
to call provincial or metropolitical synods, which may consist 
of all the bishops of that province, and such presbyters as shall 
be chosen out of every diocese to attend them. Fourthly, By 
these means all those, who are now archbishops, will become 
patriarchs, and may have the privilege of summoning general 
or national assemblies, as reason or the necessity of affairs shall 
require, where all things may be determined, which relate to 
the state of the Church in general. So the government of the 
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Church will be, in a great. measure, conformed to the state of 
the primitive Church in the third and fourth ages; which men 
of peaceable tempers will have no reason to find fault with ; 
and it will be a happy way of compromising disputes about 
episcopacy, and putting an end to the divisions of the two 
Churches. This point once settled, other things will easily be 
adjusted by the prudence of the bishops and presbyters toge- 
ther, in whose hands the government of the Church will be 
lodged. That, which heretofore would have been a difficulty 
and an objection against having so many new bishops, because 
they would have been so many new spiritual lords, privileged 
to vote in parliament, is already obviated and answered by the 
late civil union of the two kingdoms, by which not only the 
spiritual, but the temporal lords also have no further vote in 
parliament, unless they be particularly chosen to it. As to the 
power of nominating and electing these new bishops, which 
seems to be another difficulty; that may be put, as it was 
anciently, into the hands of the provincial synods, under whose 
regulation and conduct, the clergy, and sometimes the magis- 
trates and people of the place, to which the bishop was or- 
dained, were allowed to propose a fit person of the same dio- 
cese, one of the presbyters or deacons of the place, not a 
stranger, but one known to all the people, that there might be 
no just exception, nor even any insuperable prejudice conceived 
against him :—of which method I have given a more particular 
account in a former treatise, where I speak of the elections 
and ordinations of the ancient clergy. But if any other 
method be thought more reasonable or agreeable to the state 
of the Scotch Church, it will be wholly in the power of provin- 
cial or national assemblies to appoint and determine it. As to 
the business of ordination, there will no difficulty remain upon 
that account ; for in the ordination of a presbyter, the presby- 
ters may join in laying on of hands with the bishop, as was 
anciently the practice of the primitive Church, and is now 
the practice of the Church of England: and in the ordi- 
nation of a bishop, all the bishops of the same province 
may join with the metropolitan, according to ancient cus- 
tom. Then, for what concerns the use of a public liturgy, 
or set form of prayer; that may be left, either to the discretion 
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of every single bishop and presbytery, to appoint what form 
they please in their own Church, or to provincial and national 
synods to determine: and so in all other cases of the like 
nature; for where Christian Churches are well agreed in the 
substantials of doctrine and government, their different rites 
and usages in matters of a more indifferent nature, are not to 
create any disagreement between them. 

But perhaps it may be thought by some, on the part of the 
Church of England, that the settlement of such an episcopacy 
in Scotland will be to the prejudice of the English Church 
and episcopacy as settled among us. To which I answer in 
general, that an episcopacy, conformed to the model and prac- 
tice of the ancient Church, and which by its settlement seems 
most likely to tend to the quieting of all disputes and pacifica- 
tion of troubles, upon solid principles of union, can never be to 
the prejudice of the English Church or episcopacy, but for the 
common good, by uniting the whole nation into one commu- 
nion ; which may be maintained, as the Catholic Church always 
maintained her union, notwithstanding any difference in the 
measure or extent of dioceses, or other variety in matters of 
outward administration. If it be said that the multiplying of 
bishops to such a number is without example in the Church, 
the reader needs only to consult what is said in the following 
Book, to give himself satisfaction to the contrary. But it may 
be said, the countries, where there were anciently so many 
bishops, as in the southern parts of Asia Minor and in Italy, 
about Rome, were very populous countries, and full of great 
cities, which were fit to make bishops’ sees; whereas there 
are but few great cities in Scotland, and it would be against 
the ancient rules and canons of the Church to fix bishops in 
small cities and villages. To which it is easy to reply, that 
those canons were never so absolute and necessary to be 
observed, but that when the Church thought it for her benefit 
and convenience to multiply bishoprics, they could easily be 
dispensed with. St. Austin erected a new bishopric at Fus- 
sala, a small town in his own diocese; and St. Basil did the 
same at Sasima, which, by Nazianzen’s account of it, seems to 
have been but an inconsiderable place. In some countries, as 
in Arabia and Cypras, there were bishops in villages, because 
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it is to be presumed they had not cities enough for a conve- 
nient number of bishops to settle in. The largeness of a 
diocese is not always to be measured from the greatness of a 
city, but from the extent of the territory which is annexed to 
it; so that a bishop, whose see is but a village, may yet have 
business enough upon his hands, if he has a great many other 
towns and villages under the mother-village, and a large ex- 
tent of jurisdiction. St. David’s, in Wales, we are told, is 
now no better than a village ; far short of one of the villages 
of Arabia or Palestine, where sometimes ten or fifteen thou- 
sand people inhabited: and yet every one knows the diocese 
of St. David’s is equal to the rest in Wales, if not superior to 
them. Perhaps if we knew the true state of all those cities, 
which lay round about Rome, we should find many of them 
were not so very large, but that the territory, which lay about 
them, was generally the greatest part of the diocese; though 
both city and territory, put together, might not perhaps ex- 
ceed the number of people in many of our rural deaneries. 
Where, then, can be the harm in following such a precedent, 
if we can regain the peace and unity of the Church only by 
reducing large bishoprics to the model of those ancient ones, 
when no other expedient can be thought of? Is it not better 
to have primitive bishops, though with less dioceses, than none 
at all? and to have episcopal men put into a capacity of doing 
their duty quietly again, than to be forced to live in a per- 
petual state of persecution? But some may think there may 
be danger in such a settlement, and that the erecting so many. 
new bishoprics in Scotland will be a leading case for England, 
and bring our dioceses to the same model at last. It is im- 
possible for any man to foresee what may happen in future 
ages: if the settlement be justifiable and good, and manifestly 
for the peace and welfare of the Church, we may safely trust 
Providence with the care of His Church, having done our own 
duty to promote the duty and advantage of it. Many ancient 
Churches lived in perpetual friendship and communion one: 
with another, though their dioceses differed very much in 
extent: for in Asia Minor and Italy, there were some of the. 
largest, as well as the smallest dioceses in the world, and yet 
we never read of any disputes raised about this; for the same 
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species of episcopacy was preserved in them all; and, so long 
as that was maintained, accidental differences made no dis- 
agreement among them. But admit the English Church should 
be reduced to the same model, all the harm that befalls her 
thereby, is only to change from one primitive model to another, 
to have a great number of bishops instead of a few; which is 
no ways disagreeable to the rules and practice of the Catholic 
Church ; and I wish it were the worst design any enemy of 
the Church of England had against her. But I am not plead- 
ing for any alteration of episcopacy, where it is quietly settled, 
but for the introduction of it where it is lost: and if the 
method proposed should have its effect, I should think myself 
happy in being the meanest instrument of so good a work, 
which is so much for the glory of our religion, and the peace 
of this unhappy divided nation. The peace of the Church is 
what (I must profess) Ihave always at heart, and can be content 
to sacrifice any interest of my own in order to effect it ; being 
little concerned upon this account, whether I please or dis- 
please any set or party of men, so long as I can promote the 
true interest of the Church and Religion in general. But I 
am sensible the great difficulty of all is yet behind,—how to 
make this fair and honourable proposal take effect, which many . 
will think utterly impracticable, because of the opposition it is 
likely to meet with in the Scottish nation, where the very 
names of episcopacy and bishops have‘heretofore been rendered 
odious among the common people. For my own part, I shall 
never despair of seeing honest and laudable designs take effect 
some time or other, so long as God’s Providence overrules the 
world, and more especially intends the affairs of His Church. 
We have seen greater difficulties than this in many cases hap- 
pily surmounted. Staupitius thought it was but a vain thing 
in Luther to offer at a reformation; and therefore he advised 
him rather to go to his study and pray for it, than fruitlessly 
to attempt it. But Luther’s hopes were a little more san- 
guine; he thought it was better to join his prayers and 
endeavours together; and the event showed that he was not 
mistaken. The Protestants in Poland were for a long time 
divided into three communions, viz., those of the Augsburg, 
the Bohemian, and Helvetic Confessions: their contentions 
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were pretty warm and sharp, and had almost made them a 
prey, as well as a laughing-stock, to the common enemy : yet 
at last they happily united into one communion in the synod of 
Sendomir, anno 1570, where they drew up a general confes- 
sion, which they all could subscribe. It goes by the name of 
the ‘ Consensus Polonus,’ and may be seen’in the Harmony of 
Confessions ; and it is to this agreement, under the grace of 
God, that some wise men have ascribed the preservation of the 
Polish Churches. To come a little nearer home; the late 
civil union between the two kingdoms is a most pregnant 
instance to show that great designs may be effected and 
brought about at last, after many former trials and disap- 
pointments, contrary to most men’s expectations. The higher 
powers, we are told, had laboured at this work for a whole 
century together, but all in vain, till her Majesty, who now 
fills the throne, and seems to be set there for great and sur- 
prising enterprises, made it appear, that Providence had 
reserved for her auspicious reign the effecting many things 
which her predecessors had attempted, but who had been 
always defeated in their designs. And why should we think 
it a more difficult or impracticable thing to compass an eccle- 
siastical union than a civil one, when the way lies so plain and 
open, and the method so fairly chalked out for the attainment 
of it? And there seems to be but this one thing wanting to 
make us the completest and most primitive Church on earth, 
and the happiest people under heaven; which blessing, if it 
can be once attained, will add to the victories and glories of 
the present reign; when it shall be said in future ages, that 
the same auspicious government and conduct which vanquished 
our enemies abroad and restored the peace and liberties of 
Europe, subdued also our inveterate prejudices at home, and 
gently charmed those fierce disputes which have been, so 
frequently and fatally, disturbers of the peace of former 
reigns. An ecclesiastical union, added to the civil, will be 
the strongest support and cement of what is already estab- 
lished ; and whilst it unites us firmly in one common interest, 
it will be our best security both against the designs of evil 
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men at home, who always labour to keep up divisions in the 
Church, that they may serve their own ends by them, and also 
render us more formidable to our enemies abroad, “ yea, 
terrible as an army with banners.” If any one shall be so 
weak or ill-disposed as to suggest, that this union cannot 
be effected without breaking in upon the union already esta- 
blished ; they may be pleased to inform themselves better, by 
considering, that the union now proposed to the Church of 
Scotland is not to be made matter of force, but to their own 
voluntary act; not to commence by any law to require their 
compliance against their will, but to be matter of free choice, 
upon consideration of the benefits which will hereby accrue to 
both Church and the whole nation. And we have now no 
reason to think, but that if men of piety and learning, and 
sober principles, and orthodoxy and charity, and men of 
peaceable temper are commissioned by our superiors, to confer 
and treat of the means of union on both sides, they may be 
directed and influenced by God’s Holy Spirit to fix upon such 
measures, as will give satisfaction to both parties, and unite us 
upon this ancient Catholic model into one communion. For 
it is not now the name of episcopacy or bishops, that is so 
frightful, as it was heretofore among them: since a late 
Scottish writer“ has published a book to show, that Scotch 
ministers are not presbyters, but properly bishops. Nor is it 
the real power and authority of bishops they are absolutely 
averse to; foraclassis and a moderator assume the very same 
power, as anciently a bishop and his presbytery did, only 
under different names, and upon unwarrantable grounds; 
making the office desultory, which was anciently fixed and 
perpetual in one person, and given to him by ordination or 
imposition of hands and prayer, which were always the sacred 
and solemn rites of consecration to the episcopal office in the 
Catholic Church: Now with how little alteration may the 
ancient episcopacy and primitive rules and practice be restored, 
and every thing made to run in its proper channel, if men are 
disposed to be peaceable, and to unite upon Catholic prin- 
ciples, which are reasonable terms of accommodation. I shall 
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not need to urge arguments to persuade to this unity; the 
necessity of it to secure our affairs both in Church and State 
against the attempts of the common enemy, seems sufficient to 
induce all reasonable men to embrace it; that, when we have 
conquered our enemies, we may not destroy ourselves; which 
has too often been the fate of this unhappy nation. 

I pray God grant us all the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and knowledge, and of the fear of the 
Lord ; that being endued with wisdom from above, the wisdom, 
which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy, we may all see in this our day the things 
that belong unto our peace, before they be hid from our eyes ! 


THE 


AUTHOR’S DEDICATION, 


PREFIXED TO BOOK XX. 


TO THE 


RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. FATHER IN GOD, 


CHARLES, 


LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 


AND PRELATE OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


My Lorn, 


Ir was one of those ancient rules, many of which I have had 
occasion to speak of in this work, that presbyters should do 
nothing ἄνευ γνώμης τοῦ ἐπισκόπον, or ‘sine conscientia epi- 
scopi,—without the consent or knowledge of the bishop :᾿ which 
though it extend not to all private, domestical, and secular 
affairs, yet doubtless it was intended to keep a good harmony 
and subordination between them, in all matters of a public 
nature relating to the affairs and welfare of the Church. And 
therefore with a view to this rule, as I first presented the 
beginning of this work to your predecessor, my then diocesan, 
so now I lay this last and finishing part of it at your Lord- 
ship’s feet: not doubting but that your Lordship, who is an 
encourager of good literature and ancient learning, will give 
it your favourable acceptance and approbation. I have the 
more reason to hope for this, because out of your great good 
nature and condescension, your Lordship has always been an 
encourager of the undertaking, as I have been made. sensible 
VOL. IX. Ee 
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by happy experiment, in many years’ correspondence with 
you. The work, I hope, is of general use, and will meet with 
‘a general acceptance among all those, who are without pre- 
judice true lovers of ancient learning. A noble lord was once 
pleased to tell me, he had sent it into Scotland by the hands 
of a great man of the Assembly: though what approbation it 
meets with there, I cannot say. But I can speak it with more 
satisfaction, that our worthy Primate was once pleased to 
acquaint me in private conversation, that he himself had sent 
it to the professors of Geneva, who returned him their thanks, 
together with their approbation. And if it be well accepted 
there, there is some reason to hope it may be accepted in 
most other Protestant Churches, and be a little means to 
bring them to a nearer union to the Church of England in 
some points, for which some parts of the work are particularly 
designed. A late author* has thought fit to epitomise some 
part of it, for the service, as he says, of his poor brethren of 
the clergy : though I fear, for the reasons I have been forced 
to give against his undertaking, it will prove of no service, 
but rather hurtful to them. But if he, or any other person 
of ability would undertake to translate the whole into Latin, 
now that it is finished and completed, that might perhaps be 
of more general use to all Protestant Churches. And in the 
mean time our poor brethren, if it please God to bless me with 
health, shall not want such an epitome, if it be needful, as is 
proper for their information. 

And now, my Lord, that I have made mention of my own 
health, I cannot but with hearty prayers to God most sin- 
cerely wish yours, for the good things you have already done 
to this diocese, and more that may be expected, if it shall 
please God to confirm your health, in such a state, as may 
enable you to go through the great work you want no will to 
perform. The reducing the exorbitant fees of this diocese to 
a proper standard, is a thing that will never be forgotten by 
your poor brethren, who will always feel the sweet effect of it. 
Your encouragement given to the meanest clergymen to write 
to yourself in person, and not to any officers, upon business 
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relating to the Church, is a singular instance of your good 
nature and condescension ; and also a sure method to prevent 
corruption. Your care to inform yourself of the character- 
and worth of your clergy, with a view to the promotion of 
such as have long laboured diligently in great cures, or small. 
livings, is a method that cannot fail of giving a new life and 
spirit to all such, as may reasonably hope that their merits 
and labours will not always be overlooked and despised ; but 
that they may in due time find their reward, both in ease and 
advancement, from so kind an inspector. 

That you may have health and long life to proceed in such 
good acts, and all other offices of your function, I believe is 
the wish of all your clergy: I am sure it is the hearty prayer 
of him, who is, 


My Lorp, 
Your most dutiful 


and obedient servant, 


JosErH ΒΙΝΟΗΑΜ. 
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- WuEn I had finished these two volumes, and completed the 
whole work that I intended, and sent it to the press, hoping 
to give myself a little rest and vacation from hard labour ; I 
was immediately called to a new work by a book that was sent 
me, bearing the title of, ‘Ecclesiz Primitive Notitia,’ or a 
Summary of Christian Antiquities. To which is prefixed an 
‘Index Heereticus,’ containing a short account of all the 
principal heresies since the rise of Christianity ; and subjoined, 
a brief Account of the eight first General Councils, dedicated 
to the venerable Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign 
Parts, by A. Blackmore, in two volumes, 8vo, London, 1722. 
—I confess, I was very much surprised at first with the 
title and epistle dedicatory, thinking it to be some new 
work, that had done some mighty thing, either in correct- 
ing my mistakes, or supplying my deficiencies, after twenty 
years’ hard labour in compiling my Origines for the use of 
the Church. But as soon as I looked into the preface, and a 
little into the book itself, I found it to be only a transcript of 
some part of my Origines,. under the notion of an Epitome, 
though no such thing is said in the title-page. This seems to 
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be an art of the gentleman, and the ten booksellers that are 
in combination with him, to render my books unuseful, and 
his own more valuable, as containing all I have said, and 
something more, at a less price ; which he says will be of. use 
to those poor clergymen and others, whose genius and inclina- 
tion lie towards antiquity, but are not able to purchase my 
books for the dearness of them. But the gentleman imposes 
very much upon poor readers in saying this, upon two ac- 
counts: first, in pretending that he gives them an Epitome of 
my whole work, when yet there were two volumes still behind, 
which he could have no opportunity to epitomise, because they 
were not printed. He says, indeed, in his preface that I had 
happily completed my whole work in eight volumes, and gives 
it a higher commendation and eulogium, than perhaps it 
really deserves : but where he learned, that I had finished my 
work in eight volumes, I cannot understand. I am sure I had 
advertised the readers, and him among the rest, that I intended 
two volumes more, which I now give them to complete my 
design. So that this gentleman deceives his poor brethren, 
when he pretends to give them an Epitome of the whole, 
when it is only in part; and he must put them to the charge 
of another volume to make even his Epitome complete. But 
secondly, if this gentleman was so concerned for his poor 
brethren, why did he make his Epitome so large? The sub- 
stance of my books for the use of such men might be brought 
into much less compass: there needed no authorities to have 
been cited for their use who have no books to examine and 
compare them, but they might have rested upon the authority 
of the compiler; whose authority they may more decently 
and honestly use upon any occasion, than the authority of 
Fathers and Councils, which our author, with me, very well 
supposes they have no opportunity to see. And further, if 
our author meant to gratify his poor brethren at an easy rate, 
why did he clog his Epitome, both before and behind, with 
two long discourses of his own? Sure this was not to make 
it cheaper, but to put them to more expense, in being obliged 
to buy his discourses, if they were minded to read any thing of 
mine. The fair way of epitomising had been to have given an 
abstract of my books by themselves, and printed his own 
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separate from them: this had been more for the interest of 
his indigent readers, and I believe he will find, it would have 
been more for the interest of his booksellers: I know not 
what authority he or his booksellers had to reprint my books 
in effect, which are my property by law. But I argue not with 
him at present upon that poimt. If he had done it in a gen- 
teel way, by asking leave, and under direction, he should have 
had my leave and encouragement also. Or, if he had done it 
usefully, so as truly to answer the end he pretends, even 
without leave, he should have had my pardon. But now, he 
has defeated his own design, both by unnecessary and hurtful 
additions of his own, which will not only incommode and 
incumber his books, but render them dangerous and pernicious 
to unwary readers, unless timely antidoted and corrected by 
some more skilful hand. For which reason, since they are 
sent into the world together with an Abstract of my Antiqui- 
ties, I have thought it just both to the world and myself to 
make some proper animadversions on them. I freely own, 
that a just and authentic account of ancient and modern sects 
and heresies, done by a learned and judicious hand, would be 
a very useful work : and it is what has been long wanted, and 
long desired by many learned men, who observe the failings of 
the common heresiologists on all sides : but I cannot see what 
an Account of Modern Heresies has to do with the Antiquities 
of the Church, or how the knowledge of modern’ sectaries 
can help to explain the ancient usages and practices of the 
Catholics in former ages. For which reason our author might 
have dropped that part of his work without any detriment, to 
have made his book the cheaper. But whether it was proper 
or improper to clog his work with any account of heresies 
ancient or modern; what had been done in either kind, 
should have been done with care and judgment, and something 
of exactness, which, after all the compliments he passes on 
my work, I cannot say of his, and I am heartily sorry, that in 
justice to the world I cannot do it. For some of his accounts 
are very trifling and jejune, and such as give no light or in- 
formation to the reader: others are very false and injurious to 
great men, whom he makes heretics, when they were really 
the great defenders of the Catholic faith: and his whole 
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account is very imperfect, omitting some of the most consider- 
able sects and errors, whilst his title-page pretends to be an 
‘Account of all the Principal Heresies since the rise of Chris- 
tianity. I love not to censure any man without reason, and 
therefore I will give some evident proof of each particular I 
lay to his charge: only premising one thing, which I believe 
will make the grammarians smile: the running title of his 
treatise is, ‘ Index Heereticus, which in English is not what he 
calls it, ‘An Account of Heresies ;’ but ‘An Heretical Index: 
which I believe he did not intend should be its character. 
But if we soften the meaning of the word ‘ Heretical,’ and take 
it only for ‘ erroneous ;’ however ominous it be, it is a very just 
character indeed. For, besides its other faults, it is very 
erroneous in the characters he gives of very great and orthodox 
and eminent saints of God, who, in his account, are some of 
the worst of heretics. I will make good in order the several 
charges I bring against him. 

1. Some of his accounts are very trifling and jejune, and 
such as give no light or information to a reader. In speaking 
of the Hypsistarians, all that he says of them, is only this: 
‘“‘ That they were maintainers of an heresy in the fourth cen- 
tury, made up of Judaism and Paganism.” Now what is a 
reader the wiser for all this? This character, being in such 
general terms only, would serve at least twenty heresies: and 
a reader would not know how to distinguish them, seeing no 
particular opinions or practices of Jews or Gentiles are here 
ascribed to the Hypsistarians, whereby to discern them from 
other heretics, that mixed Judaism and Paganism in one com- 
mon religion. He says, in his preface, one of the chief reasons — 
for drawing up his Index Hereticus was, because in my books 
I had only touched lightly and in transits upon heresies, as 
they made for my purpose, without giving any perfect descrip- 
tion of them. Which is very true. But why then did he not 
give a perfect description of those Hypsistarians, or at least 
a more perfect one than I had done? He could not be igno- 
rant whilst he was epitomising my books, that I had given a - 
pretty good description of them, Book XVI. chap. vi. sect. 2, 
Ρ. 82, vol. vi., where I say, they called themselves Hypsis- 
tarians, that is, worshippers of the Most High God, whom 
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they worshipped, as the Jews did, only in one person ; and they 
observed their sabbaths, and used distinction of meats, clean: 
and unclean, though they did not regard circumcision, as Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, whose father was once of this sect, gives the 
account of them. This is some account of them, if it be not a 
perfect one. Why then did he not give the same, or a better 
account of them, or at least refer his reader to my book, or his 
own Epitome, p. 335, where he transcribes my account of them ἢ 
The gentleman was in haste when he wrote his Index, and 
could not stand to do justice either to me or his readers. I 
could add something more concerning these Hypsistarians out 
of Gregory Nyssen, Hesychius, and Suidas: but it will be time 
enough to do that, if I live to give the reader an epitome of 
my own with some additions. I only remark here, that there 
is no notice taken of these Hypsistarians in Epiphanius, Theo- 
doret, Philastrius, or St. Austin, or any other of the common 
heresiologists; and that they, who speak of them, say nothing 
of their Paganism, however our author came to blunder 
upon it. 

His account of the Coslicolz is much such another as the 
former: ‘‘Ccelicol, or worshippers of heaven, an heretical 
sect in the fifth century, at which time they were condemned 
by the rescripts of Honorius the emperor.” It is hard again, 
that he could not have referred his readers to the same place 
of my book, or his own Epitome, where they might have found 
a much better account of them. But this gentleman was to 
magnify his own Index, and make his readers believe, that he 
had done great feats and wonders in discovering the tenets of 
ancient heretics, where I had been silent, or but lightly touched 
upon them; though by these instances the reader will now 
be able to judge of the perfection and excellency of his per- 
formance. 

I will give but one instance more of this kind out of many 
that might be added. In speaking of the Ethnophrones, he says, 
“ They were heretics of the seventh century, who taught that 
some Pagan superstitions were to be retained together with 
Christianity.” But why did he not inform his reader what 
these Pagan superstitions were? Is there no author that 
speaks particularly of them? The learned reader may please 
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to take this account from me in the words of Damascen. de 
Heeresibus, p. 585, “ Ethnophrones cum Gentium Instituta 
sequantur, in ceteris sunt Christiani. Hi Natales dies, For- 
tunam, Fatum, omnem astronomiam, et astrologiam, omnem- 
que divinationem et auspicia probant: auguria, expiationes, 
et placationes, sortes, prodigiorum et portentorum inspec- 
tiones, veneficia, aliasque ejusdem generis impias fabulas adhi- 
bent: iisdemque, quibus Gentes, utuntur institutis. Dies 
etiam festos quosdam Greecorum probant: dies denique, et 
menses, et annos, et tempora observant et notant.” In short, 
they were the same with those superstitious Christians, who 
followed the forbidden heathen arts of divination, magic, and 
enchantment, judicial astrology, calculation of nativities, augury, 
soothsaying, divination by lots, observation of days and acci- 
dents, and the observation of heathen festivals, of whom I have 
so largely and particularly treated in two whole chapters, book 
XIV. chap. iv. and v., where I speak of the discipline and 
laws of the Church made against them. And yet this gentle- 
man will bear his readers in hand, that he has given a perfect 
account of those ancient sects and heresies, which I only occa- 
sionally and lightly touch upon. 

2. The second charge I have against his Index, is more weighty, 
that many of his accounts of heresies and heretics are very false, 
and highly injurious to the character and memory of great, and 
good, and excellent men, whom he makes heretics, when they 
were really noble confessors and brave defenders of the Catholic 
faith. For. proof of this I will not insist upon the characters 
he gives of Melito Bishop of Sardes, or of Nicolas the Deacon; 
but only observe, that a prudent writer might have softened 
his character of each. For though Valesius* bears hard upon 
Melito, and says with our author, that he asserted God to be 
corporeal in a book which he wrote περὶ Θεοῦ ἐνσωμάτου, which 
Valesius translates, “de Deo Corporeo,” yet other learned 
persons” think this to be a mistake; since Θεὸς ἐνσώματος 
does not signify a corporeal God ; but God incarnate, or made 


@ Vales. Not. in Euseb. lib. iv cap. xxvi. 
Ὁ Cave, Histor. Literar. vol. i. p. 43. Dupin, in the Life of Melito. Suicer. 
Thesaur. Eccles. voce ᾿Ενσωμόώτωσις. 
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flesh, or dwelling in the body ; which is a quite different thing 
from God’s being corporeal in his divine nature. And therefore, 
since thus much might justly have been said by way of apology, 
for Melito, our author should not have been so severe upon 
him, as to style him an heretic of the first ages, who held that 
God was corporeal; but have alleged in his favour what so 
many learned men have said in justification of him: especially 
considering what both Polycrates°in Eusebius, and Tertullian® 
in St. Jerome, say of him, that he was a man filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and generally believed to be a prophet among 
Christians. 

The same apology might have been made, and in justice 
should have been made for Nicholas, one of the seven deacons. 
For though some of the ancients lay the doctrine of the Nico- 
laitans to his charge; yet, as I show in one of the preceding 
books,°a great many others, particularly Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Eusebius, Theodoret, and St. Austin excuse him, and say the 
doctrine was none of his, but only taken up by those who pre- 
tended to be his followers, grounded upon some mistaken words 
of his, which had no such meaning. 

But I pass over this to our author's account of the Acephali; 
‘‘ who,” he says, “ were an headless kind of heretics, who owned 
neither bishop, priest, nor sacrament, like our modern Quakers.” 
I know not what grounds our author had for this: for he never 
cites any particular writer throughout his whole Index: but I 
know Alexander Ross said the same before him; and he is 
one of this gentleman’s learned authors. I know also that 
some Popish writers‘ object it to the Lutherans, that they 
are like the old Acephali, because they have no bishops for 
their leaders: and I am apt to think Alexander Ross took it, 
right or wrong, from some of those Popish writers. But 
Alexander has the misfortune to contradict himself: for he 
says in the very same breath, that Severus, Bishop of Alexan- 


© Ap. Euseb. lib. v. cap. xxiv. 

ἃ Tertul. ap. Hieron. de Scriptor. cap. xxiv. 

e Book xxii. chap. i. sect. 2. 

f See Mason’s Defence of the Ordination of Ministers beyond seas, p. 129. 
Oxon. 1641. 
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dria (he meant Antioch) was author of this sect of Acephali, 
under Anastasius the emperor, an. 462. And that they were 
ealled also Theodosians, from Theodosius their chief patron, 
and Bishop of Alexandria. Strange indeed! that they should 
have bishops for their authors and patrons, and yet be without 
bishop, priest, or sacrament among them! Our author was 
aware of this rock, and had the wit to avoid it: and therefore 
here he fairly and wisely dropped his guide, and left him to 
shift for himself with his contradictions ; telling us the first 
part of the story, but not the latter, which would have spoiled 
his parallel between the Acephali and the Quakers. But how 
would he make out, if he was pressed hard to it, that the Ace- 
phali had no bishops, or were named ‘headless,’ from the want 
of such heads among them? For my part, I never met with 
any ancient writer that-gave this account of them. Liberatus 
says,® they were called Acephali, because they would not re- 
ceive the doctrine of Cyril of Alexandria, nor follow him as 
their head, nor yet any other. But these were bishops, who 
would neither take Cyril Patriarch of Alexandria, nor John 
Patriarch of Antioch for their head ; and were therefore called 
Acephali, because they would follow neither patriarch as their 
leader. For as those bishops were called Autocephali, who 
had no patriarch above them, but were a sort of patriarchs 
themselves, and independent of any other ; so those bishops, 
who were subject to patriarchs, and withdrew their obedience 
from them, were called Acephali because they were no heads 
or patriarchs themselves, and yet refused to be subject to any 
other. Patriarchs were then heads of the bishops, as bishops 
were heads of the people; and these are quite different things, 
for bishops to be called Acephali, because they rejected their 
patriarch, and people to be called Acephali because they had 
neither bishop, nor priest, nor sacrament among them. I am 
not fond of defending ancient heretics, but I think all men 
ought to have justice done them, and not be charged with more 
heresies than they were really guilty of. It is allowed on all 
sides, that these Acephali were Eutychians and enemies of the 


& Liberat. Breviar. cap. ix. Hos esse puto authores Acephalorum, qui neque 
Cyrillum habent caput, neque quem sequantur ostendunt. 
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Council of Chalcedon; and as such Leontius* also writes 
against them: but he says not a word of their being without 
bishops, priests, or sacraments: and therefore it lies upon our 
author to produce some ancient voucher, better than Alexander 
Ross, for the charge he brings against them. 

T insist not on his little grammatical error in his account of 
the ‘ Saccophori,’ “ who,” he says, “‘ were a branch of the 
‘ Encratites,’ so’ called because they carried a long bag, to 
make the people believe they led a penitent life.” They were 
indeed a particular sect of the Manichees, who are condemned 
under that name in several laws of the Theodosian code, ! where 
the several branches of the Manichees are proscribed under 
the distinguishing names of Solitarii, Encratitee, Apotactite, 
Hydroparastatz and Saccofori, which names they assumed to 
shelter themselves against the severity of former laws made 
against the Manichees under the name of Manichees only. 
But now these Manichean Saccophori were not so called 
from carrying a long bag, but from wearing sackcloth, and 
affecting to appear with it in public. Saccus, indeed, will 
signify a sack or a bag, as well as sackcloth: but what 
has a long bag to do with a penitent life? It is fitter to 
describe a philosopher than a penitent: but sackcloth and 
a penitent life will consist very well together. However, the 

Church did not allow any to affect this garb, though some 
monks, like the Manichees, were very fond of it, and loved 
to appear publicly with chains or ‘crosses about their necks, 
and walked barefoot, and wore sackcloth, out of mere singu- 
larity and affectation: who are therefore often severely cen- 
sured for these things by the ancients, Epiphanius, St. Austin, 
St. Jerome, Palladius, and Cassian, as I have shown more fully 
in another place.* But I never heard of any, either monks 
or heretics, censured for carrying a long bag, as an indication 
of a penitent life: and I am of opinion this gentleman, when 
he considers it again, will reckon this such another slip as 
‘Index Heereticus;’ which are but small failings in comparison 


h Leont. de Sectis. Action. 7. Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. i. p. 522, 
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of what I have now further to object against his Index, which 
turns Catholics into heretics in several instances, both of former 
and later ages. 

Among the ancients he does great injustice to sHasaiiee ᾿ 
the famous Bishop of Antioch. For in giving an account of 
the Eustathian heretics he says, ‘‘ The Eustathians were the 
spawn of the Sabellian heresy, and had their name from Eusta- 
- thius, Bishop of Antioch, who was deposed in a council held 
in his own city, about the middle of the fourth century, for _ 
holding those principles.” I take no notice of his para- 
chronism in saying that he was deposed in the Council of 
Antioch about the middle of the fourth century: for though 
we cannot well call the year 327 or 329, when that council 
was held, the middle of the fourth century; yet this is but a 
small mistake, into which he might easily be led by Baronius 
or the corrupt copies of Athanasius and St. Jerome, which 
place that council in the reign of Constantius, instead of Con- 
stantine, as the best critics, Valesius,! Gothofred,™ Pagi," and 
Dr. Cave,° are fully agreed ; and as appears plainly from all the 
historians, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Philostorgius. 
But the thing I complain of, is this, that he makes this Eusta- 
thius a Sabellian, and his followers a spawn of the Sabellian 
heresy. Whereas, in truth, he was the great defender of the 
Catholic faith against the Arian heresy in the Council of Nice : 
the council itself translated him from Beroea to Antioch; and 
he was the first man that opened the council with a panegyrical 
oration to Constantine ; as this Author, forgetting himself, 
fairly owns in his account of the eight General Councils, 
Ρ. 476. Athanasius gives him this character, that he was. a 
noble confessor and orthodox in the faith, τὴν πίστιν εὐσεβὴς, 
and exceeding zealous for the truth.’ How, then, could he 
be a Sabellian, unless Sabellianism was the true faith, and 
Athanasius a Sabellian also?’ To. open this matter a little 
further, and undeceive this gentleman and his readers also : 


1 Vales. Annot. ad Euseb. de Vit. Const. lib. iii. cap. lix. 

τὰ Gothofred. Dissert. in Philostorg. lib. ii. cap. vii. 

Δ Pagi, Critic. in Baron. an. ccexxvii. n. iii, & ecexl. n. 18. 
© Cave, Histor. Literar. vol. i. p. 139. 

P Athanas. Epist. ad Solitarios, tom. i. p. 812. B 6. 
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this Eustathius was only abused in his character out of spite 
and malice by the Arians, who were his implacable enemies, 
because he was a resolute defender of the Nicene faith against 
them. They therefore endeavoured to make him odious, by 
falsely charging him with Sabellianism, and several other 
crimes, upon the strength of which calumnies they deposed 
him in one of their own councils at Antioch. Socrates‘ and 
Sozomen* say expressly, that this Council of Antioch was an 
Arian Council that deposed Eustathius, upon a pretence that 
he was more a defender of the Sabellian doctrine than of the 
Nicene faith ; which was a usual trick of the Arians, 
whereby they endeavoured to undermine Athanasius also. 
Now this being only a mere calumny and slander of so great 
ἃ man, imposed upon him by his professed enemies, the 
Arians, it does not become any one, who takes upon him to 
give unlearned readers an account of the ancient heresies, to 
fix this character upon him, without giving some authority, or 
at least an intimation, that he was deposed only in an Arian 
Council. I do not suppose this gentleman had any ill design 
in what he wrote about this matter; but he was either im- 
posed upon by some modern historian, or did not sufficiently 
consider what he found delivered by ancient writers. Which 
should make him the more cautious for the future what guides 
he follows, and learn to write with judgment, when he takes 
upon him the office of a historian for such as cannot contradict 
him. 

He commits the same fault in giving an account of the 
Essenes, “ Who, he says, were a sect of Christian heretics at 
Alexandria in the time of St. Mark.” Now there seems to be 
a little more of wilful mistake in this. For he could not be 
ignorant, whilst he was transcribmg my Origines, that I had 
alleged the authority of Epiphanius, Eusebius, and St. Jerome, 
to show that they believed them to be the orthodox Church, 
and not a sect of Christian heretics at Alexandria in the time 
of St. Mark: and he himself, in his Epitome, refers his readers 
to these authorities also. I said further, which he leaves out, 
that some learned modern writers, such as Valesius, Scaliger, 
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and Dalleus question, whether they were Christians; whilst 
Bishop Beveridge and others maintain the common opinion. 
But all agree that they were not a sect of Christian heretics ; 
however this Author came to despise all authority, both 
ancient and modern, in fixing that character upon them. For 
if they were heretics, they belonged to the Jews, and not to 
the Christians. 

In his accounts of modern heretics, which he might have 
spared in a book of Ecclesiastical Antiquities, he is much more 
injurious to the reader, as well as to the pious memory of 
great numbers of many excellent men, and to the Protestant 
cause in general, when he puts the Albigenses, the Hussites 
or Bohemians, the Lollards, the Waldenses, and the Wick- 
᾿ levites all into his black list of heretics; ascribing to them 
such monstrous opinions as they were certainly never guilty 
of, but only stood falsely charged with them by the implacable 
malice of their Romish adversaries, who treated them just as 
the Arians did Athanasius and Eustathius in former ages. 
It might have become a Protestant heresiologist and historian, 
either to have omitted these names, or at least to have told 
his readers what excellent vindications and apologies have been 
written by the most learned Protestant authors of the two last 
ages, to clear their character of those black and odious impu- 
tations, which their adversaries falsely and industriously threw 
upon them. If he knew nothing of these vindications, he was 
very ill qualified to act the part of an historian in this case: if 
he did know them, he was more unpardonable still, in conceal- 
ing from his readers what in all justice, both to them and the 
Church, and the memory of the Saints, who were so traduced, 
he ought carefully to have laid before them. If he had thought 
fit to have looked into my Scholastical History of Baptism, as 
carefully as he had done into the Origines, he might there have 
found the venerable names of some of those worthy men, who 
have done justice to the Protestant cause, in vindicating those 
witnesses of the truth from the false aspersions that are cast 
upon them. For his and the truth’s sake, I will once more 
transcribe them, with a little addition, and more particular 
reference to the books and places containing those vindica- 
tions. 
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Crakanthorp, Defensio Ecclesiz Anglicane contra Spala- 
tensem, cap. xviii. p. 100. 

Usserius, de Christianarum Ecclesiarum Successione et 
Statu, cap. x. que est de Albigensium et aliorum, qui Ecclesize 
pontificize adversati sunt, historia. ; 

Albertinus de Eucharistia, lib. iii. p. 976, ubi agit de Wick- 
levistis, Waldensibus, Lollardis, Tahoritis sive Bohemis. 

Sir Samuel Morland, History of the Evangelical Churches 
of the Valleys of Piedmont, Lond. 1658, fol. 

Dr. Allix, History of the Albigenses, Lond. 1692. 4to, 
2 vols. 

Joachim Hesterberg, de Ecclesia Waldensium, Argent. 
1668. 4to. 

Paul Perrin, History of the Albigeois and Vaudois, Lond. 
1624. 4to. 

Balthasar Lydius, Waldensia, sive Consecratio Vere Eccle- 
sis demonstrata ex Confessionibus Taboritarum et Bohemo- 
rum, 2 vols. Roterod. 1616. 8vo.. 

Cave, Historia Literaria, in Conspectu seeculi Waldensis 
sive Duodecimi. 

Dr. Thomas James’s Apology for John Wickliffe, showing his 
conformity with the now Church of England, Oxon. 1608. 4to. 

Dr. Henry Maurice’s Vindication of the Primitive Church, 
Ρ. 374. 

Ratio Discipline Fratrum Bohemorum, Hage, 1660. 

Hen. Wharton, Appendix ad Cave Hist. Literar. p. 50, in 
Vita Joan. Wicklef. p. 50. 

The Life of Wickliffe, by a late Author, Lond. 8vo. 

Comenii Historia persecutionum Ecclesiz Bohemice, Lug. 
Bat. 1647. 8vo. 

It. Historia Ecclesise Slavonic. ὅσο. 

Anton. Leger, Histoire Vaudois des Eglises des Vallées de 
Piedmont, Lud. Bat. 1669, fol. 

Waldensium Confessio contra clandicantes Hussitas, Basil. 
1566. 8vo. See also in the Fasciculus Rerum, &c. tom. i. 

Conrad. Danhauerus, Ecclesia Waldensium Orthodoxize 
Lutheranz Testis et Socia, Argent. 1659. 4to. 

‘Sam. Maresius, Dissertatio Historico-theologica de ye 
densibus, Groning. 1660. 4to. 
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/Egid. Stauchius, Historico-theologica Disquisitio de Wal- 
densibus. Witenberg. 1675. 4to. ; 

Pet. Wesenbeccius, De Waldensibus et Principum Pro- 
testantium Epistolis huc pertinentibus. 1603. 4to. 

Joan. Lascius, Vere Religionis Apologia. Spire, 1582. 

Now is it possible, among such a number of fine discourses 
and elaborate pieces upon this subject, a person, who writes 
the account of Heresies, should never have met with or heard 
of any apologies that were made in the behalf of these men; 
but he must needs take his accounts crudely, as delivered by 
their professed enemies? If the account of Rainerius, their 
adversary, but an ingenuous popish writer, be taken, it does 
them abundantly more justice than this author: for though 
he calls them a sect, yet he says, it was an ancient sect: for 
some said it had continued from the time of Pope Sylvester ; 
and others, from the time of the apostles: and whereas all 
other sects were accompanied with horrible blasphemies against 
God, which would make a man tremble; this of the Leonists 
had a great show of piety. They lived uprightly before men, 
and believed all things aright of God, and all the articles con- 
tained in the Creed: only they blasphemed and hated the 
Church of Rome. Were these Waldenses, “that rejected 
episcopacy, and the Apostles’ creed, and all holy orders, and 
the power of the magistrate, and approved of adulterous em- 
braces, and practised promiscuous copulation,” as our author 
represents them, styling them, by way of contempt, “ the 
religion-mongers, and pious reformers of the twelfth century !” 
If our author were put to apologize for himself, he would lay 
all the blame upon Alexander Ross: for he is his learned — 
author from whom he transcribed. And Alexander tells us 
ingenuously, he had his accounts from Baronius, Genebrard, 
Sanders, Gualterus, Bellarmin, Viegas, Florimundus Raimun- 
dus, Prateolus, Gregory de Valentia, and such other writers, 
who were noted Papists, and inveterate enemies of the Wal- 
densian and Protestant religion. And should an author, who 
writes about heresies, have given his accounts, designed for the 
use of Protestant readers, out of such authors, when he might 
have had recourse to one or more of such a number of excel- 
lent Protestant writers, who have cleared up the character of 
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the Waldenses, and vindicated their memory out of their own 
writings and confessions of faith, which are the most certain 
evidences of their religion? It is amazing to think how any 
ingenuous writer, who pretends to the least knowledge of 
books and learning, should give such a black character of 
those excellent confessors and witnesses of the truth, without 
suggesting the least tittle of what so many learned men have 
said, or what may be said, in their vindication. I will not 
suspect our author of any sinister designs of advancing popery; 
but I will be bold to say, he could hardly have taken a more 
effectual way, had he designed to do it, than by instilling into 
the minds of those, who can look no further than his accounts, 
such an odious character of those men, of whom so many 
thousands laid down their lives for the cause of true religion 
in those very points, wherein Protestants stand distinguished 
from Papists at this day. I had once an occasion to make 
this same reflection on a former book * on another writer, who 
is much superior to our author in learning and ingenuity: and 
I never heard that he took it unkindly at my hands for so 
doing: for a historian’s business is only to find out truth as 
well as he can, and then deliver it to others fairly without dis- 
guise, or any false colours put upon it. And therefore I hope 
our author will take occasion to amend this grand error, 
whenever he has opportunity to write any thing further upon 
this subject. His time would be much better employed in 
reading and considering the books of some of those excellent 
writers I have referred him to, than im collecting a heap of 
rubbish from Adexander Ross, or any other such injudicious 
writers. 

3. But there is one thing more I must put this author and 
his readers in mind of: that whilst he bears so hard upon the 
poor Waldenses, and Albigenses, and Wicklevists, and Hus- 
sites, and Lollards, he has not one syllable, in all his Index, of 
the grand errors of the Romanists or Papists, under any title 
or denomination whatsoever. He cannot pretend they fell not 
directly in his way: for he treats of modern sects and hetero- 
doxies as well as ancient. Neither did he want his guide here; 
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for Alexander Ross has a whole section of fifty pages in his 
book upon the subject. Or if he had said nothing upon it, yet 
it might have become a new heresiologist to have taken notice 
of the errors of the Romanists upon some title or other. Their 
errors are 9s considerable and dangerous, as those of most 
other modern sects; why then have they no place in the 
Index? Is transubstantiation no error? Is idolatry, in its 
various species of worshipping saints, angels, images, relics, 
the host, and the cross, no erime? Is not the Hildebrandine 
heresy, as our writers style it, that is, the doctrine of deposing 
kings, an error worth mentioning? Nor the pope’s pretence 
to infallibility and universal power over the Church, worthy of 
a Protestant’s censure? Is it no crime to exempt the clergy 
from the power of the civil magistrate; nor any wrong done 
them to impose celibacy upon them! Have the people no 
injury done them in keeping the Scriptures locked up in an 
unknown tongue? Or being obliged to have divine service in 
a language they do not understand? Or in being deprived 
sacrilegiously of one half of the communion? Or in having the 
absolute necessity of auricular confession imposed upon them ? 
Is there no harm in the use of interdicts and indulgences? 
Are private and solitary masses, and the doctrine of purgatory, 
with many other errors, such innocent things, that it was not 
worth a historian’s while to give his readers any notice of 
them, or caution against them? Our author knows I have 
fairly combated most of these things, and shown them to be 
novelties and great corruptions, in the several parts of my 
Origines, as I had occasion to meet with them. Therefore the 
least he could have done, had been to refer his readers to those - 
parts of his own Epitome, or my Origines, where these things 
are treated, if he was not minded to give them in one view in 
his own collections. 
But he is as favourable to the anti-episcopal men, or Pres- 
byterians, as he is tothe Papists. For he gives them no place 
in his catalogue neither. I suppose he was in haste for the 
press, and considered not that he had made such an omission. 
But he should now consider, that he who falsely objects it to 
the Waldenses, that they rejected episcopacy, which they 
always carefully maintained,—should not have passed over in 
Ff2 
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silence those men who oppose episcopacy, when he might, with 
justice and truth, have charged them with it as their proper 
heterodoxy, from which their denomination of anti-episcopal 
or Presbyterian, is taken. But this is not all the defect of his 
Index. 

If this author would have given a perfect catalogue of all the 
original heresies from the first ages of Christianity, together 
with the more remarkable heterodoxies, which appeared in 
these later times; he should have inserted many other names, 
both ancient and modern, which are now omitted, in his catalogue. 
In the first century; the Thebulians, Cleobians, Dositheans, 
Gorthzans, Merinthians: not to mention Demas, Hermogenes, 
Hymeneeus and Philetus, Alexander the coppersmith, Diotre- 
phes, and the doctrine of Jezebel, which are noted in Scripture. 
In the second century, Bassus, a new disciple of Valentinus. 
In the third century, the Discalceati, Apocaritz, Dicartite, 
and Solitarii, which were new branches of the Manichees. In 
the fourth century, the Minzi, Adelphians, Psathyrians and 
Lucianists, two new branches of the Arians, Adelophagi, Theo- 
ponitee, Triscilidee or Triformiani, Hydrotheitz, Cyrthiani and 
Pytheciani, new sects of Arians, Gyrovagi, Homuncionite, 
Ametritze, Psychopneumones, Adecerditz, Sarabaitze or Rem- 
both, Passionistee, Nyctages, Theophronians, Metagenetse, 
Sabbatians or Protopaschites. In the fifth century, the Vigi- 
lantians and Massilienses. In the sixth century, the Marcian- 
ists or followers of Marcianus Trapezita, the Tetradite and 
Severians, with the several branches that sprung from them, 
the Contobabditse, Paulians, Theodosians, Damianists, Petrites, 
Cononites, Corrupticole ; together with the Errors of Peter 
Moggus and Peter Gnapheus or Fullo, which made a great 
noise in the history of this age; as did also the practices of 
Zeno with his Henoticon, and Anastasius against the Council 
of Chalcedon. In the seventh century, Joannes Philoponus 
and Ethicoproseroptee. The eighth century was famous for 
the disputes between the Iconolatree and the Iconoclasts, 
Image-worshippers and Image-breakers: and the errors of the 
second Council of Nice might have been set forth in a much 
more advantageous view, had our author been pleased to have 
acquainted his reader with the brave opposition that was made 
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against it by the Council of Frankfort and other councils and 
writers of that and the following ages, in his History of the 
General Councils. The ninth and the tenth ages, Prateolus 
is pleased to say, was a perfect interregnum of heretics, a ces- 
sation and rest of the Church, for two hundred years and more, 
from all heretical infestation. Others more properly call these 
the dark and ignorant ages, when the enemy sowed his tares, 
whilst men were asleep. And Baronius himself cannot forbear 
upon some accounts to call them “infelicissima Romane Ec- 
clesiz tempora, et omnium luctuosissima, the most unhappy 
and deplorable times of the Roman Church,” when weak men 
were in danger of being scandalized by seeing the Abomination 
of Desolation set in the temple. If our author had been as 
inquisitive as it became him, he might have found the great 
idol of transubstantiation begun to be formed in the errors of 
Paschasius Rathbertus in these ages, though not fully com- 
pleted until some ages after in the Council of Lateran: and 
the seeds of the Hildebrandine heresy springing up in the bold 
attempts of the popes of these ages against the power of princes, 
until it came to its full maturity under Hildebrand himself, 
called Gregory VII.; to mention no more of the popish errors, 
which our author thought fit wholly to pass over. In the 
twelfth century, he might have found the errors of Durandus de 
Waldach, and Petrus Abselardus, and Gilbertus Porretanus, 
and the Coterelli, and the Populicans, to have added to his 
Index. But above all, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
would have furnished him with great abundance of more remark- 
able errors to have filled up his catalogue, instead of the Wick- 
levites, and Hussites, and Waldenses, and Albigenses. For 
now appeared, in the thirteenth century, the errors of Abbot 
Joachim, and Petrus Joannes de Oliva, and John de Parma, 
the author of the infamous book, called, ‘ Evangelium Aternum, 
The Everlasting Gospel,’ which was to supersede and set aside 
the Gospel of Christ, under pretence of introducing the more 
spiritual Gospel of the Holy Ghost. Eimericus has noted 
seven and twenty errors and blasphemies contained in this 
book, which the Mendicant Friars in those days highly magni- 
fied. But our author needed not to have gone so high as © 
Eimericus for them: for Bishop Stillingfleet gives an ample 
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account of them in his ‘ Fanaticism of the Church of Rome.’ 
As he does also of the errors of Gerardus Segarelli, and the 
Dulcinists, and Herman of Ferraria, and the book called, The 
Flowers of St. Francis; and another, The Conformities of St. 
Francis and Christ. To which may be added the errors of 
Raymundus Lullius, and David Dinantius, and Bugaurius de 
Monte Falcone, together with the errors of Joannes Guion, 
and Joannes de Mercuria, and Nicolas de Ultricuria, and 
Dionysius Soulechat a Franciscan, and Johannes de Calore, 
and one Ludovicus, and Guido an Austin hermit, with some 
others that were condemned in these ages by Gulielmus Parisi- 
ensis and Stephanus Parisiensis, with the concurrence of the 
University of Paris, and are to be found at the end of some 
editions of Peter Lombard, with the errors of Peter Lombard 
himself, under this title, ‘Articuli in quibus Magister Senten- 
tiarum communiter non tenetur.’ Lombard. Sentent. Lugd. 
1594, 8vo. Spondanus adds to these, the Condormientes, and 
Pastorelli, and Guido de Lacha, and the Humiliati, and the 
Ordo Apostolorum : all which appeared within the compass of 
the thirteenth century, besides the famous disputes between 
the Guelphs and Ghibelins, which continued in the following 
ages. In the fourteenth century, there are the errors of Ar- 
naldus Montanerius, and Arnaldus de Villa Nova, Bertoldus 
de Roback, Martinus Gonsalvus Conchensis, Nicolaus Calaber, 
Bartholomzeus Janovesius, the Bizochi, and Fratres de Paupere Ὁ 
Vita, the Pseudapostoli, Joannes de Latone, Joannes Hato, 
the Sect of the Impuri, Raimundus de Terraga, Amadeus 
Lusitanus; the Albati, who travelled, with great admiration 
for their sanctity, over all parts of Europe; the Templars, 
whose order was extinguished in the Council of Vienna; the 
New Sabellians of Spain, who maintained upon the hypothesis 
of transubstantiation, that the Eucharist was both Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; the errors of Franciscus Ceccus, an 
Italian astrologer ; the wild disputes between the Palamites 
and Joannes Cantacuzenus on the one side, and Barlaam and 
Acyndinus on the other, concerning the light of Mount Tabor; 
the Revelations of St. Briget and St. Catharine for and against 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary; the disputes 
about the same matter between the Dominicans and the Fran- 
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ciscans ; and the more fierce disputes of those orders concern- 
ing the poverty of Jesus Christ; of which Bishop Stillingfleet 
gives an ample account in his ‘ Fanaticism of the Church of 
Rome, and the author of the ‘ Mystery of Jesuitism’ an account 
no less entertaining: add to these, the errors of Pope John 
XXII., ninety of which are laid to his charge by our country- 
man Gulielmus Ockam, for which he himself with his friends 
Joannes Parisiensis, Joannes de Poliaco, Petrus de Vineis, 
Joannes de Janduno, and Marsilius de Padua, with many 
others, are charged with heresy, being in reality firm to the 
defence of the imperial power against the papal. A Collection 
of whose Tracts may be found together in Goldastus’ Mo- 
narchia Imperii Romani, seu de Jurisdictione et Potestate 
Imperatoris et Paps, per varios Auctores. 3 vols. Hanov. 
1612. fol. 

In the fifteenth century, there are the famous disputes 
between the Councils of Constance and Basil on the one side, 
and the Council of Florence on the other, concerning the 
infallibility and supremacy of the Pope above general councils ; 
the error of the Council of Constance in taking away the cup 
from the people; the error of the Council of Basil in deter- 
mining for the immaculate conception. There are also the 
errors of Augustinus de Roma, Joannes Purvey, Franciscus 
Georgius Venetus, Laurentius Valla, a reviver of Sabellian- 
ism, Nicolaus Machiavellus, Matthzeus Palmerius, Petrus de 
Aranda, Fanatici Suevenses, Matthias Tiburtinus, a Fran- 
ciscan enthusiast, Tympanista Germanus, and a sect called 
Opinionists, not to mention Henricus Harpius, whose errors, 
because they are censured and expurged only by the order of 
the Roman Index, are of a more doubtful nature. There was 
algo in the beginning of this age, one Vincentius Ferrerius, a 
Catalonian preacher, who is now cried up as a great saint by 
Spondanus and Baronius, and other writers of the Roman 
Church: but there was a time when he was condemned as 
a heretic by Eimericus, the inquisitor, for asserting, among 
other things, that Judas repented unto salvation. To which 
may be added, the errors of Quadrigarius and Munerius cen- 
sured by the Sorbonne, an. 1442, and 1470. 

The sixteenth century had but a little time before the 
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Reformation was begun by Zuinglius and Luther: yet in 
this short interval our author might have noted Hermannus 
Rissuick, and the Fossarii in Bohemia, and Petrus Pompo- 
natius in Italy, who read public lectures against the immor- 
tality of the soul. And if he had added Thomas de Vio, 
commonly called Cardinal Cajetan, he would have had the 
authority of Prateolus, and Ambrosius Catharin also, who 
wrote a book particularly against Cajetan, wherein he objects 
to him above two hundred errors, an extract of which may 
be found in Flaccius Illyricus ‘ de Controversiis Religionis 
Papistice,’ p. 138. Basil. 1565. 4to. 

- We are now come to the age of the Reformation, where our 
author has noted many sects and heterodoxies, but omitted 
abundance more, that were very considerable. Catharin, who 
condemned Cajetan, had also his errors noted by others. 
Sotomajor, in his Index, prohibits some of his books to be 
read, and orders others to be expurged: but one may question 
whether that was done for his real errors, or only for his 
opinions inclining to the Protestant side. But his opinion of 
an intermediate state after the end of this world, in a new 
earth between heaven and hell, for those who are neither so 
good as to be admitted into heaven, nor so had as to be con- 
demned to hell, is an error that might have been worthy our 
author's observation. He speaks of the Anabaptists, but with 
a great deal of confusion, whereas others distinguish them into 
at least fourteen sects, according to their peculiar tenets, the 
Muncerians, the Apostolici, the Separati, the Cathari, the 
Silentes, the Enthusiasts, the Liberi, the Adamitze, the 
Hutite, the Augustinians, Beuckeldians, the Melchiorites, 
the Georgians, and the Mennonists. Some add to these the 
Pastoricidz, the Nudipedes, the Manifestarii, the Clancularii, 
the Baculares, the Batemburgici, the Pacifici, the Sanguinarii. 
Our author mentions some of these under their proper titles, 
but he omits the greatest part of them. And he ought to have 
distinguished our English Anabaptists from those of other 
countries, because they abhor many of their opinions. In 
giving an account of the Antitrinitarians, he says they are the 
spawn of the old Arians and Samosatenians, grafted upon 
their stock by Michael Servetus. Whereas Servetus was no 
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Arian, nor Samosatenian, but a reviver of Sabellianism, in 
which he was followed by Keckerman and many others, who 
never met with so severe a censure. The authors of modern 
Arianism were Valentinus Gentilis, and Georgius Blandrata, 
and Gregorius Pauli, and Matthzeus Gribaldus, and Franciscus 
David, and Joannes Paulus Alciat, and Joannes Campanus, 
and Leelius Socinus, uncle to Faustus Socinus, of whom our 
author should have given a particular account under their 
several titles. He should also have given some account of the 
errors of Julius Ceesar Vaninus, and Andreas Ceesalpinus and 
Hobbes, who were in the same class with Spinosa. It had 
also been worth his while to have told his reader what were the 
singular opinions or heterodoxies of Archer, who, among other 
blasphemies, maintained publicly in print that God was the 
author of sin: for which he was censured by the Assembly of 
Divines, and his book burnt by the common hangman, an. 1645. 
He should also have noted the errors of Jacob Behinen, and 
Antonietta Bourignon, (against whom Dr. Cockburn wrote,) 
and Hieronymus Cardanus, and Curcellzus, and Episcopius, 
and Arminius; and the errors of Grotius, after he fell into 
his designs of comprehension, and favourable interpretations 
both of the Popish and Socinian tenets, which plainly appear 
in his later writings : the errors also of the Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ; the new heresy of the Jesuits, as the Jansenists 
themselves call it, which asserts the pope to be infallible not 
only in matters of faith, but matters of fact; and gives him 
power to dethrone princes, and absolve subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance to them: which doctrine everywhere occurs 
in the writings of Bellarmin against Barclay, and Widdrinton 
under the name of Sculkenius, and in Becanus, and Mariana, 
and Suarez, and Lessius, and Azorius, and Emanuel Sa, and 
hundreds of others, some of whose books, together with 
Baronius, have been publicly burnt at Paris and Madrid, by 
the hands of the common hangman. To these might have 
been added the new doctrine of the Jesuits in morality, largely 
set forth in the books called ‘Provincial Letters, and the 
« Jesuits’ Morals ;’ chiefly taken out of Escobar, Filliucius, and 
such other writers. As also the doctrine of probability, 
taught by Caramuel, which opens a way to licentiousness ; for 
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which he stands condemned and branded, even in the Roman 
Index, under this title, ‘Joannis Caramuelis Apologema pro 
Antiquissima et Universalissima Doctrina de Probabilitate, 
prorsus prohibetur.’ There are also no less than forty-five 
propositions of the ‘ Jesuits’ Casuistical Divinity,’ whereof this 
doctrine of probability is one, condemned by Two Bulls of 
Alexander VII. at the end of the Roman Index, which would 
have appeared well in our author’s collection. As also the 
censures of the parliament of Paris and the Sorbonne upon the 
Propositions of Sanctarellus, an. 1626, wherein he asserted the 
Pope’s deposing power: the censure of the Sorbonne upon the 
Jesuits, an. 1661, for asserting that the Pope has the same 
infallibility as Jesus Christ in matters of fact, as well as right : 
and the censure of the Sorbonne, an. 1561, upon another author 
for asserting that the Pope has power to dispose of the 
dominions of heretical princes, and absolve their subjects from 
their oath of allegiance and fidelity. All which may be found 
in the book called, ‘The pernicious Consequences of the new 
Heresy of the Jesuits.’ Richerius also gives us the censures 
of the Sorbonne, upon one Ludovicus Coubont for asserting, 
that bishops have not their authority immediately from Jesus 
Christ, but from the pope: and another upon Ludovicus 
Cellotius for maintaining that general councils have their 
authority only from the Pope: and another upon Francis 
Guillon, and a fourth upon Jacobus Vernant, for the same 
assertions ; besides the censure of Sanctarellus the Jesuit, 
which is also there related ; Richer. Vindic. Doctrinze Scholz. 
Paris. In another book of Richerius, De Potestate Pape in 
Temporalibus, we have the arrests of the parliament of Paris 
against Tanquerel and Cardinal Perron, and Bernardinus 
Castorius, for publishing the Infamous Bull de Coena Domini, 
and against Joannes Castellus, and Florentinus Jacob, and 
Ravaillac, who murdered Henry IV. of France, upon the de- 
posing principles ; as also the arrests against Bellarmin, and 
Martin Becanus, and Sculkenius, that is, Bellarmin himself 
again, and Suarez, for their several pernicious books upon the 
same subject. An account of which would have been a grace 
to our author’s catalogue of modern heterodoxies. Further 
yet; if he had looked into Bishop Stillingfleet’s book of the 
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divisions of the Roman Clergy, he might there have found, 
besides the schisms of the popes in former ages, and their 
eontentions with the emperors for temporal power, and the 
feuds of the monastic orders, one with another, a particular 
account of the Jesuits’ opposition to episcopal power and 
jurisdiction, in the books of Nicolas Smith and Thomas a 
Jesu; which books were censured first by the Archbishop of 
Paris, then by the Sorbonne, and at last by the bishops of 
France in an assembly of them at Paris. To these he might 
have added the books which the Jesuits published under the 
feigned names of Hermannus Loemelius, and Edmundus 
Ursulanus, and the Jesuits’ censure of the Apostolical Creed, 
to ridicule the censures of Paris: and how these again were 
answered by Hallier, and le Maistre, and Petrus Aurelius ; 
who showed that these doctrines were maintained by the 
Jesuits: ‘“‘ That the episcopal order was not necessary to the 
being of a particular Church; that episcopacy was not by 
Divine right ; that confirmation might be given without bishops ; 
that the monastical order was more perfect than the epis- 
copal; and that regulars were exempt from the jurisdiction of 
bishops. And all that was done at Rome against these doc- 
trines, was only to suppress the books on both sides; which 
the Parisian doctors highly complained of, that such scan- 
dalous and seditious books as those of the Jesuits should meet 
with the same favour at Rome as the censure of the Bishops 
of France ; that their profane and atheistical censure of the 
Apostles’ Creed must have no mark of disgrace put upon it, 
nor such sayings of theirs wherein they call the bishops and 
divines of France by most contumelious names, and say, 
they are the enemies of truth and piety.” If our author 
had looked a little further into Bishop Stillingfleet, he might 
have found how barbarously they used Don Arnando Guerrero, 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands, because he condemned them 
in a Synod for acting independent of his jurisdiction : and the 
like usage of the Bishop of Angelopolis in America, for the 
very same reason: and what horrible things are contained in 
their catechisms which they gave to their new converts in 
China, which the congregation de Propaganda Fide con- 
demned in seventeen decrees at Rome, an. 1645. The short 
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of their instructions was this: “To speak little of Christ 
crucified, but to conceal that small and inconsiderable circum- 
stance of the Christian doctrine as much as may be; to use 
all the same customs that idolaters did, only directing all their 
worship to Christ and the saints; not to trouble themselves 
about fasting, penance, confession, and participation of the 
Eucharist, or the severity of repentance and mortification.” 
Are not these as pernicious errors as any that have appeared 
in these later ages? and were they not fit to.be mentioned in 
an account of modern heterodoxies? Alphonsus de Vargas, 
a Spaniard, has four books under these titles against them : 
‘ Relatio ad Principes Christianos de Stratagematis et 
Sophismis Politicis Societatis Jesu ad Monarchiam Orbis 
terrarum sibi conficiendam. ‘Sedis Apostolicee Censura 
adversus novam, falsam, impiam, et heereticam Societatis Jesu 
doctrinam, nuper in Hispania publicata. “ Jesuitarum Fidei 
Symbolum velut Canticum novum.’ ‘ Actio Hzresis in Socie- 
tatem Jesu.’ 

But our author has passed over many other modern hetero- 
doxies worthy of a reader’s information: such as the errors of 
Dr. John Dee and Kelley concerning conversation with angels, 
published by Meric Casaubon. (Lond. 1659.) The errors of 
Thomas Monetarius and Christophorus Schaplerus: The Nico- 
demitz, written against by Calvin: Nicolas Drabitius, a Ger- 
man enthusiast : James Brocard, an Apocalyptical prophet cen- 
sured in the Protestant Synod of Rochelle, 1581: Paul Grebner, 
a Swedish Prophet: Joannes Franciscus Borri: Bernardinus 
Ochin, Theophilus Aletheus, and the book called Polygamia 
Triumphatrix, John Milton, Cornelius Vythagius, and other 
defenders of Polygamy and divorces: Paionism, censured by 
Spanheim in his Elenchus: the errors of Gulielmus Postellus, 
Pere Simon, the Suenckfeldians, Vincentius Viviani an Italian 
Fatalist, Conradus Vorstius, and the Weigelians and Paracel- 
sians, called the new prophets of Germany; an account of 
whose blasphemies may be found in Wendelin’s Epistle Dedi- 
catory to his Theology, and in Hoornbeeck, Thummius, and Beck- 
man, who have written particular books against them. 

To these might have been added very properly an account 
of our late new prophets in England, who made such a stir not 
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many years ago; and the Masonites a little before them; 
together with the Rationalists, Latitudinarians, Freethinkers, 
and Unionists, who pretend that the doctrines of Papists and 
Protestants rightly represented are in a manner all one ; such 
were Father Davenport, otherwise called Sancta Clara, and 
Mr. de Meaux, Bishop of Condom, and such other reconcilers 
and expositors of the faith. The Errors also of Toland and 
Asgil, and the book called, The Rights of the Christian Church, 
might justly enough have found a place in our author’s Index. 
So might also several sects of fanatics in the late confusions 
between 1640 and 1660. The Vanists or disciples of Sir 
Henry Vane; the New Behmenists, headed by Dr. Pordage ; 
the followers of Dr. Gell, Parker, and Gibbon; Louis du 
Moulin, the Levellers, and many others, who are described in 
Edward's Gangreena and Reliquize Baxterianz, and other the 
like accounts of those times. 

Our author perhaps will now begin to think himself a little 
short and deficient in his short Account of All the Principal 
Heresies since the rise of Christianity: there being so many 
both ancient and modern, of which he has given no account, 
nor so much as named or mentioned. If he says, it was need- 
less, I say so too, with respect to the work he was about: but 
when he had undertaken it, he should have made good his pre- 
tence, and taken care that the book should have answered his 
title. But perhaps this could not have been done without wri- 
ting a large volume upon the subject. Then he should have 
let it all alone, and his Epitome would have been both the 
cheaper and the better for it. His indigent readers might 
have known what ancient heresies were from St. Austin ‘de 
Heeresibus’ more authentically, and also at an easier rate: for 
it is but a sixpenny book printed by itself at Oxford: and 
for modern sects, they are nothing to the purpose of anti- 
quity; and therefore might have been omitted upon this 
occasion. 

As to his History of the Eight first General Councils, which 
runs to a great length, I think that as needless as the other. 
For the late worthy author of ‘the Clergyman’s Vade Mecum,’ 
in his second volume has given all such readers a perfect ac- 
count of the canons both of the universal Code and the Roman 
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Code, with the African Code, down to the year 787. Which 
I dare say is in the hands of most poor clergymen, before our 
author in his great compassion thought fit to take pity on them. 
If he would have done any thing to the purpose, it should not 
have been actwm agere, but to have given them a short account 
of those Latin Councils, which the foresaid author does not 
eoncern himself with, but are frequently used in my Origines. 
For which reason I have given an Alphabetical Chronological 
Index of them, being about an hundred and twenty in all, 
together with the number of canons contained in them: which 
is enough to answer the end of my undertaking. 

I have supplied the whole also with a general Index of matter, 
referring distinctly to every particular volume, book, chapter, 
section, and page throughout the whole : and added a catalogue 
of such authors as I have made use of in compiling the work 
from first to last. I had also some thoughts of adding another 
index of such authors as I have had no opportunity to see or 
use, which yet may be of great use to those who are minded to 
improve this study of Church Antiquities further: but because 
this gentleman calls me to a repetition of my labours, and 
obliges me to be my own epitomiser, 


“ Donatum jam rude queeris 
-——iterum antiquo me includere ludo ;” 


I will reserve this for a more proper occasion: wishing the 
reader in the mean time as much pleasure, satisfaction, and 
advantage in reading without labour, as I have had with a 
mixture of great labour in compiling and digesting, these col- 
lections. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


For the further improvement of Ecclesiastical Antiquity, 
if any vigorous young men, of learning, application, and good 
judgment, are minded to employ themselves that way, these 
following works may be proper to be undertaken by such as 
have opportunity of books and leisure, especially in the Uni- 
versities. : 

1. A supplement to my Origines, ina book of Miscellaneous 
rites: which if God should be pleased to give me better health, 
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I should be glad to pursue myself, though I think it now the 
least part of what is wanting. 

2. A Catholic Comment upon the Scriptures, which is 
already begun, and carried on by a learned and diligent 
writer. 

3. A Body of Catholic Divinity in the words of the ancient 
writers ; such as the ‘ Theologica Dogmata’ of Petavius the 
Jesuit, and Thomasin the Oratorian among the Romanists. 

4. A body of Practical or Moral and Casuistical Divinity : 
of which I have had occasion to do a little, so far as relates to 
the great crimes against the Ten Commandments, which fell 
under the discipline of the Church. But a complete work in 
this kind, extending to all virtues and vices, and practical 
cases of all sorts, would be much more diffusive, and of excel- 
lent use for direction of preachers and casuists upon all moral 
questions. 

5. An authentic Edition of the canons of the Councils, 
Greek and Latin, in their originals. For translations and 
epitomes, though they are of some use to the unlearned, are 
not satisfactory to men of true learning and judgment, who 
will always have recourse to originals. Dr. Allix once under- 
took this work, and had very particular favour shown him by 
the Parliament in granting him foreign paper without duty, as 
I have been informed, and yet the design by some means or 
other proved abortive. The Acts of the Councils, which are 
different from the Canons, are much too long to be inserted in 
such an edition: but the Canons themselves may be comprised, 
in the original Greek and Latin, in two moderate volumes in 
quarto. Which would be exceeding useful to scholars of a 
moderate fortune, to have the valuable part of the voluminous 
tomes of the Councils, twenty or thirty in number, brought to 
their hand in an authentic manner, and at a very easy rate : 
whereas now such editions of the Councils as Labbé’s, are 
scarcely to be found throughout a whole diocese, except in the 
cathedral libraries or some collegiate Church; where few, that 
have inclination, can have access to without both labour and 
expense, except such as are placed conveniently in the next 
neighbourhood, as it pleased Providence to place me; without 
which happiness I had never had ability to have gone through 
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any part of the work, which now, by the blessing of God, I 
have lived to finish. 

6. The History of the Persecutions and Sufferings of the 
Primitive Martyrs, extracted out of their authentic Acts, and 
approved Historians, without the spurious additions of nau- 
seous legendary writers, and the uncertain martyrologists of 
later ages. I once made some attempt toward this myself, 
and read many parts of it for a year or two, as useful afternoon 
exhortations to zeal and constancy in religion, in my parish- 
church. But other employments made me lay it aside, and 
leave it imperfect. Mr. Ruinart’s ‘Acta Martyrum sincera,’ and 
Pagi’s ‘Critic upon Baronius,’ will be of particular use to any 
one, who is minded to set about such a work afresh, and bring 
it to perfection. So will also the book of Meisner, Kortholt, 
and Gallonius, which Dr. Cave (in his Prolegomena, p. 27, 
vol. i. Hist. Liter.) recommends to men’s use upon this subject. 
Mr. Dodwell’s 12th Dissertation upon St. Cyprian, is an excel- 
lent discourse to set forth the causes of the courage of the 
primitive martyrs: but the 11th Dissertation ‘de Paucitate 
Martyrum,’ serves for no other end, but only to show what a 
great man can say upon a bad cause, and argue plausibly upon 
a very slender and false foundation, which the undertaker of 
this work is to beware of, and consider well what Ruinart has 
said against it. 

7. The History of Heresies, Heterodoxies, and Schisms; 
which, after all the attempts that have been made upon it, has 
never been done to any tolerable satisfaction or perfection. 
Dr. Cave tells his reader the names of the common authors 
that have written upon it: but he concludes after all in these — 
remarkable words: ‘“ His tamen aliisque plurimis, qui addi 
poterant, non obstantibus, opus accuratum de Heereticis, pre- 
cipue antiquis, deque eorum ortu, progressu, affinitate, dogma- 
tibus, duratione, merito adhuc inter desiderata habendum est.” 
And I believe the remarks I have now made upon one of the 
last authors of this kind, is a pretty good evidence of the truth 
of his observation. I could say a great deal more upon this 
subject ; but what I have already hinted, is sufficient to a wise 
undertaker. 

8. And lastly, a Supplement to those two great and incom- 
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parable writers, Dr. Cave and Du Pin, who have given the 
world such an excellent account of ecclesiastical writers. No- 
thing hardly can be so perfectly done in this kind, but that 
still considerable additions may be made to it. The world has 
expected for some time a third volume of Dr. Cave’s, and that 
perhaps might supersede all other men’s labours: but till that 
appears, I can be bold to say, there are many authors lie hid 
from ordinary view: and that is enough to hint this as a sub- 
ject capable of further improvement: but there would be ano- 
ther use also in it, to bring to light the knowledge of several 
historians and other writers, whose testimony would give con- 
firmation to the Protestant cause against the corruptions of 
the Romish Church in later ages. 

And now that I have mentioned this, I will add two or thive 
things more, that would be of great advantage to the Church, 
if they were done by persons of care and judgment, though they 
have no relation to antiquity. 

1. An Account of the Roman Indexes of prohibited and ex- 
purged books, showing the reasons for which the inquisitors 
so carefully prohibit or expurge them. I am sure by this 
means a good collection or catalogue of witnesses for the truth 
against the manifest corruptions of the Romish Church might 
be extracted ‘out of the confessions of her own writers. 

2. A new work of short marginal annotations on the Bible, 
explaining only the most obvious difficulties, that seem to puzzle 
ordinary readers. The learned have annotations abundantly 
enough to serve their turn: but there seems still to be some- 
thing wanting of this kind, for ordinary readers. I have 
sometimes put learned friends upon this work, who perhaps 
were otherwise usefully employed: and if I myself had not had 
the same plea, I would have attempted something of this 
nature for the benefit of inferior people, who are allowed to 
read the Scriptures, and yet many times want proper helps to 
understand them: which would be remedied very often, either 
by giving a little turn and. light to the translation, or explain- 
ing some obscure phrase, or some ancient custom, upon which 
the understanding of the text many times depends, with other 
such ways of semmeanes the Seniptare to the capacities of 
the vulgar. 
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3. Till this were effected, a short exposition of those chap- 
ters only, which are read as proper lessons out of the Old 
Testament, might be a proper help to vulgar capacities and 
ordinary readers, to employ their meditations upon those parts 
of Scripture which the Church has chosen for their edifica- 
tion and instruction, and seem most to want some light and 
guide, to make them answer that end to them. If I am not 
mistaken, I have seen such a work of Bishop Cooper’s in 
former times; but be it his or any others, I believe a thing of 
this kind judiciously done, would generally be allowed to be an 
useful work, for the end it is proposed and intended. We 
abound indeed with postils, or expositions on the epistles and 
gospels, and large annotations on the Old and New Testament : 
but these short expositions I have mentioned, are much more 
needed, and that is enough to recommend the work to a pious 
undertaker. 

The great objection against all these things, is, that each of 
them is too great an undertaking for any single man. I re- 
member to have heard of the same objection, made by some 
against me and my Origines, upon publishing the first volume 
of them. I bless God I have lived to confute the objection, 
and give the world a proof that great and laborious works are 
not always so frightful as sometimes they are imagined. I 
have given a little specimen of what the industry of a single 
person may do, in whom there is neither the greatest capacity 
nor the strongest constitution. And having made the experi- 
ment myself, I can with more decency and freedom recommend 
these things to others who are qualified to undertake them. 
But in saying this I would not encourage every bold empiric 
in divinity or history to set. about such works, which they are 
not any ways qualified for, either for want of knowledge or 
want of judgment. To all such, the poet’s direction is much 
more proper :— 

“ Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, sequam 


Viribus, et versate diu quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 


The want of observing which rule does abundantly more harm 
than good. For such men’s writings only serve to confound: 
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learning, and leave things in a much worse state than they 
found them. The world has daily experiment of this, to the 
prejudice both of good literature and religion. Therefore, 
what I have said by way of encouragement, is not to these, but 
to the truly judicious, the inquisitive, the modest, and the 
learned, who want nothing but courage proportionable to their 
understanding, to make them become great instruments of 
God’s glory in doing useful things for the service of his Church. 
This Church has never wanted such brave spirits, and I hope 
never will, to set forth truth with all the advantages of learn- 
ing, and confound the opposition that is made to it by all the 
enemies of religion, whether they be the more professed at- 
tackers, or the secret underminers of its foundation. The 
blessing of God be upon all those, who have ability and will to 
undertake great and useful works for the promotion of piety 
and religion, and to stand in the gap against all the enemies of 
truth. 


eg2 


PREFACE OF BUDDAUS. 


Ira tandem multorum satisfieri ccepit votis, qui, ut Bing- 
hami Origines Ecclesie alia, quam Anglicana lingua, legi 
possent, vehementer optarunt. Ex quo enim per varias erudi- 
torum ephemerides innotuit, quanto studio, quanta industria 
auctor doctissimus in hocce argumento versatus sit, quam 
exactam et exquisitam eorum omnium, que, ut solide illud 
pertractaretur, requirebantur, secum adtulerit notitiam; non 
poterant non ingenti cupiditate ad illud Iegendum inflammari, 
-quotquot antiquitatibus historique ecclesiastice justum 
statuere pretium didicerunt. Hi ergo jam invenient, quo 
suam abunde expleant sitim, dum prima operis hujus pars, in 
Latinum translata sermonem, omnium se oculis offert, atque 
deprehendent nihil tam preclare de eo dictum esse aut dici 
posse, ut non multis modis illud superet. 

Ecclesiasticee antiquitatis qui contemnunt aut in minimis 
ponunt cognitionem, se ignaros eorum que theologiz, immo 
et jurisprudentize, vel maxime inserviunt, demonstrant. Ju- 
cundum non tantum est, eorum que hinc inde adhuc in nostris 
ecclesiis conspiciuntur, cognitam perspectamque habere ori- 
ginem, sed utile etiam, immo necessarium, ut nostre veterisque 
ecclesize comparatione instituta, inde discamus, quousque con- 
veniant inter se, aut a se invicem dissentiant. “Non is equidem 
sum, qui veterem ecclesiam omnis plane nevi expertem fuisse 
existimem, aut nostree hane esse conditionem, ut, ad ritus et 
ceremonias quod attinet, cum veteri conspirare prorsus in 
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omnibus aut possit, aut debeat: nec tamen iis profecto suffra- 
gari possum, qui veterum Christianorum instituta deprimuut 
nimis et extenuant, eorumdemque vestigia quzevis remota atque 
omnino deleta cupiunt. Multa apud eos occurrunt, que et 
pietatem singularem, et fervorem zelumque ardentem pro gloria 
Dei, et indefessum studium, vite sanctitatem castitatemque 
cum doctrine puritate conjungendi, demonstrant; qu quo 
magis hodie nonnullis, effrenze vivendi cunctaque pro lubitu 
agendi libertati faventibus, eumque in finem veterum Chris- 
tianorum dicta, facta, consuetudines, ritus, aut irridentibus, 
aut sinistra interpretatione depravantibus, displicent,—eo ma- 
jorem promerentur laudem, qui ea contra, recte explicata et 
luce majori collustrata, omnium oculis exponunt, ut quo jure 
aliquid aut laudetur aut vituperetur, rursusque aut ceu spurium 
rejiciatur, aut ceu genuinum retineatur, quilibet, animum ad 
hee advertens, dijudicare queat. Latissime quidem hec 
omnia patent, et tum in ecclesiz regimine recte instituendo et 
administrando, tum et illoruin qui se Christianos profitentur, 
vita moribusque dijudicandis, usum suum demonstrant: ac- 
cedit tamen, quod ipsa quoque ecclesise evangelice doctrina 
haud leve in antiquitate ecclesiastica presidium inveniat. Non 
utique eodem magnopere indigemus, quum Romanensibus ex 
sola Scriptura sacra ita obviam ire queamus, ut victas dare 
manus cogantur; provocandoque ad ecclesize auctoritatem, id 
demum efficiant, ut omnes intelligant, apud verum legitimum- 
que judicem se causa cecidisse. Cum vero illud insuper, quo 
unice adhuc se tuentur, munimentum,—veteris ecclesize aucto- 
ritatem,—illis itidem eripimus, nobisque vindicamus ; nostra eo 
certior non minus, quam clarior et evidentior redditur victoria. 
Errantque magnopere, si nos hocce pugne genus detrectare 
sibi persuadeant ; ad quod eo lubentius potius descendimus, 
quo certiores sumus, potiorem saltem melioremque veteris 
ecclesiz partem a nostris stare partibus. Que omnia ut 
aliunde constant, ita in hisce ipsis Originibus Ecclesiasticis ita 
subinde confirmantur, ut quod cordatis et ingenuis harum 
rerum existimatoribus dubium movere queat, supersit nihil. 
Non desunt, fateor, qui in antiquitatibus ecclesiasticis illus- 
trandis operam suam studiumque collocarunt. Ingens cum- 
primis illorum est numerus, qui partes quasdam singulatim 
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sibi sumpserunt explicandas ; quorum preecipuas selectioresque 
commentationes, in Thesauro, quem una cum viro clarissimo, 
Joan. Georgio Walchio, molior, Ecclesiastico, junctim ali- 
quando per Numinis propitium favorem, exhibere est animus. 
Sed paucis admodum tantam librorum multitudinem legere, 
paucioribus sibi comparare, paucissimis eadem recte uti, datum 
est. Sunt porro, qui unico velut fasce cuncta complecti, aut 
integrum quoddam apteque coheerens antiquitatum ecclesias- 
ticarum corpus proferre in lucem conati sunt, ut Joan. Bap- 
.tista Casalius, Guil. Caveus, Gothofredus Arnoldus, et alii 
quidam, certe non adeo multi. At, si dicendum quod res est, 
nemo illorum ita cuncta persecutus est, ut non semper extite- 
rint, qui plenius aliquod, et exquisitiori studio elaboratum 
eeclesiasticarum antiquitatum systema desiderarent. Quze 
quidem gloria Binghamo nostro reservata videtur; qui, si ad - 
supremum fastigium non pervenit, quod nemini mortalium 
temere dabitur, omnium tamen, qui ante euin huncce campum 
ingressi sunt, industriam superavit, et longissime post se re- 
liquit.. Conspirant in hocce opere cuncta, quse pretium ejus 
augere possunt: tractatio plena, in qua nec desint necessaria, 
nec superflua tedium creent, ordo. concinnus, probationes 
solidze, et ex ipsis fontibus, ubique diligenter indicatis, hauste, 
perspicuitas summa, omni proscripta obscuritate. 
Nec offendet, puto, quemquam, quod auctor doctissimus 
sententias, auctoritatis episcopalis seu hierarchie in Anglia 
defensoribus proprias, defendat. Hisce enim partibus cum 
ipsemet addictus sit, nemo ei hoc vitie vertere poterit. Quod 
si etiam, qui cum hisce faciunt, in veteris ecclesize institutis ad 
sua plagita flectendis nimii sunt, in idem tamen haud raro 
incurryunt vitium, qui illis, spe sine preagnanti ratione, sese 
opponunt. Preeterea cum utraque pars in veteris ecclesize 
disciplina et institutis causse suse presidium querat, illud ex 
hisce certaminibus extitit commodum, ut scriptis subinde 
egregiis nova lux antiquitatibus ecclesiasticis adfunderetur, 
certe majori studio ac industria in iis eruendis ac investigandis 
viri quidam eruditi versarentur, quam forte ceteroquin factum 
fuisset. Certe inter eos, qui pro episcoporum auctoritate et 
veteri disciplina retinenda militarunt, viros fuisse exquisita 
rerum veteris ecclesize notitia imbutos, Jo. Pearsonii, Henrici 
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Hammondi, Henrici Dodwelli, aliorumque, quorum nomina 
erbis eruditus veneratur, exempla testantur. Binghamo vero 
nostro hoc pre reliquis proprium est, quod magna animi mo- 
deratione, judicioque singulari, in hisce omnibus versetur, adeo 
ut, si in quibusdam emendatione quadam opus habet, longe 
plurima contra sint, ex quibus insignem lector capere queat 
utilitatem. 

- Ut exemplis quibusdam, que diximus comprobemus, quando 
auctor (lib. i. cap. 5,) ‘de Distinctione inter Laicos et Clericos’ 
verba facit, antiquitatem simul hujus distinctionis evincere 
adnititur. Eum in finem primum producit testimonium 
Clementis Alexandrini: tum vero ulterius progreditur, et, 
ab ecelesia Judaica originem suam ducere, adserit; idque hoece 
Clementis Romani testimonio confirmat : τῷ ἀρχιερεῖ ἴδιαι 
λειτουργίαι δεδομέναι εἰσί καὶ τοῖς ἱερεῦσιν ἴδιος ὁ τόπος 
προστέτακται, καὶ λευΐταις ἴδιαι διακονίαι ἐπίκεινται ὁ λαϊκὸς 
ἄνθρωπος τοῖς λαϊκοῖς προστάγμασιν δέδεται. ‘Summo sacer- 
doti sua munera tributa sunt, sacerdotibus locus proprius 
adsignatus est, et Levitis sua ministeria incumbunt: laicus 
preceptis laicis constringitur, ep. i. ad Corinth. n. xl. 
Quemadmodum vero in eo, quod a Judzis, apud quos sacri 
ardinis viri specialiori quodam sensu ‘sors Dei’ diceban- 
tur, distinctionis hujus derivanda sit origo, me aliosque 
facile secum consentientes: habet ; ita non seque omnes inter 
se conveniunt, quando, et qua ratione, eadem ad Christianos 
sit translata. Enimvero, si testimonio Clementis Alexandrini 
locus concedatur ; cirea finem seeculi secundi eam in usu fuisse, 
iade colligetur, quod.et Tertulliani auctoritate, si opus esset, con- 
firmari posset. Ex Clementis autem Romani verbis id quidem 
conficitur, in ecclesia Judaica hocee inter clericos et laicos dis- 
crimen obtinuisse, quod et positum est extra controversiam ; 
apud Christianos id jam ea state in usu fuisse, nec Clemens 
dicit, nec ideo hocce comprobari potest effato. Scopus enim 
ejus atque totus sermonis nexus ostendunt eum, ecclesiz 
Judaicze exemplo, tantum ostendere voluisse, ordinem certum 
in ecclesia quoque Christiana observandum esse. Quod si 
itaque probari nequit, tempore Clementis Romani hancce dis- 
tinetionem atque appellationem in usu fuisse; multo minus 
adseri poterit eam ab ipsis apostolis originem ducere, quod 
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preeeunte Ceesare Baronio, contendit Petrus de Marca, in dis- 
sertatione ‘ De Discrimine Clericorum et Laicorum ;’ refutante 
et rejiciente hanc sententiam beato Christiano Kortholto nostro, 
in ‘ Disquisitionibus anti-Baronianis;’ disquisit. v. § iv. p. 151. 
Atque hze cum ita se habeant, valde dubito, an doctissimus 
Binghamus noster distinctionis hujus veritatem, contra Rigal- 
tium, Salmasium, Seldenum, satis in tuto, quod pollicetur, col- 
locaverit. Enimvero, discrimen aliquod inter eos qui docen- 
tium munere aut aliis eeclesize ministeriis fungebantur, et reli-. 
quos qui nullum sibi impositum habebant officium, fuisse, ipsa 
ratio docet ; indeque clarissime evincitur, quod Servator certas 
᾿ in ecclesia functiones constituerit, docente apostolo, Eph. iv. 11. 
Quare si quis clericorum et laicorwm vocibus, nihil aliud, quam 
quod inter docentes et auditores, aut eos qui certis muneribus 
funguntur vel iis non funguntur, intercedit, denotare vellet ; 
tum quidem ipsum hocce haud dubie a divina institutione deri- 
vandum esset discrimen; parumque referret, quando demum 
voces istee ad illud significandum adhiberi ccepissent. Cum 
xero, ut antea observavimus, et auctor eruditissimus fatetur, 
ex ecclesia Judaica voces iste derivate sint, et altera quidem, 
seu vox clericus singularem quamdam ἐξοχὴν, ministris ecclesize 
in Novo Testamento non debitam, et cum quodam illorum qui 
ζαϊοὶ dicuntur contemptu conjunctam, indicare videatur, aliter 
censendum esse, res ipsa ostendit. Non equidem puto, id sibi 
voluisse, qui primum hisce vocibus in ecclesia usi sunt ; fierique 
potuit, ut innocenti hoc facerent consilio, nec sacri ordinis viris 
aliam, quam que jure illis tribuitur, vindicare vellent digni- 
tatem: occasionem tamen hinc enatam non diffiteor, qua se- 
quiori eetate nonnulli ad imperium aliquod in reliquos, sacri 
ordinis viris vindicandum, abusi sunt. Horum enim ambitioni 
quum, sub Romanorum pontificum tyrannide, nec modus nec 
finis poneretur, peropportunum illis hocce accidebat discrimen, 
quo clerict, uti vocabantur, velut supra humanam sortem evecti, 
laicos, ceu infra eandem positos, contemnebant, et alto despici- 
ebant supercilio. Et hactenus quidem distinctionem hancce 
inter causas, que imperio potestatique papali incrementum 
dederunt, me non invito referre licebit. Nec tamen hoc ob- 
stabit, quo minus in sano sobrioque sensu in ecclesiis Protestan- 
tium retineatur ; ut ea nihil aliud, quam, quod ex ipso docen- 
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tium munere oritur, discrimen innuatur. Voces istas si quis 
ferre nolit, per me quidem non stabit, quo minus abrogentur, 
ynodo res ipsa secundum divinam institutionem salva maneat.: 
Nec enim super iis magnopere cum quoquam contendendum 
existimo. 

Dum auctor noster in eo est, ut discrimen inter clericos et 
laicos edisserat, ad celeberrimum illud Petri apostoli effatum 
devolvitur, quo presbyteros adhortatur, ‘ ne dominentur cleris,’ 
μήδ᾽ ὡς κατακυριεύαντες τῶν κλήρων Observatque post alios, 
verba hzecce tam bona ecclesiz, quam ipsum populum signi- 
ficare posse. Recte itaque ab illis episcopalis auctoritatis 
defensoribus discedit, qui τῶν κλήρων nomine ordines sacros 
inferiores denotari putant, ut adeo suprema episcoporum 
potestas hic vel maxime stabiliatur. Quod tamen quam ab- 
sonum sit, vel inde intelligitur, quod apostolus statim addit : 
ἀλλὰ τύποι γενόμενοι τοῦ ποιμνίου, ‘sed qui exempla sitis 
gregi. Per τοὺς κλήρους eosdem intelligi, quos τοῦ ποιμνίου 
seu ‘gregis’ nomine designat, oppositionis ratio docet. At 
per ‘gregem’ non clericos inferioris ordinis, sed omnes gene- 
ratim qui ecclesiam constituebant, significari, vel inde mani- 
festum est, quod hisce non minus, quam illis, vitze sanctitate 
ac integritate exemplum preire episcopus debeat, ad quod 
sese componant. Atque consentit hac in re nobiscum erudi- 
tissimus auctor noster, τῶν κλήρων nomine ipsum hic venire 
populum : sed addit, ““ Nihil tamen dicunt amplius” (qui popu- 
lum intelligunt) “quam quod de populo Israelitico legimus, qui 
vocabatur Dei κλῆρος et λαὸς ἔγκληρος, ‘ Dei hereditas’ et 
‘ populus possessionis,’ Deut. ix. 29. iv. 20. Sicut et Judzi 
et Christiani erant in oppositione ‘gentilium ;’ hoc non obstante 
Deus peculiarem in populo suo habebat κλῆρον, qui ipsius sors 
erant et heereditas, et hoc nomine distincti a laicis, hoc est, 
reliqua multitudine.” At vero licet distinctionis hujus origo 
a Judzis peti queat, non eodem tamen modo sensuque eam 
apud Christianos locum invenire antea monuimus. Atque 
hinc reliqua, que clarissimus auctor dicit, facili negotio dijudi-. 
cari possunt. 

Accedimus ad id, quod caput cause est, et de quo vel 
maxime inter episcopalis potestatis propugnatores, et eos qui 
eidem adversantur, disceptari solet, originem episcoporum, et. 
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eorumdem a presbyteris distinctionem ; de qua auctor, (lib. ii. 
cap. 1,) verba facit : ‘Talem,” inquit, ‘distinctionem in ecclesia 
semper fuisse obeervatam liquet ex plerorumque veterum 
scriptorum testimoniis, qui de episcopis, presbyteris, et dia- 
conis, tamquam distinctis in ecclesia gradibus, et de duobus 
quidem posterioribus, ut primo subordinatis, loquuntur. Lu- 
bens fateor statim post apostolorum tempora distinctionem 
hance inter episeopos et presbyteros exortam esse, adeoque 
longe esse antiquissimam. Quum enim .quibusdam in locis 
plures easent presbyteri, ef vero inter hosce ordo aliquis 
observandus esset, non poterat non qui primus inter eos erat, 
ἐξοχὴν quandam pre reliquis obtinere. Quze quidem ἐξοχὴ 
quum sola virtutis, integritatis, sanctitatisque prestantia nitere- 
tur, ut ab imperio et auctoritate potestateque magistratui 
propria quam longissime aberat, ita veneratio queedam equidem, 
minime autem obsequium, vel etiam munerum aut. preesta- 
tionum diversitas, illi ex parte reliquorum presbyterorum re- 
spondebat. Preeterea quum illi quibus ecclesiz salus cure 
cordique erat, perspicerent hance unius presbyteri pree reliquis 
ἐξοχὴν ad concordiam conservandam funestasque evitandas 
dissensiones valere plurimum, eam non adprobarunt solum sed 
commendarunt vehementer, eosque qui ei se opponerent, 
objurgarunt. Nec erat, quod ea in re reprehendi poterat, 
ai intra primos limites substitisset. Hes vero quum migrarent, 
quibus honoris commodorumque suorum potior cura erat, 
quam salutis ecclesize ἢ mirum non est, brevi temporis spatio 
episcopalem auctoritatem tantum cepisse incrementum, ut non 
modo presbyteris multum se superiores esse contenderent, sed 
prestationes quasdam functionesque ita sibi vindicarent, ut 
presbyteris easdem obire fas esse negarent diserte. Jam ad ᾿ 
veterum testimonia quod attinet, ejusmodi distinctionem, quam 
proxima post apostolos tate inter episcopos et presbyteros 
fuisse diximus, omnino confirmant, plura inde non elicias. 
‘ Testimonia Ignatii, ita auctor eruditissimus pergit, ‘ huc 
facientia tam firma sunt atque luculenta, ut nihil unquam 
adversus ea adferri potuerit, nisi quod non sint genuinse anti- 
qui istius auctoris reliquie ; ad quod vero a viris doctis toties 
responsum fuit, ut isti opinioni cum ratione nemo amplius in- 
heerere possit.’ Verissimum utique est Ignatii tam luculenta 
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ease testimonia, ut iis refragari non liceat. Nec hodie quisquam 
harum rerum peritus temere invenietur, qui epistolas istas pro 
spuriis minusque genuinis habeat. Nec tamen aliud quid inde 
condiscas, quam tempore Ignatii jam discrimen aliquod inter 
episcopos et presbyteros obtinuisse, ejusmodi videlicet, quale 
statim post apostolorum tempora, aut forte circa extremam 
illorum setatem, exortum antea docuimus. Atque hoc modo 
reliqua etiam, quze auctor adfert, testimonia recte sese habent. 
. Cum vero ulterius adserit ordinem episcoporum ab apostolis 
institutum ; preter episcopalis potestatis in Anglia propugna- 
tores, (de Romanensibus enim ut quidquam dicam, necesse non 
est) paucos forte secum consentientes habebit. Non tantum 
enim nullum hujus rei in scriptura sacra extat vestigium, sed 
eontra, eosdem plane et episcopos et presbyteros tempore apos- 
tolorum fuisse innuitur. Certe presbyteros etiam episcopos 
dictos ex Act. xx. 17 et 28, condiscimus. idem enim presby- 
teri, quos Epheso ad se arcessivit Paulus, ν. 17, diserte episcopi 
vocantur, v. 28. Sic et cum Paulus jussisset, ut Titus ‘ oppi- 
datim constitueret presbyteros idoneos, qui essent inculpati, 
tamquam dispensatores rerum divinarum, non luxu infames, 
aut contumaces,’ (Tit. i. 5, 6,) statim rationis loco subjicit, quod 
tales deceat esse ‘episcopos.’ Qui pro episcopatus origine divina 
pugnant, simul adserere solent unius urbis unicum tantum esse 
posse episcopum. At Ephesi plures fuisse episcopos itidem ex 
Actor. xx. 17. 28, patet. Nec est, quod excipias, non Ephe- 
sine solum sed aliarum simul Asize urbium episcopos intelligi. 
Bjus enim rei nullum apud Lucam deprehendimus vestigium. 
Accedit, quod et ex Philipp. i. 1, recte colligatur, Philippis 
quoque plures fuisse episcopos, seu, quod perinde est, plures 
presbyteros, qui et episcopi dicti sint, et qui omnes fuerint 
sequales. Quum vero etiam Actor. xx. 17. 28, de episcopis seu 
presbyteris dicatur, quod ‘attendere gregi et pascere ecclesiam 
Christi’ debeant, unum omnium fuisse officium, nec episcopos 
peculiare aliquod pree presbyteris habuisse, inde edocemur. 
Idque confirmat Petrus, quando inquit, ‘ presbyteros obsecro 
ego compresbyter (συμπρεσβύτερος), pascite gregem, qui in 
vobis est,’ 1 Ep.v. 1,2. Ubi quum se συμπρεσβύτερον adpel- 
litet, et tamen episcopos adloquatur, nullum inter presbyteros et 
episcopos eum constituisse discrimen manifestum est. Diserte 
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quoque, quod episcoporum munus est, ‘pascere gregem,’ presby- 
teris tribuit. Atque heec quum ex sacris litteris constent ; tes- 
timonia scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, que episcopatus originem 
ab apostolica derivare institutione videntur, non multum nobis 
facessent negotii: quamquam si paulo accuratius considerentur, 
nec nostre repugnent sententie. ‘Iidem auctores,’ inquit 
Binghamus noster, ‘ ceteris omnibus consentientibus declarant, 
non esse eum’ (episcoporum ordinem) ‘ab hominibus inventum, 
sed initio ab ipsis apostolis ex divina ordinatione constitutum.’ 
Episcoporum ordinem, in se spectatum, non esse ab hominibus 
inventum, sed ab apostolis, quin ipso Christo institutum, . 
lubentes fatemur, idque nos ipsemet condocet apostolus, Eph. 
iv. 11. Sed qusstio est de ejusmodi ordine episcoporum, qui 
a presbyterorum ordine non tantum distinctus, sed eodem etiam 
multum est superior, ita ut munera qudam illi tribuantur, 
quibus presbyteris fungi non licet; quem si secundi tertiive 
seeculi patres apostolicze constitutioni tribuerent, mirum equi- 
dem id non esset, cum jam eo tempore episcopi se supra pres- 
byteros efferre inceperint ; facileque contingere potuerit, ut eam 
quam animo conceperant, episcopi notionem in ecclesia aposto- 
lica se invenisse sibi persuaderent: nec tamen istud ex illorum 
quee proferuntur testimoniis colligas. Provocat auctor ad illud 
Tertulliani: ‘Ordo episcoporum, ad originem recensus, in 
Joannem stabit auctorem,’ (adv. Marcionem, lib. iv. cap. v.) 
Addit: ‘Quocum exacte congruit, quod Clemens Alexandrinus 
de eo’ (Joanne) ‘memoriz prodidit, nimirum quod, quum ex 
insula Patmo Ephesum rediisset, ad finitimas quoque provincias 
se contulerit, ut episcopos constitueret, et homines sibi a divino 
spiritu indicatos in clerum quemdam seu sortem Domini se- 
poneret ;’ in libro, Quis dives salvetur? p. 185. Verum Cle- 
mentem Alexandrinum in hisce verbis nihil aliud dicere video, 
quam, Joannem, cum ex Patmo insula Ephesum rediisset, in 
provinciis finitimis episcopos constituisse. Num tales, qui a 
presbyteris fuerunt distincti, iisque multum superiores? Id 
vero Clemens non dicit ; nec ex verbis ejus hoc colligere possum. 
Alibi equidem, (scilicet Pzedag. lib. iii. cap. xii.) presbyterorum 
episcoporum, et diaconorum ita mentionem facit,.ac si jam 
tempore Joannis ista ordinum distinctio in usu fuerit: quem- 
admodum autem ibidem presbyteros ante episcopos ponit, ita 
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si vel maxime aliquale discrimen, Joannis tempore, inter epis- 
copos et presbyteros existere ccepisse largiamur, nondum 
tamen inde consequi, discrimen hoc apostolica niti constitu- 
tione, ex iis que dicemus constabit. Tertullianus nimirum 
Joanni episcopalis ordinis originem tribuere videtur. Quo 
jure, nescio; nec satis perspicio, quid sibi velit, quum verba 
ejus sint obscuriora. Certe et Paulum jam antea presbyteros, 
quos et episcopos dictos jam docuimus, constituisse Actor. 
xiv. 23, legimus; immo Tito, ut idem in Cretze insulze urbibus 
faceret, mandasse, Tit. i. 5. Idem si et Joannes fecit, nihil 
fecit, quod non et alii fecerunt apostoli ; adeoque non video, 
cur ordinis episcopalis auctor dici debeat. Aliter si hoc intel- 
ligat Tertullianus, et de ordine episcoporum ab ordine presby- 
terorum distincto loquatur, primum quidem, an ejus hic unice 
standum sit auctoritate, merito quis dubitaverit. Quod si 
tamen quis concedat, quod supra etiam significavimus, forte 
circa finem evi apostolici, vivente adhuc Joanne, discrimen 
aliquod inter episcopos et presbyteros, usu et consuetudine in- 
valuisse, istudque institutum, utpote ad ecclesiarum commodum 
comparatum, calculo suo adprobasse Joannem; porroque con- 
tendat, hoc sensu Tertullianum episcopatus originem ad Joan- 
nem retulisse ; non magnopere repugnabimus, quum rursus inde 
non sequatur episcopalem ordinem, eo sensu intellectum, ex 
apostolica constitutione originem suam accepisse. Dudum 
enim antea ejusmodi ecclesie regimen, in quo nulla episcopo- 
rum pre presbyteris fuit ἐξοχὴ, obtinuit ; quodve usu et con- 
suetudine introductum calculo suo adprobavit Joannes, id 
minime ipsemet apostolica auctoritate instituisse dici potest. 
Quum ea, que auctor subjicit, et ex adlatis istis testimoniis 
concludit, ex dictis dijudicari queant, de Irenzeo tantum que- 
dam observabimus. ‘ Jrenzeus,’ inquit, ‘in eandem sententiam 
mentem suam declarat, apostolorum tempore tam episcopos 
quam presbyteros fuisse in ecclesia. Conventum enim in 
Mileto dicit episcopis constitisse et presbyteris, qui ab Epheso 
et a reliquis proximis civitatibus Asize eo coiissent,’ lib. iii. 
cap. xiv. Verum quum Irenzeus ibi ad ea respiciat, que Lucas 
Actor. xx. 17, seqq. refert, dispiciendum, utrum, que dicit, 
cum narratione sacri scriptoris consentiant, an minus? Si 
consentire dicas, admittas quoque necesse est, eum vocibus. 
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‘episcopis’ et ‘ presbyteris’ συνονυμικῶς usum ; quum Lucam’ 
eas ita usurpasse longe sit manifestissimum. Si non consentiat, 
cui magis credendum, Luc, an Irenseo? Atque sic quidem 
in 00 quoque errat, quod episcopos et presbyteros non modo 
ab Epheso, sed a reliquis proximis civitatibus, Miletum convo~ 
eatos dicit : quod apud Lucam non extat; quippe qui tantum 
presbyterorum, quos Epheso Miletum arcessiverit Paulus, 
meminit. Comprobari autem hoc Irenzei exemplo potest, quod 
antea observavimus, veteris ecclesie doctores haud raro, quam 
ipsimet animo conceperant episcoporum imaginem, horumque 
a presbyteris distinctionem, incaute admodum vo apostolico 
tribuisse, licet inde tam procul nondum remota esset, quam 
sequenti factum est tempore. De Irenseo hee equidem porro 
auctor doctissimus subjicit: ‘Favens igitur huic hypothesi, 
episcoporum successionem eorumque originem ubique ab apo- 
stolis deducit. Ut quando Hyginum nonum locum episcopa- 
tus per successionem ab apostolis habuisse dieit. Et alio loco, 
exhibens nobis accuratum catalogum duodecim episcoporum 
Romanorum, qui usque ad ipsius setatem successive isti sedi 
preefuerunt, de Lino eorum omnium primo, dicit eam ab ipsis 
apostolis, ecclesia primum fundata, episcopum esse ordina- 
tum ; et de eorum postremo Eleutherio, eum duodecimo loco 
episcopatum ab apostolis habuisse.’ Exhibet deinceps sect. iv. 
p- 60, seqq. ‘indicem seu catalogum episcoporum primum ab 
apostolis ordinatorum.” Sed nec heecce nostram evertere aut 
labefactare possunt sententiam. Quum enim concedamus, immo 
lubentes profiteamur, a Paulo aliisque apostolis hinc inde pres- 
byteros in ecclesiis a se plantatis constitutos fuisse ; et vero, 
aut circa finem eevi apostolici, aut statim post illud, primo 
preecipuoque presbyterorum, ubi plures erant, nomen episcopi, 
quod omnibus antea commune fuit, κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν heeserit ; nihil 
obstat, quo minus in quibusdam ecclesiis successio episcopo- 
rum ab uno quodam, ab ipsis apostolis constituto, repetatur. 
De ipsa primorum, qui Rome fuisse dicuntur, episcoporum 
suecessione multa adhuc disputari solent, quee hujus loci non 
sunt. 

Quee auctor noster doctissimus, libri secundi capite secundo, 
de diversis honorum titulis, quibus in primitiva ecclesia episcopi 
ornati fuerint, disserit, prorsus egregia sunt, rebusque obscu- 
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rioribus lucem adfundunt. Quum docuisset, veterumque testi- 
moniis comprobasset, omnes episcopos primum vocatos ‘ apo- 
stolos,’ deinde ‘ apostolorum successores ;’ recte inde concludit 
probatque unamquamque episcopi sedem apostolic sedis 
nomine venisse ; fallique adeo magnopere, qui hancce adpella- 
tionem soli episcopo Romano vindicare adnitantur. Offendere 
quemquam posset, quod olim episcopi etiam ‘ principes populi,’ 
itemque ‘principes ecclesis,’ ἄρχοντες ἐκκλησιῶν, adpellati 
sint. Nec tamen puto, eos qui istis nominibus usi sunt, 
imperium aliquod aut potestatem civilem iis tribuere voluisse, 
quippe quam ab apostolorum, et qui in eorum locum successuri 
easent, munere longissime abesse, ipse Servator voluit. Nimia 
episcoporum veneratio ejusmodi voces quibusdam extorsit, 
quee tamen ut ad alendam ac fovendam episcoporum ambitio- 
nem Plurimum valebant, ita non negaverim, eas reliquis causis 
accessisse, que effecerunt ut ex episcopis imperantes rerum- 
que Domini, fierent. Quemlibet episcopum olim ‘ papam,’ 
sive ‘patrem’ dictum, notum est. Nicephorus equidem fiden- 
ter adserit, Cyrillum Alexandrinum primum istius regionis 
episcopum fuisse, cui honor iste obtigerit, ut ‘papa’ salutare- 
tur; et quidem ideo, quod Celestini papee seu Romani ponti- 
ficis in concilio Ephesino fuerit legatus. Scriptores vero 
Arabici Homaidius et Abubacrus Habbasides aliter sentiunt, 
idque nominis patriarche Alexandrino primum datum, et 
postea Romam delatum esse, contendunt; hoc ipso signifi- 
cantes, Romanos pontifices adpellationis hujus privilegium per- 
peram sibi solis vindicare. Sed auctor noster luculenter 
demonstrat non uni alicui episcopo aut patriarchz hocce 
nomen olim fuisse tributum, quin potius communem omnium 
fuisse adpellationem ; quippe qui ‘ecclesize patres’ itemque 
‘patres clericorum’ dicti sint; ‘papam”’ autem nihil aliud 
significare, quam ‘patrem.’ Immo Tertullianum (in libro de 
Pudicitia, cap. xiii.) de episcopo quodam, pcenitentes recipiente, 
loquentem, eum ‘benedictum papam’ adpellitare. Ejusdem Ὁ 
generis est, quod itidem preclare docet, non solis episcopis 
Romanis, sed et aliis quandoque ‘ patris patrum,’ et ‘ episcopi 
episcoporum’ nomen datum. Unde rursus maximopere fallun- 
tur Romanenses, quando, in ejusmodi adpellationibus singulare 
causee suze se invenisse presidium, sibi persuadent. Immo et 
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hoc addit auctor, atque luculenter evincit, omnes episcopos 
olim vicarios Christi nuncupatos esse: ‘ Qu adpellatio,’ 
inquit, ‘non minori eis jure competebat, quam illis qui, poste- 
rioribus temporibus, eam sibi solis vindicare ausi sunt.’ Quo 
ipso iterum Romanensibus argumentum eripitur, quo ad tuen+ 
dam pontificis sui supremam potestatem uti, illis solemne est. 
Ultimo denique loco observat, episcopos etiam ‘ angelos eccle- 
size’ dictos, et hinc verbis apostoli, 1 Cor. xi. 10, de quibus 
acriter viri docti inter se disputant, lucem adfundit. 

Atque hzec eum in finem a nobis adlata sunt, ut preestan- 
tiam operis hujus omnes inde intelligerent ; et licet eruditissi- 
mus auctor aliquando ecclesize suze placita sequatur, hzec tamen 
- non obstare, quo minus plurima inde ad omnes qui illud lege- 
rint, redundare queant cominoda. Id certum positumque 
extra controversiam, nullum in hoc genere extare scriptum, 
quo integra velut totius antiquitatis ecclesiasticee imago exhi- 
beatur, quod cum hocce comparari, multo minus eidem pree- 
ferri queat. Hine et nullus plane dubito, quin vir ille clarissi- 
mus, qui in Latinum sermonem ex Anglicano illud transtulit, 
omnibus qui hasce litteras recte estimare didicerunt, rem 
fecerit longe gratissimam. TEoque majori laude dignus ‘est, 
quo exquisitiorem adhibuit diligentiam, ut mentem sententiam- 
que adcurate non minus, quam perspicue et eleganter, expri- 
meret. Immo ne quid deesset, quod librum huncce omnium 
usibus aptum redderet, testimonia patrum ab auctore laudata 
ipsemet evoluit, et ut summa fide exhiberentur, omnem navavit 
operam. Plura non addo, quum ipsa operis hujus lectio, quid 
ex eo sperandum aut exspectandum sit, quemlibet omnium 
optime condocere queat. Scribebam Jenz die 11 Febr. 1724. 


Joan. Franciscus BuppeEvs, 
Theol. Ὁ. et P. P. O. 
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‘HIS LATIN VERSION OF BINGHAM’S ORIGINES. 


Quawnpo ipse celeberrimus harum Originum sive Antiquitatum 
Ecclesiasticarum, quarum libri duo priores, in Latinum sermo- 
nem a me translati, nunc in publicum prodeunt, auctor de tota 
instituti sui ratione lectorem, quantum satis est, monuit; Ve- 
nerandus etiam Theologus Jenensis, D. D. Jo. Franc. Buddeus, 
in preefatione sua, in laudem et commendationem hujus operis, 
multa preeclare et vere dixit; non est, quod aliqua hujusce- 
modi monitionum accessio a me expectetur. Pauca tamen 
habeo, quee ad hance Latinam editionem preecipue attinent, non 
omnino preetermittenda. 

Primum quidem de libri versione benevolo lectori adseveran- 
dum duxi, me in ea adornanda id egisse fideliter, ut verbis 
auctoris mei non tantum alienum sensum ne darem, sed ut ea 
etiam perspicue et plane redderem. Quod an ubique satis 
feliciter et ex sententia a me prestitum sit, alii utriusque 
linguze callentes judicabunt. Qui si cubi me aberrasse depre- 
hendent (neque enim, ut cum auctore loquar, mihi adeo Suffe- 
nus sum, ut hoc a me alienum putem); veniam mihi eo con- 
fidentius promitto, quod Belgicee versionis auctor, ipsa natione 
et lingua Anglus, et idoneus alioquin popularis sui interpres, 
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heic ibi errasse* mihi observatus est. Taceo, quod semel 
atque iterum qudam omissa” esse viderim. Liatinitatis 
studiosus quidem, sed non superstitiose tenax fui. Christianis 
enim, quorum in ritus et consuetudines commentatus est 
auctor noster, nomina et res multz peculiares atque proprize 
sunt, auctoribus, ut vocantur, classicis ignotee, que idcirco 
horum vocabulis et phrasibus non semper perspicue satis reddi 
possunt. Malui igitur nonnunquam minus Latine quam 
minus significanter loqui. 

Deinde de testimoniis, ab auctore ailegats: nonnihil dicere 
visum est. Clarissimus videlicet Binghamus ad calcem cujus- 
que paginge bene multa auctorum loca notavit, quibus relationes 
suas superstruxit. Ex his quidem nonnulla, presertim ea, 
quee ex patribus et auctoribus Latinis citavit, lectoris conspec- 
tui plene interdum, ut plurimum autem carptim descripta, 
exhibuit. Pleraque vero nominavit tantum, ab ipso lectore 
evolvenda. Qua de re, ubi ad translationem jam adgressus 
eram, me quidam monuerunt, sibi non utile tantum sed neces- 
sarium etiam videri, ut omnia testimonia integre exscriberen- 
tur. Paucissimis enim datum esse, ut tot libros evolverent, 
in eorumque allegatis locis probationes quererent examina- 
rentque, adeoque lectorem non posse non manere dubium, an 
ea, quee auctor proponat, indicatis testimoniis satis sint con- 
firmata. Que quum ita omnino sese habere persuasus essem, 
eorum consilio me sequuturum recepi. Itaque ingressus sum 
viam primo quidem intuitu facilem et planam, quam vero in 
progressu satis difficilem et salebrosam esse cognovi. Primum 
enim non multo post auctores quidam mihi deesse cceperunt. 
Inveni equidem in officina Orphanotrophei nostri libraria in- 
signem librorum etiam compactorum copiam, ab eo, qui huic 
officinze divino nutu inde a primis ejus initiis preeest, magna atque 


8 Vide e. g. lib. ii. c. xi. sect. iii. ubi verba, ‘For in Afric at the time of the 
Collation of Carthage, &c. ita contra sensum reddidit: Want als in Africa 
het Bisdom van Carthago stond begeeven te worden. 

b Vide lib. ii. 6. iii. sect. v. ubi μεθα, ‘which was always performed. by a 
synod of bishops,’ non vertit. Item lib. ii. 6. x. sect. ii. omissa sunt, ‘ For 
strangers, who were unknown to the people, were not reckoned qualified by the 
canons.’ Lib. ii. 6. xv. sect. i. desunt heec: ‘ And from this he had the name 
of Intercessor and Interventor.’ Lemmata paragraphorum seepissime (culpa, 
reor, typothetarum) absunt. 
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laudanda industria per multos annos collectam, ex qua plurimos 
eosque utilissimos ac rarissimos depromere mihi licuit. Non 
paucos tamen ad hunc laborem mihi omnino necessarios in ea 
desiderari, animadverti. Horum ergo nonnullos partim e publi- 
cis, quee heic aperiuntur, (inter quas ipsa dicti Orphanotrophei, a 
memorata officina libraria seu bibliopolio diversa, referenda est,) 
partim privatis bibliothecis, conquisivi et accepi mutuo. Quos- 
dam vero, cum primis Anglicanos, reperiri nusquam potui. 
Deinde in evolvendis istis libris non exigua difficultas seepe 
mihi subnata fuit. Editiones, quas ad manus habui, ab iis, 
quibus usus fuerat auctor, plerumque fuerunt diverse, ideoque 
allegata loca iis, quas indicavit, paginis non inveni. Preeterea 
allegationes (quod viri celeberrimi pace dixerim) non raro vagas 
atque erroneas deprehendi. Vagas quidem, dum librum ali- 
quem longiorem (exempli gratia Justini M. et Athanasii Apo- 
logias, Nazianzeni Orationes, Chrysostomi Homilias, Hieronymi 
Epistolas, Conciliorum Actiones, &c.) sine ullo sectionis et 
paginee indicio citavit. Erroneas autem, dum eo loco, ad 
quem provocavit, nihil eorum, quse dixit, exstare vidi. Hine 
vel unius vocabuli gratia longam seepenumero orationem, apo- 
logiam, epistolam aut aliud scripti genus legere atque iterum 
legere necesse habui. Quod si post aliquot horas continuas 
tandem inveni, quod quesivi; editionis mez librum, sectionem, 
paginam et id genus indices alios adscripsi, auctoris indicibus 
vel una additis, vel, si aperte falsi fuerunt, omissis : sin autem 
in investigando operam et oleum, quod aiunt, perdidi; paucis 
verbis, ut plurimum vero apposito hoc signo +, id ipsum indi- 
cavi. 

In ipsis autem transcribendis testimoniis ita versatus sum, 
ut, si illa e Greecis patribus et auctoribus fuerunt petenda, ipsa 
illorum verba Greeca ponerem, Latinamque eorum versionem, 
in gratiam linguse Greecee expertium, simul adderem : nisi hzec 
in ipso auctoris sermone jam exstaret. Tlle enim sepissime 
auctorum suorum verba, Anglice quidem reddita, suis inter- 
miscuit, quee ego inibi lingua Latina, versioni mese consentanea, 
exhibeo. Latinorum autem verba ibidem vel in adnotationibus 
Latine sisti oportuisse, per se patet. Non ingratum autem 
lectori futurum puto, quod nonnunquam loca paullo longiora 
descripsi, ubi nervum probandi, cui intentus auctor fuit, seepe 
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duobus tribusve verbis indicari potuisse quis existimaverit. 
Etsi enim ipse auctor multa testimonia hoc modo excerpsit 
(quod a scopo ipsius haud alienum fuit, quando lectori Angli- 
cano vulgari potissimum se scripsisse profitetur); mihi tamen 
testimonia in contextu et cohzerentia sermonis ob oculos ponere 
placuit, quod lectorem de eorum sensu et probandi virtute alias 
ex vero judicare non posse credidi. Quod si quem locum nimis 
longum esse vidi, satius omnino duxi in sola allegatione ac- 
quiescere, quam, aliquot chartz latera complendo, libri .molem 
illiusque simul sumtus atque pretium adaugere. 

Hee sunt, quee de hac primi voluminis editione monere 
volui. De reliquorum voluminum versione nihil certi promitto, 
ne divine Providentiz, a qua res mortalium pendent, temere 
antevertere velle videar. Quod si Deus longiorem hujus lucig 
usuram, vires animi et corporis, necessarium etiam otium con- 
cesserit, et si has hujus operis primitias publico gratas esse 
intellexero, fieri potest, ut conscientibus et approbantibus ‘iis, 
quorum consilio hunc laborem suscepi, in incepto pergam. 

Quod reliquum est, benevolum lectorem adhuc rogo, ut si 
qua errata typographica observaverit, ea ipse emendet. In 
parando enim exemplari ad finem usque occupato aliisque 
negotiis districto mihi non licuit ea investigare et colligere. 

Deo autem Optimo Maximo pro auxilio mihi preestito gratias 
ex animo ago; ipsumque oro, ut hanc qualemcumque operam 
meam infructuosam esse ne patiatur. Scripsi Glauchz ad Halas 
Magdeburgicas, Nonis Martiis 1724. 


Jo. Henr. Griscnovius. 
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TO 
THE SECOND VOLUME 
oF 


HIS VERSION OF BINGHAM’S ORIGINES. 


LECTORI BENEVOLO S. 


Quo anno superiore libros duos priores Originum sive Anti- 
quitatum Ecclesiasticarum Josephi Binghami Latine redditos, 
unoque volumine comprehensos, in lucem publicam edidi; de 
reliquorum quidem voluminum subsequutura versione nihil 
certi pollicitus sum; quibusdam tamen conditionibus in incepto 
me perrecturum declaravi. 

Quemadmodum igitur, quod ad istarum conditionum ultimam 
attinet, non multo post tum privatis non nullorum epistolis ac 
sermonibus, tum publicis aliorum scriptis, intellexi, laborem 
istum meum non inutilem haberi; ita, quando Deus O. M. 
priores etiam mihi clementissime indulsit, Junio mense exeunte 
pedem ulterius promovi, et mediocre aliquod spatium, quantum 
per ordinarias occupationes licuit, huc usque emensus sum. 
Quatuor nimirum sequentes libros, tertium, quartum, quintum 
et sextum, absolvi, quos hoc secundo volumine nunc in vulgus 
exire jubeo: 

Quo modo in hac elaboratione versatus sim, nihil attinet 
heie exponere, quia eamdem, quam in primo volumine inii, 
viam sum prosequutus: qua de re in premissa isti volumini 
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preefatione, quantum necesse fuit, dixi, adeoque benevolum 
lectorem eo remitto. 

Indicem ex virorum doctorum desiderio, qui de primo volu- 
mine id publice monuerunt, in hosce priores sex libros subjun- 
gere, animus mihi initio fuit; sed re magis deliberata mutavi 
consilium, satius esse ratus, ad totius operis finem hune ipsum 
reservare: ubi lectori hac in re, Deo bene juvante, cumula- 
tissime satisfiet. Interim in generaliore cujusque voluminis 
conspectu preecipuas materias, quisquis quzerere volet, reperire 
facile poterit. 

Supersunt adhuc libri septemdecim : viginti enim tres de hoc 
argumento auctor conscripsit, eosque decem voluminibus divul- 
gavit. Quorum ultimum quum anno 1722 edidisset, proxime 
insequuto 1723,* diem suum obiit. 

In hujus celeberrimi viri e vita excessum in novis Londinen- 
sibus inscriptio queedam publicata, et ab honoratissimo quodam 
amico inde excerpta, atque, ubi primum volumen modo prodi- 
erat, Londino ad me missa fuit : quam si nunc etsi paullo serius 
cum benevolo lectore communicavero, rem non ingratam ipsi 
me facturum confido. Ita vero se habet : 


Obstupesce, Viator ! 
Venerandi Cineres heic sunt reconditi 
Josephi Binghami, M.A. 
Collegii Universalis apud Oxonienses 
Quondam Socii ; 
Cujus multiplicem si spectes Doctrinam, 
Si exactam veteris Discipline 
Et consuetudinum Ecclesiasticarum notitiam, 
Quam multis scriptis prodidit, 
Cyprianica Etate vel etiam Ignatiana 
Vixisse agnoscas, 
Nisi quod non esset Episcopus. 
At vee seeculo meritorum immemori, 
Ingrato, 
Quum, qui Patriarchatum in Ecclesia meruit, 
Non nisi Havanti in Agro Hantoniensi 
Ὁ Parochus obiit. 


® Quo mense et die mortuus sit, resciscere nondum potui. Aiunt auctumno 
inclinato in hiemem id factum esse. 

Ὁ Cl. Binghamus primum Rector of Headborn- Worthy, near Winchester, et 
postea inde Havantum translatus, ‘Rector of Havant’ sese nominavit, quo ipso 
non ludo litterario (uti quidem ista appellatio in nostris oris eum sensum sup- 
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Quod reliquum est, operam me daturum, recipio, ut (ἐὰν ὁ 
Κύριος θελήσῃ, καὶ ζήσωμεν) tertium volumen hoc secundo paullo 
amplius vertente anno appareat, et reliqua septem suo quodque 
tempore consequantur. Scripsi Glauchz ad Halas Magde- 
burgicas 8 Kal. Mart. 1725. 


Jo. H. Griscnovivus. 


peditat) sed ecclesise utriusque loci preefuisse intelligendus est. In Anglia 
enim, quemadmodum interprete eodem amico didici, inter ecclesis alicujus 
ministros is Rector dicitur, qui primus et ordinarius animarum pastor est, et 
die dominica solemniorem ad populum concionem recitat, si quidem simul 
majores recipiat decimas. Quas si non ille primarius pastor, sed vel patronus 
ecclesize vel ecclesia ipsa colligat, tum non Rector, sed lingua patria Curate 
nuncupatur: licet easdem alioquin, quas Rector, functiones obeat. Eamdem 
appellationem postea in Henrici Spelmanni Glossario Archaiologico, Londini, 
anno 1687 edito, inveni, ubi p. 480 b. heec leguntur: ‘ Rector Ecclesise] Lind. 
De Abbate dictum. Chart. Alaman. 43. “ Sacro-sancta ecclesia S. Galluni, qui 
(leg. que) est constructa in pago Durgania, ubi ipsus in corpore requiescit, et 
Joannes Abbas ad preesens Rector Ecclesize esse videtur.” ? Huc spectant etiam, 
que Henricus Ludolphus Benthemus habet in libro suo Germanico de ecclesiarum 
et scholarum Anglicanarum statu, p. 218. n.7. Nun folgen, inquiens, die Rural- 
deans, vor diesem Archipresbyteri genennet .. .dierauf kommen die priester eines 
teden Kirchspiels, welche von ihnen gemeiniglich Rectors oder auch Vicars genennet 
werden. Confer sis etiam ibid. p. 509, 510, 511, 512. ubi in constitutionibus 
ecclesize Anglicanse, quas auctor lingua Latina exhibet, frequens ‘ Rectorum’ 
mentio fit. Quee quum ita sint, non dubitavi, ad indicandum Binghami nostri 
munus, appellationem Rectoris, addito vocabulo ‘ ecclesie,’ in fronte hujus 
Latin editionis adhibere: quum alias ecclesiaram nostrarum stilo pastorem 
primarium, vel simpliciter pastorem, dicere ipsum potuissem. 
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OF 


HIS VERSION OF BINGHAM’S ORIGINES. 


LECTORI BENEVOLO S. 


Uxtimvum Originum sive Antiquitatum EKcclesiasticarum Jo- 
sephi Binghami volumen lingua Latina jam edo, simulque fidem 
meam libero, quam in secundi voluminis prefatione dedi. 
Monuerant videlicet viri quidam docti, quum primum volumen 
exiisset, addendum fuisse indicem: quibus ego tum respondi, 
sub finem totius operis desiderio ipsorum me, Deo bene juvante, 
cumulatissime satis esse facturum. Id nunc demum me preesti- 
tisse perspicient. Triplicem enim sub calcem libri vicesimi tertii, 
qui in hoc volumine eontinetur, indicem exhibeo, unum rerum, 
alterum auctorum, tertium conciliorum. 

Ipse quidem clarissimus auctor noster tres indices operi suo 
subjunxit: enimvero preeterquam quod index rerum in hac 
Latina editione multo locupletior, quam in Anglicana, facta est, 
secundus et tertius posteriores duos Binghamianos longissime 
superant, vel alia potius- apparent forma. Quamquam enim 
vir doctissimus auctorum,- quibus usus -est, non nomina 
solum, (sicut alias plerumque fieri solet) sed editiones etiam 
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indicavit ; locum tamen, ubi hune istum in opere.suo adlegarit, 
adscripsit nullum. Eamdem rationem sequutus est in indice - 
conciliorum, quippe in quo preeter nomina, numerum canonum 
et annum, ad quem unumquodque celebratum fuit, nihil habet: 
In hac autem Latina editione singulis patribus, auctoribus et 
conciliis paginas, ubi locus quidam vel canon citatus est, adno- 
tavi: ita quidem, ut, si plures alicujus scriptoris libri adlegati 
fuerint, ad evitandam in evolvendis adlegationibus confusionem 
et tedium, distincte eos posuerim. Quam rem multis lectoribus 
gratam me fecisse persuasus sum. Quum enim in hasce Ori- 
gines ingens notabilium sententiarum farrago ex omnis generis. 
scriptoribus congesta sit, talis index, qui, ubicumque ex hoc 
illove auctore auctorisque libro hic ille locus. adlegatus. sit, 
plane indicat, illis mirifice prodesse potest, qui de simili vel 
cognato argumento commentantur, auctores vero quoslibet, 
quibus opus eis est, nancisci nequeunt. Quod ipsum et mihi 
in hac adornanda versione seepius usu venit. Quando scilicet 
auctor noster de quadam materia ad scriptoris alicujus testi- 
monium provocavit, neque vero illud interposuit ; tum ego, pro 
instituti mei ratione, illud exscribere cupiens, si ipsius libri 
compos fieri non potui, quzesivi vel in Albertino, vel Chamierio, 
vel alio quopiam auctore; et beneficio istiusmodi indicum haud 
raro eum ipsum locum non sine gaudio reperi, quam Binghamus 
- innuit. 
Preeterea in gratiam eorum, quibus Latinam hanc editionem 
cum Anglicana conferendi copia est, hoc quoque de indice auc- 
torum Binghamiano monendum duxi, viginti circiter scriptores,* 
partim alios scriptorum adlegatorum libros,” ibi legi, quos, 
quantumvis diligentissime quzesitos, nuspiam in ipsis voluminibus 
adlegatos deprehenderim, adeoque in hujus editionis indice 
᾿ omiserim ; contra ea, non paucos omissos esse,° quos in colli- 


a Ex. gr. Joannem Baleum, Martinum Chemnitium, Franciscum Halloix, 
Jeannem Phocam, Joan. Mariam Thomasium, ete. 
. b Ut Henr. Dodwell. de jure laicorum sacerdotali contra Hugonem Grotium : 
_ Christ. Korthold. de variis Scripturee Editionibus : Jacob. Usser. de Successione 
᾿ς Eccleaize, ete. 
~ "© Constitutiones Apostolorum’: Petri Lambecii Comment..de Bibl. Vindobo- 
* nensi: Joannis Garnerii librum diurnum Romanorum pontificum, etc. Ξ 
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gendis adlegationibus occupatus observarim, et heic interposu- 
erim. Quod de indice etiam conciliorum notatum volo. ἡ 

Ceterum uti auctor noster, sub operis sui finem, gratum ani- 
mum adversus eos, a quibus se adjutum esse intellexit, decla- 
ravit publice ; ita et meas partes esse arbitror, idem ut faciam. 

Gratias itaque ago iis, qui vel publice¢ vel privatim laborem 
meum approbarunt, meque, ut in incepto pergerem, cohortati 
sunt. Plurimum autem illis me debere profiteor, qui ex 
bibliothecis propriis,* vel alienis, quibus preefecti sunt,‘ libros 
mihi suppeditarunt, vel integra loca excerpta mecum communi- 
carunt.£ Pro qua insigni liberalitate et humanitate ipsis omnia 
officia, quee quidem a me proficisci possunt, promitto. 

Non minus autem cum auctore nostro Deum immortalem 


4 Post Ὁ. Joannem Franciscum Buddeum, (cujus mortem, de qua his ipsis 
diebus nuntius huc adlatus est, cum bonis omnibus, ecclesise evangelicee caussa, 
doleo) in preefatione volumini primo preemissa, mihi innotuerunt clarissimi auc- 
tores novorum litterariorum, que inscribuntur: Auserlesene theologische biblio- 
thee, oder, Griindliche Nachrichten von denen neuesten und besten theologiechen 
Biichern; et: Neue Zeitungen von gelehrten Sachen. 

e Ex nostree academise doctoribus, honoris caussa nomino Nicolaum Hiero- 
nymum Gundlingium, ἢ. t. Pro-Rectorem Magnificum, (quem per aliquot heb- 
domades graviter segrotantem Deus respiciat propitius, et in commoda utilita- 
temque academize convalescere, si velit, jubeat !) Paulum Antonium, Joannem 
Henricum Michaelem, et Justum Henningium Boehmerum. Ex Lipsiensibus, 
Joannem Burcardum Menckenium. 

f Horum in numero sunt, Christianus Benedictus. Michaelis, P. P. O. cui 
academis Fridericianze ; D. Joannes Fridericus Bieckius, et D. Joannes Geor- 
gius Franckius JCti, quorum huic post istum ecclesise Mariane ; Joannes Hen- 
ricus Callenbergius, P. P. cul orphanatrophei; Hieronyraus Freyerus, peodagogii 
regii inspector, cui istius scholee bibliotheca commissa est: et, qui hoc nomine 
primum laudandus erat, Henricus Julius Elers, bibliopola quondam orphano- 
trophei solertissimus, superiore anno, mense Sept. beate defunctus; cujus ὁ 
penu plerosque selectiores et pretiosiores libros, 6. g. Acta Sanctorum ; Cessaris 
Baronii Annales ; Bibliothecas Patrum; Scriptores Byzantinos; Philippi Labbei 
tomos Conciliorum, et Patres Greecos et Latinos tantum,;non universos depro- 
mere mihi licuit. Nec preetereundus est, qui illius in locum successit, Henricus 
Zopfius. 

8 Id iterum iterumque fecerunt Guelpherbyti, Petrus Schillingius, Serenissimo 
Duci Brunsvicensium et Luneburgensium, Augusto Gulielmo, a concionibus 
aulicis, ex bibliotheca ista celeberrima ducali!: Goth, Joannes Fridericus 
Heusingerus, illustris gymnasii Sub-Con-Rector, ex Ducali et Vockerodtiana : 
et Lipsie, G. Keyselitius, M.A. et catecheta ad wedem Ὁ, Petri, 6 publicis pri- 
vatisque. 
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laudo et concelebro, quod et mihi hoc dedit clementissime, ut 
hanc Lating versionis telam, ante hos sex annos exorsam, etsi 
aliquando morbo acutissimo interruptam, salvus et incolumis 
deduxerim. Faxit ipse, qua est bonitate, ut multa ex hoc, utut 
in se exiguo, labore in rem Christianam pariter ac litterariam 
redundent emolumenta, et heec ipsa cedant in sanctissimi 
nominis sui gloriam laudemque sempiternam! Glauchz ad 
Halas Magdeburgicas, 3 kal. Decembr. 1729. 


Jo. Henz. Griscuovivus, 
Osterodanus Halberstadiensis. 


GRISCHOVIUS’ PREFACE 


ΤῸ HIS 
TRANSLATION OF SOME SUPPLEMENTAL PIECES, 


WHICH FIRST APPEARED IN THE FOLIO-EDITION OF BINGHAM’S WORKS. 


LECTURIS SAIUTEM. 


Post Origines Ecclesiasticas Josephi Binghami, quarum volu- 
men decimum et ultimum ante hos octo annos et menses 
quatuor edidi, jam nova scriptorum ejusdem celeberrimi viri 
collectio in lucem prodit. - 

Diverso tempore et occasione he scripta olim ab auctore 
edita sunt separatim, deinde autem post obitum illius cum Ori- 
ginibus junctim excusa apparuerunt. Dissertationes quatuor 
sunt, Sermo unus. Tres ex istis in Originibus passim citantur; 
atque inde mihi, in interpretatione illarum occupato, de nomine 
et argumento innotuerunt. Postea ubi, procurante Orphano- 
trophei nostri bibliopola, novam istam editionem ex Anglia 
apportatam accepi, opportunitatem nactus sum hec illis sub- 
juncta opuscula perlustrandi penitusque pernoscendi. 

Quo facto de tribus prioribus dissertationibus sic existimavi, 
non utile tantum fore sed necesse etiam esse, in gratiam eorum, 
qui Origines possident, latinitate eas donari: quod ad queedam 
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non parvi momenti capita, in primis illa de baptismis laicorum 
et hzreticorum, eorumque pretio ac valore; de Ordinationibus 
item hzereticorum, uberius explicanda conscriptas esse cogno- 
veram.® — 

De quarta dissertatione, quum esset ab argumento priorum 
et ipsarum Originum diversa, dubium mihi aliquamdiu fuit, 
quid statuerem. Rationibus autem ab utraque parte diligentius 
perpensis, pervicit ea cogitatio, quee interpretationem suadebat : 
cujus rei etiam 608, quibps illam; aperui, ‘inveni approbatores ; 
nec dubito, quin emtores et lectores plerique, si non universi, 
idem hoc institutum sint comprobaturi. 

Quamvis enim ad Origines Ecclesiasticas, ut dixi, proprie 
referri nequeat he commentatio; ejusmodi tamen est, ut 
theologise, in primis elencticze, cultoribus valde prodesse possit. 
Nam controversias, quz inter sic dictos Episcopales ab una, et 
Presbyterianos ab altera parte in hodiernum usque diem agi- 
tantur, et quas omnino expedit perspectas habere, patefacit et 
illustrat, vindiciasque ecclesize Anglicanze adversus preecipuas 
dissentientium objectiones complectitur. 

Dantur quidem, fateor, libri satis multi, qui de istis contro- 
versiis tractant, plerique autem lingua Anglica, quam intelligere 
non omnibus datum est, evulgati sunt; et qui Latini exierunt, 
in nostris oris rariores sunt, et cariores quam ut a quovis, ista- 
rum rerum cupido, possint comparari. Accedit, quod auctor 
peculiarem abalienatos Anglos convincendi et ad ecclesize suse 
communionem reducendi inierit rationem, a nullo antea initam: 
quemadmodum ipse in epistola dedicatoria et preefatione 
Excipit hanc dissertationem unus quidam sermo, quem, 
quum illam interpretatus essem, vel ideo addendum duxi, ut 
opera auctoris plena et integra exhiberem. Brevis quidem est, 
at argumenti preestantia: maxime commendabilis. Agit enim 
de misericordia, qua in peccatores ad frugem redeuntes utitur 


® Quod ipsum de prima dissertatione Cl. Auctor in proxime sequenti prefa- 
tione claris verbis indicat : de duabus posterioribus ex ipso utriusque argumenito, 
magis quidem polemice vel potius apologetice tractato, liquet. 

b Tempore fuit ‘sine dubio omnium prima et ante ipsas Origines jam sub 
superioris fortassis seeculi exitum aut certe sub hujus initium edita: quod ex 
conclusione, ubi Gallos exules in Anglia compellat, colligi posse videtur. 
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Summum Numen: quam doctrinam consolationis plenissimam, 
licet aliunde jam cognitam et ipso fortassis usu perceptam, in 
fine horum operum recognovisse neminem reor peenitebit. 

Plura in horum scriptorum commendationem non addo. 
Quando enim auctor in Originibus suis incredibilem variarum 
rerum scientiam magnumque judicium prodidit, et summam 
inde famam atque existimationem in orbe literato, ipsis etiam 
adversariis ejus fatentibus,° consequutus est ; unusquisque con- 
jectura ante, quam ad ipsam lectionem accedat, facile poterit 
prospicere, quales hasce commentationes offensurus sit, ab 
homine tam docto et in primis erudito elucubratas. 

De opera, quam ego ad interpretandas illas contuli, non 
habeo, quod preedicem: hoc tantum, quod olim de primo 
operum volumine dixi, de hoc ultimo etiam adfirmare possum, 
me id egisse fideliter, ut verbis auctoris mei non tantum alienum 
sensum ne darem, sed ut ea etiam perspicue et plane redderem: 
quam curam illis quoque locis adhibui, que ex aliorum libris, 
Anglice vel Gallice scriptis,’ interposuit. Indices hc opus- 
cula non habent preeter unum perbrevem, in quo 150 Bing- 
hamus libros, in quarta solum dissertatione a se usurpatos, 
nominavit. Ego autem auctores omnes, quotquot in integro 
hoc volumine vel laudantur vel refutantur, consignavi; et 
paginas, ‘in quibus leguntur, perinde ut in indice auctorum 
Originibus subjuncto, adscripsi. Quam rem lectoribus gratam 
me fecisse confido. 

Quod superest, gratias Deo Optimo Maximo ago, quod 
vitam mihi et vires concessit, ut hune etiam laborem exan- 
tlarim. Faxit idem clementissimus Deus, ut ego et lectores 
omnes misericordiam, quam in scriptorum suorum ultimo com- 


¢ In Actis Eruditorum, quse Lipsiee publicantur, singula earum volumina 
magna cum laude recensita leguntur. Postquam Latine prodierunt, iidem viri 
docti, qui ista Acta colligunt, et alii id sibi maximopere probari declararunt 
publice, quod hoc modo communi eruditorum usui eximius iste antiquitatum 
ecclesiasticarum thesaurus reclusus esset. 

4 Cujusmodi ex istis sunt collectse, rubricee et canones ecclesise Anglicanse 
universi et preeter libros Anglice inscriptos, alii quidam Latinum titulum in 
fronte gerentes, 6. g. Falkneri Libertas Ecclesiastica, Molinsei Novitas Papismi, 
ete. Ex his autem canones 6. synodis nationalibus et disciplina ecclesiarum 
reformatarum Gallize depromti omnes, nec non diversse epistole et disserta- 
tiones suo queeque loco nominatee. 
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mentatus est Auctor, propter Jesum Christum, filium ipsius 
crucifixum et morti traditum eumdemque e mortuis resusci- 
tatum, in via vere poenitentiz et fidei consequamur. Halse 
Magdeburgicz, in Orphanotropheo Glauchensi. Pridie Kal. 
Aprilis, 1738. 


J.H.G. 
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ABBOTS, 20 called from ᾿Αββᾶς, a Father, vol. ii. p. 291. 
their power over the Monks, vol. ii. p. 291. 
their privilege to vote in Councils, vol. ii. p. 294. 
Abbot of Huy, in what sense superior to Bishops, vol. ii. p. 296. 
Abecedarii Psalmi, vol. iv. p. 433. 
Abortion caused voluntarily, punished as Murder, vol. vi. p. 208. 
cars and Abraxas, a Charm used by the Basilidian Heretics, vol. vi. 


Akiletion of four kinds, by the two Sacraments, by Preaching, by Prayer, by 
Judicial Relaxation of Chureh Censures, vol. vi. p. 529, 530. 
——— in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 397. 
in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 137. 
—-—— never granted before Penance performed, except in danger of death, 
vol. vi. p. 546. 
———— denied to some sinners at the hour of Death, vol. vi. p. 503 to 509. 
———— how this may be cleared from the charge of Novatianism, vol. vi. 
. 510, 511. 
᾿ Βονν granted after Death, vol. vi. p. 568 to 570. 
———— Easter the usual time of ‘granting it, vol. vi. p. 567; vii. 195. 
——~—— always given in a Precatory Form,with Imposition of Hands and 
Prayer, vol. vi. p. 550 to 555. 
——— Indicative Form of, Ego te absolwo, not used till the twelfth Contry; 
vol. vi. p. 556. 
———- granted chiefly by the Bishop, vol. vi. p. 571. 
sometimes committed to Presbyters, aL vi. p. 572. 
in cases of Necessity committed to Deacons, vol. i. p. 297; vi. 573. - 
-—__—_— in what sense given by Laymen, vol. vi. p. 575. τ 
of great criminals, reserved to the Patriarch, vol. i. p. 242, 
———— as used in the Church of England, vol. ix. p. 142. 
Calvin not an enemy to private Absolution, vol. ix. p. 144. 
the Nature and Necessity of the several sorts of, explained in two 
Sermons and two Letters, vol. viil. p. 363 to 415. 
Abstinence from flesh, how censured, vol. vi. p. 416. 
Acclamations at Sermons, vol. iv. p. ‘593. 
Ames false, with respect to men’s Estates, how punished, vol. vi. p. 298 to 
0 
with respect to men’s Credit, how punished, vol. vi. p. 320. 
with to men’s Lives, punished as Murderers, vol. vi. p. 215, 216. 
᾿Αχειροτονητὸς ὑπηρεσία, vol. i. p. 354. 
Accemete Monks, why 80 called, vol. ii. p. 261. ᾿ 
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Acolythists, an Order only in the Latin Church, vol. i. p. 359. 

————- the meaning of the Name, their Ordination, and Office, vol. i. p. 360. 

Acrostics and Acroteleutics in Psalmody, vol. iv. p. 435. 

Actors and Actresses. See STAGE-PLAYERS. 

Acts of the Apostles read in the fifty days of Pentecost, vol. iv. p. 478; vii. 118. 

Adelphian Heretics, vol. vii. p. 58. 

Admonition, a part of Church-discipline, vol. v. p. 457. 

Adult persons, what required of them in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 477. 

A , how τ πὰς vol. vi. p. 228 to 231. 

ether an Adulterer might marry an Adulteress after the Death of 
her Husband, vol. vii. p. 303 to 305. 

------- Adulterers incapable of Ordination, vol. i. p. 471, 472. : 

The husband of an Adulteress not to be ordained, vol. ii. p. 110. 

Clergymen obliged to put away an adulterous Wife, vol. ii. p. 110; vi. 427. 

Adyta, vol. il. p. 425, 426 

᾿Αφορισμὸς, Excommunicatio Minor, vol. v. p. 458. 

παντελὴς, Excommunicatio Major, vol. v. p. 461. 

African Churches never subject to the Bishop of Rome, vol. iii. p. 25. 

a Hundred and Sixty-six Dioceses in the African Church, sol iii. 


Agena why forbidden, vol. ii. p. 538. See Lov 

Agape, or συνείσακτοι, vol. ii. p. 133; vi. 424. 

ayia ἁγίοις, vol. i. p. 36; v. ve 141. 

“Ἅγιον, the Chancel, vol. ii. ere 

ἁγίων, the Altar, vol. ii. P. 422. 

Αἴθριον, the Church-yard or Court before the Church, vol. ii. p. 395. 
᾿Ακολουθία, the Order of Prayers or Lit: , Vol. iv. p. 90, 91. 

᾿Ακροώμενοι, Hearers, Catechaniata, and Penitents s0 called, vol. ii. p. 402. 
See Auprenres and HEaRERs. 

᾿Ακροτηριάζειν, Dismembering the Body, how punished, vol. vi. p. 212. See 
DIsMEMBERING. 

Alba, a Surplice, vol. iv. p. 322. 

Ali ‘Citatio, vol. vi. p. 290. 

Albis, Dominica in, vol. vii. p. 115. 

Albs. See Wurre GaRMents. 

Albus, the Roll of the Clergy, vol. i. p. 48. 

‘Aldermanni, vol. i. p. 278. 

᾿Αλειτουργησία, vol. ii. p. 49. 

eo Severus’s Commendation of Electing the Christian Clergy, vol. i. 


Andi Bishop of, the greatest Primate in the World, vol. i. p. 218. 

‘Alienation of Chureh-revenues not to be made but upon extraordinary occasions, 
by common consent of the Bishop, Clergy, and Metropelin, vol. ii. p. 93 to 
96. 


Allegiance to Princes, vol. vi. p. 197, 198, &c. 
4 , why Christians so nicknamed by the Millenaries, vol. i. p. 26. 
ia, and Alleluiatici Psalmi, vol. iv. p. 455. 
Gata, the signal to call Church-assemblies, vol. ii. p. 489. 
Alms given to the poor at Church, vol. iv. p. 344, 345. 
Altar rad Holy Table, names indifferently used in the Primitive Church, vol. ii. 
Ρ. 
In what sense the ancients say they had no Altar, vol. ii. p. 436. 
——— Bishops generally preached at the ascent of the Altar, vol. ii. p. 409. 
— Fre erally inaccessible to all but the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 425. 
he Laity in some ages allowed to communicate at the Altar, vol. ii, 


Sisal at some distance from the upper end of the Chancel, with the 
Bishop’ 8 seat behind them, vol. ii. p. 432. 

made of wood till the time of Constantine, vol. ii. p. 438. 

But one Altar in a Church, vol. ii. p. 440. 

-——— Sometimes but one Altar in a City, vol. ii. p. 442. 

——— Canopy of the Altar called Ciborium, vol. ii. p. 444 and 447. . 

—— When first the Figure of the Cross set upon the Altar, vol. ii. p. 447. 
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Altar, Justinian’s Inscription upon the Altar of Sancta Sophia, vol. ii. p. 499... 
when first dedicated distinct from Churches, vol. ii. p. 533. 
--- Eons toward the Altar, whether used in theancient Church, vol. ii, p.545, 
the cee τοὶ: ii, p. ὅ48. 
Altare Porat Vol. ii. 
Alumni, Devils ‘why 80 Pied, ‘vol. i. Ρ. 366. 
Ambasiator, vol. i. p. 422. 
Ambon, the Sener -Desk, vol. ii. p. 407. 
Amen, Vol. v. pt 
᾿Αμφίθυρα, vol. ii. p. ᾿ 427, 
Amulets for curing Diseases censured, vol. vi. p. 63. 
᾿Αναφέρειν ἄρτον, Offering of Bread and Wine in the Eucharist, how far 
allowed to Deacons, vol. i. p. 287 to 289. 
᾿Αγακάμστήρια, Houses of Entertainment for the Poor and Strangers about 
the Church, vol. ii. p. 482. 
᾿Ανάκτορα and Basilica, Roman Halls turned into Churches, vol. ii. p. 343. 
A the greater Excommunication, vol. v. p. 461. 
aranatha, vol. v. p. 491 to 494. 
with Execration, vol. v. p. 494. 
᾿Αϑαθήματα:. Anathemata, and other Ornaments of Churches, vol. ii. p. 493. 
A , Vol. ii, p. 245. ᾿ 
Angaria and Parangarie, vol. ii. p. 45. 
Angel of Peace, vol. iv. p. 621. 
Anges of the Churches, a name given to Bishops, vol. i. p. 79. 
τ Νο Nove of Angels in the religious Service of, the ancient Church, 
vol. iv. p. 14 
Animarum Desoriptio, a Tax 80 called, vol. ii. p. 32, 33 
Annunciation-festioal, Original of the, vol. vii. p. 167. 
Antelucan Assemblies, Original of, vol. iv. p. 397. 
A , Man-worshippers, an abusive Name given to the Catholics by 
the pollinarian heretics, vol. i. p. 27. 
Antimensia, consecrated Cloths, vol. ii. p. 456. 
Antioch, Council of, not an Arian Council, vol. vi. p. 411. 
, Or Alternate Singing, vol. iv. p. 430. 
Antistes, a name given to Presbyters as well as Bishops, vol. i. p. 267. 
᾿Απαντίτης Διάκονος, Apantita Diaconus, an imaginary Name for an Arch- 
deacon, vol. i. p. 318. 
Apiarius, his famous case in the business of appealing from the African 
Church to Rome, vol. iii. p. 26. 
pr noes an See REVELATION. 
, ἃ Bishop’s Resident at come vol. i, p. 421, 422. 
Apocrypha, use of the, not condemned by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 125. 
but forbidden to be read in urch Assemblies, vol. ix. p. 127. 
Apocryphal Books not to be published, vol. vi. p. 415. 
read in some Churches, not in all, vol. iii. p. 267 ; iv. 500. 
᾿Απολελυμένως, Ordination given at large, without a local title, condemned, 
vol. i. p. 510; vi. 392. 
pee Letters Dimissory, vol. ii. p. 181. 
Apostates to Judaism, how punished, vol. vi. p. 81. 
to Heathenism, vol. vi. p. 92, 93. 
not to have benefit of Sanctuary i in the Church, vol. ii. p. 562. 
Apostle, a name anciently given to Bishops, vol. i. p. 66... 
ee Commission given to, to baptize, vol. viii. p. 14. 
postoleium, a Church called by the Name of an bea vol. ii. p. 350. 
aes Order of the Monks of Bangor, vol. ii. p. 265, 266, 
[postolica Sedes, a Bishop’s See, vol. i. p. 68. 
——_———- the See of the Primate, vol. i. p. 219. 
feet Creed, its use in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 152. 
[postolici, Hereties so called from a pretended imitation of the apes: 
vol. vii. p. 266. 
A ici. See APOsTOLict. 


gf νβρλυλεὶ Monks 80 called, vol. ii. p. 268. ; 
potelesmatici, Astrologers censured, vol. vi. p. 46 to 81. 
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Appeals from the Provincial Bishops to the Metropolitan, vol. i. p. 94, 211. 

from the Metropolitan to a Provincial Synod, vol. i. p. 212. 

-——— from the Provincial Synod to the Patriarch, vol. i. p. 237, 238. 

No Appeal from the Patriarch but to a Geaaral Council, vol. 
237, 238. 

ad No Appeals from Africk to Rome, vol. iii. p. 25 ; vi. 409. 

of Evil, how to be avoided by the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 133. 

(psis, the Chureh-porch, vol. ii. p. 400, 408, 409. 

the Place of the Altar, vol. ii. p. 429. 

Aquarii, vol. v. p. 47. 

Arce Custos, vol. i. p. 314. 

‘Arcani Disc; ina, vol. ii. p. 505. 

Archbishop, the ancient Name of Patriarchs, vol. i. p. 220. 

Archdeacons axciently of the same Order with Deacons, vol. i. p. 309. 

their Original, vol. i. p. 319 to 321. 

elected by the Bishop, and not made by Seniority, vol. i. p. 310. 

to attend the Bishop, and order the business of the inferior Clergy, 

vol. i. p. 312. 

οἱ to manage the Church Revenues under the Bishop, vol. i. p. 313, 314. 

to censure the inferior Clergy, but not Presbyters, vol. i. ἢ. 315, oe 

why called Cor-episcopi, vol. i. p. 319. 

shethet ‘they Power over the whole Diocese, vol. i. p. 317. 

Archimandrita, vol. ii. p. 270. 

Archi ipresbyteri, vol. i. p. 275. 

Archivus, the Rogister ‘of Bishops’ Ordination kept in the Primate’s Church, 
vol. i. p. 203. 

ἌΝ ΝΣ vol. iii. p. 418. 

Arcus, the Church-poreh, vol. ii. p. 400. 

Area. See Atrium. 

— a Church, vol. ii. p. 353. 

Aree Sepulturarum, vol. ii. p. 353. 

᾿Αργίας δίκη, Laws a i es idle wandering Beggars, vol. vi. p. 314, 315. 

Ariminum, Council of, not an Arian Council, vol. ii. p. 168. 

Arles, British Bishops i in the Council of, vol. iii. p. 178. 

‘Arms. not to be worn in the Church, vol. ii. Ρ. δ, 568. 

—— not to be carried by Clergymen, vol. vi. p. 421. 

Arre Sponsalitia, vol. vii. p. 311. 

Articles of the Church of England, Opinions of the writers of the French Chureh 
concerning, vol. ix. p. 44, 

reflections made on the Twenty-first, Twenty-third, and Pyeng is 

answered, vol. ix. p. 85. 

- and on the Thirty-fifth, vol. ix. p. 91. 

τ and on the Sixteenth, Twentieth, Thirty-fourth, and That ere 

vol. ix. es 98. 

The Thirty-nine Articles as complete as the French Confession, vol. ix. 


—_— 


.----- 


101. 

Αὐοιγηία, Heretics who offered Bread and Cheese in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 25, 

Ascension-Day, its Original, vol. vii. p. 124. 2 

“Aoxnot γραβικῆ, vol. ii. p. 316. 

Ascetics, called also Σπουδαῖοι, how they differed from Monks, vol. ii. ip. 243, 
and what the primitive Ascetics were, vol. ii. p. 235, 244. 

Ascari, vol. ii. p. 333. 

Ascodruta, a sort of Gnostics, vol. iii. 412 ; v. p. 53. 

Ash- Wednesday, when first added to Lent, "vol. vi. _p. 456 5 vii. 182. 

Asia Minor had four hundred Dioceses in it, vol. iii. p. 9]. 

᾿Ασπαστικὸς οἴκος, the Greeting-House, vol. ii. p. 472. 

Aspersion or Sprinkling, vol. iii. p. 596. 

Astrologers denied Baptism, vol. 111, p. 491. 

————— cast out of Communion, vol. vi. p. 48. 

Ae — of Sanctuary, their Original from the time of Constantine, 
Vol. 11. 

The alt Altar the chief Asylum at first ; afterward the whole precincts of 

the Church, vol. ii. p. 556. , 
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Asylum. What Persons allowed to fly to an Asylum, vol. ii. p. 558. 

Public Debtors denied the Privilege of Asylum, vol. ii. p. 559. 

also Jews, Heretics, and Apostates, vol. ii. p. 561, 562. 

and Robbers, Murderers, Adulterers, Ravishers of Virgins, Conspirators, 

&e. vol. ii. p. 565. 

The great Abuse of modern Asylums, vol. ii. p. 566. 

No one to fly with Arms to an Asylum, vol. ii. p. 567. 

᾿Ατέλεια λείτουργηνάτων; Exemption of the Clergy from Civil Offices, vol. ii. Ῥ. 48. 
thanasian Creed approved of by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 154. 

Atheists, a name of Reproach cast upon Christians, vol. i. p- 16. 

Atrium ” Keoolesice, the Church-yard, vol. ii. p. 395. 

Aitrocia Delicta, vol. ii. p. 17. 

Audientes, an Order of Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 272. 

—— an Order of Penitents, vol. vi. p. 447. 

— their Station in the Church, vol. ii. p. 402. 

Audientium Doctor, the Catechist, vol. i. p. 397. 

Augury, condemned, vol. vi. p. 52, 53. 

Αὐλὴ, the Court before the Church, vol. ii. p. 395. 

Aurioular Confession, a Novelty, vol. vi. p. 467. 

Aurum Tironicum, a Tax 50 called, vol. ii. p. 35. 

Aurum Pannosum, a Tax, vol. ii. p. 40. Ξ 

Austin, St., his Diocese forty miles long, vol. iii. p. 44. 

‘Abroxigadot, the ancient name of Metropolitans, vol. i. p. 246. 

Ave Maries, unknown to the Ancients, vol. iv. p. 564. 

ΤΆξεον, the word used in electing Bishops, vol. i, p. 430, 444. 

Azyma and Azymites, vol. v. p. 40, 41. 


B 


Backsiting, vol. vi. p. 324, 325. 
Βακάντιβοι, Wandering Clerks, vol. ii. p. 182. 
Βαλλίζειν and Ballimathia, lascivious Balls and Dancing, how censured, 
vol. vi. p. 270, 271. 
, Apostolic Order of the Monks of, vol. ii. p. 265, 266. 
in a Church forbidden, vol. ii. p. 538, 569. 
Baptism, why called an Indulgence, or Absolution, vol. iii. p. 398 ; vi. 531. 
why called Chrism, or Unction, vol. iii. p. 398, 399. 
----Ψ why called Viaticum, vol. iii. p. 409, 410. 
why called φωτισμὸς, or Illumination, vol. iii. p. 400. 
why called xadtyyevecia, or Laver of Regeneration, vol. iii. p. 399, 400. 
y called Basertatinan Laici, Laymen’s Priesthood, vol. iii. p. 400. ᾿ 
biel called Salus, Life and Salvation, vol. iii. p. 401. 
why called σφραγὶς, Signaculum Domini and Signaculum Fidei, the Seal: 
of the Teal vol. iii. p. 403, 404. 
why called the Sacrament of Faith, vol, iii. p. 407. 
why called δῶρον, χάρισμα Munua, μύησις, puoraywyia, τελετὴ, Sym- 
bolum Domini, vol. iii. p. 409, 410. 
——— What meant by an “' Indelible Character” imprinted in Baptism, vol. viii. 


71. 
the “ Indelible Character” of Ordination is of the same nature, vol. viii.” 
p. 275. 

----- : water rejected by many ancient Heretics, vol. iii. p. 412 to 417. 

Infants proved to be the primitive practice, vol. 111. p. 452. 

τοὶ confined to the eighth day, as Circumcision, vol. iii. p. 468. 

——— Case of Infants dying without Baptism, vol. iii. p. 310. 

supplied by Martyrdom, Faith, &c., vol. iii. p. 302. 

of Heretics, whether to be desired, vol. viii, p. 294. 

of exposed Children, and the Children of Heathens, Jews, and Excom-' 

municate Persons, how given, vol. iii. p. 471. 

what required of Adult Ῥοσβοπϑ fi in, vol. iii. p. 477. 

of Turks, Jews, and Infidels, vol. viii. p. 92. 

not tobe given to the Dead, ‘vol. iii. Ρ. 446. 

nor to the Livin ng for the Dead; and the Apostle’s meaning, of being 

‘Baptized for the Dead,’ vol. iii. p. 447, 448. 
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ism granted to Dumb Persons and Energumens in certain cases, vol. iii. 
p. 478 to 483. 
not to be forced upon any, against their Will, vol. iii. p.. 485, 486. 
not to be given to Image-makers, parece senda Gladiators, Racers, 
Astrologers, Magicians, Charmers, Wandering Beggars, and other such Cri- 
minals, till they quit such unlawful Professions, vol. iii. p. 487 to 493. ὃ 
Fa given to Slaves without the Testimony of their Masters, vol. iii. 
p. 483, 484. 
yet given to Slaves of Jews and Heretics, together with their Freedom, 
vol. ii, p. 563... | . 
not administered by Presbyters or Deacons without the Bishop’s con- 
sent, vol. i. p. 82. : : 
ie ordinarily by Deacons in country-Churches, vol. i. p. 292 ; 
iii. 170. 
-——— and by Laymen in extraordinary cases, vol. i. p. 293. 
by ine a scholastical history of the practice of the primitive 
Church therein, &c. vol. viii. p. 13 to 362. 
—— State of the poleueranhe a Bias Lay-Baptism, vol. viii. p. 13. 
Absolute Necessity of Baptism for dying infants, held by the modern 
Greek Church, vol. viii. p. 354. ; 
always administered in the name of the Trinity, and in no other form, 
vol. iii, p. 423 ; vi. 404. 
Form of Baptism changed by Tritheists, Eunomians, and many other 
Heretics, vol. iii. p. 430 to 439. 
confined to no time or place, in the age of the Apostles, vol. iii. p. 517. 
afterward Easter, Pentecost, and Epiphany, made more solemn times of 
Baptism, vol. iii. p. 509 to 515. 
Unlawful Reasons and pretences for deferring of Baptism, vol. iii. p.500. 
Lord’s Prayer used in, vol. iv. p. 52, 306. 
Of the Renunciations, professions of Faith and Obedience, Sponsors, 
_ Unction, Sign of the Cross, Consecration of the Water, Aspersion or Sprink- 
ling, Dipping or Immersion, White Garments, Kiss of Peace, Lights and 
Tapers, Milk and Honey, Washing the Feet, and other ceremonies used in 
Baptism. See under their several titles. 
—— esteemed the grand absolution or indulgence of the Church, vol. vi. 
p- 530 to 534. 
——— practice of the modern Greek Church concerning, vol. viii. p. 94. 
of the Muscovites, vol. viii. p. 101. 
——— of the Lutherans, vol. viii. p. 102. 
of the Helvetic Churches, vol. viii. p. 106. 
—— of the Calvinist and French and Dutch Churches, vol. viii. p. 107. 
of the Church of England, vol. viii. p. 112. 
——— Indelible Character of Baptism, what meant by it, vol. iii. p. 406. 
Unauthorized Baptisms and Invalid Baptisms not of the same import, in 
the sense of the ancient Church, vol. viii. p. 321. 
Many uncommissioned Baptisms anciently confirmed by Bishops, with- 
out re-baptizing, vol. viii. p. 341. 2 
Signof the Cross in Baptism justified bye French Church, vol. ix. p.174. 
; what names forbidden to be used in Baptism by the Freneh Church, 
vol, ix. p. 176. 
— Rule of the French Church respecting the Baptism of Children of ex- 
communicated persons, vol. ix. p. 185. 
——— Sponsors in, allowed by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 186. 
——— Clinic-Baptism, of sick men upon a death-bed, allowed to be done by 
sprinkling, vol. iii. p. 596 to 600. 
———. makes Men incapable of Ordination, vol.i. p. 479. 
Heretical Baptism allowed, when given in due form, vol. i. p. 538; iii. 
440, 441. 
yet Heretical Baptism makes Men incapable of Ordination, vol. i. 
p. 480 ; vi. 395. 3 ᾿ 
Crimes before Baptism do not debar Men from Orders, vol. i. p. 478. 
Why Baptism administered chiefly at the Bishop’s Church, vol. ii. p. 468. 
——— repetition of, used by the Marcionites, vol. iv. p. 62. See ReBaptizine. 
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Baptiem, married persons rejected from, by the same Heretics, vol. iii. p. 499. 
Baptisteries, buildings distinct from the Church, vol. ii. p. 461. 

—————. different apartments in them for Men and Women, vol. ii. p. 462. 
so large as to admit of Councils to sit in them, vol. ii. p. 464. 
Difference between a Baptistery and a Font, vol. ii. p. 465. : 
why called φωτιστήρια, vol. ii. p. 465. 

how anciently adorned, vol. ii. p. 467. 

but one Baptistery in a City at the Mother Church, vol. ii, p. 468 ; 


iii, 522. 
Baptizing of Bells, a modern Invention, vol. ii. p. 491 ; iii. 445. ᾿ 
Barbarous Nations to have their Bishops from Constantinople, vol. i. p. 453. 
Βασίλειοι οἶκοι, Houses of the Clergy ΜῊ oining to the Church, vol. ii. p. 481, 482. 
Basilice and ᾿Ανάκτορα, Roman Halls turned into Churches, vol. ii. p. 343. 
Βασιλικαὶ πύλαι, the Beautiful and Royal Gates, opening into the Nave or 
Body of the Church, vol. ii. p. 405. 
Basilidians condemned for using Charms, vol. vi. p. 66. See ABRACADABRA. 
Bathing forbidden to Penitents in the time of their public Penance, vol. vi. 
p. 489. 
Baths belonging to the Church, vol. ii. p. 482. 
-------ὄ these allowed to be places of Refuge, vol. ii. p. 482. . 
-——— Promiscuous Bathing of Men and Women together, censured, vol. vi. 


- p. 268. 

sere Mr., his Reflections on the Articles of the Church of England answered, 
vol. ix. p. 85. ‘ 

his Exceptions against the practice and discipline of the Church of 

England proved to be or trifling, vol. ix. p. 192. : 

his Objections against the English mode of Confirmation, vol. ix. p. 195. 

his Arguments to prove the Ordinations in the Church of England 
sinful, vol. ix. p. 244 to 246. 

peat The μὰ of She-Bear’s Hair as a Remedy against Witchcraft censured; 
vol. vi. p. 70. 

Beard. Shaving of the Beard forbidden the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 203. 

Bava, vol. ii, p. 427. ὃ 

Bells, when first bry Ἂν into the Church, vol. ii. p. 489. 


o ΠΗ 
, 


ae of Bells, a modern Custom, vol. ii. p. 491 ; iii. 445. 
Bema, the Bishop’s Throne, vol. ii. p. 431. * 


the Altar-part or Sanctuary, vol. ii. p. 433. 

Βῆμα γνωστῶν, the Reading-desk, vol. ii. p. 408. 

Βήματι προσάγειν, to Ordain, vol. i. p. 50. 

Lenaiioks Hymn, or Song of the Three Children, its use in the Church, vol. v: 
Ρ. 400. : 


Benedictine Monks, vol. ii. p. 263, 264. ee : 

Benedictio, a Prayer so called, vol. v. p. 138, 139. ; δ 

Benediction of Bishops, vol. i. p. 127. : : 

Bijpog, Birrus, vol. ii. p. 209 to 212. 

Bessis ime, Usury at Eight per cent. forbidden, vol. ii. p. 116. 

Bestiality, how censured, vol. vi. p. 263. 

Betelia, Domicilium Deorum, vol. iii. p. 64. 

Bidhhogpesyer, the office of Deacons, vol. i. p. 293, 294. 

———— Forms of Bidding-prayers, vol. v. p. 8 to 19. 

4, Self-murderers, how punished, vol. vi. p. 211. 

@ name of reproach cast upon Christians for their constancy in laying 
down their lives, vol. i. p. 20, 21. ‘: 

Βιωτικοὶ, Seculars,, Laymen 80 called in contradistinction to the Clergy, vol. i: 


p. 45. δ 

Birrus. See Βῆρος. 

Birthdays not to be kept in Lent, vol. vii. p. 219. See Nata.es and Nartauitia. 

Bishops superior.to Presbyters, vol. i. p- 53. 

——— of Apostolical institution, vol. i. p. 56. 

aa A peas of such Bishops as were ordained by the Apostles, vol. i. 
p. 58 to 66. - 

——— at first called Apostles; vol, i. p. 66. 
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Bishops, Successors of the Apostles, vol. i. p. 67. 

invested with the same power to baptize as the Apostles, vol. viii. p. 16. 
possessed a discretionary power in commissioning persons to baptize, 
vol. viii. p. 338. Ῥ 

called Principes Ecclesise, Preepositi, Προεστῶτες, Πρόεδροι, "Ἔφοροι,. 
Principes Sacerdotum, Pontifices Maximi, Summi Sacerdotes, Papse, Patres- 
Patrum, Episcopi Episcoporum, Patriarchs, Vicars of Christ, and Angels of 
the Churches, vol. i. p. 69 to 79. 


Bisuors’ POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 

Every Bishop had power to form his own Liturgy and Creed, and to 
appoint Fasting-days in his own Church, vol. i. p. 111. 
and power to determine secular causes, vol. i. p. 117 ; ii. 12. 
this power not allowed in criminal causes, nor in civil causes, but when 
the Litigants agreed to take them for arbitrators, vol. i. p. J21. 
Privilege in interceding for criminals to the secular Magistrate, vol. i. 
_ p. 123, 124. 
Benediction, vol. i. p. 127, 128. 
The Ceremony of kissing Bishops’ hands, vol. i. p. 128, 129. 
Whether Bishops anciently wore a Mitre, vol. i. p. 131, 132. 
The form of saluting ora oe per Coronam,’ vol. i. p. 130. ὁ 
The titles of Sanctissimi, tissimi, &c. given to all Bishops, vol. i. 
. 133. : : 
Ε Throne in the Church, vol_i. p. 134, 135. 
No exemption from the jurisdiction of Bishops, vol. i. p. 95. 
Monks subject to the Bishop of the Diocese, vol. i. p. 96. 
Magistrates subject to the same jurisdiction, vol. i. p. 97, 98. 
power not arbitrary, but a liberty allowed of appealing from them, vol. i, 

. 93. 
E in the African Church, not to censure Presbyters or Deacons without 
the concurrence of some neighbouring Bishops, vol. i. p. 94. ; 
privilege in granting Literse Formate to all Persons, vol. i. p. 100, 101. 
power in disposing of the revenues of the Church, vol. i. p. 103. 
not to alienate the Goods of the Church without the consent of the 
Clergy and Metropolitan, vol. ii. p. 96. : 
not to be condemned but upon the Evidence of two or three Witnesses, 


vol. ii. p. 8. ἢ 

Heretics not allowed to be evidence against Bishops, vol. ii. p. 9. 
nor Excommunicate Persons nor scandalous Livers, vol. ii. p. 10.- 
False Accusers of Bishops to be excommunicated or deposed, vol. ii. 
p. 10. ; 
not to be called into any secular Court to give their Testimony, vol.ii. p. 11. 
not obliged to give their Testimony upon Oath, vol. ii. p. 13. 
Whether the single Evidence of one Bishop was good in Law against 
the Testimony of many others, vol. ii. p. 14. 
A Bishop not to excommunicate any Criminal upon his own single Tes- 
timony, vol. v. p. 546. 
absolute and independent in their own Churches, vol. i. p. 110. 
Every Bishop supposed to be a Bishop of the whole Catholic Church, 
vol. i. p. 105, 106. 


Or tHE ELEcTIon aND ORDINATION OF BISHOPS. 
——— to be elected by the Provincial Bishops, Clergy, and People, vol. i. 
Ῥ. 442; vi. 391. 
to he chosen within Three Months after a Vacancy, vol. i. p. 149. 


πε to θὲ peo of the Clergy of the Church to which they were ordained, 

vol. i. p. 139. 

ἐπ to be ordained under Thirty Years of Age, vol. i. p. 136, 137. 

to go through the Inferior Orders of the Church before they attained 

Episcopal Ordination, vol. i. p. 142. : 

-- -- yet Deacons sometimes ordained Bishops, though never ordained Pres- 
byters, vol. i. p. 143. 

in Cases of Necessity, chosen out of the Inferior Orders, vol. i. p. 144. 
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Ei sometimes ordained immediately from Laymen, vol. i. p. 145 to 


~ Three Bishops ordinarily required in the Ordination of a Bishop, vol. i. 
153 to 155. : 

= to be ordained in their own Churches, vol. i. p. 158. 

not to be ordained in small Cities, vol. i. p. 163. 

ordained sometimes in Villages, vol. i. p. 166 to 168. 

‘Two Bishops not to be ordained in one City, vol. i. p. 169 to 172. 

Exceptions to this rule in some extraordinary Cases, vol. i. p. 173, 174. 

Anniversary-Day of a Bishop’s Ordination kept a Festival, vol. i. p. 526, 

527. See Narazs Episcororum. j 


RULEs CONCERNING BisHops. 


——— to reside at their Cathedral Church, vol. ii. p. 187. See Courr. : 
not to remove from one See to another without Leave, vol. i. p. 184, 


185. 


178. 
------ to take place by Seniority, vol. i. p. 203. 
obliged ΙΝ attend Provincial Syacds: vol. i. p. 213 ; vi. 437. 
not to travel without the Literse Formate of their Primate, vol. ‘i. 
p. 215. 
to breed up Youth in their Houses, as Academies, for the Service of 
. the Church, vol. i. p. 351. 
to honour their Fellow-Bishops with the Privilege of Consecrating the 
Eucharist, sitting in their Throne with them, &c., vol. ii. p. 3. 
not to make Exactions upon their People, vol. vi. p. 438. 
ἢ dying without Children or Nephews, to make the Church their Heirs, 
vol. ii. p. 71. 
obliged to be constant in Preaching. See PREACHING. 
to Confirm. See ConFrRMaTIon. 
——— to visit Parochially. See Visrrations. 
— to exercise Discipline, excommunicate, absolve, grant Indulgences. 
See the several Titles. 
—— — to consecrate Churches, Virgins, &c. See the Titles. 
The Design of Henry VIII. to augment the Number of Bishops in 
. England, vol. iii. Ὁ. 223, &c. ; 
Heard Ways of ‘Punishing delinquent Bishops in the African Church, 
vol. vi. p. 37 
τ liable to Deposition for giving Ordinations contrary to the Canons, &c., 
vol. vi. p. 434. 
Delinquent Bishops and Clerks censured by the Council of Trullo, vol. 
228. 
το Τὴν and jurisdiction of Bishops allowed by the French Church, 
vol. ix. p. 230. 
Difference between Bishops and the Pope and Monks, vol. ix. p. 236. 
Blasphemy, how punished, vol. vi. p. 143. 
ὁ the Houy Guosr, in what sense unpardonable, vol. vi. p. 153. 
Blood, Ea Eating of it sometimes forbidden, vol. vi. p. 417. 
—— Clergy not to judge in Cases of Blood, vol. i. p. 121 ; vi. 433. 
_ Discipline of the Church never went so far as to shed Blood, vol. v. p. 445 
to 455. 
Body not to be mangled or dismembered, vol. i. p. 474 to 477; vi. 212, 213. 
Bwpodo ia, ΠΣ ourse, censured, vol. ii. p. 128; vi. 273. 
Βωμὸς ἀναίμακτος, vol. ii. p. 436. 
Books, Lascivious, not to be read, vol. vi. p. 260. 
— Heretical. ‘See HERETICAL. 
Βοσκοὶ, Monks so called from feeding on Herbs, vol. ii. p. 262. 
Bora, Vota, an Heathen Festival, condemned, vol. vi. p. 34. 
Βουλευταὶ, Corporation-Men, not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 492. 
Bowing in ‘Prayers, vol, iv. p. 331. 
——-— toward the Altar, vol. ii. p. 545. 


~ allowed to resign their Sees for the good of the Church, vol. i. p. 175 to 


ΝΣ 
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Bowing at the name of Jesus required by the Church of England, vol. ix. 
Pp. 257. 


of the Custom, vol. ix. p. 258. 

Bread, Cae. not Unleavened, ted in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 40 to 44. 
See Azyma, 

broken in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 147 to 150. 

Day of Bread, a name for the Lord’s Day, vol. v.. p- 351; 3 vii. 17. 

Bribery censured, vol. vi. p. 289. 

ae the Clergy sometimes exempt from contributing toward them, vol. ii. 


Bris Chureh, its ancient Liberties and Independency, vol. i. p. 248; iii. 27 to 


Allegations of Schelstrate against the British Liberties examined, νοὶ. 
i. p. 30 to 86. 
Church not founded Ὁ, M St. Peter, vol. iii. p. 33. 
Bishops at the Council of Arles, vol. iii. p. 178. 
Bromialia, a Heathen Festival, condemned, vol. vi. p. 35. 
Brume or Brumalia condemned, vol. iii. p. 39, 40 
Burning the Dead, not used by Christians, vol. vii. p. 390. 
Burying in Cities not allowed for the first ieee hundred years, vol. vii. 
Ρ. 363 to 368. 
——— nor in Churches for many ages after, vol. vii. p. 373 to 376. 
first brought into the Atrium or Church-yard, and Porches and Porticos 
of the Church, vol. ii. p. 399 ; vii. 377, 378. 
Hereditary Burying-Places forbidden till the Twelfth Century, vol. vii. 
. 383. : 


No Burial Office in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 206. 

The Care of Christians in Burying the Dead, vol. vii. p. 404, 406. Ν 

Christians usually buried by Day, the Heathens by Night, vol. vii. 

p. 396 to 403. 

with Psalmody, vol. vii. p. 415 to 418. 421, 422. 

with Prayers, Communion, and Funeral Orations, &c. vol. vii. p. 420. ᾿ 
Particular Orders of Men, Copiates and Parabolani, for burying the 

Dead, vol. i. p. 386, 387; vii. 414. ; 

Penitents employed in burying the Dead, vol. vi. p. 463. 

———- What Persons were denied the Privilege of Christian Burial, vol. iii. 

p. 295, 296 ; vii. 441 to 446. 

Nothing to be demanded for burying the Dead, vol. ii. p. 76. See more 
- in CEMETERIES, CuuRcH-YaRbs, Graves, and FUNERALS, 

“ Buy the Truth,” visitation Sermon, preached at Winchester, vol. ix. p. 383. 


σ 


. Caer-Leon the Metropolis of the British Church, vol. i. p. 248 ; 3 iii. 28. 
Caloulatores, a sort of Diviners and Enchanters, ‘censured, vol. vi. p. 68. 
Calculation of Easter. See Cycxez. 

Calf. Heathenish Custom of Offering a Calf on New Year’s Day censured, 
vol. vi. p. 67 ; vii. 8. 

Calumny censured, vol. vi. p. 298. 

Calvin’s Opinion respecting Rites and Ceremonies, vol. ix. p. 57. 

his Epistle to Farel on the Subject of Communion, vol. ix. p. 296. 

the Confession in his Liturgy used by the French Church, vol. ix. 

p. 142. 

no Enemy to Private Absolution, vol. ix. p. 144. 

frequent Communion recommended by, ToL ix. p. 165. 

his Judgment with Respect to the Observation of Holidays, vol. ix. 

p. 253. 

Gpand the Name of a Bell, first used by Bede, vol. ii. p. 491. 

Cancelli, vol. ii. p. 424. ᾿ 

Candida Casa, Whitern in Scotland, the first Church that was built of Stone, 

vol. ii. p. 354. 
Candlemas-day not known to the Ancients, vol. vii. p. 169. 
Canon, a Nats for the Creed, vol. iii. p. 320. 
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Canon, the Roll or Catalogue of the Clergy, vol. i. p. 48, 49. 
Indictio Canonica, a Tax 80 called, vol. ii. p. 31. 
——— Frumentarius, a Tax so called, vol. ἢ i. p. 32. 
Paschalis, vol. iv. p. 212. 
Canonicw. See Ertsto.z. 
Canonice, Virgins in the Canon or Roll of the Church, vol. ii. p. 321. 
Canonical Hours of Prayer, their Original, vol. ii. p. 301; 3 iv. 370, 871. 
—_—- SE fern in what Cases allowed, vol. ii. p. 178. 
5: ek iv. p. 502 to 605. 
ence due from Presbyters to Bishops, vol. i. p. 81, &c. 
aie an ee from Bishops to their Primates or Metropolitans, vol. i. p. 211 
———— Strict Oath of, required in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 216. 
Canonici, the Clergy, vol. i. p. 48. 
——— Equi, a Tax 80 called, vol. ii. p. 36. 
ψάλται, Praltee, vol. i. p. 383. 
Canons of the Church, to be read to Men at their Ordination, vol. i. p. 508, 509. 
--- Ὁ τ to be studied by the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 144, 145. 
Bishops subject to them, vol. i. P 93, 94. 
Bishops liable to be censured and deposed for neglecting or transgressing 
them, vol. vi. p. 434 to 439. 
Contempt of the Canons, a Crime for which the τοῖν might be excom- 
municated, and the Clergy degraded, vol. vi. p. 203, 402 ’ 
τι - Objections against the Canons of the Church of England answered, 
vol, ix. p. 216. : 
Canons , their Original, vol. ii. p. 260. 
Cn eae universes Codex, vol. vi. p. 410. 
of the Altar, vol. ii. p. 444. 
ii, a sort of Conjurors, vol. vi. p. 69. 
Cantharus, the Fountain before the Church, vol. ii. p. 396. 
be orig Tria, Payment of Taxes three times a: Year, once every four Months, 
vol. ii. p. 32. 
igen io Humana, the Capitation Tax upon Men for their Slaves, vol. ii. 
p. 32. 
——— Terrena, Tax upon Land, vol. ii. p. 32. 
Animalium, Tax upon Cattle, vol. ii. p. 32. 
bac soos imposed upon the Clergy for their ecclesiastical possessions, 
vol. ii, 
Capitis Cones, the Clergy excused from it, vol. ii. p. 28. 
—————— the Vi of the Church excused from it, vol. ii. p. 332. 
Capitolins, 1 Name of Reproach cast upon the Catholics by the Novatians for 
receiving such as went to sacrifice at the Capitol, vol. i. p. 24, 25. 
Captatores, Men that flattered Women out of their Estates, censured, vol. vi. 
p. 300, 301. 
Captives redeemed by selling the Plate of the Church, vol. ii. p. 93, 94. 
Caracalla, a Cassock so called from Antoninus Caracalla, who first brought it 
into Use among the Romans, vol. ii. p. 214. 
Cardinals, their Original, vol. 1, p. 276. 
Cardinales Eoolesie, vol. i. p. 276. 
Cards and Dice prohibited by the French Church, under pain of ecclesiastical 
Censure, vol. ix. p. 31. 
Catacombs and Cryptee, vol. vii. p. 369. 
Karddoyog Ἱερατικὸς, Catalogue Hieraticus, the Roll of the Clergy, vol. i. 


p. 49. 
Catcchetio Schools, vol. i. 
Catechists, no distinct Onder et of the Church, vol. i, p. 396. , 
-- -- Readers sometimes made Catechists, vol. i. p. 397. 
such Catechists not allowed to teach publicly in the Church, vol. i. p. 399. 
The Substance of the ancient mye vol. iii. p. 264 to 266. 
Catechumenia, the Catechetic Schools, vol. i. 
the Women’s Galleries in the ‘dink, vol. ii. p. 414. 
Catechumens, their Age, vol. iii. p. 261. 
—————_ how long they continued in that state, vol. iii. p. 262. 
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Catechumens, their station in the Church, vol. ii. p. 402. 
——_———. made Readers at Alexandria, vol. i. p. 375. 
divided into four Orders, vol. iii. p. ai to 274. 
their Exercises and Instruction, vol. iii. p. 275. 
———— allowed to read the Scripture, vol. iii. p. 266. 
and to hear the Scripture and Sermon in the Church, vol. iii. p, 272; 
iv. 73. 


not allowed to hear or use the Lord’s Prayer until a little before 
Baptism, vol. i. p. 37; iii. 283. See Lorp’s PRaYEr. 

———— not allowed to be present at any Prayers in the Church, save only 
such as were particularly called ‘Prayers for the Catechumens,’ vol. iv. p.615 
to 620. 

not allowed to be present at the Celebration of any mysterious rites, 
vol. iii. p. 377. 

nor allowed to hear Discourses upon the profound Mysteries of Re- 

ligion, vol. i. p. 38. 

reckoned but imperfect. Members of the Church, vol. i. p. 31. 

——— Exorcism of the, vol. iii. p. 278, 279. 

-————— how punished by the Discipline of the Church upon offending, vol. iii. 
p- 293 to 295. 

umenorum Missa, vol. iv. p. 73 to a : 
————  Sacramentum, τ iii, p. 290. ; 
ear Hi the Bishop’s Church, where his Cathedra or Throne was set, vol. ii. 


earch to be the Place of the Bishop’s constant Residence, vol. ii. 

p. 188. 

Catholic, the Meaning and Antiquity of the Name, vol. i. p. 9. 

Church, how its Unity maintained, vol. vi. p. 408. 

what submission due to it in such points of discipline as Re-baptizing 
and Re-ordaining, vol. viii. p. 287. 

——— Customs of the Catholic Church to be observed, vol. vi. p. 417, 418. 

Catholious Dicceseos, a Civil Officer ; Rationalis, the Ἐχηρορονε Receiver in ἃ 
Roman Diocese, vol. iii. p. 35. 

Caupones, Fraudulent Hosketern, censured, vol. vi. p. 309. 

Causa Lucratioa and Onerosa, how they differ in Law, vol. ii. p. 47. 

Us Criminal, the Clergy liable to be judged for such before the Civil Ma- 
gistrates, vol. ii. p. 22. 

Ecclesiastical to be ended in Ecclesiastical Courts, vol. ii. p. 63 vi. 


410. 


Pecuniary between Clergymen and Laymen, to be heard in the Civil 

Courts, vol. ii. p. 24. ᾿ 

Caca, a City and Diocese in Italy that had not above Five Hundred Commu- 
nicanta, vol. iii. p. 224. 

Ceimeliarches, the same as Chartophylax and Custos Archivorum, vol. i. p. 417. 

Ceimeliarchium, vol. ii. p. 471. 

Celeusma, the Alleluia ΦῊν oo called; vol. iv. p. 455. 

Celibacy not required of the Clergy for the first Three Hundred Years, vol. i. 

. 500 to 502. 
, Private in the Church, for People to read the Scripture in, vol. ii. p. 415. 

Cellulani, Monks so called from’ their living in Cells, vol. ii. p. 270. 

Cemetery, a name used in common for a Church and the Grave of a Martyr, 
vol. ii. p. 351 ; vii. 362, 363. 

Consecration of Cemeteries not very ancient, vol. vii. p. 385. . 

Cenones, an Order among the Montanists, vol. i. p. 224. 

Censures of the Church. ve σαν, 

Census Capitis and Census Agrorum, vol. ii. p. 28. 

Centenarii, Centurions among the Monks, vol. ii. p. 290. 

Conjurors and Diviners censured, vol. vi. p. 69. 

Centesime, Usury at Twelve in the Hundred, vol. ii. p. 116. 

Cephaleote, “Collectors of the Capitation Tax, vol. ii. p. 33. 

Cerei. See Lamps. ; 

Ceremonies, no Necessity of their being the same in all Parts of the Catholic 
Church, vol. vi. p. 424 to 428. . 
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Ceremonies not rejected by the French Church on account of their significance, 
vol. ix. p. 67. 
Ceroferarit, not the same with the Acolythists of the ancient Church, vol. i. 


p. 361. 
Cervolo facere, an Heathen Custom of sacrificing a Hind on New Year’s Day, 
censured, vol. vi. p. 67 ; vii. 8. 
Cieston, Council of, deposed Eutyches and Dioscorus and their adherents, 
vol. viii. p. 215. 
Chaldwi, Astrologers, censured, vol. vi. p. 46 to 51. 
Chancel, vol. ii. p. 424. 
, a Conjecture about their Original in the Church, vol. i. p. 122. 
not the same with Defensors in the Primitive Church, vol. i. p. 408, 


409. 
Character. What meant by Indelible Character of Ordination, vol. vi. p. 351, 


352. 
Indelible, of Baptism, vol. iii. Ρ. 406 ; v. 435. 

Chari Dei, 2 Name of Christians, vol. i. p. 36. 

Charioteers denied Baptism, vol. iii. p. 490. 

denied Communion, vol. vi. p. 20. 

Chariema and Chrisma, Names of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 399, 409. 

Charity Schools in Country Churches, vol. ii. p. 480, 481. 

Charms for curing Diseases condemned, vol. vi. p. 63. 

Jewish, vol. vi. p. 90, 91. 

Chartophylazx, vol. i. p. 417. . 

ae offered with Bread in the Eucharist by Heretics, called Artotyritez, 

- vol. v. p. 52. : 

Χειμαζόμενοι, Deemoniacs, vol. i. p. 369 ; vi. 523. 

Χειρόδοτος, Tunica manicata, vol. ii. p. 213. 

Χειροσήμαντρα, vol. ii. p. 490. : 

XetpoOecia and Χειροτονία, how they differ one from another, vol. i. p. 523. 

XetpoOecia, Confirmation, vol. iv. p. 1 to 3. 

Cherubical Hymn, vol. iv. p. 452 to 455. 

Children, not to Marry against the Consent of Parents, vol. vi. p. 193 to 197 ; 
vii. 285 to 287. 

not to become Monks against the Consent of Parents, vol. ii. p. 276 ; 

vi. 198. : 

«—_— not to be made Monks against their own Consent, vol. ii. p. 277. 

—— dedicate to the Service of the Church from their Infancy, vol. i. p. 351. 
See Parents. ‘ i 

made Readers, vol. i. p. 378. 

Children allowed to Read the Scriptures, vol. iv. p. 174. 

Fathers not to Disinherit their Children to make the Church their Heirs, 

vol. i. p. 74, 75. 

The Power of Parents over their Children in Matters of Life and Death 
restrained by the Christian Laws, vol. vi. p. 192, 193. : 

Chiliarche, a Sort of Diviners, censured, vol, vi. p. 69. 

Chiromancy condemned, vol. vi. p. 52. 

Chorepiscopi, three different Opinions about their Order, vol. i. p. 181 to 183. 

allowed to Ordain Presbyters and Deacons by License from the City 

Bishop, vol. i. Ῥ. 185. ; 

to minister Confirmation, vol. i, p. 186. 

to grant Letters Dimissory, vol. i. p. 186. 

to vote in Councils, vol. i. p. 187. 

their Power not the same in all Times and Places, vol. i. p. 187. 

their Power first struck at by the Council of Laodicea, vol. i. p. 188. 

Fifty Chorepiscopi in St. Basil’s Diocese, vol. iii. p. 93. 

in Assyria, vol. iii. p. 81. 

how censured for Transgressing their Duty, vol. vi. p. 439. 

Choreute, Heretics that kept the Sabbath a Fast, vol. vii. p. 59. 

Chorus, the Chancel, vol. ii. p. 424. 

Chrestians, for Christians, vol.i. p. 12, 13. : 

Christ worshipped together with the Father and Holy Ghost, vol. iv. p. 101 to 
130. 


—_— 
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Christ, Sermon on the Divinity of, vol. ix. p. 359. 

Christemporeia, Simony, vol. i. p. 483, 484. 

Christian Rules commended by Heathens, vol. i. p. 433 ; ii. 97 to 99. 

Christians, how called before they were named Christians, vol. i. p. 1, 2. 

not to take upon them the Office of Heathen Priests, vol. vi. p. 15. 

— Heretics not reckoned Christians, vol. i. p. 31. 

———- Catechumens only imperfect Christians, vol. i. p. 31. 

Christophori, a Name given to Christians, vol. i. p. 6. 

Chronite, a name of Reproach cast upon the Catholics by the Arians, vol. i. 
. 26. 

οἰδηκαγφυτνοι, a Tax 50 called, vol. ii. p. 38 to 42. 


CHURCHES, 


‘Churches, their several Names, vol. ii. p. 336, &c. 

———— their Original from the Time of the Apostles, vol. ii. p. 362 to 370. 

——— forty in Rome before the last Persecution, vol. ii. p. 373 ; iii. 127. 

——— The Difference between Churches in the first Ages and those that 
followed, vol. ii. p. 378 to 380. ; 

Heathen Temples and Jewish Synagogues turned into Churches, 
vol. ii. p. 383 to 389. 

——— Roman Basilicee turned into Churches, vol. ii. p. 343, 344, and 388, 
389 


———— Churches and private Oratories how distinguished, vol. ii. p. 342, 362. 
—- Constantine’s Munificence in building Churches, vol. ii. p. 382. 
———-an Account of Justinian’s Church, called Sancta Sophia, vol. ii. 
p. 382 ; 391 
————all of Wood in England till the Building of Candida Casa at Whitern, 
vol.-ii. p. 379. 
of different Forms, some oblong or dromical, some round, some square, 
some in the Form of a Cross, or Figure of an Octagon, vol. ii. p. 389 to 392. 
———— of different Situations, chiefly to the East, some to the West, North, 
and South, vol. ii. p. 392, 393. 
divided into several Parts, a Narthax, a Nave, and a Bema, or Sanc- 
tuary, vol. ii p. 393, 394. . 
--- -- had distinct Apartments for Men, Women, Virgins, Clergy, Laity, &c., 
vol. ii. p. 411. : 
—~—— had private Cells for Meditating, Reading the Scripture, &c., vol. ii. 
p. 415. 


ADOBNING OF CHURCHES. 


————- adorned with several Gifts of the People, called Anathemata, ἐκτυ- 
πώματα, &c., vol. ii. p. 493 to 497. 

———— with Gilding and Mosaic Work, vol. ii. p. 500. 

— with Inscriptions, vol. ii. p. 498, 499. 

———- with Texts of ar oat written on the Walls, vol. ii. p. 417, 497. 

with Flowers and Branches, vol. ii. p. 517. : 

———— not with Images or Pictures, for the first Three Hundred Years, vol. ii. 
p- 501 to 508. 

-—-—— Pictures of Kings and Bishops, when first brought into Churches, 
vol. ii. p. 509. 


CoNSECRATION AND DepicaTION oF CHURCHES. 
the Original of this Practice in the Fourth Century, vol. ii. p. 520 
to 524. 


——-—— to be Consecrated by the Bishop, vol. ii. p. 524. 
not to be Built without his leave, vol. ii. p. 525. 
—— No Necessity of a License from Rome ὧς a Bishop to Consecrate a 
Church, vol. ii. p. 528. 
always dedicated to God, and not to Saints, though sometimes named 
from Saints or their Founders, or other circumstances, in the building of 
them, vol. ii. p. 529, 530. 
; 5 
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Churches, No Church to be Consecrated before it was Endowed, vol. ii. p. 634. 

———- Bishops to exact nothing for Consecrating Churches, vol. ii. p. 535. 

———— Dedication of Churches celebrated as an Anniversary Festival, vol. ii. 
p. 536 ; vii. 160. 

— not to be founded for Lucre, vol. iii. p. 219. ἢ ou 


Respect Spown To CHURCHES. 


Kings laid down their Crowns, when they entered the Church, vol. ii. 

p. 405, 547. 

No one to carry Arms into the Church, vol. ii. p. 547, 568. 

Men usually washed their Hands at their Entrance into the Church, 
vol. ii. p. 544. 

——— some put off their Shoes, vol. ii. p. 544. ᾿ 

Bowing toward the Altar at the Entrance of the Church, vol. ii. 


Doors and Pillars of the Church and Altar kissed in Token of Love, 
vol. ii. p. 548. 

—— never put to any Profane Use, vol. ii. p. 537, 538. 

—— Banqueting in the Church forbidden, vol. ii. p. 538, 569. 

———— What difference made between Churches and Private Houses, vol. ii. 
p. 542. 

———— used for private Prayer and Meditation, vol. ii. p. 549. 

not to be delivered up to Heretics, vol. ii. p. 543. 

——— the safest Repository for things of value, vol. ii. p. 551. 

———— made Asylums, or places of refuge, vol. ii. p. 554,555. See AsyLum. 

———— Alms given to the Poor, at, vol. iv. p. 344, 345. 

———— but one Altar in, vol. ii. p. 440. : 

——— Notitia or Geography of the Church. See Noritta. 

——_———— State of the Church conformed to the State of the Roman Empire, 


vol. iii. p. 2. 

Church of Tongland, how she comes to have authority to Baptize, vol. viii. p. 87. 

—_————— Practice of, concerning Baptism, vol. viii. p. 112. 

——_————_ Use of Ecclesiastical Synods for preserving unity and peace 
in, vol. ix. p. 14. 

-_—-—-——— her power to decree Rites and Ceremonies acknowledged by 
the French Church, vol. ix. p. 55. 

———_-_—-—— the Thirty-nine Articles of, as complete as the French Con- 
fession, vol. ix. p. 101. 

—_—__——_——— Communion with, allowed by the French Church, vol. ix. 


p. 545. 


p. 113. 

——————— Surplice and other habits necessary for ministration in, 
vol. ix, p. 131. ἱ 

———_—_—_—_ Regeneration of Infants, a doctrine of, vol. ix. p. 179. 

——_—_—_——_ Fifth and Sixth Canons of, explained, vol. ix. p. 224. 

-------Ξ-------Ξ Ministers of, not confined to a particular form of Prayer, 
vol. ix. p. 275. 

Assemblies, how called together before the Use of Bells, vol. ii. 
p. 486 to 489. 

———__——-——- how far Jews, Heathens, and Heretics might be admitted 
to Church Assemblies, vol. ii. p. 402 ; iv. 73. See Missa CaTECHUMENORUM, 
and SERMons. 


Apocrypha forbidden to be read in, vol. ix. p. 125. 

Discipline. See Discrrtine. 

Government, differences of the French and English Churches respect- 

ing, vol. ix. p. 228. 

Lands not exempt from Taxes, vol. ii. p. 31, 32. 

—_——— obliged to such burdens as they were tied to before their Do- 
nation, vol. ii. p. 37. 

-—_— Laws. See Canons. ᾿ 

Plate sold to redeem Captives, vol. ii. p. 93, 94. 

—— Revenues. See Revenves, 

-—— Yards. See Cemxrerizs, Buriats, FUNERALS. 
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Church Yards, People not allowed to bury in Church-yards till the sixth century, 
vol. vii. p. 379, 380. 

Ciborium, the Canopy of the Altar, vol. ii. p. 444, 445. 

Circus, the Games thereof censured, vol. iii. p. 489, 490 ; vi. 19, 20. 

City. The Difference between a City and a Village, vol. iii. p. 42. 


CLERGY. 


Clergy, the Reason of the Name, vol. i. p. 48. 

how distinguished from the Laity, vol. i. p. 42 to 44. 

--.-- -- Elections of the Clergy. See Evxcrions. 

—— Ordinations of the Clergy. See OrpiNartions. 

Revenues of the Clergy. See REvENuss. 

—— Discipline of the Clergy. See Discipiinz and Drerapine. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE CLERGY aND IMMUNITIES. 


obliged to entertain one another, travelling with Literee Formate, upon 
necessary occasions, vol. ii. p. 1, 4. 

To give each other the Honorary Privilegea of performing Divine 
Offices in their Churches, vol. ii. p. 3, 4. 

not to sue one another, save only in Ecclesiastical Courts, vol. ii. p. 6,7 ; 
vi. 410 to 413. 

exempt from the ordinary cognizance of secular Courts in Ecclesias- 
tical Causes, vol. ii. p. 16, 17. 

exempt also in lesser Criminal Causes from the same Jurisdiction, vol. ii. 
p. 21. 


not exempt in greater Criminal Causes, vol. ii. p. 22, 23. 

exempt by the Gothic Laws in France, vol. ii. p. 6, 7. 

- ποῦ exempt by any Divine Right from Taxes, vol. ii. p. 25, 26. 

exempt from personal Taxes, or Head-money, vol. ii. p. 27 to 31. 

not og from Taxes on Land, vol. ii. p. 31, 32. 

exempt from other Taxes, called Aurum Tironicum, Equi Canonici, 

m or Lustralis Collatio, Metatum, a aera Angarize and 

Parangarise and Cursus Publicus, Denarismus and Descriptio Lucrativorum, 
vol. ii. p. 35 to 48. 

——- exempt sometimes, not always, from contributing to Highways and 
Bridges, vol. ii. p. 44. 

exempt from all Civil Personal Offices, vol. ii..p. 48, 49. 

ais from all sordid Offices, both Predial and Personal, vol. ii. 

p. 49, 50. 

exempt from all Curial or Municipal Offices, vol. ii. p. 51, 52. 

—— but Clergymen possessed of Private Estates, not exempt from such 
Offices, vol. ii. p. 53, 54. 

eet ane to the Life and Conversation of the Clergy, &c. vol. ii. 

p. to 5 

Laws relating to the Exercise of the Duties and Offices of their Function, 

vol. ii. p. 188 to 173. 

τῷ ae what Crimes the Clergy might be degraded, vol. 11, p. 109; vi. 

, &e. 

———- not allowed to relinquish their Station without leave, vol. ii. p. 173, 174. 

not to remove from one Diocese to another without Letters Dimjssory, 

vol. ie 179 to 182. a ; 

ws against wanderi: ergy, vol. ii. p. 182, 183. 

obliged to Residence, #0 ih pe 186 to 189. 

not to have Pluralities or Office in two Dioceses, vol. ii. p. 189 to 191... 

not to take upon them Secular Employments, vol. ii. p. 191 to 193; 

vi. 405, 406. 

not to be Tators or Guardians, vol. ii. p. 193. 

not to be Sureties or Pleaders at Law, vol. ii. p. 194. 

———_— The Inferior Clergy allowed sometimes to work at Secular Trades, vol. ii. 
p. 195 to 200. 

whether they were allowed to Baptize, vol. viii. p. 30. 

not to converse with Jews or Gentile Philosophers, vol. ii. p. 201. . 
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Clergy, laws relating to the Habit of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 202 to 204. 

——— how far their Habits distinguished them from Laymen, vol. ii. p. 207. 

——— not to read Heretical Books but upon necessary Occasions, vol. ii, 
p. 145 to 149. 

denying their Name and Character, to be deposed, vol. vi. p. 415. 

deserting their Station, to forfeit their Estates to the Church, vol. ii. 

p. 74. 

dying without Heirs, their Estates to fall to the Church, vol. ii. p. 71. 

-- ---- ἰ some Churches lived all in common, vol. ii. p. 92. 

Voluntary Poverty chosen by some of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 122, 123. 

Allowance of Corn to the Clergy by the Emperer, vol. ii. p. 69. 

no Law to compel the Clergy to part with their temporal Possessions, 
vol. ii. p. 125. 

——— not allowed to grow Rich out of the Church Revenues, vol. ii. p. 127, 

Clerici, a Name for the Inferior Orders of the Clergy, vol. i. p. 48. 

Clinic Baptism, in what cases allowed, vol. iii. p. 596 to 600. 

Clinics, not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 479. 

Cloaca, the Font, vol. ii. p. 466. 

Cloca, a Bell, vol. ii. p. 492. 

Cloisters of the Church, vol. ii. p. 395. 

Clothing, promiscuous of Men and Women, censured, vol. vi. p. 273, 274. 

Clydoment and Clydonizomeni, energumens vexed with evil Spirits, vol. vi, 
p. 523. See Χειμαζόμενοι and HYEMANTES. 

Coadjutors, vol. i. p. 177. 

Celicole, a mongrel Sect between Jews and Christians, vol. vi. p. 84. 

Coemeteria, Burying Places, vol. ii. p. 351 to 354; vii. 362. 

Cenobite, a name of Monks, vol. ii. p. 246. ; 

Cohortales, Apparitors of Judges, not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 488, 

Coin, falsifiers of it how punished, vol. vi. p. 296. 

Collecte, Collects, vol. v. p. 19, 20. 

Collegiati, vol. vi. p. 69. 

Colligere Orationem. See Coutectz. 

Collyridians, vol. i. p. 331. 

Colobium, vol. ii. p. 212. 

Comes or Lectionarium, the Calendar of Lessons, vol. iv. p. 474 to 482, 

Commendationes, Prayers so called, vol. v. p. 22; vii. 422. 

Commendatory Letters given to Strangers, vol. vi. p. 364; i. 100. 

Common Prayer enjoined to be read daily in the Church of England, vol. ix. 
p. 128. 


———— and in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 129. 

Communicative Life among the Monks; how distinguished from the Renunciative 
Life, vol. ii. p. 286, 287. 

———— Life among the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 90, 91. 

Communio Ecclesiastica, vol. vi. p. 337 to 339. 

Laica, vol. v. p. 209; vi. 345. 

Peregrina, vol. ii. p. 5; v. 2113 vi. 345, &e. 

—— Presanctificatorum, vol. v. p. 189 to 192; v. 215, See Missa and 
PRASANCTIFICATA. 

how different Churches maintained Catholic Communion, one with 

another, in Faith, Worship, Discipline, &c. vol. v. p. 408 to 421. 

Communion not to be broken for Difference of Ceremonies in different Churches, 
vol. v. p. 411, and 424 to 428. : 

———— in both Kinds given to all, vol. v. p. 209. 

———— in one Kind aay reckoned Sacrilege, vol. vi. p. 130. 

received Standing in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 156. 

———— frequent Communion enjoined by, vol. ix. p. 164. 

———— every Lord’s Day,-and Twice or Thrice a Week, and every Day in 
some Churches, vol. v. p. 348 and 354, &c.; iii. 217. 

when first reduced to Three Times a Year, vol. v. p. 363. 

when to once a Year, vol. v. p. 364. ᾿ 

what attempt was made at the Reformation to restore frequent Com- 

rounion, vol. v. p. 365. ‘ : 

VOL. IX. kk 
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Communion denied by the Church of England to Persons obstinately refusing Con- 
firmation, vol. ix. p. 203. 

———— whether lawful to hold Communion with heretical Priests before they 
be degraded, vol. viii. p. 288. 

Communion with the Church of England allowed by the French 
Church, vol. ix. p. 113. 

———— and likewise with the Lutheran Church, vol. ix. p. 302. 

——— denied to Schismatics, vol. ix. p: 249. 

weekly Communions among the Monks, vol. ii. p. 305. 

Cup of Glass, Wood, Silver, &c. vol. ii. p. 451. 

Plate sold to redeem Captives and relieve the Poor, vol. ii. p. 93 to 95. 

——— Cloth, vol. ii. p. 448, 449. 

——— The people allowed to communicate standing at the Altar, vol.ii. p. 426. 

Community of Goods, as taught b: Heretics, raha vol. vi. p. 276, 277. 

— of Wives, ‘censured, πὲ vii. p. 257, 25: 

Commutation of Penance not allowed, vol. v. p. 508. 

, an Order of Catechumens, the immediate Candidates of Baptism, 

vol. iii. p. 274. 

Peasen for the Competentes, vol. iv. p. 627 to 629. 

Computation of Easter. See Cycie and Easter. 

Conchula Bematis, vol. ii. p. 429. 

, and Conventicula, ancient Names of Churches, vol. ii. 


Concilia, 
p. 346 to 348. 
Conoubinage condemned, vol. vi. p. 241, 242. 
———— in what sense allowed, vol. iii. p. 497, 498; vi. 242. 
———— they who marry Concubines, not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 494. 
Confessio, a Church taking its Name from some Confessor or Martyr, vol. ii. 
p. 349. 
Confession of Sins, how far required in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 550. 
——— Auricular Confession not imposed, vol. v. p. 313; vi. 467 to 472. 
Private Confession required i in some Cases, vol. vi. p. 481, 482. 
———— at Morning Prayer, vol. iv. p. 418. 
——— Confession and Absolution as used in the Church of England, vol. ix. 
p. 142. 
------ --- Psalm of Confession, vol. iv. p. 401. 
Confirmation, no Sacrament distinct from Baptism, vol. iv. p. 8 to 12. 
————_ how far necessary, vol. iv. p. 39 to 41. 
--α.-.. the Office of Bishops, vol. iii. p. 170; iv. 14, 15. 
Bishops to confirm in Country Churches, vol. iii. p. en 
ministered by Presbyters in some Cases, vol. iii, P; 19.290 
ministered immediately after Baptism, vol. iv. p. 2 
ministered to Infants, vol. iv. p. 46. 
approved of by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 195. 
Conjurers censured, vol. vi. p. 71. 
Consanguinity, Persons not to marry within the prohibited Degrees thereof, 
vol. vii. p. 283, 284. See Incest. 
Conscoration of Churches. See CHURCHES. 
of Water in Baptism made by Prayer, vol. iii. p. 577 to 579. 
of the Eucharist made by Prayer, vol. v. p. 93 ἢ 101. 
of the Eucharist, in what sense allowed to Deacons, vol. i. p. 288 


to 291. 


of Virgins, vol. ii. p. 326 to 331. See ΨΊΒΟΙΝΒ. 

————— of Ministers. See ἐολρενλεῖον, 

Consistentes, Co-standers, the Fourth Order of Penitents, vol. ii. p. 410; vi. 450. 

Consistory of Bishop and Presbyters, vol. i. p. 257 and 262. 

Constantsne’s Munificence in Building Chare 1e8, vol. ii. p. 381. 

Constantinople, Second general Couneil of, Macedonians, Apollinarians, and other 
Torotion a dey ip and anathematized ‘by, vol. viii. p. 205. 

ifth general Ceuncil condemned Anthimus and Severus, vol. viii. 

Ῥ. “p22 


degraded the Defenders of Tria Capitula, vol. viii. p. 223. 
Conventionla, Churches 80 called, vol. ii. p. 348. 
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- Copiate, Officers taking care of Funerals, vol. i. p. 386 ; vii. 414. 
Corban, the Treasury of the Church, vol. ii. p. 61. 
Cor- , a name of the Archdeacon, vol. i. p. 319. 
Cee annually to the Clergy out of the Emperor’s Exchequer, val. ii. 
p. 70. 
Corona Clericalis, vol. ii. p. 206. 
Funeralis, not used among Christians, vol. vii. p. 419. 
—— Nuptialis, vol. vii. p. 339, 340. 
Presbyterii, vol. i. p. 255. 
-- --- Sacerdotalis, vol. i. p. 130. 
the Form of Saluting Bishops, per Coronam, vol. i. p. 130. 
—— Virginum, vol. ii. p. 328. 
Coronee Oblationum, the Communion-Loaves, vol. v. p. 45. 
Coronati, Clergymen, vol. i. p. 407. 
-——— Heathen Idolaters wearing Garlands, how censured, vol. vi. p. 16. 
Coronati Dies, vol. ii. p. 405. 
Corporal Punishment of the Inferior Clergy and Monks instead of Excommu- 
nication, vol. ii. p. 291; v. 549, 550; vi. p. 385 to 387. 
Corporation-Men not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 488. 
Councils. See Sxnops. 
Court. Bishops not to appear at Court without the Emperor’s leave, vol. ii. p. 187. 
seria rb ans allowed to marry one with another, vol. vi. p. 235 to 238; 
vii. 2! 
Covetousness, how censured, vol. vi. p. 334. 
Creature. No Worship -paid to the Creature in the ancient Church, vol. iv. 
p. 140 to 144. 
Swearing by the Creatures censured, vol. ii. p. 128; vi. 172 to 174. 
Creed, the Rule of. Faith, vol. v. p. 372. 
— chiefly used in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 368. 
—— When first the Creed was taken in to be a part of the daily Liturgy, vol. iv. 
Ρ. 462; v. 136; iii. 370, 371. 
—— Every Bishop had Power to frame his own Creed, keeping to the analogy 
of the common Faith, vol. i. p. 111. 
—— why called Symbolum, Canon, Regula Fidei, Mathema, γραφὴ, &e. vol. iii. 
p. 317 to 323. 
——— Collection of the ancient Creeds, vol. iii. p. 335. 
—— Origin of the Apostles’ Creed, vol. iii. p. 523, &e. 
— Nicene, vol. iii. p. 360. 
—— Athanasian, vol. iii. p. 71. 
Crimen and Peccatum, how distinguished by St. Austin, vol. ii. p. 109; v. 557. 
Criminal Causes of the Clergy in great Matters, brought before the Civil Ma- 
rate, vol. ii. p. 22. 
Criniti Fratres, Monks with long hair, censured, vol ii. p. 279. 
Cronus, the Name of a Jewish Temple, vol. vi. p. 90. 
Cross. Sign of the Cross used in making Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 261. 
—— also frequently in the Rites of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 572; iii. 582. 
—— Hands lift up in the Form of a Cross in Prayer, val. iv. p. 337 to 339. 
—— Sign of the Cross used in the Consecration of the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 84. 
—— and in the Ordination of Presbyters, vol. i. p. 272. 524. 
-— in Baptism, how far justified by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 174. 
—— Crosses of Wood worn by some Monks out of Ignorance wad Superstition, 
vol. ii. p. 281. 
—— when first set upon the Altar, vol. ii. p. 447. 
Cubicula, Cells for Reading the Bible, &c. in the Church, vol. ii. p. 415. 
Cuculli, Monks’ Cowls, vol. ii. p. 280. 
Cucumellum, a Silver Flagon, vol. ii. p. 452. 
Culdees, vol. ii. p. 296. 
Cup, in the Communion, given to all perso:s, vol. v. p. 210. See CoMMUNION IN 
ONE AND BOTH KINDS, 
Cups of Glass, Wood, Silver, &c. vol. ii. p. 450, 451. 
Curial Offices not imposed upon the Clergy, vol. ii, p. 51. 
Curiales, not to be Ordained, vol. i. p. 489. 
not to become Monks, vol. ii. p. 271. 
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Curie tradi, what kind of punishment, vol. vi. p. 355. 

Cursores Ecclesi, vol. ii. p. 487. 

Cursuales Equi, vol. ii. p. 45. 

Oursus Ecclesiastious, the Form of Divine Service, vol. iv. p. 86. 

——— Publicus, vol. ii. p. 45. 

Custodes Ecclesice, vol. i. p. 416. 

Custodes Locorum Sanctorum, ibid. 

Customs of the Universal Church to be received by all, vol. v. p. 417, 418. 

of every Particular Church to be submitted to by all its Members, vol. v. 


p. 396. 
Ges Archivorum, vol. i. p. 417. 
be aioe of Easter, vol. vii. p. 97. 
'yprian declares Heretics to forfeit the name and authority of Priests, vol. viii, 


p. 244. 
Cyprus, its ancient Liberties and Independency, vol. i. p. 247; iii. 71. 


D 


AAIMONIZOMENOI, Demoniacs, vol. i. p. 369. 
ica, vol. ii. p. aie; iv. 323. 
Dancing. Lascivious Dancing censured, vol. vi. p. 270, 271. 
— condemned by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 30. 
Deacons, one of the Sacred Orders of the Church, vol. i. p. 279, 280. 
in what sense called Priests by Optatus, vol. i, p. 268, 281. 
commonly distin angulehe’ from Priests and Presbyters by the Name of 
ὑπηρέται, Ministri and Levite,, vol. i. p. 281. 
Form of Ordaining Deacons, vol. i. p. 283. ; 
to take Care of the Utensils of the Altar, vol. i. p. 284. 
to recite the names of such as made Oblations at Fhe Altar, vol. i. p. 285; 


v. 37. 


to read the Gospel, vol. i. p. 286; iv. 483. 
——-— in what sense to offer the Bread and Wine in the Eucharist, vol. i. p. 287. 
——— not to consecrate the Eucharist, nor minister it to a Presbyter, vol. i. 
p. 288, 289. 
allowed to Baptize, vol. i. 
——— to bid Prayers in the oe and direct the People in all solemn 
offices, vol. i. p. 293. 294; v. 8 to 19, ‘al, 140, 269. 
to dismiss the People with the solemn Form of Words, ἀπολύεσθε ἐν 
εἰρήνῃ, Go in Peace, vol. v. p. 272. 
to preach in the Absence of Presbyters, vol. i. p. 295, 296; iv. 515, 
516. 


allowed to suspend the Inferior Clergy, and to absolve Penitents in 
Cases of Necessity, vol. i. p. 298; vi. 573, 574. 

——— to sit as Representatives of Bishops in General Councils, vol. i. p. 299. 

———— and to vote in some provincial Councils, vol. i. p. 299. 

performed all the Offices of the Inferior Orders before the Rise of those 

Orders in the Church, vol. i. p. 301. 

the Doorkeepers i in the Time of the Oblation, vol. i. p. 302. 

ἥ the Number of Seven Deacons always retained in the Church of Rome, 

vol. i. p. 305. 

to Correct the Misdemeanours of the People, vol. i. p. 300. 

——-— and to inform the Bishop of them, vol. i. p. 303. 

the Bishop’s Eyes, Mouth, Angels, &c. vol. i, p. 304. 

the Bishop’s Sub-Almoners, vol. i. p. 302. 

——— not to be ordained before the age of Twenty-five years, vol. i. p. 306. 

not to sit in the Presence of a Presbyter without his Leave, vol. i. 
p. 307. 

----- - power granted them to Baptize, vol. viii. p. 22. 

-- -- whether they were accounted Priests and the ordinary and standing 
Ministers of Baptism, vol. viii. p. 339. 

Deaconesses, of A lical Institution under the names of διάκονοι, πρεσβύτιδερ, 
Viduee and Ministree, vol. i. p. 322. 
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SS to be chosen out of the Widows or Virgins of the Church, vol. i. 
p. 323. 
——— to be Forty, Fifty, or Sixty Years of Age, vol. i. p. 325. 
-------- to be the Wives of one Man, vol. i. p. 326. 
———— how ordained, vol. i. p. 327 to 329. 
to assist at the Baptism of Women, vol. i. p. 332. 
------.-- not to Baptize or perform any Office of the Priesthood, vol. i. p. 330, 
331; iii. 443; iv. 532, 533. 
to catechize the Women-Catechumens, vol. i. 333. 
——— to visit the Sick, and Prisons, and attend the Women’s Gate in the 
Church, vol. i. p. 334. 
to preside over the Widows, vol. i. 336. 
—————— how and when the Order came to be extinct, vol. i. p. 336. 
Dead. The Relics of the Dead not to be kept above Ground, but to be buried, 
vol. vii. p. 456. 
—— their relics not to be worshipped, vol. vii. 457 to 463. 
—— not to be Baptized, nor others for them, vol. iii. p. 446. 
—— Of Baptizing for the Dead, vol. iii. p. 447 to 451. 
--- Kiss of Peace not to be given to the Dead, vol. vii. p. 427. 
—— Eucharist not to be given to the Dead, vol. v. p. 202; vii. 428. 
—— Prayer for the Dead, vol. v. p. 106 to 114; vii. 424 to 427. 
—— The Dead, how excommunicated, vol. v. p. 551. 
—— How Absolution was given after Death, vol. vi. p. 569. 570. 
Deans in Cathedral Churches much of the same Nature with the old Archi- 
presbyteri, vol. i. p. 276. 
Debtors. Public Debtors denied the benefit of Sanctuary, vol. ii. p. 559. 
——— refusal of paying just Debts censured as Theft, vol. vi. p. 283. 
Decani, Officers set over every ten Monks, vol. ii. p. 290. 
——— Copiate, Officers attending Funerals, vol. i. p. 389. 
Decanica, Prisons belonging to the Church, vol. ii. p. 472. 
Decanorum Corpus, military Officers belonging to the Emperor’s Palace, vol. i. 


p. 389. 
Decima, Tribute paid to the Emperor, vol. ii. p. 84. 
Decreeing of Rites and Ceremonies not adding to the Word of God, vol. ix. 
p. 62. 
Decumani, Tax-gatherers, vol. ii. p. 84. 
iones, Common Council Men not to be Ordained, vol. i. p. 490. 
Dedication of Churches, vol. ii. p. 520. See more in CHuRcHEs. 
Defenders of the Tria Capitula degraded in the fifth General Council of Constan- 
tinople, vol. viii. p. 223. 
Defensores, Lawyers. Their Extortion censured, vol. vi. p. 292, 293. 
--.ὄ--- Pauperum, vol. i. p. 403. 
——. Eeclesiz, vol. i. p. 403. 
Defensors, both Clergymen and Laymen, vol. i. p. 405, 406. 
——— not originally invested with any Spiritual Power over the clergy, 
vol. i. p. 405. 
Marriages sometimes made before the Defensors, vol. vii. p. 334, 324. 
ion and Excommunication sometimes both inflicted on delinquent Cler- 
gymen, vol. ii. p. 108 ; vi. 342, 343. 
ΠΩΣ sometimes only Partial, from an higher Order to a lower, vol. vi. 
. 374. 
Psat Total, for what Crimes inflicted, vol. ii. p. 109 ; vi. 390. 
———— Clerks after Total Degradation seldom restored by Penance to their 
Orders, vol. vi. p. 398. 
Demoniacs. See ENERGUMENS. 
Denarismus, a Tax 80 called, vol. ii. p. 47. 
Denarius, the Offering of a Penny ; when first brought into the Eucharistical 
Oblation, vol. v. p. 43. 
i,a sort of Heathen Conjurers, vol. vi. p. 69. 
Desoriptio Animarum, a Tax 50 called, vol. ii. p. 32. 
—_— ivorum, a Tax 80 called, vol. ii. p. 47. 
Deserters of the Clerical Life, how punished, vol. i. p. 353. 
to forfeit their Estates to the Church, vol. ii. p. 74, 174. 
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Deserters of Religion. See ApostaTes. 
Detraction, how censured in the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 128, 129. 
————-- how censured in the Laity, vol. vi. p. 325. 
Δεξαμενὴ, the Font, vol. ii. p. 466. 
Διάκονοι, ‘Deaconesses, vol. i. p. 322. 
Diaconissa, ἃ Deacon’s pe vol. i. p. 338. 
Diapsalma, vol. v. 
Dice’ forbidden to ‘Pe Ge Clergy, vol. vi. p. 422. 
umarii, vol. vi. p. 69. 
Digamists excluded lah Ordination, vol. i. p. 495. 
what Digamists excluded from Communion, vol. v. p. 201. 
Dimissory Letters granted by the Bishop, vol. i. p. 100. 
———_——-— granted by the Chorepiscopi, vol. i. p. 186. 
necessary for the Clergy removing from one Diocese to an- 
other, vol. ii. p. 179 to 182; vi. 407, 439. 
Dinothus, Abbot of Bangor. His famous Defence of the Liborties of the Bri- 
tannic Church against Austin the Monk, vol. i. p. 248 ; iii. 27. 
Diocesan Episcopacy, proved from the ancient Canons, vol. iii, p. 161. 
Dicecesana , put for Parish Church, vol. ii. p. 361 ; iii. 210. 
Diocese, taken for a Patriarchal District, vol. iii, p. 35. 
when first aiuied to Episcopal Sees, vol. iii. p. 39. 
—— St. Austin’s Diocese forty miles long, vol. iii. p. 44. 
————- Theodoret’s Diocese had eight hundred Parishes i in it, vol. iii. p. 77. 
several Cities in one Diocese, vol. iii. p. 114. 
—— St. Basil’s Diocese had ee! Chorepiscopi in it, vol. iii. p. 93. 
In what sense the whole World but one Diocese, vol. i. p. 107. 
No Clerk to leave his own Diocese without License from his Bishop, 
vol. ii. p. 180 ; vi. 407, 439 
Dioceses, anciently called Parcechive, vol. iii. p. 37. 
—~——— the Thirteen of the Roman Empire, vol. iii. p. 5, 6. 
-———— Majores, in the Council of Arles, explained, vol. iii. p. 34. 
——— conformed to the Limits of a Roman city, vol. iii. p. 41. 
———— not generally so large in Nations of t @ first Convenes as in the 
middle Ages of the Church, vol. iii. p. 42. 
———— large Dioceses to be divided, vol. iii. p. 168. 
———— not to be divided without leave from the Primate. vol. vi. p. 436. 
———— four hundred Dioceses in Asia Minor, vol. iii. p. 91. 
———— three hundred Dioceses in Italy, vol. tii. p. 125, &c. 
in Italy confined to the Walls of small Cities, vol. iii, p. 223. 
——— no Clerk to hold Benefices in two Dioceses, vol. ii. p. 189, 190. See 
PLURALITIES. 
Dipping, used in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 593. 
———— Thrice, vol. iii. p. 278. 
Diptychs, an Account of them, vol. v. p. 123 ; vi. 551. 
——~——- read in the Ambon of the Church, vol. ii. p. 408. 
erasing a Man’s Name out of the Diptychs, the same as Excommuni- 
cation after Death, vol. vi. p. 552. 
——-— Restoring a Man’s Name to the Diptychs the same as Absolution after 
Death, vol. vi. p. 571. 
Discipline of the Church, a mere Spiritual power, vol. v. p. 437. 
sometimes assisted by the Secular Power, vol. v. p. 437, 438 ; 
vi, 354, 


yet never so far as to proceed to shedding of Blood, vol. v. p. 445 ; 
i, 99 , 


———~——— infringes no man’s Natural or Civil Rights, or the Magistrate’s 

Power, vol. v. p. 455 ; i. 98. 
but consists in Admonition, Suspension, Excommunication, &c., vol. v. 

p. 457 to 461. 

—_——- Corporal Punishment a part of Discipline for Inferiors and Minors, 
vol ti. p. 291 5 v. 550 ; vi. 385. 

—— of the ’Clergy, how different from that of the Laity, vol. vi. p. 337. 

———_—— chiefly managed by the Bishop, vol. vi. p. 574. 

--- - -- Bishops liable to be deposed for Neglect of Discipline, vol. vi. p. 435 
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Discipline of the French Church allows not of non-conforming Ministers or sepa- 
rate Meetings, vol. ix. p. 32. 

camry Want of Ecclesiastical Diseipline in the Church of England, vol. ix. 
p- 

———— Objections concerning, answered, vol. ix. p. 212. 

See ExcommunicaTion, ANATHEMA, SUSPENSION, Deerapine, Communio Laica, 
and CommuNIO PEREGRINA. 

mares concerning the mercy of God to Penitent Sinners, vol. viii. p. 461 to 

0. 

Diseases, not to be cured by Charms, Amulets, Phylacteries, Ligatures, &c., 
vol. vi. p. 62, 70. 

Dismembering the Body, censured as a lower od of eg vol. vi. p. 212. 

————-——_ It unqualifies Men for Orders, vo! 

cgestily asa made against the Articles of the ΚΝ of England, by, 
vol. ix. p. 

———— serious Address to, vol. ix. p. 306. 

Divalis Lex, and Constitutiones Divales, the Emperor’s Edicts, vol. ii. p. 340. 

Divination, ‘and the several kinds of it, censured, vol. vi. p. 46 to 60. 

Dees worship not given to any Creature, vol. iv. p. 140. 

nor to the Host in the Eucharist, vol. v. ΕΞ 

-------Ξὄ the Lord’s Prayer frequently used in ivine Service by the 
French Church, vol. ix. p. 146. 

Diwining by Dreams censured, vol. vi. p. 57. 

Divinity of Christ, a Sermon on the Boe of the primitive Church concerning 
it, in Opposition to Photinianism, Arianism, Sabellianism, and Tritheism, 
vol. ix. p. 359. 

Divisio Mensurna, the Monthly Dividend of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 62. 

Divorce Lawful in case of Fornication, vol. vii. p. 

allowed for other Crimes by the Civil Law, vol. vii. p. 352. 

——— Whether a Person might marry after a lawful Divorce, vol. vii. p. 295 
to 303. 

—-—— Marrying after unlawful Divorce, how censured, vol. vi. p. 242, 248. 

——— They, who marry Women divorced, not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 494, 

Ane, who divorce themselves from their Wives, not "to be ordained, 
Pi - 498. 

‘Audientium, the Catechist, vol. i. p. 397. 

toe an ancient Name for the Christian Religion, vol. i. p. 11. 

AoAopérpat, they who use Fraud in Measure censured, vol. vi. p. 306, 308. 

Dolus malus, vol. vi. p. 295. 

Dome, the Name of a Church, vol. ii. p. 339. 

Dominica Nova, Dominica in Albis, the Sunday after Easter, vol. vii. p. 115, 116. 

Dominicum, its several significations, vol. ii. p. 337. 

Domnus, Bishop of Antioch, vol. viii. p. 249. 

Domus Divina, the Em ror’s Palace, vol. ii. p. 340. 

—_——_—— Domus Dei, and Domus Ecolesie. How they differed, vol.ii. p. 340, 


Columbe, the Church, vol. ii. p. 339. 
Donaria, vol. ii. p. 495. 
mers remarkable Punishment of, for profaning the Eucharist, vol. ii. p. 541 ; 


Durkee their Order instituted in the third century, vol. i. p. 379. 
——-—-— Deaconesses to be Doorkeepers at the Women’s Gn vol. i. p. 335. 
Δῶρον, a Name of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 409. 
Dotalia Instrumenta, Dowry Instruments, how far necessary to a legal Marriage, 
vol. vii. p. 317 to 322 ; iii. 498. 
Doves, Golden, of what use in the Church, vol. ii. p. 446 ; v. 189. 
, an Account of them, vol. iv. p. 444. 
——_——- to the whole Trinity, vol. iv. p. 101, 102; v. 134. 
in the Communion Office of the Church of England, objection against, 
vol. ix. . 172, 173. 
‘ajor, viz. Gloria in excelsis, &c., vol. iv. p. 450, 451. 
——— Minor, viz. Gloria Patri, Filio, &e., vol. iv. p. 444 to 450. 
Dreams, divination made upon them censured, vol. vi. p. 57, 58. 


341. 
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Dromical Figure of Churches, vol. ii. p. 389. 

Drungus, Drungarius, vol. ii. p. 314. 

Devcbaanae a Crime, for which the Clergy might be degraded, vol. ii. p. 112. 

— and the Laity excémmunicated, vol. vi. p. 265, 266. 

Ducenarii, vol. ii. p. 192. 

Dumb Persons allowed to be Baptized in some cases, vol. iii. p. 478. 

-——- Persons admitted to Penance and Absolution in the same Circumstances, 
vol. iii. p. 478. ἢ 

Duumvirate, the office of Heathen City Magistrates, not to be taken by ἃ Chris- 
tian, because of the Idolatry that attended it, vol. vi. p. 17, 18. 


E 


East, Praying towards the East, vol. iv. p. 346 to 350. 

—— turning to the East in the Covenant of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 530, 531. 

— Churebes built to the East, vol. ii. p. 392. 

Easter Festival, how observed, vol. vii. p. 105. 

— Saturday before Easter, how observed, vol. vii. p. 232. 

a solemn time of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 509. 

the usual time of granting Absolution, vol. vi. p. 567 ; vii. 195. 

objections against the Church’s rule for finding Easter-day, vol. ix. 

. 138. 

ΒΕ A time of Easter to be calculated by the Metropolitans, vol. i. p. 216. 

— Differences about the Time of keeping Easter, vol. vii. p. 96 to 104, ἅς. 
See Pascuau-Festiva. 

Ecclesia and ᾿Ἐκκλησιαστήριον, the Difference between them, vol. ii. p. 336. 

Matrix and Diocesana, how distinguished, vol. ii. p. 359 to 362. 

Ecelesiastics, in what sense that Name given to all Christians, vol. i. p. 10. 

Ecclesiastical Causes, not to be tried in Secular Courts, vol. ii. p. 16. 

————— Synods, use and expediency of, to preserve the Unity and Peace of 
the Church, vol. ix. p. 13, 14. 

᾿Εγγαστριμύθοι, vol. vi. p. 57. 

'Ἑκατοντάρχαι, a sort of Diviners, censured, vol. vi. p. 69, 70. 

“Exarocrai, Usury, at Twelve in the Hundred, condemned, vol. ii. p. 116, 
117. 

"Ἔκδικοι, Defensors, vol. i. p. 408. 

᾿Εκκηρύττειν, Excommunicare, vol. v. p. 461. 

᾿Εκκλησιέκδικοι, Defensors, vol. i. p. 407. 

*ExXexrol,a Name given to Christians in general, vol. i. p. 1, 2. 

᾿Εκλεκτῶν ἐκλεκτότεροι, a Name of the primitive Ascetics, vol. ii. p. 244. 

᾿Εκτυπώματα, symbolical representations hung up in Churches, vol. ii. p. 496. 

Elceseans, Heretics, who altered the form of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 433. 

Elders not to give the Cup in the Sacrament, vol. ix. p. 169. 

Electi,a particular Order of Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 274. 

Elections of the Clergy, made various ways, vol. i. p. 424 to 484. 

———— by Lots, by Revelation, by Suffrage, &c., vol i. p. 424 to 434. 

of Bishops made by the joint Consent of the Provincial Bishops, Me- 

tropolitan, Clergy, and People, vol. i. p. 440 ; vi. 391, 392. 

by the Bishop’s choosing three, and leaving the people to choose one 
out of them, vol. i. p. 457. 

~—_—_—— by the Bishops and Optimates, excluding the Inferior People, vol. i. 
p. 458. 


by the Emperors alone, vol. i. p. 456. 
how Elections came to be devolved upon Patrons and Princes, vol. i. 


. 459. - 
Electors of the Clergy to testify upon oath for their qualifications, vol. i. p. 463. 
also to testify upon Oath, that they choose them freely, without any 
Simoniacal Contract, vol. i. p. 482. See Srmony. 
Embalming the Dead, much used by Christians, vol. vii. p. 393. 


———-- chiefly by the Egyptians in their Gabbare: or Mummies, vol. vii. 
. 456, 456. 


Ρ 
᾿Εμβάτης, the Fountain before the Church, vol. ii. p. 396. 
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Enmber-Weeks, their Original, vol. i. p. 517 ; vii. 236. 

Ἡμιολίαι, Usury at Fifty per Cent. condemned, vol. i. p. 117. 

Emperors’ Birthdays observed at Festivals, vol. vii. p. 8. 

————- Throne in the Church, vol. ii. p. 419. 

———- not allowed to sit within the Rails of the Altar, vol. ii. p. 419. 

-------α put off their Arms and Crown at their entrance into the Church, 
vol. ii. p. 405. 

Encenia, Dedication of Churches observed as an Annual Festival, vol. ii. p. 536 ; 
vii. 160. 

Energumens, Persons possessed with an Evil Spirit, not to be ordained, vol. i. 
p. 494 ; vi. 394. 

—— capable of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 481. 

——_——- capable of the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 199. 

Prayers for the Energumens, vol. iv. p. 623. 

——— their Exorcism and Station in the Church, vol. i. p. 369 ἰο 372 ; 
ii, 402. 

᾿Ενθουσιασταὶ, Diviners censured, vol. vi. p. 59. 

Enthronisticus Sermo, vol. i. p. 161. 

Enthronistice Epistole, vol. i. p. 162. 

Envy, how censured, vol. vi. p. 332, 333. 

‘Eoprai Θεοστεπταὶ, vol. ii. p. 405. 

Kplous, third General Council of, degraded Nestorius and his followers, vol. viii. 


. 208. 
Ephphata, vol. iii. p. 286. (ἐφφαθά.) 
᾿Επίκλησις and προσφώνησις, Invocation and Bidding Prayer, how they differed, 
vol. i. p. 294 ; v. 1ξ to 24. : 
Epiphany Festival, vol. vii. p. 82, 83. 
——— a solemn Time of Baptism in some Churches, vol. iii. p. 509, ἄς. ; 
vii. 82. 


, ἃ Bishop’s Wife, vol. i. p. 338. 
i y, proved from ancient Canons, vol. iii. p. 183. See Bisuops. 
———— a Model for settling a primitive Diocesan Episcopacy in all Pro- 
testant Churches, vol. iii. 222 to 226. 
SC ie Monachi, a Corruption in Bede for Ipsi Monachiy, vol. ii. p. 297. 
Poe oy Episcoporum, vol. i. p. 74. 
opi Canonice, vol. i. p. 101. 
Clerice, vol. i. p. 357. 
Commendatoria, vol. i. p. 100. 
Communicatoria, or κοινωνικὰ συγγράμματα, vol. i. p. 100, 162. 
Concessoria, vol. ii. p. 181. 
——— Dimissorie, ἀπολυτικαὶ, vol. i. p. 101 ; ii. 181; vi. 407. 
———. Eeelesiastice, vol. i. p. 101. 
Enthronistica, vol. i, p. 161. 
Formate, vol. i. p. 100 ; ii. 5. 
Pacifice, vol. i. p. 101. 
————- Sacre, vol. i. p. 213. 
Synodioa, vol. i. p. 162, 213. 
Systatice, vol. ii. p. 4, 181. 
—  Tractoria, vol. i. p. 213. 
Equi Canonici, an Imperial Tax, 80 called, vol. ii. p. 35. 
— Cursuales, vol. ii. p. 45. 
᾿Εφόδιον, Viaticum, a Name of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 409. 
a Name for the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 183; vi. 501, 502. 
᾿Εφύμνιον, the Response made in the close of a Verse in Psalmody, vol. iv. 
p. 436. 


, the Difference between Espousals and Marriage, vol. vii. p. 308. 

———— the Manner and Ceremonies observed in Espousals, vol. vii. p. 311 
to 319. 

Ethiopic Church, the Custom of putting off the Shoes at going into Church still 
observed in the Ethiopic Churches, vol. ii. p. 544. 

Eucharist not to be consecrated by Deacons, vol. i. p. 288. 

nor to be given by a Deacon toa Presbyter, but only to the People, 

vol. i. p. 287. 
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Eucharist consecrated in common Bread, not in unleavened Wafers, vol. v. 
p. 40 to 44. 
consecrated in Wine mixed with water, vol. v. p. 47 to 52. 
consecrated by Prayer, vol. v. p. 94, &c. 
———- consecrated with an audible Voice, for the People to hear and say, 
Amen, vol. v. p. 146, 147. 
given to the People in both Kinds, vol. v. p. 208 to 218. 
————— not the Bread dipped in Wine, but separately, vol. v. p. 218 to 223. 
given into the Hands of the People, vol. v. p. 254. 
————- given with a Form of Words to which the People said, Amen, vol. v. 
p. 261. 
————- given to the Energumens, vol. v. p. 199. 
———— given to Infants, vol. iv. p. 7; v. 171, &c. 280. 
——— given to the Sick and Absent, vol. v. p. 183 to 185. 
— consecrated sometimes in private Houses for the Sick, vol. v. p. 186 
to 188. 
———— reserved in the Church for the Sick, vol. v. p. 188, 189; ii. 446. 
——_—— sometimes reserved by private Persons, vol. v. p. 193 to 195. 
———— not given to the Dead, nor buried with them, vol. v. p. 202 to 205 ; 
vii. 428. 
_ Sic to Dogs by Donatists, whose Profanation was remarkably 
punished, vol. ii. p. 541; vi. 127. 
———— Lord’s Prayer used in administering, vol. iv. p. 307; v. 137. 
———— Not uséd for Canonical Purgation, as later ages called it, vol. v. 
p. 264, 265. 
how abused by Novatian and others, vol. v. p. 264, 265. 
———— how celebrated by Christ, vol. ix. p. 161, 162. 
received standing in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 156. 
—-—— how received in the Church of England, vol. ix. p. 160. 
: received fasting, vol..v. p. 288. 
not worshipped with divine Adoration, vol. v. p. 246. 
—————— Remains of the Eucharist either burnt or given to Children, vol. v. 
p- 280 to 282. : 
the Eucharist reckoned an Absolution, vol. vi. p. 535 to 537. 
Εὐχαριστία ὀρθρινὴ, the Morning and Evening Thanksgiving, vol. iv. p. 390. 
Euchites, Heretics maintaining that Men ought to do nothing but Pray, vol. iii. 
p. 418. 
Εὐκτήριοι οἶκοι, Churches or Oratories, vol. ii. p. 342. 
Eulogia, vol. v. p. 154, 181. : 
Jewish Eulogize not to be received, vol. vi. p. 90. 
Eunomians changed the Form of Baptism, and baptized with the Heels upward, 
vol. iii. p. 438, 595. 
Eunuchs incapable of Ordination, vol. i. p. 475, 476. 
Evening Hymn, vol. iv. p. 410 to 412. ; 
Evvening-prayer, vol. iv. p. 405. 
Ἐὐχὴ κατηχουμένων, the Ante-Communion-Service at which the Catechumens 
might be present, vol. iv. p. 91. See Missa CaTECHUMENORUM. 
Εὐχὴ διὰ σιωπῆς, Silent Prayer, vol. v. p. 1, &c. 
Ἐὐχὴ διὰ προσφωνήσεως, vol. v. p. 8. See Brppinc-PRayven. ᾿ 
Εὐχὴ πιστῶν, why the Lord’s-Prayer so called, vol. i. p. 37; iv. 317. 
————— the Communion-Service, vol. iv. p. 91. 
Examination of Persons to be ordained, vol. i. p. 462. 
Ezarchs of the Provinces, the same as Primates or Metropolitans, vol. i. p. 199. 
of a Diocese the same as Patriarchs, vol. i. p. 221. 
Exceptions against the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, vol. ix. 
Ρ. 46 to 54. 


ores, Notaries, vol. i. p. 419. 

7, Allowance made to the Clergy out of it, vol. ii. p. 69. 
Excommunicated Persons avoided in civil Commerce, vol. v. p. 472. 
——_——_—— their Oblations not to be received, vol. v. p. 33, 480. 

- ora denied the Privileges of Christian Burial, vol. vi. p. 474; vii. 445; 
ix. 206. 
----- -- Right of the Children of, to Baptism, vol. ix. p. 185. 
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Excommunicated not to be absolved but in their own Church, vol. v. p. 468. 
not to be Evidence against Bishops, vol. ii. p. 9. 
Excommunicatio Minor, Suspension from the Communion, vol. v. p. 459. 
Major, Anathema, vol. v. 461. 

‘Bacvobauntoation, ἡ ipso facto, vol. v. p. 547. 

---------- managed sometimes by Presbyters, vol. ii. p. 29]. 

-------- ------ sometimes by Deacons, vol. i. p. 298. 

———————- after Death how inflicted, vol. ii. p. 1945 v. 551, 552. 

----- .----- -----.- notified to other Churches, vol. v. p. 464. 

——__——_———- of innocent Persons dangerous to the Excommunicator, vol. v. 
p. 537 to 543. 

———————- not to be pronounced against any without previous Admonition, 
Pree. of two Witnesses, and those not Heretics, &c. vol. v. p. 543 
to 548. 

--- —— forborne sometimes for the Good of the Church, vol. v. p. 523 


to 536. 

-------- - τοῦ ordinarily inflicted on Children and Minors, vol. v. 
p. 549, 550. 

——~——-—— not inflicted for small Offences, vol. v. 554, 555. 


———_——-—— nor for pecuniary Matters and mere temporal Causes, vol. v. 
p. 568 to 571. 

——_——-—-——- nor for Sins only in design and intention, vol. v. p. 573. See 

Discrp.ine. 


form of Excommunication used by the French Church, vol. ix. 
p. 282. 
Beis. the Reading-Desk, vol. ii. p. 409. 
the Place of. the Altar, vol. ii. p. 429. 
Exedre, all the Outer Buildings of the Church, vol. ii. p. 461. 
or of the Clergy from Taxes and Civil “offices. See CLERay. 
is not the same as auricular Confession, vol. vi. p. 464 to 466. 
ΤῊ φελρουπ αν ψαλμὸς, the Penitential Psalm or Psalm of Confession, vol. iv. 
p- 401, 402. 
Exorciam of the Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 278, 279. 
Forms of Exorcism, vol. i. p. 368. 
Exorcists at first no peculiar Order of the Clergy, vol. i. p. 362. 
————— made an Order in the third Century, vol. i. p. 867. 
Form of ordaining Exorcists, vol. i. p. 368. 
in what sense every man his own Exorcist, vol. i. p. 365. 
᾿Εξουθενημένοι, vol. i. p. 118. 
Exposing of Infants, reputed Murder, vol. vi. p. 217 to 220. 


F 


Face, Malefactors not to be branded in the Face, vol. vi. p. 213. 

Faith, Profession of, according to the Articles of the Creed required in Baptism, 
vol. iii. p. 538 to 540. 

—— what Faith required in Persons to be ordained, vol. i. p. 463. 

— Unity of Faith fundamental to the Being of the Church, vol. v. p. 369 
to 381. 

—— Unity of Faith how maintained in the Catholic Church without one visible 
Head, vol. v. p. 408 to 410; v. 421 to 423. See Unity. 

—— the Rule of Faith, vol. v. p. 372; iii. 320. See Creep. 

Fanatici, Diviners censured, vol. vi. p. 60. 

Fans, of what Use in the Church, vol. v. p. 82, 83. See ῥιπίδια. 

Fast, Lent-Fast. See LEnt. 

——- Rogation-Fast, vol. vii. p. 243. 

—— Fasting-Days appointed by Bishops in their own Churches, vol. i. p. 113. 

Fasting forbidden on the Lord’s-day, vol. vi. p. 187; vii. 36, 37. 

forbidden also in the Fifty days of Pentecost, vol. vii. p. 120. 

——— of the Monks voluntary, not imposed, vol. ii. p. 298. 

Fasts of the Four Seasons, vol. vii. p. 236. 

— of Ember-Weeks, vol. vii. p. 242. 
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Feasts of Wednesdays and Fridays, vol. vii. p. 247. 
— occasional Fasts, vol. vii. p. 254. 
—— Rule for appointing Fasts in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 286. 
Fathers, a Name given to Bishops, vol. i. p. 72. 
——— to Abbots also, vol. ii. p. 291. 
——-— the People called Fathers from their concern in the Election of Bishops, 
vol. i. p. 448. 
Feasts of Charity at the Communion, vol. v. p. 282 to 287. 
—— why forbidden, vol. ii. p. 538; v. 295, 296. 
—— at the Graves of the Dead, vol. vii. p. 430, 431. 
—— at the Graves of the Martyrs how abused, vol. vii. p. 144 to 150. 
---- on the Anniversary-Days of the Dedication of Churches, vol. ii. p. 536 ; 
vii. 160. 
Fencing-Masters censured as Murderers, vol. vi. p. 221. 
Feria Aistive and Autumnales, vol. vii. p. 2 to 6. 
Feria Quarta and Sezxta, vol. vii. p. 247. 
Fermentum, the Eucharist so named from the Use of Leavened aud Common . 
Bread, vol. v. p. 42. 
Ferule, why one Part of the Church so called, vol. ii. p. 401. 
Festival of all Martyrs in general, vol. vii. p. 156 to 159. 
Festivals, Civil and Ecclesiastical, the Account of both, vol. vii. p. 1. 
of Martyrs, how observed, vol. iv. p. 364, 365; vii. 134, 135. 
observed upon the Anniversary-Day of Bishops’ Ordinations, vol. vii. 
p. 161 to 166; i. 526. 
in Memory of any great Deliverance, vol. vii. p. 166. 
what Festivals kept in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 251. 
Practice of the Church of Geneva relating to the Observation of Festivals, 
vol ix. p. 253. 
Fideles, Believers baptized, or Communicants, their Privileges above Catechu- 
mens, vol. i. p. 36. 
Fideiwm Missa, the Communion-Service, vol. iv. p. 77; v. 1 to 8. 
Fidelium Oratio, the Lord’s-Prayer, vol. i. p. 37; iii. 390, 391; iv. 317. 
First-Fruits, the Oblation of them, and their Original, vol. ii. p. 85, 86. 
————— of the Gentile Converts ordained for the Ministry, vol. i. p. 426. 
“ pee exercising themselves with voluntary whipping, condemned, 
vol. ii. p. 293. ° 
Flagellum Monachorum, Whipping of Monks and inferior Clergy for some Crimes 
allowed, vol. ii. p. 293; v. 549. 
Bienes Christians taking upon them the office of heathen Priests censured, 
vol. vi. p. 15. 
Flattery, how punished, vol. vi. p. 300, 301. 
Flentes, the Weepers or Mourners, the lowest Rank of Penitents, vol. vi. 
. 445, 
Flash, superstitious Abstinence from it, censured, vol. vi. p. 416. 
Flowers strewed upon the Graves of the Dead, vol. vii. p. 437. 
Fonts anciently separate from the Church, vol. ii. p. 403. 
—— how Fonts and Baptisteries differed, vol. ii. p. 465, 466. 
. Forehead. See Facer. 
Forgery, how punished, vol. vi. p. 296 to 298. 
Forging of Wills censured, vol. vi. p. 297. 
Formate Litere, vol. i. p. 400. : 
Bishops to take Formatee from the Metropolitan when they travel, vol. i. 
. 205. 
tisk Bishops to grant Formate to all others, vol. i. p. 100. 
Clergymen not to travel without their Formate, vol. ii. p. 4. 
Forms of Prayer, their Antiquity proved, vol. iv. p. 182 to 184. 
—— of Exorcising, vol. i. p. 368. 
—— of ordaining Presbyters, vol. i. p. 272 to 274. 
—— of Baptism not to be changed, vol. iii. p. 423, 424; vi. 404. 
every Bishop had Power to make Forms of Prayer for his own Church, 
vol. i. p. 111. 
Fornication taught by many Heretics as lawful, vol. vii. p. 267, 258. 
——— how punished, vol. vi. p. 228. 
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Fossarii, vol. i. p. 386. 
Fountains at the Entrance of Churches, vol. ii. p. 396. 
France, Churches of France not anciently subject to the Bishop of Rome, vol. iii. 


. 27. 
Fraud and Forgery how punished, vol. vi. p. 296, 297. 
—— in Trust censured, vol. vi. p. 303. 
—— in Traffic censured, vol. vi. p. 304 to 312. 
Frediani, vol. vi. p. 69. 
French ke Latitudinarianism and Independents condemned by, vol. ix. 
15. 
Ἐς: Uniformity required by, as well as the Church of England, vol. ix. 
17 to 19 
ee its Time of keeping Easter, vol. ix. p. 139. 
Respect paid to National Synods by, vol. ix. p. 290. 
—_— frequent Communion enjoined in, vol. ix. p. 164. 
how far the Sign of the Cross in Baptism justified by, vol. ix. 
p. 174. 


——_——_—— Regeneration of Infants a Doctrine of, vol. ix. p. 179. 

——_-————— Imp ugners of her Articles, Discipline, Rites aid Ceremonies, cen- 
sured, vol. ix. p. 224. 

French Refugees, Address to, vol. ix. p. 310. 

——— Reasons why they ought to join Communion with the Church of England, 
vol. ix. p. 311, 312. 

Frugality of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 122. 

Frumentius ordained sishop of India at Alexandria, vol. i. p. 453. 

Funeral Robes, vol. vii. p. 408, 409. 

Funerals, the Account of them, vol. vii. p. 404 to 407. 

ordered by the Copiatse and Parabolani, Officers appointed for that 

Purpose, vol. vii. p. 414; i. 390. 

———  Psalmody at, vol, vii. p. 414. 

——_—— Processions at, vol. vii. p. 417. 

See more in Burying THE Deap. 


G 


Gabbare, Egyptian Mummies, vol. vii. p. 455. 
Galileans, a Name of Reproach cast upon Christians, vol. i. p. 15. 
Gamesers denied Baptism, vol. iii. P, 95: 
Gaming censured, vol. vi. p. 317 to 8' 

a Crime for which the Cirgy were degraded, vol. ii. p. 112; vi. 423. 
Gates, Beautiful and Royal Gates of the Church, vol. ii. p. 405. 
— Holy Gates of the Chancel, vol. ii. p. 427. 

hylacium of the Church, vol. ii. p. 476. 
Genethlia, Birth-Days. See Narates and Brara-Days. 
Genethliaci, Astrologers or Calculators of Nativities censured, vol. vi. p. 50. 
Geneva, Manner of calling and electing Ministers at, vol. ix. p. 242. 
Genius of the Emperors not to be sworn by, vol. vi. p. 175. 
Genujlectentes, an Order of Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 278. 
—————— also an Order of Penitents, vol. vi. p. 448. 
Ghost, Holy eign 4 den with the Father and Son, vol. iv. p. 130 to 138. 
Sin against the Holy Ghost how censured, vol. vi. p. 185 to 168. 
Gilding of Churches, vol. ii. p. 500. 
Gladiators rejected from Baptism, vol. ili. p. 489. 
—— rejected from Communion, vol. vi. p. 19. 
Gioria Patri, &c. vol. iv. p. 427; iv. 444 to 450. 
Gloria in excelsis, vol. iv. p. 450 to 452; v. 144, 145. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord, said after reading the Gospel, vol. iv. p. 491, 492. 
Gnostic Heretics condemned Marriage and practised abominable Impurities, 
vol. vii. p. 262. 

Gnostici, why Christians anciently so called, vol. i. p. 4. 
Γονυκλίνοντες. See GENUFLECTENTES. 


Gospel and Epistle, vol. iv. p. 485. 
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Gospel, People stood up at the reading of the Gospel, vol. iv. p. 490. 
——— laid upon the Head of Bishops at their Ordination, vol. i. p. 159. 
—— Lights at the Readings of the Gospel, vol. iv. p. 493. 
—— swearing by the Gospels when first used, vol. vi. p. 178. 
"γραφὴ and Tod ράμμα, Names of the Creed, vol. iii. p. 322. 

aves reckoned sacred by all nations, vol. vii. p. 385, 386. 
—— how adorned by Heathens and Christians, vol. vii. p. 387 to 389. 
—— Robbers of Graves how punished, vol. vii. p. 446, 447. 
—— robbing of Graves accounted Sacrilege, vol. vi. p. 122. 
Greeks, a Name of Reproach cast upon Christians, vol. i. p. 17. 
Grreeting-House, vol. ii. p. 471. 
Guardians of Orphans not to be ordained till their Office expired, vol. i. 

Ρ. 493. 
————— Clergymen not to be made Guardians, vol. ii. p. 193. 

not to marry Orphans in their minority, vol. vii. p. 293. 

Gyrovagi, a Sort of rambling Monks, condemned, vol. ii. p. 264. 


H 


Habits used in Divine Service, vol. iv. p. 319. 

of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 202. 

—— to be decent, vol. vi. p. 421. 

—— how far the Habit of the Clergy distinguished them from Laymen, vol. ii. 


p. 207. 

—— of Monks, vol. ii. p. 278 to 282. 

—— Promiscuous Habits of Men and Women forbidden, vol. vi. p. 273, 274. 

—— severe Canons of the French Church respecting, vol. ix. p. 30. 

Heredipete, vol. vi. p. 301. 

Hair cut off or dishevelled in the exercise of Penance, vol. vi. p. 456, &c. 

—— untied in Marriage, vol. vii. p. 338. 

—— Long Hair censured in the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 203. 

Hands, os of, a Ceremony used in Espousals and in Marriages, vol. vii. 

317, 837 

Harioli, Soothaayers censured, vol. vi. p. 58. 

Harlots, Keepers of them censured. vol. vi. p. 256 to 260. 

Honrks and Hounds not to be kept by the Clergy, vol. vi. p. 422, 423. 

Head uncovered in Divine Worship, vol. iv. p. 336. 

—— No Necessity of a Visible Head to maintain the Unity of the Catholic 
Church, vol. v. p. 421 to 423. 

— οὗ the Church, a Title given to the Bishop of Constantinople, vol. i. p. 244. 

Hearers, an Order of Catechumens, vol. iii. vi 272. 

an Order of Penitents, vol. vi. 

their Station in the Church, ak ii. ᾿ 402. 

Heathen Temples. See ΤΈΜΡΙ, ΕΒ. 

Heathens allowed to hear Sermons in the Church, vol. ii. p. 402. 

——— attesting the excellency of the Christian Rules, vol. ii. p. 97, 98. 

—_——— How far the study of Heathen Books permitted to the Clergy, vol. ii. 
p. 145 to 149. 

Hebdomas Magna, the Week before Easter, how observed, vol. vii. p. 220 to 
222. 


Hebdomadarii, vol. ii. p. 305. 

Hegusnenia, vol. ii. p. 270. 

Hemiphorium, vol. ii. p.-212, 214. 

ἘΠ VIIL., his Design to augment the Number of Bishops in England, vol. iii. 


Heplaa, vol. iii. p. 286. 

Heresiarchs more severely treated than their Followers, vol. vi. p. 115. 
Herétical Baptism makes Men incapable of Ordination, vol. i. p. 480. 
allowed when given in due form, vol. i. p. 538; iii. 440, 441. 
-——— Conventicles given to the Church, vol. ii. p. 73. 
———- Books to be burned, vol. v.-p. 482 
TE far the study of Heretical Books allowed to the Clergy, vol. ii. 
to 
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Heretics not accounted Christians, vol. i. p. 31. 

not authorized ministers of God, vol. viii. p. 243. 

declaration of Cyprian concerning, vol. viii. p. 244. 

Civil Punishments inflicted on Heretics, vol. vi. p. 95 to 99. 

——— Ecclesiastical Punishments inflicted on Heretics, vol. vi. p. 100, ἃς. 

—— Marriages not to be made with Heretics, vol. v. p. 481; vii. 273 to 280. 

not to be communicated with, vol. ii. p. 172. 

whether lawful to communicate with, cea a whole Church is Heretical, 

vol. viii. p. 292. 

Persons ordained by Heretics to be re-ordained, vol. i. p. 538. 

not to be Evidence against Bishops, vol. ii. p. 9. 

not to have Benefit of Sanctuary, vol. ii. p. 562. 

Clergy turning Heretics to be degraded, and never admitted again but 

only to Lay-Communion, vol. ii. p. 170. 

= allowed sometimes to hear Sermons in the Church, vol. ii. p. 402; iv. 

vi. 102. 

-—— Heretics, Schismatics, and degraded Clerks sometimes denied Lay- 
Communion, vol. viii. p. 267. 

this proved from various testimonies, vol. viii. p. 267 to 270. 

What makes a formal Heretic, vol. vi. p. 118. 

——— What required of Heretics in order to Absolution, vol. vi. p. 565, 566. 

——— Whether the Baptism of Heretics was valid, vol. viii. p. 56. 

whether ee more than unauthorized Laymen, vol. viii. p. 83. 

how the defects in their Baptism are supplied, vol. viii. p. 75. 

Hermencute, Interpreters, vol. i. p. 418. 

Hermians, Heretics rejecting Baptism, vol. iii. p. 413, 414. 

Hesychaste, 2 Sort of Monks vol. ii. p. 267. 

Hezapla and Tetrapla, vol. iv. p. 507. 

Hierarchy and ἱερώμενοι, names peculiar to the superior Clergy, vol. i. p. 353. 

Highways and Bridges, the Clergy sometimes exempt from contributing to them, 
vol. ii, p. 44. 

Hind. Offering a Hind on New Year’s Day censured, vol. vi. p. 67; vii. 8. 

Histopedes, » Name given to the Eunomians from their baptizing with the Heels 
upward, vol. iii. p. 295. 

Holidays, use of, in the Church of England vindicated from the charge of Su- 
perstition, vol. ix. p. 252. 

Holy Ghost worshipped with the Father and Son, vol. iv. p. 130 to 138. 

---- -- Sin against the Holy Ghost, vol. vi. p. 145 to 164. 

——— Form. “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” not in any ancient Rituals of 
Ordination, vol. i. p. 273. 

Holy, Holy, Holy Hymn, vol. iv. p. 452 to 455. 

—— Abuse of Holy Things, how punished with Divine Ji ᾿αὐρτηοπίο, vol. ii. 
p. 540, 541; vi. 127. 

---- Water, its origi , Vol. ii. p. 398. 

Homilies, a Name οἱ Sermons, vol. iv. p. 613. 

———— read in the Church, vol. i. p. 297; iv. 583, 584. 

———— of the Church of En, gland, answer to attacks upon, vol. ix. p. 91. 

——— read to the people on every Lord’s Day and Holy-day, vol. ix. 


i. p. 
Honey and Milk offered at the Altar, vol. v. p. 34. See Μπικ. 
Honores and Munera Sordida, how distin; ed, vol. ii. p. 48. 
Honor Cathedre, a Pension paid to παῖε, at their Visitations, vol. iii. p. 219. 
Horse-Racing censured, vol. vi. p. 20. 
Hosanna, vol. i. p. 1293 iv. 459. 
Hospitality of the Clergy, vol. ii. 120, 121. 
— No Haspitality to entertain the Rich, vol. ii. p. 123. 
Host- Worship unknown to the ancient Chureh, Vol. ν. p- 246 to 253. 
Hucksters, how punished, vi. p. 309. 
Husband of one Wife, the meaning of it, vol. i. p. 495. See Digamists. 
Women not to marry in the Absence of their Husbands, vol, vii, 


Ρ. 292, 
5 
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Hysband. Widows not to marry again till Twelve Months after the Death of 
their Husbands, vol. vii. p. 291. 

——— of an Adulteress not to be ordained, vol. ii. p. 110. 

Huy Island. See ΑΒΒΟῚ or Huy. 

Hydroparastate, Heretics that consecrated the Eucharist in Water only, vol. v. 
p. 47. 

Hyemantes, Demoniacs, vol. i. p. 369; vi. 523 to 526. 

Hy 'ymns. An Account of the Ancient Hymns and Doxologies, vol. iv. p. 444 to 
452. 


Hymanus Cherubicus. Trisagion, vol. iv. p. 452 to 455. 
Morning-Hymn, vol. iv. p. 377 to 380, 383 to 385, 392, 393. 
Evening-Hymn, vol. iv. p. 410 to 412. 

——— Hymn of Thanksgiving after Supper, vol. ii. p. 304. 
Ἡυραραπίο, Candlemas-Day, vol. vii. p. 169. 


Πψρορεαίνια, vol. iv. p. 435. 
‘ypsistarians, vol. vi. p. 83. 


ἼΔΙΩΤΑΙ, Laymen, vol. p. 45. 

Idleness censured, vol. vi. p. 314 to 316. 

Idolaters of several kinds, how punished, vol. vi. p. 5. 

Idolatry to worship any creature, vol. iv. p. 141. 

——— Encouragers and Connivers at Idolatry, how censured, vol. vi. p. 41, 


Tao “Festivals not to be observed, vol. vi. p. 34. 
—— When a Man may be present at an Idol-Sacrifice, vol. vi. p. 29 to 
31. 
——--——— Builders or Adorners of Idol-Temples and Altars censured, vol. vi. 
p. 24, 25. 
Idol-makers censured, vol. vi. p. 21 to 23. 
————— Sellers of Frankincense and things offered to Idols, how censured, 
vol. vi. p. 26. 
Idolothyta, eating things offered to Idols, vol. vi. p. 27, 28. 
Idols or Idol-Temples not to be Demolished without authority, vol. vi. p. 44. 
Ἱεροκήρυκες, Deacons, vol. i. p. 293. 
‘Tepoupyia, vol. iv. p. 87. 
Ἱερώμενοι, the superior Clergy, vol. i. p. 353. 
Ignorance censured in the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 141, 142. 
Tiuminati, Baptized persons, vol. i. p. 84; iii. p. 400. 
Images not allowed in Churches for above. Three Hundred Years, vol. ii. p. 501 
to 508. 
Massy Images or Statues not allowed for many ages after, vol. ii. 
515. 
56 No Images of God or the Trinity allowed till after the second Council of 
~ Nice, vol. ii. p. 513, 514. 
Image-makers rejected from Baptism, vol. iii. 487, 488. 
— and from the Communion, vol. vi. 21 to 24. 
Immersion used in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 593 to 596. 
Trine Immersion, vol. iii. p. 600 to 607. See Dirpine and Baptism. 
Immunity of the Clergy from the Secular Courts in Ecclesiastical Causes, vol. ii. 
. 16,17 
3 τς from Taxes and Civil Offices, vol. ii. p. 27 to 31. See Cierey. 
Impluvium, the open Court before the Church, vol. ii. p. 395. 
Imposition of Hands in making Catechumens, iii, p. 257, 260 
-——-— in making Penitents, vol. vi. 452. 
———— in Absolution, vol. vi. p. 550 to 555. 
in Confirmation, vol. iv. p. 32. 
——— in Exorcising the Energumens, vol. i. p. 368 and 370. 
———— in the Bishop’s Prayers of Benediction, vol. iv. p. 391. 
in the Ordination "of all the Superior Clergy, car i. p. 623, 
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Imposition of Hands in the Ordination of Deaconesses, vol. i. p. 327 to 330. 
No Imposition of Hands in appointing the Inferior Orders of the 


Clergy, vol. i. 354. 
i a name of reproach cast upon Christians by the Heathens, vol. i. 


Inpua of the Articles, Discipline, Rites, and Ceremonies of the French 
urch, censured, vol. ix. p. 224. 
Incendiaries burnt alive, vol. vi. p. 279. 
Incense, not used in the first ages, vol. ii. p. 454. 
Incest, how punished, vol. vi. p. 232 to 235; vii. 283, 284. 

Marriage of Cousin-; ‘eer y not reckoned Incest, vol. vi. p. 235 to 350: 
Incestuous Marriages forbid vol. vii. p. 283, 284. 
Inchanters censured, vol. vi. p. 61 and 71. 
« Indelible Character? imprinted in Baptism, what meant by, vol. viii. p. 271. 
———_-——__-——_ not to be found in any ancient Council, vol. viii. P. 277. 

in what sense allowed to Heretical Priests, vol. viii. p. 278. 


Independency of Bishops, vol. i. p. 110. 
of Bishops chiefly maintained in the African Churches, vol. i. 
Ρ. pA, 115. 


———_———— of the Churches of Britain, Cyprus, Armenia, Bulgaria, Iberia, 
vol. i. p. 247; iii. 23 to 30. 

Indivcere Orationem, and Indicta wnat the meaning of the phrases, vol. v. 
p. 16, 17. 

Indictio Canunica, a Tax 50 called, vol. ii. p. 33. 

ἠμτρωγμι anciently granted by all Bishops in moderating the rigour of Penance, 
vol. vi. p. 517. 

granted by the Emperors to Prisoners, at Easter, vol. vii. p. 105 


to 110. 
530. 

Infant-Baptism, vol. iii. p. 451, 452. 

Infants Confirmed, vol iv. p. 4 to 7. 

Communicated, vol. iv. p. 7 3 v. 171 to 180, 280, 281. 

Informers, reputed Murderers, vol. vi. p. 217. 

Initiati, vol. i. p. 35. 

Injustice, malicious, censured, vol. vi. p. 278. 

Innocents’ Day, its ‘Antiquity, vol. vii. p. 154. 

Insacrati Ministri, vol. i. p. 353. 

Inscriptionis Vinewlum, vol. vi. p. 216. 

Insulani, Monks so called, vol. ii. p. 270. 

Intercession, made by Bishops, for Criminals to the secular Magistrates, vol. i. 
p. 123, 124; v. 447 to 455. 

made by Monks also, vol. ii. p. 313, 314. 

—— by Magistrates to Bishops, vol. vi. p. 519. 

Intercessores and Interventores, Bishops managing the Business of vacant Sees, 
vol. i. p. 192, 446. 

Interdicts, the N ovelty of them, vol. v. p. 539, 540. 

Interment. See Burying or THE Deav. 

Interpretes Ecclesia, vol. i. p. 418. 

1 ety not to be made Bishops of the Places where they were Interventors, 
vol. i. p. 454. 

ὴ Psalm, at the Celebration of the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 145. 
eee never had three hundred and sixty-five Bishops at one time, vol. iii. 


173. 
πᾶν, had three hundred Dioceses in it, vol. iii. p. 125. 


Baptism the grand Indulgence of the Church, vol. iii. p. 397 ; vi. 


J 


Jejunia quatuor temporum vol. i, p. 516, 517. 
Jerusalem subject to the Primate of κασι, vol. i. p. 249. 
Jesseams, an ancient Name of Christians, vol. i. Ρ. 1. 
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Jesus, Bowing at the Name of, enjoined by the Church of England, vol. ix. 
. 257. 

= and not condemned by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 257. 

—— Origin of the Custom, vol. ix. p. 258. 

Jewish Apostates, how censured, vol. vi. p. 80, 81. 

-———- Testimony of Jewish Apostates not to be admitted in any Court, vol. vi. 
p. 81. 

-——-- Liturgy, an Account of it, vol. iv. p. 190 to 197. 

Jews allowed to hear Sermons in the Church, vol. ii. p. 402 ; iv. 73; vi. 102. 

— not to have Benefit of Sanctuary, vol. ii. p. 561. 

—— and Christians confounded together by Heathen Writers, vol. i. p. 12. 

— Christians not to Marry with Jews, vol. vii. p. 273 to 280. 

—— nor to receive Eulogise from Jews, vol. vi. p. 85, 86. 

— Cle en not to eat with Jews, vol. ii. p. 201. 

Job and Jonah read in the Passion-Week, vol. iv. p. 479. 

Judices electi, what, vol. i. p. 211. 

Jugatio and Juga, a Tax go called, vol. ii. p. 32. 

Julian’s Commendation of the Laws of Christians, vol. ii. p. 97, 98. 

his design to reform the Heathen Priests by the Rules of the Primitive 
Clergy, vol. ii. p. 227 to 231. 

Juramentum de Calumnia, vol. vi. p. 168. 

Justinian’s Inscription upon the Altar of Sancta Sophia, vol. ii. p. 499. 

———— his Boast upon building the Church of Sancta Sophia, vol. ii. p. 382. 


K 


K, the Letter K the Brand of False accusers, vol. vi. p. 321. 

Ke atendar, or Calendar, of proper Lessons, vol. iv. p. 480, 481. 

Kalendars, or Calendars, of Martyrs, how they differed from Martyrologies, 
vol. vii. p. 134. 

Kalends, a Calends, of January, an Heathen Festival much inveighed against, 
vol. vi. p. 84 ; vii. 6, 7. 

Καθαίρεσις, Degradation, vol. vi. p. 343. 

Κανών. See Canon. 

Κανονίζειν τὰς ἐκκλησίας, the meaning of the phrase, vol. ii. p. 529. 

Karn ot, Fraudulent Hucksters, censured, vol. vi. p. 309. 

Karaywyta, Dwelling-Houses belonging to the Church, vol. ii. p..481, 482. 

Καταπέτασμα μυστικὸν, the Veils of the Sanctuary, vol. ii. p. 427. 

Karexépevot, Demoniacs, vol. i. p. 369. 

Κήρυκες, Deacons, vol. i. p. 293. 

Κηρύττειν, to bid Prayer, ibid. 

Κηρύγματα ἐκκλησιαστικὰ, bidding Prayers, vol. v. p. 13. 

Κιγκλίδες, vol. ii. ῥ. 424. 

Kiss of Peace in Baptism, vol. iv. p. 49, 50. 

—— in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 75 to 80; ii. 548. 

— in the Ordination of Bishops, vol. i. p. 161. 

——_———_—— in the Ordination of Presbyters, vol. i. p. 273, 526. 

—— Solemn, a Ceremony of Espousals, vol. vii. p. 316. 

—— not to be given to the Dead, vol. vii. p. 427. 

Kissing of the Altar, vol. ii. p. 548. 

of Bishops’ Hands, vol. i. p. 128. 

Κλυδωνιζόμενοι, Demoniacs, vol. i. p. 370; vi. 593. 

Kvneelers, a name of some Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 273. 

a name of one order of Penitents, vol. vi. p. 448, 449. 

Kneeling at Prayer, vol. iv. p. 328, 329. - 

at the Communion, vol. v. p. 294 to 228. 

at the Ordination of Presbyters, vol. i. Ρ' 272, 522. 

——— always used by Penitents in Prayer, vol. vi. p. 461. 

at Divine Serviee, enjoined by the French urch, vol. ix. p. 143. 

at Communion not condemned by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 157. 

Κοινωνικὸς βίος, vol. ii. p. 287. ᾿ 
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Κολυμβεῖον, the Fountain before the Church, vol. ii. p. 396. 
Κολυμβήθρα, the Font, vol. ii. p. 465, 466. 

Kpérog, Acclamations at Sermons, vol. iv. p. 593. 
Κυλινδρωτὰ, Churches built in a round figure, vol. ii. p. 391. 
Κυριακὸν, vol. ii. p. 337. Ἢ 

Kyrk, vol. ii. p. 338, 339. 


L 


Laborantes, an Order among the Inferior Clergy, vol. i. p. 386. 

Lacunary Work in Churches, vol. ii. p. 500. 

Laici, Laymen. The Antiquity of the Distinction between Laity and Clergy, 
vol. i. p. 40. ° 

—— Offices of Laity and Clergy always distinct, vol. i. p. 42 to 44. 

—— Laymen prohibited to Baptize in ordinary cases, vol. viii. p. 32. ἢ 

—— yet allowed to do it sometimes in cases extraordinary, vol. viii. p. 33. 

-—— no man reckoned a complete Layman but he that is in full Communion 
with the Church, vol. viii. p. 264. 

Lamb, Christ not to be pictured in the figure of a Lamb, vol. ii. p. 516, 517. 

—— Offering of a Lamb on Easter-Day in the Roman Church, censured, vol. v. 
p. 36, 37. 

Lampetian Heretics, vol. vii. p. 59. 

Lamps and Garlands, forbidden on New- Year’s-Day, vol. vi. p. 35. 

—— burning by Day in Cemeteries, censured as an Heathenish custom, vol. ii. 
p. 453 ; vi. 33. 

Lands a part of the Church’s Revehue, vol. ii. p. 63. 

—— No Laws made to prohibit giving of Lands to the Church, vol. ii. p. 66 to 
68 


—— Removing of Landmarks censured as Robbery, vol. vi. p. 284. 
Laniste, Fencing-Masters censured as Murderers, vol. vi. p. 221. 
Lapides sacri, Landmarks, vol. vi. p. 284. 
Lapsers not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 473. 
Clergy lapsing, to be ἀορταάοά, vol. ii. p. 110 to 112; vi. 388. 
Latitudinarianism and Independents condemned by the French Church, vol. ix. 
p. 15, 16. 
Laura, a Monastery, vol. ii. p. 246. 
Laws of the Church. See Canons. 
-- -- relating to the exercise of the Duties and Offices of the Clergy, vol. ii. 
p. 138 to 173. 
—— relating to the Life and Conversation of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 103 to 138. 
—— against Wandering Clergy, vol. ii. p. 182, 183. 
-—— Imperial, published in Churches, vol. i. p. 241. 
Lawyers, capable of ordination in some Churches, not in others, vol. i. p. 493. 
Clergymen not to turn Lawyers, vol. ii. p. 194. 
Exactions and Bribery censured, vol. vi. p. 292 to 294. 
Lay-Baptism, testimony of the Council of Eliberis concerning, vol. viii. p. 34. 
of the Church of Alexandria, vol. viii. p. 36. 
of St. Jerome, vol. viii. p. 39. . 
of St. Austin, vol. viii. p. 40. 
of Gelasius and Isidore, vol. viii. p. 42. 
—_— Some Remarks on the Historical part of Mr. Lawrence’s Writings 
touching the Invalidity of Lay-Baptism, &c. vol. viii. p. 125 to 142. 
—— State of the present controversy concerning Lay-Baptism, vol. viii. 
Ρ. 159 to 197. ; 
Remarks on the author of “The second part of Lay-Baptism In- 
valid,” vol. viii. p. 301 to 362. 
Validity of Uncommissioned Lay-Baptism determined by the Greek 
Church before the eighth century, vol. viii. p. 346. 
allowed in some cases by the Calvinists, vol. viii. p. 358. 
-—— Chancellors, the Original, vol. i. p. 122. 
—— Communion, vol. v. p. 208 to 218 ; vi. 345. 
sometimes denied to Hereties, Schismatics, and Degraded 
Clerks, vol. viii. p. 267. . 
L12 
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Lay-Communion. Reducing a Clerk to Lay-Communion the same as totally 
degrading, vol. vi. p. 348, 349. 
----.-.-- All degraded persons reduced at least to Lay-Communion, 
vol. viii. p. 254, 
—_ proved from various authorities, vol. iii. p. 255 to 264. 
— Elders not the same with the Seniores Ecclesise in the ancient Church, 
vol. i. p. 277. ; 
Laymen. See Larry. 
Laymen’s Oratory, the Nave of the Church, vol. ii. p. 406. 
——— Priesthood. See Baptism and PrizstHoop. 
Lecticarii, vol. i. p. 387. 
Lectionarium, the order of Lessons to be read in the Church, vol. iv. p. 474, 
&e. 
Lectors. See Reavers. 
ΔΛειτουργεία, vol. iv. p. 87. , 
Lent, but Thirty-six Days to the time of Gregory the Great, vol. vii. p. 18]. 
—— Fast, whether at first Forty Days or Forty Hours, vol. vii. p. 176 to 179. 
———- a perfect Abstinence from Eating till Evening, vol. vii. p. 206, 207. 
———— when Ash Wednesday first added to, vol. vi. p. 456 ; vii. 182. 
Saturday and Sundays no Fasting Days in Lent, vol. vii. p. 181. See 
Saturpay and Lorp’s-Day. 
—— Sermons every day in Lent, vol. iv. p. 366 ; vii. 214, 215. 
—— Games and Plays forbidden in Lent, vol. vii. p. 216 to 218. 
-—— Festivals, Birthdays, and Marriages not to be celebrated in Lent, vol. vii. 
p. 219, 306 to 308. 
—— Disputes between the Church and the Montanists about the observation of 
Lent, vol. vii. p. 205, 206. 
Leo Sapiens, his Notitia of the Church, vol. iii. p. 187. 
Lessons, intermingled with Psalms and Hymns, vol. iv. p. 469, 470. 
Proper Lessons for certain Days, vol. iv. p. 474 to 482. 
Levites, the common name of Deacons, vol. i. p. 281. 
Lex Talionis, vol. vi. p. 215. 
LAbellatici, vol. vi. p. 11. 
Labelling censured, vol. vi. p. 324. 
Libra sf i vol. i. p. 191. 
Libraries of the Church, vol. ii. p. 477 to 480. : 
Ligatures, the use of them to cure Diseases by way of Charm and Spell cen- 
sured, vol. vi. p. 63, 66. 
Lights or Tapers used at Baptism, vol. iv. p. 47. 
—— at reading the Gospel, vol. iv. p. 493. 
—— in the Funeral Pomp, vol. vii. p. 396. 
Limina Martyrum, Churches, vol. ii. p. 357. 
Linea, not a Rochet, vol. ii. p. 215. 
Litania Major and Minor, vol. iv. p. 97. 
Litanies, their Original, vol. iv. p. 91, 92. : 
Liturgies, or stated Forms of Prayer ; the Antiquity of them and Use in the 
Church, vol. iv. p. 183. : 
————— formed by Bishops for the Use of their own Churches, vol. i. p. 111 ; 
iv. 183. ; 
——— Clerks to be deposed who neglect to use the Liturgy, vol. vi. p. 403. 
— Why most of the ancient Liturgies are lost, vol. iv. p. 186 to 189. 
Extract of an ancient Liturgy out of St. Chrysostom’s Works, vol. iv. 
p- 262 to 270. 
Liturgy of the French Church, all Ministers obliged to use in their 
daily service, vol. ix. p. 103. 
Assent and Consent to, strictly required, vol. ix. p. 119. 
not allowed to be questioned, by either the French or English Churches, 
- vol. ix. p. 22]. 
————— An Account of the Jewish Liturgy, vol. iv. p. 190 to 198. 
Localis Ordinatio, the meaning of it, vol. i. p. 511. 
Locus Mulierum, vol. ii. p. 411 to 414, 
Locus Virginum, vol. ii. p. 332, 416, 417. 
Longi, some Monks s0 called, vol. ii. p. 269. 
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Lord’s-Day, its Original, vol. vii. p. 1 
——————— All sports forbidden on ὙΠ Day, vol. vi. p. 189, 190 ; vii. 30 to 
36. 


— also Secular business, Proceedings at Law, &c. vol. vii. p. 17 to 30. 
--------- Fasting and Kneeling at Public Prayers forbidden on this Day, 
vol. iv. p. 324, 325; vi. 186 to 188; vii. 36 to 40. 
———— Communion given standing on this Day, vol. iv. p. 324, 325. 
Zeal of the Ancients in observing the Lord’s-Day, vol. vii. Ρ. 41, 
42. 


—— Censure of such as any ways profaned the Lord’s Day, vol. vi. 

p. 184 ; vii. 48 to 50. 

Prayer. See Praver. 

Supper, uniformity of the French Churches in the administration of, 

enjuined by the Synod of St. Maixant, vol. ix. p. 81. 

how administered by, vol. ix. p. 156, 157. 

————— every Communicant obliged to receive it only from the hands of 
the Minister, vol. ix. p. 167. 

Lost Goods not to be ἀοίαϊποά, vol. vi. p. 280, 281. 

Λώταγες, wandering Beggars, censured, vol. iii. p. 491. 

Lots for Divination condemned, vol. vi. p. 53 to 55. 

—— Divisory Lots allowed, vol. vi. Ρ. 56, 57. 

—— sometime used in the designation of the Clergy, vol. i. p. 424, 425. 

Love-Feasts at the Communion, vol. v. p. 282 to 294. 

why abolished, vol. ii. p. 538 ; v. 294 to 296. 

Aov7pa, baths belonging to ths Church, vol. ii, Ρ. 481. 

Lucerne. See Lamps. 

Lucernalis Oratio, vol. i. p. 361. 

Lucernarium and Λυχναψία, vol. iv. p. 370. 

Leorative Tax, vol. ii. p. 47. 

Lwere, Filthy, censured, vol. ii. p. 75, 127; vi. 54, 282. 

Ludi ) Vol. ii. p. 

not to be exhibited to the people by any Christian, vol. vi. 
p-.16. See Munerart. 

Luminum, Dies Luminum, Epiphany-Festival, vol. vii. p. 80. 

Lustralis Collatio, a Tax so maT vol. ii. p. 39. 

———_-———- the Clergy excused from it, vol. ii, p. 40. 

LIntherans, Communion with, allowed by the French urch, vol. ix. p. 302. 

Lying censured, vol. vi. p. 328 to 331. : 


Μ 


δολίαν, a Name of Reproach cast upon the Catholics by the Donatists, vol. v. 


Mevcabecs, their Featival, vol. vii. p. 155, 156. 
Mafortes, Monks’ Garments, vol. ii. p. 280 to 282. 
Magicians censured, vol. vi. p. 61. 
ars a Name of Reproach cast upon all Christians by the Heathens, vol. i. 
aa 
Magister Discipline, the Superintendant of the Inferior Clergy in Bishops’ 
families, vol. i. p. 352. 
Magistrates, under the Spiritual jurisdiction of Bishops, vol. i. p. 97. 
——_——— to be Excommunicated for great offences, vol. v. p. 510. 
but not deprived of their power by the Discipline of the Church, 
vol. vi. p. 455, 456. 
had power over the Clergy in greater Criminal Causes, vol. i ii. p. 23. 
but not in mere ries Causes, vol. ii. p. 17. 
Magnificat Hymn, vol. iv. 5.46] 
Matuma, a lascivious Heathen game censured, vol. vi. p. 264, 265. 
Majores, a Name of Jewish Ministers, vol. vi. p. 84. 
Malefactors not to.be Branded in the Face, vol. vi. p. 213. 
Malefici, Magicians, censured, vol. vi. p. 60, 61. 
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Man, Isle of, had but seventeen Parishes in it, vol. iii. p. 225. 

Μάνδραι, a Monastery, vol. ii. p. 270, 

Manichees rejected Baptism, vol. iii. p. 415. 

——— and Marriage, vol. vii. p. 266. 

Mansionarii, Stewards of the Lands under Bishops, vol. i. p. 415. 

Man ἡ how punished, vol. vi. p. 214, 215. 

— ing censured, vol. vi. p, 278. 

Manwmission. See Staves. 

Maranatha, vol. v. p. 491 to 494. 

Marecianists, vol. vii. p. 58. 

Marcionites baptized the Living for the Dead, vol. iii. p. 449. 

————- and rejected all Married persons from Baptism, vol. iii. p. 499. 

and allowed Baptism to be repeated three times, vol. iv. p. 62. 

Maroosians, Heretics who rejected or corrupted Baptism, vol. iii. p. 412. 

Marriage condemned by many ancient Heretics, vol. vii. p. 264, 265. 

——— Second Marmages condemned by the Montanists and Novatians, vol. vi. 
p. 248 to 251 ; vii. 270 to 272. 

-———— Christians not to marry with Heathens, Jews, Heretics, ἄς, vol. vi. 
p. 106 ; vii. 273 to 280. 

——— Children not to marry without the Consent of their Parents, vol. vi. 
p. 193 to 197 ; vii. 285, 286. ὶ 

7 nor Slaves without the Consent of their Masters, vol. vi. p. 197 ; vii. 

287. 

—— Judges not to man? any Woman of their Province during the time 
of their Administration, vol. vii. p. 290, 291. 

Guardians not to marry Orphans in their minority, vol. vii. p. 293. 

None to marry within the prohibited degrees of Consanguinity and 
Affinity, vol. vii. p. 283 to 285. See Inczsr. 

——— Women not to marry in the Absence of their Husbands, till they be 
certified of their Death, vol. vii. p. 292. 

——— Widows not to marry till Twelve Months after their Husbands’ 
Death, vol. vii. p. 29]. 

————— Marriage of Professed Virgins not annulled, vol. ii. p. 323. 

———— Penitents not to marry the Time of their performing Public 
Penance, vol. vi. p. 461. 

----- --- When first the marriage of Spiritual Relations began to be forbidden, 
vol. iii. p. 564, 565; vii. 204. 

—— Whether a Man or a Woman might marry after a lawful Divorce, 

vol. vi. p. 244 to 248 ; vii. 295 to 303. 

—— Whether an Adulterer might marry an Adulteress, vol. vii. p. 303 to . 
306. 

—~—— of the Clergy. See Cexipacy. 

———— Incestuovs Marriages forbidden, vol. vii. p. 283, 284. 

——-—— of Cousin Germans not reckoned Incest, vol. vi. p. 235 to 238. 

of Monks not annulled, vol. ii. p. 317. 

———— Contract to be testified by Witnesses, vol. vii. p. 318. 

——— Crown, vol. vii. p. 339, 340. 

———— Ring. See Rine and Espovsats. 

———— forbidden in Lent, vol. vii. p. 219, 306, 307. 

——-—— to be published beforehand in the Church, vol. vii. p. 281, 282. 

——— to he celebrated by the public Ministers of the Church, vol. -vii. 
p. 327. 

—————— in what cases allowed, when done by others, vol. vii. p. 334. 

———~—— Hair untied in Marriage, vol. vii. p. 338. 

— Rules for the celebration of, in the French Churck, vol. ix. p. 110. 

Married Persons not to turn Monks without mutual Consent, vol. ii. p. 274. 

not to do penance but by Consent, vol. vi. p. 460. 

Martyr, Peter, his Opinion on the use of the Surplice, vol. ix. p. 134, 135. 

Martyrarii, Kee of such Churches, vol. ii. p. 476. 

Martyria and Martyrum Memoria, Martyrics or Churches, vol. ii. p. 349 
and 357. ; 

Martyrologics and Kalendars, how they differed, vol. vii. p. 134. 

Martyrs, how honoured in the ancient Church, vol. iv. p. 364, 365. 
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Martyrs not worshipped, vol. iv. p. 145. 
—— their Festivals or Birth-days, how observed, vol. iv. p. 363 to 366; 
vii. 129, 130. 

their Acts or Passions taken by Notaries. See Notanies. 
their Acts read in Churches, vol. iv. p. 365; iv. 4963 vii. 134, 135. 
their privilege in interceding for Lapsers, and moderating their Penance, 
vol. v. p. 506; vi. 519. See INDULGENCEs, 

the Estates of Martyrs dying without Heirs, given to the Church, vol. ii. 
p. 70. 


Mass or Missa, the ancient name of Divine Service in general, vol. iv. p. 79 
to 83. 

—— private Mass a Novelty; vol. v. p. 156 to 163. 

—— Presbyters not ordained to say Mass for the Quick and Dead, vol. i. 


. 273. 
Madea the Creed, vol. iii. p. 321. 
Mathematici, Astrologers, censured, vol. vi. p. 46. 
Maitricula, the Roll of the Church, vol. i. p. 48. 
oA the Register of Bishops’ Ordination kept in the Primate’s Church, 
vol, i. . 203. 
Matriz » Vol. ii. p. 359, 468. 
Matrona, the Name of a Jewish Temple, vol. vi. p. 88. 
Matutina, Matins or Morning Prayer, vol. iv. p. 379. 
Mediators, in what sense Priests so called between God and Men, vol. i. 


p. 271. 
Melotes, vol. ii. p. 280. 
Memoria Martyrum, Churches, vol. ii. p. 349. 
Mepunpéivor ἴσασιν, the Meaning of the Phrase, vol. ili. p. 388. 
Men and Women in distinct Places of the Church, vol. ii. p. 411 to 414. 
Menandrians, Heretics that changed the Form of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 432. 
Mendicants, none among the ancient Monks, vol. ii. p. 288. 
Mensa Martyris, a Church, vol. ii. p. 351, 352. 
Mystica, the Communion Table, vol. ii. p. 437. 
Mensurna Divisio, vol. ii. p. 62. 
Μήνυτρα, the Reward for restoring lost Goods, vol. vi. p. 281. 
Mercy of God to penitent Sinners, a Sermon thereon, vol. viii. p. 461 to 480. 
Mesalians, their Opinion of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 418 to 422. 
Meaanee Insula, vol. ii, p. 298, 
Meravoiag χώρα, vol. ii. p- 376. 
Metator Antichristi, vol. ii. p. 42, 43. 
Meétatorium, the V , Vol. ii. p. 474, 475. 
Metatum, a Tax 0 called, vol. ii. p. 42, 43. ΄ 
Metrocomia, a Mother-village, vol. iii. p. 59. 
Metropolitans. See Primates. 
Milan never subject to the Bishop of Rome, vol. i. ii. p. 24. 
Militia, a general Name for all Officers Military and Civil, vol. ii. p. 192. 
Castrensis, Palatina, Presidialis, and Cohortalis, the Difference between 
sham and that they were all inconsistent with the Clerical Ordination, vol. i. 


Mik and Honey given to the newly baptized, vol. iv. p, 50. 

—— offered at the Altar upon that account, vol. v. p. 34, 35. 

Ministers not to withhold Baptism for private reasons, vol. ix. p. 183. 

+——- why called “ Elect,” vol. ix. p. 241. 

of the Church of England not confined to a particular Form of Prayer, 
” vol. ix. p. 275. 

Miracle- Mongers, vol.-vi. p. 71 to 73. 

Missa, what it anciently signified, vol. iv. " 79 to 83. 

—— the Lessons of Scripture, vol. iv. p. 80. 

—— the Dismission of the People, who were gent away with the Form, Ite, 
Missa est, the same as the Greek ἀπολύεσθε ἐν eipfvy, vol. iv. p. 80. 

--- Catechtmenorum, vol. iv. p. 72 to 77, 417 to 419. 

—— Fidelium, vol. iv. p. 77 to 79; v.1. 

—— Presandificatorum, vol. v. p. 189 to 192, 215. 
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Missa Solitaria, a novel Corruption, vol. v. p. 156. 
—— Sicca and Nautica, another Corruption, vol. v. p. 164 to 166. 
—— Bifaciata and Trifaciata, an Invention of later Ages, vol. v. p. 166 
to 169. 
—— Nocturna, Morning-Prayer, vol. iv. p. 80. 
— Vespertina, Evening-Prayer, vol. iv. p. 80. 
Μιτάτον. See Metatum. 
Μίθριον, Temple of the Sun at Alexandria, given to the Church, vol. ii. p. 73. 
Mitre οἱ Saat hae i. p. 131, 132. 
—o y Vol. ii. p. 328. 
‘Moasabus Bee Monxs. 
Moyai, Monasteries, vol. ii. p. 270. 
Monasteria, Monasteries, vol. ii. p. 270. 
- Ministers, vol. ii. p.358. ᾿ 
Patriarchal Monasteries, vol. ii. p. 297. 
Intrusion into a Monastery, a Punishment put upon the delinquent 
, vol. vi. p. 383, 384. 
, Nuns, vol. ii. p. 333. 
Monks, their original and difference from the Primitive Ascetics, vol. ii. p. 240 
to 244. 


originally no more than Laymen, vol. ii. p. 252. 

- clerical Monks, their Original, vol. ii. p. 255 to 260. 

always subject to the Bishop of the Diocese where they lived, vol. i, 
p. 96; ii. 295. 

lived all upon their own labour, no Mendicants among them, vol. ii. 
p. 287. 
no solemn vow required of Monks, vol. ii. p. 282. 

——- Marriage of Monks not annulled, vol. ii. p. 317. 

—— deserting Monks how punished, vol. ii. p. 318. 

never encroached upon the rights of the parochial Clergy, vol. ii. p. 


forbidden to dwell in Cities, vol. ii. p. 310. 
not to meddle with civil Offices, vol. ii. p. 307. 
Curiales not to turn Monks, vol. ii. p. 271. 
nor Children without consent of their Parents, vol. ii. p. 276; vi. 


193. 
nor Slaves without the consent of their Masters, vol. ii. p. 273. 
. nor married Persons without mutual consent, vol. ii. p. 274. 
ἘΣ Children not to be made Monks against their πρὶ Consent, vol. ii. 
p. 277. 
------- Officers among the Monks, Decani, Centenarii, Patres, vol. ii. Ps 290. 
spiritual Exercises of the Monks, vol, ii. p. 297. 
used Psalmody in conducting Strangers to their Cells, vol. ii. p. 306. 
of the renunciative and communicative Life, how they differed, vol. ii. 
Ρ. 286, 287." 
secular Monks and Canons regular, vol. ii. 250, 251. 
of the Names of the ancient Monks, Anchorets, Hermits, Coenobites, 
Synodites, Sarabaites, Remboth, Stylite, Accemets, Booxoi, Benedictins, 
Gyrovagi, Apostolies, Hesychastee, Continentes, Silentiarii, Renunciantes, 
Philothei, Therapeute, Cellulani, Culdees, vol. ii. p. 245. See under these 
several Titles, and vol. ii. p. 296, particularly of the CuLpEEs. 
Habit and Tonsure of Monka, as wearing Chains and Crosses, and walk- 
ing barefoot, censured, vol. ii. p. 479. 
canonical Hours of Prayer used by some Monks, not by others, vol. ii. 
. 301. See CanonicaL Hours. 
onogamy, in what sense required of the clergy, vol. i. p. 498. 
———— and of Deaconesses, vol. i. p. 326. 
——— and of the Widows of the Chureh, vol. ii. p. 334, 335. 
Montanists changed the Form of Baptism, vol. iti, p. 433. 
———— baptized Men after Death, vol. iii. p. 446. 
rs disputed with the Church about second Marriages, vol. vii. p. 270 
to 272. 
———— and about Fasting, vol. vii. p. 205, 206. 
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Montanists, and about wearing the Soldier’s Crown, and flying in time of Perse- 
cution, vol. vi. p. 17. 

Moon, superstitious Observation of its Eclipse, vol. vi. p. 67. 

—— New Moons superstitiously observed, vol. vi. p. 35. 

Morning-Prayer, vol. iv. p. 368, 383. 

— ‘Benediction and Thanksgiving, vol. iv. p. 391. 

Morning Hyma, vol. iv. p. 392, 393. 

Mortal and Venial Sins, how distinguished in the ancient Discipline of the 
Church, vol. v. p. 555 to 568. 

Mosaic Work in Churches, vol. ii. p. 500. 

Mother-Churches, vol. ii. p. 359, 468. 

Wlages, vol. iii. p. 59, &c. See Merrocomia and Matrix. | 

Moulin, Peter du, his testimony in favour of Episcopal Government, vol. ix. 


. 229. 

Marna or Weepers, an Order of Penitents so called, vol. vi. p. 445 to 447. 

Mourning Habit, vol. vii. p. 438. 

—- Women, Preeficee, hired to lament at Funerals, condemned, vol. vii. 
p- 432 to 434. 

Μύησις and pvoraywyia, Names of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 410. 

Mummies, how kept by the Egyptians, vol. vii. p. 455 to 457. 

Mummings and Jugglings prohibited by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 31. 

Munera sordida, the Clergy exempt from servile Offices under that Name, vol. ii. 
p. 48. 

dantes and Munerarii, Christians exhibiting the public Shows to the 
People, censured as Idolaters, vol. vi. p. 16. 

Municipal Men incapable of Ordination, vol. i. p. 490. 

———— Offices not put upon Clergymen, vol. ii. p. 51 to 53. 

Murderers incapable of Ordination, vol. i. p. 470. 

Murder in its several Kinds, how punished, vol. vi. p. 205. 

Accessories to Murder censured, vol. vi. p. 215 to 227. 

Music. See Oneans. 

Musicum. See Mosaic Worx. 

Μ΄. ὙΠῸ concealed from the Catechumens, with the Reasons of it, vol. iii. 
p- 377, 378. 

Mystica Mensa. See Mensa. 

Mysticum Velum, vol. ii. p. 427. 


NAOS. See Nave or THE CHURCH. 

Narthen Exterior, vol. ii. p. 394. 

Interior, vol. ii. p. 399. 

Natale Episcopi, the Day of a Bishop’s Ordination observed as an annual Fes- 

tival, vol. i. p. 526; vii. 161. : 

Natales Christi, Christmas-Day, its original, and how observed, vol. vii. p. 65. 

Imperatorum, the. Emperor’s Inauguration Days kept Festival, vol. vii. 
. 8 to 10. 

Ε Martyrum, the Passions of Martyrs called their Birthdays, vol. vii. 
. 130. 

Urbium, Days kept annually in Commemoration of the Cities of Rome 

and Constantinople, vol. vii. p. 11, 12. 

Natalitia, natural Birthdays not to be kept in Lent, vol. vii. p. 217. 

Natatorium, the Baptistery, vol. ii. p. 465, 466. 

Nave of the Church, vol. ii. p. 406. 

Navicularii, vol. ii. p. 37, 38. 

Ναυτολόγοι, Catechists why so called, vol. i. p. 398. 

Nazarenes, a Name of Reproach cast upon Christians, vol. i. p. 14. 

Neoromancy censured, vol. vi. p. 57 to 60. 

Nemesiaci, Conjurers, censured, vol. vi. p. 69. 

Νεφοδιῶκται, Diviners by the Motion of the Clouds, censured, vol. vi. p. 68. 

Nestorius degraded, vol. viii. p. 208. 

New Moons superstitiously observed, vol. vi. p. 35. 
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New Year’s Day superstitiously observed by the Heathen, vol. vi. p. 34 and 39; 
vii. 6, 7. 

Νεωτερικὴ τάξις, explained and vindicated from the Corruption of Salmasius, 
vol. i. p. 1 

Ni, Dieration on the Eighth Canon of the Council of, vol. viii. p. 417 
to 

—— Council of, Meletius deposed and divested of all Ministerial Authority by, 
vol. viii. p. 199. 

—— Arius deposed and anathematized by, vol. viii. p. 202. 

Nicephorus, Authority of the Canons of, vindicated, vol. viii. p. 347. 

Nile, Cubit of Nile laid up in the Church, vol. ii. p. 551, 552. 

‘Noblemen not to marry Slaves, vol. vii. p. 288. 

Nocturne, vol. iv. p. 397. 

Nonna and νόνις, a Nun, vol. ii. p. 333. 

Non-residence censured, vol. vi. p. 428; vol. ii. p. 187. 

Noon-Day Service, vol. iv. ΟΡ. 381. 

Notarii, vol. i, p. 419. 

Notitia Imperii, vol. iii. p. 4 to 6. 

, Vol. iti. p. 7 to 12. 

per Imper., vol. ii. p. 186 to 207. 

Novatians picle fe second Marriages, vol. vi. p. 248; vii. 251 to 272. 

———— how they differed from the Catholics im point of Church Discipline 
and Absolution, vol. vi. p. 510 to 512. 

never had originally any real and true Ordination, vol. viii. p. 233 


to 242. 
———- why received into the Church without a new Ordination, vol. i. 
p. 540. S 
Novendiale, vol. vii. p. 435, 436. 
Novitioli, Catechumens, vol. iii, p. 257. 
Nullatenenses, Bishops without a See, vol. i. p. 510. 
Nun. See Nonna. 
Nune Dimittis, ee vol. iv. p. 460. 
Nymphoum, the Fountain before the ‘Church, vol. ii. p. 396. 


oO 


Oath of Allegiance. See ALLEGIANCE. 

—— Bishops not obliged to give Testimony upon Oath, vol. ii. p. 13. See 
SWEARING. 

Oaths lawful to be taken upon necessary Occasions, vol. vi. p. 165. 

—— required in the French Church more than in the Church of England, 
vol. ix. p. 19 to 24. 

Obedience a necessary part of the Baptismal Covenant, vol. iii. p. 533. 

Objections made against the Articles of the Church of England by Dissenters, 
vol, ix. p. 88, 98. 

——— made against the Use of the Lord’s Prayer in Divine Service, vol. ix. 
p. 146. 


Oblationarium, the Place where the People’s Offerings were taken and laid, 
vol. ii, p. 457, 458. 

Oblations, what to be received at the Altar, what not, vol. v. p. 33 to 37. 

not to be received from scandalous Persons, vol. v. p. 29. 

of a Lamb in the Roman Church on Easter Day censured, vol. v. 


Pra , vol. v. p. 37. 

the ‘Names of such as made Oblations recited, vol. v. p. 38. See Or- 
FERRE Nomina. 

for the Dead, vol. vii. p. 424. 

one Part of the οι ss Revenues, vol. fi. p. 60. 

——— some Weekly, so onthly, vol. ii. p. 60. 

——— the most Palanle i part of Church Revenues, vol. ii. p. 78. 

Observation of Days and Accidents censured, vol. vi. p. 74 to 80. 
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Occasional Conformity condemned by the Church of France, vol. ix. p. 38. 
CGEconomus, the Steward of the Church, vol. i. p. 411, 412. 
oumenical Bishop, a Title given to the Bishop of Constantinople, vol. i. 


p. 244. 

eng of Bread and Wine in the Eucharist. In what sense allowed to Deacons, 
vol. i. p. 287. 

Offerre Nomina, the Meaning of it, vol. i. p. 285; v. 38. 

sins Feeonels Curial, Servile, &c. not imposed upon the Clergy, vol. ii. 
p. 49, 50. 

Οἴκος, a Church, vol. ii. p. 365. 

Οἴμια, Prayers called Prefaces, vol. v. p. 2). 

Omens, Observation of them censured, vol. vi. p. 52, 74, &c. 

Ὁμοούσιον, Reasons for sticking to that Word against the Arians, vol. ii. 
p. 167, &e. 

Oppression censured, vol. vi. p. 285. 

Optimates, their power in Elections of the Clergy, vol. i. p. 457. See CLERGY 
ELEcrions. 

Oraculum Coleste, a Name given to the Emperor’s Ediets, vol. ii. p. 340. 

Orare, to bid Prayer, the Office of Deacons, vol. i. p. 293. 

Orarium, a sacred Vestment, vol. i. p. 294; iv. 322, 

Oratories and Churches, how they differ, vol. ii. p. 342. 

Oratory, Laymen’s, vol. ii. p. 406. 

acai what the Ancients mean by different Orders of Bishops and Presbyters, 
vol. i. p. 51, 52. 

the inferior Orders of the Clergy, not of Apostolical, but only Ecclesias- 

tical Institution, vol. i. p. 345 to 349. 

how they differed from the superior Orders, vol. i. p. 353, 354. 

no Imposition of Hands used in their Ordination, vol. i. p. 354. 

——— Inferior Orders a Sort of Nursery for the Hierarchy, vol. i. p. 351. 

—— not to return to a secular Life again, vol. i. p. 352. 

—— allowed to work at a manual Trade, vol. ii. p. 40, 197. 

Ordinatio Localis, vol. i, p. 511. 


OrpInatIon OF BisHops. 


Bishops not to be ordained under Thirty Years of Age, vol. i. 
. 136, 137. 

Ἐ atl of Boys to be Bishops in the Romish Church censured, vol. i. p. 138. 

————. Cursory Ordination of Bishops, not going through the inferior Orders, 
censured as uncanonical, vol. i. p. 142. 

----------- yet sometimes Deacons, and the inferior Orders, and Laymen ordained 
Bishops without any regular Progression, vol. i. p. 143. 

———— what Time allowed after a Bishop’s Death to the Ordination of a new 
Bishop, vol. i. p. 149 to 152. 

———— of a Bishop, to be performed by three Bishops, vol. i. p. 153 to 155. 

———— by one Bishop sometimes allowed, vol. i. p. 156. 

————— of Bishops to be celebrated in their own Churehes, vol. i. p. 158. 

———— Book of the Gospels laid upon the Head of Bishops at their Ordination, 
vol. i. p. 159. ; 

ΒΞ abecy the Bishops present to lay on Hands in the Ordination of a Bishop, 
vol. i. p. 160. 

ἘΣ Form of Prayer used af a Bishop’s Ordination, vol. i. p. 160. 

———— no one to be ordained Bishop, who was under the Sentence of Depo- 
sition, vol. vi. p. 393. 

——— Bishops not to ordain their own Successors, vol. i. p. 177 ; vi. 396. See 
Brsyor’s OrpINATION, under the title of ΒΙΒΗΟΡΒ. 

— of Presbyters and Deacons never intrusted in the hands of Presby- 

ters only, vol. i. p. 85, 86. 

—- of Presbyters to be performed by the Bishops and Presbyters toge- 

ther, vol. i. p. 261. ᾿ 

of Presbyters without Unction, or delivering of Vessels, or authority 
to offer Sacrifice for the Quick and Dead, vol. i. p. 273, 274, 525. 
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Ordination given to Presbyters kneeling, with the Signs of the Cross, and Kiss of 
Peace, vol. i. p. 273, 522. 
——-— Form of Ordaining Deacons, vol. i. p. 283. 
indelible Character of, what meant by, vol. vi. p. 351, 352. 
Rules about Ordination in general, vol. i. p. 462; vi. 389, &c. 
— Form of Ordination in the Church of England, vol. ix. p. 215. 
—_—-— Enquiry to be made into the Faith and Morals of such as were to be 
ordained, vol. i. p. 463. 
the Canons of the Church to be read to every one at his Ordination, 
vol. i. p. 508, 509. 
not to be given to Strangers out of their own Church, vol. i. p. 466. 
nor to Persons who had done public Penance, vol. i. p. 467; vi. 
398, 399. ᾿ 
————- nor to Energumens or Demoniacs, vol. i. p. 494; vi. 394. 
nor to Murderers or Adulterers, or any that had lapsed in Time of 
Persecution, vol. i. p. 470 to 473. 
nor to Usurers or seditious Persons, vol. i. p. 474. 
———— nor to such as had dismembered their own Body, vol.i. p. 474 to 477 ; 
vi. 395. 
nor to such as were baptized with Clinic Baptism, vol. i. p. 479. 
———— nor to any one unbaptized, or not baptized in due Form, vol. vi. 
. 395. 
muti nor to any one baptized or rebaptized by Heretics, vol. i. p. 480 ; 
vi. 395. . 
nor to any one who had not first made all their Family Catholics, 
vol. i. p. 481. 
nor to Actors and Stage-Players, vol. i. p. 494. 
— nor to Soldiers, vol. i. p. 485. 
— nor to Slaves, without Consent of their Masters, vol. i. p. 487. 
——-—— nor to Corporation Men tied to other Services, vol. i. p. 488. 
nor to the Curiales or Decuriones of any Roman City, vol. i. p. 489 


to 492. 
nor to Guardians or Factors, till their Offices expired, vol. i. p. 492. 
nor to Lawyers in some Churches, vol. i. p. 493. 
———-——- nor to any who had married Concubines, or Harlots, or Women di- 
vorced from a former Husband, vol. i. p. 494. 
nor to Digamists, vol. i. p. 495; vi. 391. 
nor to the Husband of an Adulteress, vol. ii. p. 110. 
————- no Bishop to ordain another Man’s Clerk without his Consent, vol. i. 
Ρ. 513; vi. 392. 
no Bishop to ordain in another man’s Diocese without his leave, vol. i. 
Ρ. 108, 514, 515. 
——-—— the Bishop of Alexandria exempted from this Rule, and authorized to 
ordain in any Diocese of his Province, vol. i. p. 218. 
no set Times of Ordination observed in the three first Ages, vol. i. 
p. 516. 
a lawful Ordination does not secure a Man in the Possession of a 
perpetual Priesthood, unless he preserve its rules, vol. viii. p. 243. 
Ordinations not to be given ἀπολελυμένως without a Title, vol. i. p. 510; 
vi. 391. ᾿ 


not always confined to Sundays, vol. i. p. 520. 
——-— solemnized in the Time of the Oblation at Morning Service, vol. i. 
Ρ. 521. 
———— not regularly given except in a Church, vol. i. p. 522. 
sometimes given a 3 and when forbid, vol. i. p. 447, 528. 
of Heretics and Schismatics, whether it may be accepted by the 
Church without re-ordaining, vol. viii. p. 297. 2 
Ordo, the Liturgy or Divine Service, vol. iv. p. 86. 
Organs, when first brought into Use in the Church, vol. ii. p. 482, &c. 
Ὅση δύναμις, the Meaning of the Phrase explained, vol. ii. p. 150. 
Ostiarii, vol. i. p. 379. See DoorKEEPEAS. 
"Οξυγράφοι, Notaries, vol. i. p. 419. 
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Pacis A 8, vol. iv. p. 620, 621. 

Pagans, the reason of the Name, vol. ii. p. 83. 

Pallium, the Philosophie Habit used by the Ascetics and some of the Clergy, 
vol. i. p. 18 ; ii. 210, 281. 

Panders censured, vol. vi. p. 258 to 260. 

Παννυχίδες, Pervigilia, Pernoctationes, Vigils kept all the night, vol. iv. p. 357, 
&e. 


Pantheon at Romie turned into a Church, vol. ii. p. 387. 
Papa, the Name of Every Bishop, vol. i. p. 72. 
Παπαλήτρα and Pape Pisinni, vol. i. p. 74. 
Papists, what they mean by their “ Indelible Character,” vol. viii. p. 280. 
TlapaBarriopara, Baptism in Private Houses forbidden, vol. iii. p. 522. 
Parabolani, Officers appointed to take care of the Sick, vol. i. p. 391 ; vii. 414. 
Parabolarii, 1 Name ΕΣ Reproach cast upon Christians, vol. i. p. 22. 
Paramonarii, Stewards of Bishops’ Lands, vol. i. p. 415. 
Parangarie, a Tax so called, vol. ii. p. 45, 46. 
Παραθέσεις, Commendatory Prayers, vol. v. p. 21 ; vii. 422. 
Paratorium, the Prothesis or Table of Oblations, vol. ii. p. 457, 458, 
Παρατράπεζον, the same, vol. ii. p. 457, 458. 
Paraveredi, Horses which the Provincials furnished for conveying the Emperor’s 
Corn, &c., vol. ii. p. 45. 
Parentalia, Feasts at the Graves of the Dead censured, vol. vii. p. 430 to 432. 
Sethe by the old Roman Law had Power of Life and Death over their children, 
vol. vi. p. 191. 
might not be deserted by their Children under pretence of turning 
Monks or entering upon an Ascetic Life, vol. ii. p. 276; vi. 193. See Cum- 
DREN. 
Parish-Bounds conformed to the Limits of Minors, vol. iii. p. 220. 
Parochia, the ancient Name of a Diocese, vol. iii. p. 37. 
—_——— Parishes sometimes on the other hand called Dioceses, vol. iii. p. 208. 
Parochial Churches, their Original, vol. ii. p. 92 ; iii. 210. 
——__——_—- when first endowed with distinct Revenues, vol. ii. p. 92. 
City-Parishes not always assigned to particular Presbyters; but 
served in common from the Mother-Church, vol. iii. p. 215. 
settled Revenues not originally fixed upon Parish Churches; but paid 
into the common stock of the Mother-Church, vol. iii. p. 218. 
————- Clergy never defrauded by the ancient Monks, vol. ii. p. 308. 
Visitations to be made by the Bishop once a year, vol. tii. p. 167, 185. 
Eight Hundred Parishes in Theodoret’s Diocese of Cyprus, vol. iii. 


Ρ. 77. 
Parricide, how punished, vol. vi. p. 210. 
Party Names discouraged by Christians, vol. i. p. 7 to 9. 

Pasoha σταυρώσιμον and ἀναστάσιμον, Pasch of the Passion and Resurrection 
includes Two Weeks preceding and following Easter-Day, vol. vii. p. 85, 86. 
io Festival, disputes with Heretics about the time of its observation, 

vol. vii. p. 87. . 
ἀϊεραῖοε in the Church itself about the Sunday on which it was to be 
observed, by Reason of different Cycles and Calculations, vol. vii. p. 9. 
How ee if the Paschal Festival was observed, vol. vii. p. 105. 
made a time of Pardon and Indulgence to Prisoners by the Emperors, 
vol. vii. p. 106. 
Passion-Day, how observed, vol. vii. p. 230, 231. 
Week more strictly observed than the rest of Lent, vol. vii. p. 220, ἃς. 
Pastophoria, buildings belonging to the Church, vol. ii. p. 475. 
Pater Patrum, a Name of Bishops, vol. i. p. 74. 
Patres, Bishops, vol. i. p. 74. See Papa. 
Abbots, vol. ii. p. 291. 
Patriarchal Power established before the Council of Nice, vol. i. p. 228, 229. 
Patriarchs, a Name sometimes given to all Bishops, vol. i. p. 76. 
————- among the Jews, vol. i. p. 223. 
———— among the Montanists, vol. i. p. 224. 
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Patriarchs anciently called Archbishops, vol. i. p. 220. 

——- and Exarchs of the Diocese, vol. i. p. 221. 

———— The Name of Patriarch, first-used by Socrates and the Council of 
Chalcedon, vol. i. p. 225. 

————— Salmasius’s Mistake about the first of the Name Patriarch, vol. i. 
p. 221, 222. 

———— of Constantinople styled Cicumenical, vol. i. p. 224. 

——— his Jurisdiction over Three Dioceses, vol. i, p. 232, 233. 

——_————— The peculiar Privilege of the Patriarch of Alexandria, to ordain all 

the Bishops in his Diocese, vol. i. p. 234. ᾿ 


OrFices oF ΡΑΤΕΙΑΒΟΒΒ. 


——-— to ordain Metropolitans, vol. i. p. 235. 

————— themselves to be ordained in a Patriarchal Synod, vol. i. p. 236. 

------ to call Synods of the whole Patriarchal Diocese, vol. i. p. 237. 

ae to receive Appeals from Primates and Provincial Synods, vol. i. 
p. 237. 


p. 238. 
to censure Metropolitans and Suffragans, vol. i. p. 238. : 
might make Metropolitans their Commissioners, vol. i. p. 240. 
———— to be consulted by Metropolitans in all Matters of great moment, vol. i. 
p. 240. 
Berne to notify Imperial Edicts to the Metropolitans relating to the Church, 
vol. i. p. 241. 
Great Criminals reserved to the Absolution of Patriarchs, vol. i. 
p. 242. 
at first all absolute and independent of one another, vol. i. p. 243. 
———— some afterwards subordinate to others, as those of Ephesus and 
Ceesarea to Constantinople, vol. i. p. 245. 
———— No Appeal from a Patriarch but to a general Council, vol. i. p. 243. 
——-~—— The Number of Patriarchal Sees in the Church, vol. i. p. 243 ; iii. 
from p. 7 to 12. 
Patrons’ Right of Presentation, how first brought into the Church, vol. i. p. 459 ; 
ii, 92. : 
not to found Churches to have a Share in the Oblations, vol. iii. p. 219. 
Paulianists changed the Form of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 436. 
Paulicians rejected Baptism, vol. iii. p. 416. 
Paulinus first brought Pictures into Churches, vol. ii. p. 508. 
Paulinus’s Temple at Tyre described, vol. ii. p. 391. 
Paz Vobis, a Form of Salutation used by the Bishop at his first Entrance into 
the Church, vol. iv. p. 343. 
————— before Reading the Lessons, vol. iv. p. 486. 
before Sermon, vol. iv. p. 561, 563. 
——— in Consecrating the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 73, 74. 
————- at the Dismission of the Assembly, vol. iv. p. 391; v. 272. 
Peocatum and Orimen, how distinguished, vol. v. p. 561. 
Pecuniary Causes of the Clergy with the Laymen to be heard before the secular 
Judges, vol. ii. p. 24. 
Pederecti, Eunomians baptizing with the heels upward, vol. iii. p. 595, 596. 
Pelagians, use of the Lord’s Prayer disliked by the, vol. ix. p. 149. 
Pelusiote, a Name of Reproach cast upon the Catholics by the Origenians, vol. i. 
Ρ. 28. 
Penance, the manner of Performing it, vol. vi. p. 452, 453. 
Hair cut off in the exercise of Penance, vol. vi. p. 456, &c. 
——— Public Penance allowed but once, vol. vi. p. 494, &c. 
———— imposed on Women as well as Men, vol. v. p. 502 to 504. 
for the whole Life, vol. vi. p. 499, 500. 
——— Married Persons not admitted to Penance by Consent, vol. vi. p. 460. 
Persons not to marry during the Time of their Penance, vol. vi. p. 461. 
Persons obliged to do Public Penanee not allowed to be of the Clergy, 
vol, viii. p. 253. 


to hear only such Causes as came regularly before them, vol. i. 
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Penance, Commutation of Penance not allowed, vol. v. p. 505. 
How far the Intercession of Martyrs allowed to moderate Penance, 
vol. v. p. 506 ; vi. 519. 
No Sinners absolved till they had done their regular Penance, vol. vi. 
p. 546, δε. 
Bishops had Power to moderate Penance, vol. vi. p. 515, &c. 
Persons who had done public Penance, never to be ordained, vol. i. 
Ῥ. 467 to 469. 
not sufficient to restore degraded Clerks, vol. vi. p. 398, 399. 
Penitents divided into four Orders, Flentes, Audientes, Substrati, and Consis- 
tentes, vol. vi. p. 443, &c. 
The first Order of Penitents in the Church-Porch, vol. ii. p. 395; vi. 
445. 


447. 


The second Order in the Narthex of the Church, vol. ii. p. 402; vi. 


The third Order in the Nave of the Church, vol. ii. p. 406 ; vi. p. 448. 
The fourth Order among the Faithful, vol. ii. p. 410 ; vi. 450. 
Penitential Exercises, vol. vi. p. 452, ‘&e. 
appeared with Sackeloth and Ashes on their Head, vol. vi. p. 452, &c. 
abstained from Bathing, Feasting, and all other Diversions, vol. vi. 
459. 
- to cut off their Hair and go veiled, vol. vi. p. 456. 
to observe all the Public Pants of the Church, vol. vi. p. 459. 
——— to restrain themselves in the Conjugal State, vol. vi. p. 460. 
not to marry in the Time of their Penance, vol. vi. p. 461. 
——— to pray Kneeling on all Festivals, vol. vi. p. 461. 
-——— to serve the Church in Burying the Dead, vol. vi. p. 463. 
——-— Prayers for them, vol. iv. p. 630. 
absolved by Deacons in Cases of Necessity, vol. i. p. 297. See Anso- 
LUTION. 
Penitential Psalm, vol. iv. p. 401. 
— Priest, vol. vi. p. 490. 
anonical, how far allowed, vol. ii. p. 178. 
Series the Lustral Tax, vol. ii. p. 39. 
Pentecost taken in a double sense, for the Fifty Days after Easter, and for the 
single Day of Whitsunday, vol. vii. p. 117, 118. 
Fasting forbidden all Pentecost, vol. vii. p. 120, &c. 
——— and Kneeling at Prayers forbidden also, vol. iv. p. 325; vii. 120, &e. 
Public Shows prohibited in Pentecost, but Law-suits and Bodily 
Labour allowed, vol. vii. p. 121. 
——— Acts of the Apostles read all the time of Pentecost, vol. iv. p. 4753 vii. 
118, 119. 
——— a solemn time of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 509. 
- People, when wholly excluded from Elections, vol. i. p. 457, 458. See ELEctions 
or THE CLERGY. 
allowed to read the Scriptures, vol. iv. p. 168 to 174. 
allowed to join in Psalmody and Prayer, and proper Responses through- 
out the Liturgy, vol. iv. p. 161, 162. 
Their Vote allowed in the Choice of Bishops and Clergy, vol. i. p. 441. 
denied in case they were Heretics or Schismatics, vol. i. p. 451. 
also in case of Factions and Divisions among them, vol. i. p. 455. 
had no right of Nominating or Electing in the French Church, vol. ix. 
p. 241. 
Pafecti, Baptized Persons, vol. i. p. 35. 
Περιάμματα, Charms, forbidden, vol. iii. p. 491; vi. 62. 
Περιβόλαιον. See PALLium. 
Περίβολον, the Bounds of the Church, vol. ii. p. 394. 
Tleptodevrai, Itinerant Presbyters, vol. i. Ῥ. 188. 
Περιῤῥαντήρια, Holy Water of the Heathen, vol. ii. p. 398 ; vi. p. 29. 
Peristerion, golden Dove, of what use in the Church, vol. ii. p. 446. 
Perjury censured, vol. vi. p. 179. 
Pernoctations. See ΨΊΟΙΙΒ. 
Personal and Predial Offices not imposed upon the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 49, 50. 
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Pharmacy, Witchcraft, censured, vol. vi. p. 60, &c. 
Pheronymy, vol. vi. p. 328, 
Phiala, the Fountain before the Church, vol. ii. p. 396. 
Philosarche, a Name of Reproach cast upon the Catholics by the Origenians, 
vol. i. p. 28. 
Philosophers not to be Conversed with by the Clergy, vol. vi. p. 431. 
Philothei, a Name of Monks, vol. ii. p. 269. ἑὼ 
Philtra, Love-Potions, censured, vol. vi. p. 61. 
Pholles, a Coin so called, vol. ii. p. 69. 
Phonascus, the Precentor, vol. iv. p. er 
Φῶτα, Epiphany, so called, vol. vii. p. 80 
Φωτισμὸς, Baptism, vol. iii. p. 400. 
Φωτιστήρια, Baptisteries, vol. ii. p. 465. 
Φωτιζόμενοι, persons Baptized, vol. i. p. 34. 
Phrontisteria, Baptisteria, vol. ii. p. 465. 
——_———-: Monasteries, vol. ii. p. 270. 
Phylacterics, Texts of Scripture written on ribands, a used as Charms, cen- 
sured, vol. iii. p. 491; vi. 67. 
Phylacterium, Baptism, why 80 called, vol. iii. p. 410. 
Physiognomy censured, vol. vi. p. 52. 
Pictures of Kings and Bishops, when first brought into the Church, vol. ii. 
510. 
a Symbolical Picture of a Shepherd upon the Communion-Cup, vol. ii. 


p. 507. 
No Pictures in Churches for the first three hundred years, vol. ii. p. 501, 


ς: : 
first brought in by Paulinus, vol. ii. p. 508. 
not worshipped when first brought into the Church, vol. ii. p. 512. See 


ImaGes, 


No Pictures of God or the Trinity allowed in Churches till after the 
second Nicene Council, which condemned them, vol. ii. p. 513, 514. 

Pisces. See ᾿Ιχθύς. 

Pisciouli, why Christians assumed that Name, vol. i. p. 3. 

Piscina, ‘the Font, vol. ii. p. 466. 

Πιστοὶ, persons Baptized, vol. i. p. 34. 
Plagiary or Man-stealing censured, vol. vi. p. 278. 

Planeta, a Sacred Vestment, vol. iv. p. 323. 

Plautina Prosapia, and Pistores, Names of Reproach cast upon Christians, vol. i. 

p. 23. 


Phan. See STaGE-PLays. 

Phuralities, how far allowed, vol. ii. p. 189 to 191; vi. 429. 

Peenitentia Major and Minor, how distinguished, vol. v. p. 559, &e. 

Peenitentiam accipere and dare, vol. vi. p. 447. 

Penitentia Justa and Legitima, vol. vi. p. 522. 

Πολιτευόμενοι, Common-Couneil: Men not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 490. 

Polygamy censured, vol. vi. p. 239. 

Pomp of Christian Funerals, vol. vii. p. 415. 

Pomps of Satan, vol. iii. p. 525 ; vi. 75. 

Pontifex Maximus, the common Name of all Bishops, vol. i. p. 71. 

Poor of the Church, laid in the Church Porches, aL ii, p. 401; iv. 
844. ᾿ 

-τ - to be relieved out of the Revenues of the Church, vol. ii. p. 89. 

—— Communion-Plate sold to relieve the Poor, vol. ii. p. 93, 540. 

—— Defrauders of the Poor reputed guilty of Murder, vol. vi. p. 224. 

Pope, no Necessity of Subjection to the, vol. iii. p. 21. 

Porphyrians, a Name given by law to the Arians, vol. vi. p. 95. 

Porticoes or Cloisters of the Church, vol. ii. p. 395. 

Posture of Devotion. See PRaYEr. ; 

Poverty, Voluntary, sometimes chosen by the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 123. 

Pracentor, vol. iv. p. 433. 

Pracones, Deacons, vol. i. p. 293. 

Predicare, to bid Prayer, vol. i. p. 293. 

Prefationes, Prayers called Prefaces, vol, v. a 21, ἃς, 
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Prefcw, Women hired to mourn at Funerals censured, vol. vii. p. 432, &c. 

Prepositi, Bishops, vol. i. p. 70. 

——— Presbyters, vol. i. p. 266. 

Prapositus Domus, the Inspector of the Inferior Clergy in the Bishop’s House, 
vol. i. p. 411. 

Presanctifwatorun, Missa, vol. v. p. 189, ἅς. See Missa. 

Πραγματευτικὸν χρυσίον, a tax so called, vol. ii. p. 39. ‘ 

Prayers offered to God only, not to any Creatures, Saints, or Angels, &c. vol. iv. 
p. 140. ; : 

Morning and Evening Prayer, vol. iv. p. 368. 

Canonical Hours of Prayer, their Original, vol. iv. p. 370. 

Prayer before Sermon, vol. iv. p. 555, &c. 

a for the Catechumens, Energumens, Competentes, and Penitents, vol. iv. 

. p. 615, &e. 

for the whole Church and all Orders in it, vol. v. p. 8, 102. 

for Kings, vol. iv. p. 387 ; v. 105. 

for the Dead, vol. v. p. 106 ; vii. 142, 424. 

Silent Prayer, vol. v. p. 1, &c. 

said with the Head uncovered, vol. iv. p. 336. 

: Postures of Prayer, Standing, Kneeling, Bowing, and Prostration, vol. iv. 

Ρ. 328. — 

Standing at Prayer, used on the Lord’s-Day and all Pentecost. See 

Lorn’s-Day and Penrgcost. 

——— Sitting never used as a Posture of Prayer, vol. iv. p. 333. 


Lor®’s-PRaYER. 


Lord’s Prayer, used as a Form in all Offices, vol. iv. p. 306. 
——_—___——— in Baptism, vol. iv. p. 52, 306. 
——-———— in the Eucharist, vol. iv. p. 307, &c.; v. 137. 

In Morning and Evening Prayer, vol. iv. p. 309, 415. 
———- in Private Devotions, vol. iv. p. 309. 
-—__—--—— called the Christian’s Daily Prayer, vol. iv. p. 310 ; v. 558. 
——— used by Heretics as well as Catholics, vol. iv. p. 312. 

used for the Remission of Daily Sins of a lesser Kind, vol. v. 

p. 559, 


—_— 


accounted a Spiritual Form, vol. iv. p. 314. 
frequently used in Divine Service by the French Church, vol. ix. 


p. 146. 

———————- allowed as a Privilege to Baptized Communicants only, and not 
to Catechumens, vol. i. p. 37 ; iii. 389 ; iv. 317. 

Praying by the Spirit, vol. iv. p. 290, &c. See Spinit. 

Preachers delivered their Sermons for the most part sitting, vol. iv. p. 586, &c. 

Acclamations given to celebrated Preachers, vol. iv. p. 593. 

——-—— None but Licensed Preachers to expound the Scripture, vol. ix. 

p. 265. 


PREACHING. 


Preaching, the Office of Bishops, vol. i. p. 83; iv. 516. 
——_--—— No Bishop preached at Rome for Five Hundred Years together, 
vol. i. p. 84; iv. 526, &c. 
Presbyters in the African Church not allowed to preach before the 
Bishop till the time of St. Austin, vol. i. p. 83 ; iv. 516. 
Presbyters forbidden to preach at Alexandria for some time after 
Arius, vol. i. p. 84 ; iv. 525. 
———— sometimes committed to Deacons, vol. i. p. 295; iv. 516. 
————— Whether Laymen were ever allowed to preach, vol, iv. p. 527. 
——— Women never allowed to preach, iv. 531. 
ore Rules and Directions about Preaching, vol. ii. p. 152 ; iv. 572 ; ix. 
——-—— by the Spirit, what meant thereby, vol. iv. p. 554. See SERMONS. 
Prefaces, Prayers go called, vol. v. p. 21. P 
VOL, IX, Mm 
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bbb and Sacerdotal Power but one and the same thing in a Bishop, vol. i. 
p- 269, &c. 

ρισβύτεροι ἐπιχώριοι, vol. iii. p. 183. 

Πρεσβύτιδες, Deaconesses, vol. i. p. 322. 

Πρεσβυτερίδες and πρεσβύτιδες, how they differed, vol. i. p. 332. 

Presbytera, a Presbyter’s Wife, vol. i. p. 338. 

Ρ, ii , and Pi δ Corona, the Presbytery of the Church, 
sitting in a Circle about the Bishop, vol. i. p. 254, 255; ii. 423. 

Presbyterium, the Chancel, vol. ii. p. 423. 


ῬΒΈΒΒΥΤΕΒΞ. 


Presbyters, the Meaning of the Name, vol. i. p. 250. ᾿ 

———— the Name Presbyter, Bishop, and Apostle, sometimes used promiscu- 
ously, vol. i. p. 251. 

The Order of Presbyters, of Apostolical institution, vol. i. p. 252. 

————. The Order of Presbyters, inferior to that of Bishops, vol. i. p. 55. 

to do nothing without the Consent of their Bishop, vol. i. p. 81. 

not to baptize, or preach, or administer the Eucharist, without his 
Consent, vol. i. p. 82. 

—— No Presbyter allowed to preach in the presence of his Bishop, in the 
African Church, till the Time of Bt. Austin, vol. i. p. 83; iv. 516. 

——— allowed to consecrate Virgins by the Bishop’s Leave, vol. li. p. 326. 

might confirm by the Bishop’s Leave, in many cases, vol. iv. p. 19. 

might grant Absolution, by the Bishop’s Direction, vol. vi. p. 572. 

never allowed to ordain others, vol. i. p. 85. 

——— Ordinations by Presbyters, disannulled by the Church, vol. i. p. 87. 

— accountable to their Bishops, vol. i. p. 92. 

— Form of ordaining Presbyters, vol. i. p. 272 to 274. See Orpina- 
TION. 


privileged against being examined by Torture as other witnesses were, 

vol. ii. p. 15, 

Peel to sit on Thrones with the Bishop in the Church, vol. i. 254. 

the Senate or Council of the Church, vol. i. p. 256. 

-------- - allowed to sit with Bishops in Provincial Councils, vol. i. p. 259, 263, 
264; ii. 294. 

and in Consistorial Councils, vol. i. p. 262. 

——— and in Genera] Councils, vol. i. p. 265. 

———— joined with the Bishops in Imposition of Hands, and in the Ordination 
of Presbyters, vol.i.p. 261. 

——_—— by what power they anciently Baptized, vol. viii. p. 20. 

- Itinerant Presbyters, vol. i. p. 188. 

Presentation, Right of, how first devolved upon Princes, vol. i. p. 459. 

——_——— and upon Patrons, vol. i. p. 459. See Patrons. 

Pride, how censured, vol. vi. p. 334. 

Priesthood, Laymen’s, why baptism so called, vol. iii. p. 400. 

Priests, a Name given to Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, by Optatus, vol. i. 

. 268, 269. 
Women not to execute the Office of Priests, vol. i. p. 330. 
—- Heretical and Schismatical Priests not allowed to baptize, vol. viii. 


Prime sedis Ἔργον the Title of Metropolitans in Africa, vol. i. p. 199. 
Primates or Metropolitans, their Original derived by some from Apostolical 
institution, vol. i. ᾿- 193. 
———~— by others from the oe next after the Apostles, vol. i. p. 194. 
———— before the Council of Nice, vol. i. p. 195. 
their ancient Names, Πρῶτοι, Kepadai, Exarchi Provinciarum, Senes, 
Principes, Primes sedis Episcopi, Arch-bishops, Metropolitans, vol. i. p. 198, 


199. 
How the African Bishops might forfeit their Title to the Primacy, 
vol. i, p. 202, 212. ᾿ 
----.--- Τῆγϑο Sorts of Honorary Primates, Primates Zivo, Titular Primates, 
and Primates of Mother-Churches, vol. i. p. 204 to 206. 
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Primates in Africa, the Senior Bishops of every Province, except at Carthage, 
vol. i. p. 199 to 201. 

——— Registers of Bishops’ Ordinations to be kept in the Churches of the 
African Primates, that Bishops might. know their Seniority, vol. i. p. 203. 

to ordain the Bishops of their Province, vol. i. p. 207. 

————— to be chosen and ordained by the Bishops of their own Province, vol. i. 
p. 209, 210. 

———— to receive Appeals from the Bishops of their Province, vol. i. p. 211, 
212. 

to summon Provincial Synods, vol. i. p. 213. 


--------- to be determined by the Major Vote of a Provincial Synod, vol. i, 


p. 209. 
ΩΣ Liberty of Appeals from Primates to a Provincial Synod, vol. i. p. 211, 
———-—— to publish Canons made in the Provincial Synod, vol. ii. p. 214. 
to visit any Diocese in their Province, vol. ii. p. 214. 
———— to grant Literze Formats to the Provincial Bishops, vol. i. p. 215. 
— —— to take Care of Vacant Sees, vol. i. p. 215. 
—-— to calculate the time of Easter, vol. 1. p. 216. : 
——— The Primate of Alexandria had Power to Ordain Presbyters and 
Deacons, in any Diocese in his Province, vol, i. p. 218. 
All Primates originally absolute and independent, vol. i. p. 246. 
Primicerius Martyrum, vol. i. p. 320. 
——_ Di m, vol. i. p. 320. 
——_————. Notariorum, vol. i. p. 420, 
— Right of Presentation, how first brought into the Church, vol. i. p. 459, 


———— Allegiance due to Princes, vol. vi. p. 201, &c. 

Principes Ecclesiv, 2 Name of Bishops, vol. i. p. 69. 

---«----- Sacerdotum, the same, vol. i. p. 71. . 

————- this Name forbidden in the African Church, vol. i. p. 76. 

Priscillianists changed the Form of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 431. 

————— condemned for the practice of Astrology, vol. vi. p. 48, 

Prisons of the Church, vol. ii. p. 472; vi. 385. : 

Προάστεια, the Suburbs of a City, what, vol. iii. p. 40. 

Processions at Funerals, vol. vii. p. 417. 

———_—— on Rogation-Days, vol. iv. p. 101. 

Πρόεδροι, Bishops so called, vol. i. p. 71. 266. 

Προεστῶτες, Bishops, vol. i. p. 71. 

Profanation of Churches and holy things, remarkably punished, vol. ii. p. 540, 
&e.3 vi. 127, &e. 

Προκαθημέναι, Deaconesses, vol. i. p. 336. 

Promotion, Denial of, a Punishment inflicted on the Clergy, vol. vi. P. 380. 

— No one to seek Promotion in the Church from the secular Powers, 
vol. vi. p. 396. 

Πρόναος, the Anti-Temple within the walls, vol. ii. p. 401. 

Propheteum, a Church called by the Name of a Prophet, vol. ii. p. 351. 

Propylea Minora, vol. ii. p. 399. 

m Magnum, the Great Porch before the Church, vol. ii. p. 394. 

Προσευκτήρια, Churches, vol. ii. p. 342. 

Προσευχὴ ἑωθινὴ, vol. iv. p. 392. 451. See Morninc-Hymn. 

Προσκλαίοντες, Flentes, Mourners, an Order of Penitents, vol. vi. p. 445. 

Προσφώνησις, Bidding-Prayer, vol. i. p. 294; v. 8. 

Προστάτης, a Defensor, vol. i. p. 408. 

Prostration, a Posture of Prayer, vol. iv. p. 332. 

Prostrators, an Order of Penitents, vol. vi. p. 448. 

Protestant Churches, a Model of Primitive Episcopacy proposed to be settled in 
them, vol. iii. p. 222. 

how far an “ Indelible Character” is allowed by Protestant Ministers, 
vol. viii. p. 282. 

Πρωτέκδικοι, Defensors, vol. i. p. 410. 

Prothesis, vol. ii. p. 457. 

Πρῶτοι, Primates, vol. i, p. 198. 
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Provinces in the Empire and the Church, vol. iii. p. J, &c. 
Provincial Synods. See Synops. 
Psalmody, vol. i. p. 383; ν. 417 to 419. 
— in Processions, vol. vii. p. 415. 
at Funerals, vol. vii. p. 42]. 
———— used by Monks in conducting strangers to their cells, vol. ii. p. 306. 
See Sinaia. 
Psalmi Abecedarii, vol. iv. p. 435. 
—— Alleluatici, vol. iv. p. 455. 
—— Responoorii, vol. iv. p. 421. 
Poealmisa, vol. i. p. 381. 
Pealms sung at the Communion, vol. v. p. 265. 
Pealnus ἐπιλύχνιος, vol. iv. p. 410. 
ious, the Penitential Psalm, vol. iv. p. 401. 
Invitatoriue, vol. v. p. 145. 
Ψαλταὶ κανονικοὶ, vol. i. p. 383. 
wiser a Name of Reproach given to the Catholics by the Montanists, vol. i. 
p. 25. 
Publicans, their Extortion censured, vol. vi. p. 290. 
Πύλωροι, Door-keepers, vol. i. p. 379. 
Pulpitum, the Reading- Desk, vol. i. p. 376; ii. 407. 
Purgatio Canonica, an Abuse of the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 264. : 
Pi not regarded in the ancient Prayers for the Dead, vol. v. p. 110. 
Ρ ict, persons speaking by the Spirit of Divination, censured, vol. vi. p. 57. 
Pyxe for the Eucharist, a modern invention, vol. ii. p. 445. 


a 
ima. See Lent. 
intillians, Heretics rejecting Baptism, vol. iii. p. 412. 
idiana Oratio. See Lorp’s Prayer. 
R 


Railing and Reviling censured, vol. vi. p. 325. 
Rails of the Chancel, vol. ii. p. 424.’ 
Rapes and Ravishment censured, vol. vi. p. 252. 
Rationalis Diceceseos, vol. iii. p. 35. 
Readers, an Order of the Inferior Clergy in the Third Century, vol. i. p. 372. 
— Children made Readers, vol. i. p. 378. ᾿ 
——— Catechumens made Readers at Alexandria, vol. i. p. 375. 
Form of Ordaining Readers, vol. i. p. 376. 
tization, Laws against it, vol. iv. p. 59; vi. 395. 
ion censured, vol. vi. p. 197. 
ium, vol. ii. p. 471. 
Redimicula, vol. ii. p. 280. . 
Reflections made on the Twenty-first, Twenty-third, and Twenty-fifth Articles of 
the Church of England by Mr. Baxter answered, vol. ix. p. 85. 
See AsyLum. 
ion of Infants, a doctrine of the French Church as much as of the Church 
of England, vol. ix. p. 179. : 
Register of Baptism and Sponsors kept in the Church, vol. iii. p. 544, 566. 
of the Ordination of Bishops kept in every Primate’s Church, vol. i. 


Ῥ. 203. 

Relics of the Dead not to be kept above ground, or be bought or sold, vol. vii. " 
p. 453 to 456. 

—— not to be worshipped, vol. vii. p. 457. . 


“—— not to be Baptized, nor others for them, vol. iii. p. 446. 
Remarks on the author of “ The second part of Lay-Baptism Invalid,” vol. viii. 
p. 301 to 362. 
Remboth, a Sort of ungovernable Monks, vol. ii. p. 247. 
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Remmia Lez, vol. vi. p. 321. 

Renunciantes, Monks 80 called, vol. ii. p. 268. 

Renunciation in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 530. 

—— of the World, as taught by several Heretics, censured, vol. vi. 

. 277. 
Ἐλινιριοίαλλοῦ and Communicative Life of Monks, how they differed, vol. ii. 
. 286. 

Re-ordinaton of Schismatics and Heretics upon their Return to the Church, 
vol. i. p. 535. 

Re-ordinations generally condemned, vol. i. p. 533. 

Repentance, what required for greater and lesser Sins, to qualify Men for the 
Communion, vol. v. p. 306. 

———— Isle of Repentance, why s0 called, vol. ii. p. 298. 

Residence of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 186. 

Resignations, how far allowed, vol. ii. p. 175. 

---- Clergy not to resign without Leave, vol. ii. p. 173. 

Responsales, vol. i. p. 421. 

Responsorit Psalmi, vol. iv. p. 421. 430. 

Revealing of Secrets, censured, vol. vi. p. 326. 

Revelation read in Pentecost, vol. iv. p. 477; vi. 404. 

The Clergy sometimes chosen by Revelation or Designation of the 

Holy Ghost, vol. i. p. 427 to 432. 

Revenues of the Church, how raised, vol. ii. p. 60. See Osiations, TiTHEs, 
First-FRuvits. 

how disposed of by the Bishop, vol. i. p. 103. 

and by the Arch-deacon, vol. i. p. 313. 

—— Fixed Revenues not immediately settled upon Parish-Churches at their 
first Division, but paid into the Stock of the Mother-Church, vol. iii. p. 218. 

Ring used in Espousals, vol. vii. p. 313. 

Ῥιπίδια, Fans, their use, vol. ii. p. 457; v. 82. 

ἀπε δὰ Ceremonies need not be the same in all parts of the Catholic Church, 
vol. v. p. 42]. 

—— Calvin’s opinion concerning, vol. ix. p. 57. 

—— submission to them, no infringement of Christian liberty, vol. ix. p. 60. 

- eee to, necessary both in the French and English Churches, vol. ix. 
Ρ. 74, 75. 

—— imposition of, not a cause of schism, vol. ix. p. 79. 

Robbery. See THEFT. 

Concealers of Robbers, how punished, vol. vi. p. 312. 

Rogation-Days, vol. iv. p. 94; vii. 243. 

Procession on, vol. iv. p. 101. : 

Roman Empire, the State of it, in the Days of the Apostles, vol. iii. p. 1. : 

Division of the Roman Empire into Dioceses and Provinces, vol. iii. 

p. 4 to 6. 

State of the Church conformed to the State of the Roman Empire, vol. iii. 


p. 2. 

Rome Fifty Miles in compass, in the Time of Aurelian, vol. iii. p. 127. 

-- No Bishop preached at Rome for Five Hundred Years together, vol. i. 
p- 84; iv. 526. : . 

—— Forty Churches in Rome before the last Persecution, vol. ii. p. 373; 
iii. 127. 

—— The Foundations of Rome and Constantinople celebrated by annual Fes- 
tivals, vol. vii. p. 11. See Frstivats and Notates Ursium. 

—— Bishop of Rome’s Metropolitical and Patriarchal Power, confined to the 
Suburbicary Churches, vol. iii. p. 22. 

--------:---------.--...-.......... Ἀδὰ no Power over the Church of Milan, Africa, Spain, 
France, or Britain, vol. iii. p. 24 to 30. 

erro not privileged to ordain Bishops himself alone, vol. i. 
p. 157. 

aces his Licence not necessary to authorise other Bishops to 


consecrate Churches, vol. ii. p. 528. 
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Romisy Caurcu. 


Errors of the Romish Church and Deviations from the Practice of the Primitive 
Church, noted in the following Points: 
1. Concerning Absolution granted before Penance performed. ; 
2. Worship of Angels, Saints, Relics, Images, the Cross, and the Host in the 
Eucharist. 
3. Appeals to the Bishop of Rome. 
4. Apocryphal Books of Scripture. 
Baptizing of Bells; Absolute necessity of Baptism. 
6. Celibacy of the Clergy: Exemption of the Clergy from the Power of the 
Civil istrate. 
7. Exemption of children from the power of Parents. 
8. Auricular Confession and Confirmation made a Sacrament. 
9. Communion in one Kind. 
10. Abuse of Excommunication in deposing Kings and depriving Magistrates 
of their Civil Rights, and burning Heretics, under pretence of Discipline. 
11, The Consecration of the Eucharist by muttering privately, ‘Hoc est Corpus 
meum,’ instead of Public and Audible Prayer. 
12. The Use of Interdicts and Indulgences. 
13. Offering of δ Lamb at Easter. 
14. Original of Lent, and changing the Manner of Fasting. 
15. Exemption of Monks from the Jurisdiction of Bishops. 
16. Allowing of Mendicants. 
17. Disannulling the Marriage of Monks. : 
18. Forbidding the Marriage of Spiritual Relations, 
19. Making the Marriage of Cousin-Germans to be Incest. 
20. Private and Solitary Mass. 
21. Making the Mass a Sacrifice for the Quick and Dead. 
22, Purgatory and Canonical Purgation. 
23, Prelatical and Sacerdotal Power. 
24. Ordination of Boys and Bishops without a Title. 
26. Commutation of Penance. : 
26. Allowance of Sanctuary for the Worst of Criminals. 
27. Keeping the Scripture and Divine-Service in an unknown Tongue. 
28. Swearing by the Creatures. 
29. Transubstantiation. 
30. Necessity of a visible Head to keep the Unity of the Catholic Church. 
31. Using Unleavened Bread and Wafers in the Eucharist. 
89. Necessity of Subjection to the Pope of Rome. 
ὃ See under these several Titles. 
Rotule Panis, Round Loaves of Bread, not Wafers, in the Eucharist, vol. v. 


p. 45. 
Round Figure, some Churches built in a, vol. ii. p. 391. 
Hale for finding Easter-Day, vol. ix. p. 138, 139. 


5 


Sabbath or Saturday, differently observed, in some Churches a Fast, in others a 
Festival, vol. iv. p. 354; vii. δ]. 

Sabbatians, vol. vii. p. 59. 

Sabbatum Magnum, the Great Sabbath or Saturday before Easter, how observed, 
vol. vii. p. 232. 

ians, their Equivocation about the Profession of Three Persons in the 

Trinity, vol. ii. p. 161. 

———— their Changing the Form of Baptism, vol. iii. p. 434. 

Saccophori, Manichees wearing Sackcloth, vol. v. p. 446. 

Sacerdotal and Prelatical Power, the same thing in a Bishop, vol. i. p. 269. 

Sacerdotales and Ludi Sacerdotales, what meant by them, vol. ii. p. 36. 

Saverdotium in seoundo σὲ tertio Ordine, Presbyters and Deacons, vol. i. p. 270. 

Sacerdotium Laici, Baptism, vol. iii. p. 400. 

Sackcloth and Ashes used by Penitents, vol. vi. p. 452. 

Sacre Epistole, the Emperor’s Letters, vol. i. p. 213. 
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Sacramenta, a general Name for Sacred Rites and Mysteries, vol. iv. p. 8, 
ΤῊΣ Baptism and the Eucharist in this Sense reckoned four Sacraments, 
vol. iv. p. 9. 
Sacraments, conformity in the administration of, enjoined in the French Chureh, 
vol, ix. p. 103. 
not to be refused at the hands of unpreaching Ministers, vol. ix. 


p- 275. 
Sacramentum Fidei, Baptism, vol. iii. p. 407. 
——_———— Catechumenorum, Salt given to the Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 292. 
nothing to be demanded for administering Sacraments, vol. ii. 


p. 75. 
—- Profanation of the Sacraments, how punished, vol. vi. p. 127. 
Sacrarium, the Chancel, vol. ii. p. 422. 
— Bematis, vol. ii. p. 457. 
Sacrificati, Idolaters, vol. vi. p. 5. 
Sacrifice, a general Name given to all parts of Divine-Service, vol. iv. p. 88. 
——— of the Altar, in what Sense allowed in the ancient Church, vol. i. 


p. 269. 
.-- ἜΖτΤὸ offer the Sacrifice of the Altar, an Office belonging to Bishops and 


Presbyters; not to Deacons, vol. i. p. 269. 
Saocrilege, how censured, vol. vi. p. 120. / 
——— punished by Divine Judgments, vol. ii. p. 540. 
—_——— in Robbing of Graves, vol. vi. p. 122. 
---- and Murder to defraud the Poor, vol. vi. p. 121. 224. 
——_—— of the Traditors, who delivered the Bibles and Church utensils to be 
burnt, vol. vi. p. 125. 
Of profaning the Sacraments, Churches, Altars, the Holy Scriptures, 
and molesting sacred Persons in Divine-Service, vol. vi. p. 126. 
——— in depriving Men of the use of the Holy Scripture, and the Cup in 
the Eucharist, vol. vi. p. 130. See Scorrerurg and Communion IN ong Kinp. 
Many things called Sacrilege by the Romanists, which the Ancients 
called Virtues, vol. vi. p. 120. 
Saints not worshipped, vol. iv. p. 140. 
—— Churches not dedicated to Saints, but to God only, vol. ii. p. 529. 
—— Swearing by Saints and Angels. See Swxanrine. 
Salutatorium, the Greeting-House, vol. ii. p. 471. 
Sancta Sanctis, vol. v. p. 143. 
Sancta Sophia, the famous Church of Justinian at Constantinople, vol. ii. 


. 382. 

sai Inscription upon the Altar of, vol. ii. p. 499. 

Sanctimoniales, Sacred Virgins, vol. ii. P 333. 

Sanetuary, benefit of, denied to public Debtors, vol. ii. p. 559. 

----- Of taking Refuge or Sanctuary in Churches, vol. ii. p. 555, &e. See 
ASYLUM. 2 

Sarabaite, a Sort of Monks, vol. ii. p. 247. 

Sarmentitié et Semazii, Names of Reproach cast upon Christians for their Con- 
stancy in Suffering, vol. i. p. 23. 

Satan, Jetivering unto, vol. v. p. 484, &c. 

—— Divination by Compact with Satan, vol. vi. p. 57. 

Saterday. See Sapsatu. 7 

Sauches, a Sort τε spel ii. p. 347. δῶ 

Sceuophylacium Bematis, the Vestry, vol. ii, p. 459. 

Magnum, the larger Vestry without the Chureh, vol. ii. p. 470. 

ylaz, the Keeper of the Vestry, vol. i. p. 417. 

Schism, several Kinds of it, vol. v. p. 431, &c. 

— Punishment of Schism, vol. vi..p. 119. 

Schismatics sometimes re-ordained, vol. i. p. 535. 

——— Clerks turning Schismatics, to be degraded, and not re-admitted, but 
as Laymen, vol. ii. p. 170. a 

-- " all Meetings or Assemblies of, held to be illegal by the French Church, 
vol. ix. p. 24. 

Schools of the Church, vol. ii. p. 477. 

Catechetic Schools vol. i. p. 400; ii. 480. 
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Schools. Charity Schools, vol. ii. p. 480; iv. 176. 
Soholastici, Lawyers, their Extortions censured, vol. vi, p. 292. 
not allowed to be ordained in some Churches, vol. i. p. 493. 

Σχολάζοντες ἐπίσκοποι, Bishops ordained to sees that would not receive them, 
vol. i. p. 454. 

Soriptures, translated into all Languages, vol. iv. p. 164. 

——-— read by Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 266. 

——— read by all Men, vol. iv. p. 168, &c. 

——— read by Children, vol. iv. p. 174. 

————— laid in Churches for the People to read, vol. iv. p. 167. 

— one particular Translation of, required to be used by the French 
Church, vol. ix. p. 123. 

———- accounted Tyranny and Sacrilege to deny the People the Use of 
them, vol. iv. p. 168, &c. ; vi. 130. 

Traditors or Betrayers of the Scriptures, how punished, vol. vi. 


p- 125. 
———— Profaners of Scriptures censured, vol. vi. p. 127. 
not to be used for Divination or Charms, vol. iii. p. 491; vi. 
54, 63. 

— to be read by the Clergy and Monks at their Meals, vol. ii. p. 144, 
4, 


— Texts of Scripture written on the Walls of the Church, vol. ii. p. 417 


and 497. 
eee by Heart by many Monks and blind Men, only by hearing them 
read, vol. ii. p. 303; iv. 179. 
Apoeryphal’ Scripture and Acts of the Martyrs, read in Churches, vol.iv. 
Ῥ. 496. See ApocryPHa. 
Interpreters of Scriptures. See INTERPRETERS. 
——— Readers of Scripture. See Reapers or Lectors, 
Scythia had but one Bishopric, called Tomi, vol. iii. p. 114. 
Seoretaria, Sessions of Councils, so called from their sitting in the Secretarium 
of the Church, vol, ii. p. 471. 
Seerdarium Bematis, vol. ii. p. 457. 
-_ um, vol. ii. p. 470. 
Scorets, Unfait! ulness in revealing them, censured, vol. vi. p. 326. 
Secular Monks, vol. ii. p. 250. 
-—— Offices forbidden to the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 1913 vi. 405. 
Powers sometimes called in, to aid the Church, vol. i. p. 99; v. 437, 
&e. ; vi. 354. 
ene up to the secular Court, Curise tradi, what meant by it, vol. vi. 


Ρ. 
ey Clergy not to bring Ecclesiastical Causes before Secular Judges, vol. ii. 
Ρ Vi. 410. 
in what Cases the Clergy were or were not exempt from the Cigaliiids 
of secular Judges, vol. ii. Ῥ 18, ὅς. See Creray Exemptions. 
Sedition, how censured, vol. vi. p. 199. 
Seditious Persong incapable of Ordination, vol. i. ἊΝ 474. 
to be degraded, if in Orders, vol. vi. p. 200. 
Sees of Bishops made in Conformity to the Jurisdiction of Cities in the Roman 
Enpire, vol. iii. p. 13, &c.; ii. 41. See Drocgsgs. 
Σῆκος, a Temple, vol. ii. p. 357. 
Seleucian Heretics rejected Baptism, vol. iii. p. 413. 
ΧΑ Sa Murder condemned, vol. vi. p. 211. 
Murderers denied Christian Burial and Commemoration after Death, vol. ii. 
p. 292; vii. 444. 
Semi-jgunia. See Stationary Days. 
Σεμνεῖον, a Church, vol. ii. p. 279, 358. 
Senatorium, the Seat of the Magistrates i in modern Churches, vol. ii. p. 421. 
poe the Common Name of Primates in the African Chureh, vol. i. p. 199. 
ici, not Ἐπ σον: vol. i. p. 277. 
Seniority, Bishops t to take Place b Seniority, vol. i. p. 203. 
———— delinquent Bishops to forfeit their Seniority in the African Church, 
vol. i. p. 202; vi. 377. 
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Seniority. Loss of Seniority inflicted on the other Clergy for leseer Offences, 
vol. vi. p. 379. 
catists Σ denied the Privilege of occasional Communion by the Church of 
ean, vol. ix. p. 38. 
—— from the Church of England on account of her Liturgy, condemned, 
vol. ix. p. 113. 
Septuagint, its Use in the ancient Church, vol. iv. p. 506. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons. Two or three Sermons in one Assembly, vol. iv. p. 534. 

every Day in some Places, especially in Lent, vol. iv. p. 536. 

twice a Day in some Churches, vol. iv. p. 538. 

not so frequent in Country- Villages, vol. iv. p. 542. 

different Sorts of Sermons, Expositions, Panegyries, de Tempore, de 
Sanctis, &c. vol. iv. p. 544, &c. 

extempore-Sermons, Vol. iv. p. 549, &e. 

short Drovers before Sermons, vol. iv. p. 555, &c. 

always before the common Prayers, vol. iv. p. 613. : 

* Pax vobis,’ but no use of ‘Ave Maries’ before Sermons, vol. iv. p. 561, 


563. 


always upon important Subjects, compared with some ridiculous Homilies 
set forth by authority in the Church of Rome, vol. iv. B 566, &c. 
delivered by the Preacher sitting ; heard by the eople standing, vol. iv. 
586, &c. 
ες Acclamations at Sermons, vol. iv. p. 593. 
Penning of Sermons by the Auditors, vol. iv. p. 603, &c. See Preacu- 
NG and the Contents of Book XIV., chap. iv. 
Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity, vol. ix. p. 327 to 348. 
on the Nature and Necessity of the several sorts of Absolutions, vol. viii. 
p- 365 to 416. 
on the Mercy of God to penitent Sinners, vol. viii. p. 461 to 480. 
on the Divinity of Christ, sense of the primitive Church concerning, 
vol. ix. p. 326. 
Servants. See lea 3 eae 
Sescuplum, a grievous Sort of Usury condemned by the Law, vol. ii. p. 117. 
Shammatha, vol. v. p. 495. 2 FE 
Shaving the Head and Beard, censured in the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 205. 
——-—- the Head, condemned in Virgins, vol. ii. p. 329. 
Shoes, put off by some at their Entrance into the Church, vol. ii. p. 544. 
ists, a name of Reproach cast upon Christians, vol. i i. p. 20. 
-, Eucharist sent to them, vol. v. p. 183. 
Sie 3 the Cross in Baptism, how far justified by the French Church, vol. ix. 
p. 174. 
Sibnifer, α a Sort of Diviners, censured, vol. vi. p. 69. 
Significancy of ae no just Exception against them, veh ix. p. 71. 
Silent Prayer, vol. v. p. 1 
Silentiarii, a Sort of Monks, om ii. p. 269. 
ium oe call ees : 
Silique, a Tax so cal vol. ii. 
Simonians, a Name given to the Neos Heretics, vol. vi. p. 95. 
Simonian Idolatry, +a iv. p. 153. 
Simony, vol, i. p. 482; vi. 132. 
Singers, their Station in the Church, vol. iii. p. 407. 
when first made an Order in the Church, vol. i. p. 382. 
——— a distinct Order from Readers, vol. i. p. 381. 
——-— Canonical Singers, vol. i. p. 382. 
Singing allowed to the whole Assembly, vol. i. p. 383; iv. 436. 
——— Why singing sometimes forbi den to the People, vol. i. p. 383, 
Sins, mortal and venial, how distinguished, vol. v. p. 555, &c. 
Zurn, ota, an Allowance of Corn to the Clergy, out of the Emperor’ Ὁ store-houses, 
vol. ii. p. 69. 
Sitting, no posture of Devotion, vol. iv. p. 333; v. 227. 
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ns at Communion, condemned by both the English and French Churches, 

vol. ix. p 

Slaves not to be ordained without Consent of their Masters, vol. i. p. 487. 

——— nor turn Monks, without their Consent, vol. ii. p. 273. 

—— nor marry, without their consent, vol. vi. p. 197; vii. 287. 

——- nor be baptized, without Testimony from their Masters, vol. iii. p. 483. 

— Noblemen not to marry Slaves, vol. vii. p. 288. 

-—— of Jews or heretical Masters to have their Freedom upon turning Christians, 
vol. ii. p. 563; vi. 99. 

--- Manumission of Slaves allowed upon Sundays or any other days of Vacation 
at Law, vol. vii. p. 19. 

~2 fee ἐδ τα their Masters, not to have benefit of Sanctuary in the Church, 
vol. 1i. p. 5 

Sodomy, how punished, vol. vi. p. 253. 

, in what cases denied Baptism, vol. iii. p. 494. 

and Ordination, vol. i. p. 486. 

Solea and Σωλεῖον, the Emperor’s Throne in the Church, vol. ii. p. 418. 

Solitarii, a Sect of the Manichees, vol. v. p. 445. 

Soothsayers censured, vol. vi. p. 52. 

Sortes Sacre and Virgilianes, censured, vol. vi. p. 53. See Lots and Drvina- 
TION. 

Spank the Reward for saving lost Goods, vol. vi. p. 281. 

4sh Churches, not subject to the Bishop of Rome, vol. iii. p. 23. 
Collatio, a Tax so called, vol. ii. p. 33. 

ΠΣ of Stage-Plays, censured, vol. vi. p. 20, 261. 

——— of Gladiators, reputed guilty of Murder, vol. vi. p. 222. 

Σφραγὶς, Baptism, vol. iii. p. 402. 

Confirmation, vol. iv. p. 1. 

Spirit, praying by the, vol. iv. p. 290. 

—— preaching by the Spirit, vol. iv. p. 554. 

ice Donationes, vol. vii. p. 311. See Espousats. 

, Sureties or God-fathers in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 551. 

allowed in the French Church, vol. ix. p. 186. 

——— Parents, Sponsors for their own Children, vol. iii. p. 552. 

not bound to maintain the Children for whom they are Sureties, vol. iff. 


p. 553. 
for adult Persons, vol. iii. p. 559, 560. 
——— but one Sponsor required, vol. iii. p. 
what Persons might not be Sponsors, vol. iii, p. 562. 
the Names of Sponsors registered, vol. iii. p. 565. 
when first it became a Law, that Sponsors might not marry those for 
whom they were Sureties, vol. iii. p. 564; vii. 294. 
Fratres, the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 62. 
Σπουδαῖοι, a Name given to the primitive Ascetics, vol. ii. p. 244. 
, sometimes used in Baptism, vol. iii, p 596. Ses ‘Barrie. 
-Players and Frequenters of the Stage, denied Baptism, vol. iii. p. 487, 
493. 


excluded from Communion, vol. vi. p. 19, 261. 
—————— never to be ordained, vol. i. p. 494. 
Standing, the Posture of Prayer » on the Lord’s Days and the Fifty Days of 
Pentecost, vol. iv. p. 324. See Loxp’s Day, PRAYER and PENTECOST. 
—_— in Psalmody, vol. iv. p. 437. 
at Sermons, vol. iv. p. 589. 
—_—— at reading the Gospel, vol. iv. p. 490. 
at the Altar, vol. ii. p. 426. 
————- at the Reception of the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 224. 
———— at Divine Worship, Practice of the French Church respecting, vol. ix. 
p. 153. 
————- at receiving the Communion, vol. ix. p. 156. 
Stationes, Stationary ee the weekly half Fasts of Wednesdays and Fridays, 
how observed, vol. iv. p. 352; vii. 253. See Fasts. : 
the Original of them, vol. vii. p. 249. 
——-—— how they differed from the Lent Fast, vol. vii. p. 206, 250. 


af 
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Stationes. Dispute between the Montanists and the Catholics about stationary 
Fasts, vol. vii. p. 253. 

——-— How the Wednesday Station came to be changed to Saturday in the 
Western Church, vol. vii. p. 256. : 

Statues or massy Images, not allowed in Churches till after the third Council of 
Nice, vol. ii. p. 516. 

Statue of Christ made by Syro-Pheenician Woman, not set in the Church 
for Worship, but laid up in the Vestry for Safety against the Abuses of the 
Heathen, vol. ii. p. 507. 

Σταυροπήγιον, vol. ii. p. 526. 

Stellionatus, Fraud censured, vol. vi. p. 295. 

Sticharia, sacred Vestments, vol. iv. p. 320. 

Στοαὶ, Porticoes of the Church, vol. ii. p. 395. 

Stolen Goods, buying of them censured, vol. vi. p. 313. 

Strangers not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 466. 

————— Communion of Strangers. See Communto PEREGRINA. 

Στρατεία, the general Name for all secular Offices, civil as well as military, 
among the Romans, vol. ii. p. 192. . 

Strife and Contention iad | as a lower Degree of Murder, vol, vi. p. 225. 

- Suan not to be received from Persons at Strife and Variance, vol. v. 
p. 26. 

Στρογγυλοειδὴς ἄρτος, Communion-Loaves, vol. v. p. 45. 

Studies of the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 138. 

Studite, Monks s0 called, vol. ii. p. 262. 

Stylitw, another Name of Monks, vol. ii. p. 249. 

Subscription and Oaths required in the French Church more than in the Church 
of England, vol. ix. p. 19 to 24. 

Sub-deacons, not mentioned before the third Century, vol. i. p. 355. 

———— ordained without Imposition of Hands, vol. i. p. 355. 

——— their Offices, vol. i. p. 356. 

——~—— the precise Number of seven Sub-deacons retained in the Roman 
Church, vol. i. p. 358. 

iaconiesa, 2 Subdeacon’s Wife, vol. i. p. 338. 

Substrators, an Order of Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 273. 

——— an Order of Penitents, vol. vi. p. 448. 

——— their Station in the Church, vol. ii. p. 406. 

Suburbs of a City, denotes all the country Towns and Villages depending upon 
the Jurisdiction of the City-Magistrates, vol. iii. p. 40. 

Dioceses of Bishops anciently confined to a City with such depending 
Suburbs, vol. iii. p. 41. 

Suburbicarie Ecclesiw, an Account of them, vol. iii. p. 18. 

Suffragan Bishops different from Chorepiscopi in the ancient Church, vol. i. 
p. 189, 190. 

Summi Sacerdotes, a Title of Bishops, forbidden in the African Churches, vol. i. 
p. 76. : 

Sunday, an ancient Name of the Lord’s Day. See Lorp’s Day. 

Συνείσακτοι, Women forbidden to live with the Clergymen, vol. ii. p. 133 ; vi. 
424. 

Συντάττομαι Χριστῷ, vol. iii. p. 533. 

Superindica, a Tax 80 called, vol. ii. p. 33, 43. 

itiones, Extraordinary Fasts, vol. vii. p. 223. 

ena ai Nova, a Name of Reproach cast upon the Christian Religion, vol. i. 

p. 19. 


‘Supremacy of Princes above all Ecclesiastics, vol. ii. p. 25; vi. 97; v. 456. 


of the Pope of Rome over all Churches, not allowed in ancient Prac- 
tice, vol. i. p. 80; iii. 21; v. 422. 
Sureties in Baptism. See Sponsors. 
Surplice, Use of, justified by the early Reformers, vol. ix. p. 136, 137. 
Sursum Corda, a Form anek in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 84. 
Suspensio a Divisione Mensurna, vol. ii. p. 62; vi. 342. 
Suspensio ab Officio, vol. vi. p. 342. 


- Suspension from the Eucharist, the lesser Excommunication, vol. v. p. 458. 


Swearing in common Conversation, censured, vol. vi. p. 171. 
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Swearing by Creatures, censured, vol. ii. p. 128; vi. 172. , 
by the Emperor’s Genius, Saints, Angels, &c. not allowed, vol. vi. p. 175, 


ἄς. 


by the Emperor’s Safety, in what Sense admitted, vol. vi. p. 174. 
by the Alleluia, what meant by it, vol. iv. p. 455. See Oars and 
- PERJURY. 
ymbolical Representations of God, vol. ii. p. 513. 
———— of Christ and the Holy Ghost, vol. ii. p. 505, &e. 515. 


Synagogues turned into Churches, vol. ii. p. 387. 
———— Churches conformed to the Model of Synagogues, vol. ii. p. 432. ᾿ 
--------.-- not to be frequented te any account by Christians, vol. vi. p. 85. 
Sree a Name of Reproach cast upon the Catholics by the Novatians, 
vol. i. p. 25. 
Synesius, his irregular Ordination, vol. i. p. 464, 465. 
᾿ τ Eputole τους Let Bishops, testifying their F 
ice Epistole, Ci tters written by Bishops, testifyi eir Faith, 
immediately after their Enthronement, vol. p. 162. jay 
——_—_—__——_ the Primate’s Letters summoning the provincial Bishops to 
the Synod, vol. i. p. 213. 
Synodita, a Sort of Monks, vol. ii. p. 246. 
yynods, Provincial, to be held Twice a Year, vol. i. p. 94, 95. 212. 
——— Primates to call, and preside in Provincial Synods, vol. i. p. 213. 
Bishops obliged to attend Provincial a ber vol. i. p. 213 ; vi. 393. 
; Ley of Appeal from Bishops or Primates to a Provincial Synod, 
vol. i. p. 213. 
No Appeal from a Provincial Synod to Foreign Churches, vol. iii. p. 26 ; 
vi. 409. 
No Clerk, condemned by a Provincial Synod, to officiate before he is 
acquitted by another, vol. vi. p. 409. 
——— No important Business to be undertaken in the French Church, without 
the Advice of a Provincial Synod, vol. ix. p. 288. 
—-— Patriarchal Synods, their Power above Provincial, vol. i. p. 238. 
(cumenical Synods, or General Councils, their Use and Power in the 
Church, vol. vi. p. 419. 
National Synods, their Power, vol. vi. p. 419. 
——— Respect paid to, by the French Church, vol. ix. p. 289. 
——-— Consistorial Synods of the Bishop and Presbyters, vol. i. p. 263. 
——— of Elect Judges, vol. i. p. 211. 
held in the Baptisteries, vol. ii. p. 464. 
in the Catechumenia, vol. ii. p. 415. 
——— in the Secretaria of the Church, vol. ii. p. 471. 


Systatice Epistole, vol. ii. p. 4. 


T. 


Tabernaoula, Churches, vol. ii. p. 357. 

Tabula Clericorum, vol. i. p. 49. 

Ταχυγράφοι, Notaries, vol. i. p. 419. 

Talionis Lex, vol. vi. p. 215. 

Taxes, Clergy not exempt by Divine Right from them, vol. ii. p. 25. 

——- What Taxes were not imposed upon the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 28. See CLency 
PRIVILEGES. 

Ταξεῶῦται Officers of the Civil Courts not to be ordained among the Clergy, 
vol. i. p. 488. 

Τάξις βήματος, the Clergy, vol. i. p. 49. 

Te Dewm Hymn, vol. iv. p. 463. 

Τέλειοι, Baptized Christians, vol. i. p. 35. 

Τέλειον, the Eucharist, vol. i. p. 35. 

Τελετὴ, Baptism, vol. iii. p. 410. 

Tépevoc, a Temple or Church, vol. ii. p. 357. 

Tempestarii, Conjurers, censured, vol. vi. p. 68. 

Temples, when that Name was first given to Churches, vol. ii. p. 345. 
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Temples. Heathen Temples turned into Churches, vol. ii. p. 383. 
------ Heathen Temples and their Revenues, given to the Church, vol. ii. p. 72. 
- Heathen pind as not to be built or adorned by Christians, vol. vi. p. 24. 
Tertiana, the Bishop’s Thirds of all Revenues belonging to the Church, vol. iii. 
p. 221. 
Τετράστυλον, the Cloisters, vol. ii. p. 395. 
Thanes, Lords of Manors, vol. iii. p. 220. 
θαυματοποιοὶ, Magicians censured, vol. vi. p. 70. 
heft censured, vol. vi. p. 279. 
—— in detaining lost Goods, vol. vi. p. 280. 
Theodoret’s Diocese had eight hundred Parishes in it, vol. iii. p. 76. 
Θεόδρομοι and Θεοπρεσβύται, Messengers sent from one Church to another, 
vol. ui. p. 487. 
Θεόληπτοι and Θεοφορούμενοι, Diviners condemned, vol. vi. p. 60. 
i, a Name of Christians, vol. i. p. 5. 
Therapeute, a Name of Christians, vol. i. p. 2. 
-——- a Name of Monks, vol. ii. p. 268. 
Θόλωτα, Churches built archwise or round, vol. ii. p. 391. 
Throne, of the Emperor, in the Church, vol. ii. p. 418. 
of the Bishop, vol. i. p. 134 ; ii. 430. 
- of the arg hae vol. i. p. 254 ; ii. 430. 
Thurarii, Sellers of Frankincense to the Heathen Temples censured, as contri- 
butors to Idolatry, vol. vi. p. 26. 
Thurificati, Idolaters ce , vol. vi. p. 5. 
Thursday, superstitiously observed, in Honour of Jupiter, vol. vi. p. 67. 
Θύρωροι. See Door-KEEPERS, 
θυσιαστήριον, the Altar-part or Chancel, vol. ii. p. 423. 
Tintinnabula, vol. ii. p. 491. See Betts. 
Tirones, Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 257. 
Tirones and Aurum Tironicum, a Tax 580 called, vol. ii. p. 35. 
Tithes, due by Divine Right, vol. ii. p. 80. 
—- why not exacted in the first ages, vol. ii. p. 82. 
—- settled in the Fourth Century, vol. ii. p. 83. 
Titular Bishops not allowed, vol. i. p. 510. 
Ordinations, what, and why condemned, vol. ii. p. 53. 
No one to be ordained without a Title, vol. i. p. 511. 
Tituli, a‘Name given to some Churches, vol. ii. p. 355. 
Tomi, the only Bishoprick in Scythia, vol. iii. p. 114. 
Torcellus, the first Author of Organs in Churches, vol. ii. p. 483. 
Tonsure of the Clergy, what, vol. ii. p. 204. 
of Monks, vol. ii. p. 278. 
Tractoria, the Primate’s Letter of Summons to a provincial Synod, vol. i. p. 213. 
Trades, in some cases allowed to the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 197. 
Traditors of the Bible, censured, vol. vi. p. 125. 
Trafic, Fraud in, censured, vol. vi. p. 304. 
Translations of the Bible into all Languages, vol. iv. p. 506, 164. 
Translatio Itala, Vetus Vulgaris, vol. iv. p. 510. 
Translation of the Septuagint, vol. iv. p. 508. 
——-——- of Bishops from one See to another, in what cases allowed, vol. ii. 
. 184. 
Transubstantiation not known to the ancient Church, vol. v. p. 229, &c. 
Treason censured, vol. vi. p. 198. 
Treatise on the 8th Canon of the Council of Nice, vol. viii. p. 416 to 460. 
Τ' ium, vol. vi. p. 433. 
Τρία πρόσωπα, three Persons equivocally asserted by the Sabellians, vol. ii. 
. 161. 
Tra Capitula, defenders of, degraded in the fifth general Council of Constanti- 
nople, vol. viii. p. 223. 
Tribunal, the Altar-part or Sanctuary, vol. ii. p. 421. 
——_——— Ecclesia, vol. i. p. 376 ; ii. 408. 
Trinity, worshipped in the ancient Church, vol. iv. p. 101, &c. 
in Unity, explained, vol. iv. P. 116, δια. 
——— Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity, vol. ix. p. 327 to 348. 
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Trisagion Hymn, vol. iv. p. 452 ; v. 90. 

Tritheists, et ἊΝ p- on 3 iv. τ ' 

Trophea, Churches, why 80 called, vol. ii. p. 354. 

Τρούλωτα and Trulla, vol. ii. p. 391. 

Trullo, Council of, censured delinquent Bishops and Clerks, vol. viii. p. 228. 
Trumpets, used to call Church-Assemblies, vol. ii. p. 488. 

Trust, Fraud in, censured, vol. vi. p. 302, 303. 

Tunica, a Sacred Vestment, vol. iv. p. 322. 

Manicata, vol. ii. Ρ 213. 

rt ego the Temple of Fortune turned into a Church, vol. ii. p. 386. 

‘yre, Paulinus’s Temple at, described, vol. ii. p. 391. 


υ. 


ποῖα, a Tax so called, vol. ii. p. 47. 

Uncovering the Head in Prayer, vol. iv. p. 336. 

Unetion, a byes’ used in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 566. 

and in Confirmation, vol. iv. p. 27. 

——— No Unction in the Ordination of Presbyters, vol. i. p. 273, 525. ; 

Uniformity required by the Church of France, as well as by the Church of 

ngland, vol. ix. p. 17 to 19. 

Unity of the Church to be maintained by the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 170. 

——-- of Faith and Obedience necessary, as Fundamental to the very Being of 
the Church, vol. v. p. 369. 

---- of Charity included therein, vol. v. p. 378. 

——- Other sorts of Unity necessary to the well-being of the Church ; as Unity 
of Baptism, Worship, subjection to a lawful Bishop, and subjection to the 
Discipline of the Church, vol. v. p. 379. 

——- Catholic Unity, how maintained, vol. v. p. 408. 

No Necessity of a visible Head to maintain the Catholic Unity of the 
Church, vol. v. p. 421. 

——- Catholic Unity requires not an Agreement in all Rites and Ceremonies 
throughout the whole Church, vol. v. p. 424. 

Unleavened Bread not used in the Eucharist, vol.:v. p. 41. 

Ὑπακούειν, Joining in the Close of a Verse in Psalmody, vol. iv. p. 433. 

Ὑπέρθεσις, addition to a Fast, vol. vii. p. 223. 

Ὑπερῷον, a Church, vol. ii. p. 364. ᾿ 

Ὑπερφα, the Women’s Galleries in the Church, vol. ii. p. 414. 

Ὑπηρέται, Deacons, vol. i. p. 282. 

Ὑπηχεῖν, vol. 1. p. 384 ; iv. 433. 

Ὑποβολεῖς, Precentors, vol. i. p. 384 ; iv. 433. 

Ὑπογραφεῖς, Notaries, vol. i. p. 421. 

Ὑποπίπτοντες, Penitents, called Prostrators or Kneelers, vol. vi. p. 448. 

——_—_—_—- their Station in the Church, vol. ii. p. 406. 

- Catechumens, vol. iii. p. 273. 

Urceola, Water-pots, vol. ii. p. 452. 

Usurers not to be ordained, vol. i. p. 474. 

Usury censured, vol. ii. p. 114 ; vi. 294. 

- upon Usury, forbidden by the Roman Laws, vol. i. p. 117. 


Vv. 


Vacant Sees under thé Care of the Primate, vol. i. p. 215. 
——_-—— to be filled within Three Months, vol. i. p. 149. 
γι censured, vol. vi. p. 315. 

Valentinian Heretics rejected Baptism, vol. iii. p. 412. 
Vates, Diviners, censured, vol. vi. p. 58. 

Veils of the Church, vol. ii. p. 427. 

—— in Marriage, vol. vii. p. 337. 

Veiling of Penitents, vol. vi. p. 456. 
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Veiling of a Vol. ii, p. 328. 

Venefici. AGICIANS, 

Venial and Mortal Sins, vol. vi. p. 555, &c. 

Vessels, of Wood, Glass, Silver, and Gold, used in the Altar-Service, vol. ii. 
p. 450. 

᾿ these kept by the Deacons, vol. i. p. 284. 
——— The Custom of delivering Vessels into the hands of Presbyters at their 

Ordination, not used by the Ancients, vol. i. p. 274, 525. 

Holy Vessels never put to any common use, vol. ii. p. 569. 

Vestibulum Magnum, vol. ii. p. 394. 

Vestry, vol. ii. p. 469. 

Viaticum, Baptism, vol. iii. p. 409. 

—-—— the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 183 ; vi. 501. 

Vicars of Christ, the common Title of all Bishops, vol. i. p. 78. 

Vidue. See Wivows. 

Vigils, how observed, vol. iv. p. 357 ; vii. 148. 

- not to be kept py Women alone, vol. ii. p. 537 ; vi. 275. 

Villages and Cities, how distinguished, vol. ii. p. 41. 

———— sometimes made Bishops’ Sees, vol. i. p. 167. 

Village Bishops, in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 59. 

—-——-—— in Libya, vol. ii. p. 51. 

-—— in Egypt, vol. ii. p. 50. 

Virgins, Ecclesiastical and Monastical, how they differed, vol. ii. p. 320. 

——— consecrated by the Bishop, vol. ii. p. 327. 

their Habit, Veil, and Mitre, vol. ii. p. 327. 

——— their Place in the Church, vol. ii. p. 332, 416. 

excused from the Capitation Tax, and other Honours paid to them, 
vol. ii. p. 332. 

—-—— No solemn Vow required of Virgins at first, vol. ii. p. 322. 

when first subjected to Ecclesiastical Censure for marrying, vol. ii. 


p. 322. 

—— might , if consecrated under forty Years of Age, vol. ii. p, 325. 

Marriage ὁ. professed Virgins, never declared null, vol. ii. p. 323. 

——-—— not shaven at their Consecration, vol. ii. p. 330. 

—-—— sometimes made Deaconesses, vol. i. p. 323. 

——-—- Ravishers of Virgins, punished with Death, vol. vi. p. 252. 

Visitations, Parochial, to be made once a-year by the Bishop, or else his Diocese 
to be divided, vol. iii. p. 167, 185. 

———— Primates might visit all Dioceses in their Province, vol. i. p. 214. 

————— Honor Cathedre,; a Pension paid to Bishops at their Visitations, 
vol. iii. p. 219. 

———-— Two Visitation Sermons preached at Winchester, vol. ix. p. 349 
to 404. 

Visiting-Presbyters, vol. i. p. 188. 

Vituriarii, vol. vi. p. 69. 

Vows, Breach of, how censured, vol. vi. p. 182. 

——- No solemn Vow required of Monks at first, vol. ii. p. 282. 

nor of the Clergy. See CeLmacy. - 

——- nor of Virgins, vol. ii. p. 322. 

Vulgar Tongue, used in Divine Service, vol. iv. 167: 

Scriptures read in the Vulgar Teague See Scriptures. 


Ww. 


Wafers, not used in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 41. 
Wakes, their Neb ning: vol. ii. p. 536. 
Wandering Be; ggars, censured, vol. iii. p. 491. 
-——_———- Monks, censured, vol. ii, p. 264. 
--------... Clergy, censured, vol. ii. p. 182 ; vi. 315. 
Washing the Hands, a Ceremony used by. Men at their Entrance into the 
Church, vol. ii. p. 896, δά 
- of Hands before Corset of the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 80. 
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Washing the Feet, used by some at Baptiam, vol. iv. p. 55. 

the Dead, vol. vil. p. 406. 

—— of Catechumens before Baptism, a mere Civil Rite of Decency, 
vol. iv. p. δι 

Watching Pith the Dead, before Burial, vol. vii. p. 410. 

——— Continual Watching and Prayer, Day and Night, how observed by 
some Monks, vol. ii. p. 302. See Aca:METZ. 

—— Women not to watch alone in the Church. See Viarzs. 

Water mixed with Wine in the Eucharist, vol. v. p. 47. 

-———- Consecrated by Rede in Baptism, vol. iii. p. 577. 

Water-Baptism rejected Ὁ, aw many ancient Heretics, vol. iii. p. 411. 

Wednesday and eekly Fasts. See Fasrs and Stationary Days. 

Whipping, a Paniciameat of the inferior Clergy, vol. v. p. 550. 

————— Voluntary Whipping of Monks, condemned and censured, vol. ii. 

Whisperers 293. See FLAGELLANTES, 

censured, vol. vi. p. 324. 
White Gar Garments worn by the Neophytes, or newly baptized, vol. iv. p. 43 ; vii. 


128. 
- also by Ministers, in Divine Service, vol. iv. p. 320. 
Whitsunday Festival, ce vii. p. 127. 
Widows of the Church, vol. ii. p. 333. 
Deaconesses, vol. i. Ρ. 322. 
Nak to marry until Twelve Months after their Husband’s Death, vol. vii. 


win F Forging of, censured, vol. vi. p. 297. 
Witness, False, how punished, vol. vi. p. 320. 
against Men’s Lives, reputed and punished as Murder, vol. vi. 


, 215. 

ves. See MarriaceE and Divorce. 

Women not to Baptize, vol. i. p. 331 ; iii. 443 ; viii. 49. 

not to Preach, vol. iv. p. 531. 

——— not to keep private Vigils. See Vics, 

Penitents, vol. vi. p. 502. 

Women- Priests, an Heathenish Custom, vol. i. p. 380. 

Women’s Gate in the Church, vol. i. p. 335. 

——-—- Galleries, or Place in the Church, vol. ii. p. 414. 

Worship, Divine, not given to any Creature, vol. iv. p. 140. See ANGELS, 
Images, Martyrs, REttcs, &c. 

——_——-——— nor to the Host in the Eucharist, vol. v. 

---.--- Daily Worship at Church, frequented both by Tali and Clergy, 
vol. iv. p. 405 ; vi. 404 ; ii. 151. 


Ζυγοκροῦσται, vol. vi. p. 308. 
Zygostates, vol. vi. p. 308. 
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Flor. An. 
1562—633. George Abbot, Queestiones Sex. Oxon. 1597. dto. 


132. 


490. 


780. 


315. 
630. 


1166. 
1130. 


Acta Abdonis et Sennes. Suicer. Thesaur. Eccles. 
—— Agapes et Sociarum, Baron. 304. 
-——- Andronici, ap. Baron. an. 190. 


. —— Martyrum Scyllitanorum, apud Baron. 202. 


—— Euplii, apud Baron. an. 303. 

—— Tharaci, ap. Baron. an. 299. 

—— Felicis, Ampelii, Glycerii, Dativi, Saturnini, Thelicee et aliorum, ap. 
Baron. an. 301, 302, 303. 

—— Thecle, ap. Grabe Spicilegium, vol. i. p. 95. 

Petrus Arodius, de Patrio Jure, cum Pandectis, Paris. 1615. folio. 

Agathias, de Rebus Gestis Justiniani, Gr. Lat., Paris. 1660. folio. 

Agrippa Castor, Fragment. ap. Eusebium, lib. iv. c. 7. 

Cornelius Agrippa, de Vanitate Scientiarum, Hagee, 1662. 8vo. 

Gabriel Albaspineus, Episcopus 4.urelianensis, Observationes de veteribus 
Ecclesize Ritibus, Paris. 1631. folio. (Helmstadt. 1672. 4to.) 

Notee in Optatum, Tertullianum, Concilium Eliberit. et Canones 

alios antiquos. Ibid. 

Police de I’Ancienne Eglise.sur |’Administration de l’Eucharistie, 


ὅς. 

Edmundus Albertinus, de Eucharistia, Daventriee, 1654. folio. 

Alcimus Avitus, in Bibl. Patr. tom. 8. (tom. ix. Lugd. 1677.) 

Albinus Alcuinus, in Bibl. Patr. tom. 10. Paris. 1654. 

Nicolaus Alemannus, de Parietinis Lateranensibus, Romee, 1626. folio. 
(ap. Greev. Thes. vol. viii.) 

Alexander Alexandrinus, Epist. ap. Theodoret. lib. i. cap. 4. 

Alexandrinum Chronicon, Gr. Lat. Monachii, 1615. 4to. (Inter Script. 
Byzant. Paris. 1688. vol. iii.) 

Alevius Aristenus, Synopsis Canonum ; ap. Justellum et Beveregium. 

Algerus, de Eucharistia, Paris. 1610. 


1641—717. Pet. Alliz, de Trisagio, Rothomagi, 1674. 4to. 


Leo Allatius (Alacci), de Consensione perpetua Occidentalis et Orientalis 
Ecclesize, Colon. 1648. 4to. . 

de Dominicis et Hebdomadibus Greecorum. Ibid. 

—v-— de Missa Preesanctificatorum. Ibid. 

——— de Libris Ecclesiasticis Greecorum, Paris. 1645. 4to. 

de Narthece Veteris Ecclesise et Templis recentiorum Greecorum, 
Paris. 1646. 4to. 

Joan. Henr. Alstedius, Supplementum ad Chamieri Panstratiam. 


1618—79. Henry Alting, Theologia Elenctica, Amstel. 1655. 4to. 


810. 


Theologia problematica, Amstel. 1662. 4to. 
a de Officiis Ecclesiasticis Bibl. Patr. tom. 10. (tom. xiv. ed. 
Lugd. 
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Amalarius, de Baptisterio Moguntino, Bibl. Patr. tom. 8. 
Sixtinus Amama, Oratio de Barbarie. (Franequerz, 1656. 4to.) 


374. -Ambrosius, Opera, 3 vol. Basil. 1567. folio. (Colon. 1616.) 
1576—633. William Ames, Bellarminus Enervatus, Amstel. 1658. 12mo. 


380. 


370. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, Historia cum Notis Lindinbrogii, Hamburg. 1609. 
4to, (Lugdun. 1693. 4to.) 

Ampelit Acta, Baron. ann. 303. 

Amphilochius, Epistola Canonica, ap. Bevereg. Pandect. 


1596—645. Amyraldus, (.4myraut) Moses, Theses Salmurienses, Salm. 1665. 4to. 


870. 
561. 
500. 


250. 
450. 


828. 
160. 


1446. 


1250. 


544, 
276. 


ae μύας, de Vitis Pontificum, Paris. 1649. (Rome, 

1718. fol. 

Anastasius Sinaita, Queestiones et Respons. Ingolstad. 1617. 4to. 

Anatolius, Ganon Paschalis: apud Bucheriam. 

Andreas Cesariensis, Comment. in Apocalypsin, ad caleem Operum Chry- 
on. Edit. Commelin. 1696. folio. (In Biblioth. Patr. vol. v. Lugd. 
1677. 

Andrews, de Decimis, inter ‘ Opuscula,’ Lond. 1629. 4to. 

Tortura Torti, Lond. 1609. 4to. 

Responsio ad Apologiam Bellarmini, Lond. 1610. 4to. 

Anonymus, de Francis. ap. Combefis. Hist. Monothelitar. p. 429. 

de Baptismo Heereticorum: ad calcem Cypriani. 

de Heresi Preedestinatorum, edit. a Sirmondo cum Censura 

a Awreei, Paris. 1645. 8vo. ΡΈΕΙ Ῥ 
nsegisus, Abbas, Capitularia Caroli Magni, Paris. 1640. 8vo. 

Antiochus, Biblioth. Patr. Greec. vol. i. Paris. 1624. fol. 

Antoninus Imperator, cum Commentar. Gatakeri, Gr. Lat. Cantab. 1652. 
4to. (Traj. ad Rhen. 1697. fol. 

Antoninus, lees Britannise, cum Notis Tho. Gale, Lond. 4to. 

Placentini sive Martyris Itinerarium, ap. Papebrochium in Actis 
Sanctorum Maii, tom. 2. 

—— Florentinus, Chronicon, 3 vol. Lugd. 1586. 

Anulinus, Epistola ad Constantinum : apud Augustin. ep. 68. 

A ius, contra Montanistas. Ap. Eusebium. 

‘puleius, Opera, Lugd. Batav. 1623. 12mo. (Lugdun. 1596. 12mo.) 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologise, Colon. 1604. folio. (Paris. 1622.) 
——— Opuscula, Ven. 1596. (Venet. 1490. 4to.) 

Arator, Historia Apostolica Carmine, Bibl. Patr. tom. 8. 

Archelaus, Chascorum in Mesopotamia Episcopus ; Disputatio et Epistola 
contra Manichseum: ap. Valesium in Appendice ad Socratem et Sozo- 
menum. 


ἃ, 1635. Petrus Aroudius (Arcudio Peter) de Concordia Ecelesize Orientalis et 


315. 
303. 


460. 
401. 4 


Occidentalis, Paris. 1670. 4to. 
Paulus Aringhius, Rome, subterranea, 2 vol. Roms, 1651. folio. 
Arius, Heeresiarcha, Epistola ap. Theodoret. lib. i. cap. 5. 
Apne)” Opera Notis Elmenhorst. Hanov. 1603. 8vo. (Hamburg. 1610. 
‘lio. 
Arnobius Junior, Disputatio cum Serapione, ad calcem Irensei. 
Assembly of Divines. 
sterius Amasenus, Homilisz, ap. Combefis. Auctario Novo Bibl. Patr. 
Gr. Lat. Paris. 1648. folio. 


. Athanasius, Opera, Gr. Lat. 2 vol. Paris. 1627. folio. (Paris. 1698. folio.) 


Colon.. 1686.) 


. «4 oras, ad caleem Justin. Mart., Gr. Lat. Colon. 1686. (Paris. 1636. 


folio.) 


. Athenogenes, Hymnus, ap. Basil. de Spiritu Sancto, cap. 29. 
. Augustini Opera, 10 vol. Paris. 1637. folio. Basil. 1569. folio.) 


Anton. Augustinus, de Emendatione Gratiani, cum Additionibus Baluzii, 
Paris, 1672. 8vo. (Duisburg. 1677. 8vo.) 
Ejusdem Epitome Juris Pontificii, 2 vol. Paris. 1641. folio. 


. Ausonius Poeta. 
. Ausilius, de Ordinationibus Formosi; ad calecem Morini de Ordinationibus. 


(Paris. 1655. folio.) 
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Aymon, J. Tous les Synodes nationaux des Eglises Réformées de France, 
Haye, 1710. 2 vol. 4to. 
Joannes -Azorius, Institutiones Morales, 3 vol. Lugd. 1612. folio. 
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Bacchiarius, de Recipiendis Lapsis, Bibl. Patr. tom. 3. 

Joan. Baleus, (Bishop of Ossory) de Scriptoribus Britannicis, 1548. 4to. 

Theodorus Mon, Patriarch Antiochenus, Commentarius in Canones 
Apostolorum et Conciliorum, Gr. Lat. ap. Bevereg. Pandect. Oxon. 
1672. 

—— Commentarius in Photii Nomocanonem, ap. Justellum in Bibli- 
otheca Juris Canonici, tom. 2. 

Collectio Ecclesiasticarum Constitutionum, Gr. Lat. cum Notis 

Leunclavii et Fabrotti, ap. Justell. Ibid. 

Responsa ad varias Queestiones Juris Canonici, ap. Leunclav. in 
Jure Greeco-Romano, passim per lib. ii. v. vii. 

Stephanus Baluzius, Miscellanea, sive Collectio veterum Monumentorum, 
4 vol. Paris. 1683. 8vo. 

Notee ad Gratianum et Antonium Augustinum de Emendatione 

Gratiani, Paris. 1672. 8vo. 

Notse ad Rheginonem, cum Appendice Auctorum Veterum, Paris. 

1671. 8vo. 

Concilia Gallise Narbonensis, Paris. 1668. 8vo. 

Nova Collectio Conciliorum, Paris. 1683. folio. 

Notee ad tres Dissertationes Petri de Marca, Paris. 1669. 8vo. 


1544—610. Archbishop Bancroft, Dangerous Positions, Lond. 1640. 4to. 
Eu 


172. 


84. 


370. 
448, 


Bardesanes Syrus, de Fato, ap. Euseb. de Preeparat. Evangel. lib. vi. 

Thomas Bie, Remains, Lond. 8vo. 

Letter to Bishop Usher. 

Barnabe Epistola, Gr. Lat. ap. Coteler. Patr. Apostol. tom. i. 

Ceesar Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, 12 vol. Antwerp. 1610. (Antwerp. 
1670. folio.) 

Notee ad Martyrologium Romanum, Colon. 1603. 4to. 

Isaac Barrow, of the Pope’s Supremacy and Unity of the Church, among 
his Works, 3 vols. Lond. 1687. folio. 

Basilius Magnus, Opera, Gr. Lat. 3 vol. Paris. 1638. folio. 

Basilius Ceesariensis, Opera, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1622. folio. 

Basilius Cilix, contra Joann. Scythop. apud Photium, Cod. 107. 

Samuel Basnage, Exercitationes Historico-Criticsee ad Baronii Annales, 
Ultrajecti, 1692. 4to. 

Michael Antony Baudrand, Additiones ad Ferrarii Lexicon Geographi- 
cum, Paris. 1670. folio. 


_ 1615—91. Richard Baater, English Non-conformity, Lond. 1689. 4to. 
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1115. 
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840. 


Beda, Opera, 4 vol. Colon. 1612. folio. (Colon. 1688. folio.) 

Historia Ecclesiastica, cum Notis Wheloci, Cantab. 1644. folio. 

Bellarminus (Robert Bellarmin), Controversize, 3 vol. Ingolstad. 1590, et 

Paris. 1620. folio. 

de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, Colon. 1631. 8vo. (Colon. 1684.) 

Bernardus, Opera, Paris. 1640. folio. 

Bernoldus, de Ordine Romano, ap. Cassandrum in Liturgicis. 

Bertramus, sive Ratramnus, Monachus Corbeiensis, de Corpore et San- 
ine Domini, ap. Illyricum in Catalogo Testium Veritatis, Genev. 1608. 


olio. 
Gul. Beverege (Bishop Beveridge), Pandectee Canonum cum Annota- 
tionibus, 2 vol. Oxon. 1672. folio. 
Codex Canonum Vindicatus, in Appendice ad Cotelerii Patres 
1. &c. tom. 2. Antwerp. 1698. folio. 


Aposto! 
ἃ. 1606. Beza, Theodore, Annotat. in Nov. Testam., Genev. 1582. fol. 


——— Epistolee Theolog., Genev. 1582. fol. 

Bibliotheca Patrum Latina, 17 vol. Par. 1654. (Lugdun. 1677.) _ 
Patrum Gr. Lat., 2 vol. per Fronton. Duceeum, 2 vol. Paris. 1654. 
See Combefis. 
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Bibliotheca Juris Canonici. See Justellus. 

Gabr. Biel, Expositio Canonis Missee, Lugdun. 1542. 

Jacobus Billius, Scholia in Nazianzeni Opera. . 

Severinus Binius, Concilia Generalia &c. cum Notis, 4 vol. Colon. 1618. 

Matth. Blastares, Syntagma Canonum, Gr. Lat. ap. Bevereg. in Pandectis. 

David Blondel, Apologia pro Sententia Hieronomyi, Amst. 1646. 4to. 

Samuel Bochart, Hierozoicon, sive de Animalibus, 2 vol. Lond. 1663. 
folio. 


Geographia Sacra, Par. 1651. folio. 
Justus Henningus Bochmerus, Jus Parochiale, Halee Magdeb. 1721. 4to. 
Joannes Bollandus, Acta Sanctorum, Antwerp, 1668. folio. 


1609—74. Joannes Bona, de Rebus Liturgicis, Colon. 1674. 8vo. (Paris, 1672. 
Ato. 


d. 161 


De Psalmodia, Par. 1663. 4to. (Antwerp, 1723. fol.) 

3. Edward Brerewood, Patriarchal Government of the ancient Church, 
Lond. 1687, 8vo. . 

Enquiries about the Diversity of Languages, &c., Lond. 1635. 


4to. 


De Ponderibus et Pretiis Nummorum, in Walton’s Prolego- 
mena. 

Breviarium Romanum, Paris. 1509. 8vo. (Colon. 1628. 8vo.) 

——— Fidei, ap. Sirmondum. 


d.1591. Barnabas Brissonius, (Barnaby Brisson) de Ritu Nuptiarum, Paris. 
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1606. 4to. 
De Formulis et solemnibus Populi Romani verbis, Paris. 1583. 
Commentarius in L. Dominico de Spectaculis, in Codice Theo- 
dos. Paris. 1606. 4to. 
corer Erasmus Brochmand, Systema Universe Theologise, Hafn. 1633. 
2 vol. 4to. 
Egidius Bucherius, de Doctrina Temporum, cum Commentario in Victorii 
anonem Paschalem, Antwerp. 1634. folio. 
Dr. John Buckeridge, Bishop of Rochester, De Potestate Paps: in 
Rebus Temporalibus, Lond. 1614. 4to. 
Dr. George Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicesenze, Oxon. 1685. 4to. 
Opera omnia, by Grabe, Lond. 1703. folio. 
Burchardus Wormatiensis, Decretum, Colon. 1548. folio, et passim ap. 
~  Correctores Gratiani. 
Bonaventur. Burchardus, al. Brocardus ; Descriptio Terre Sancte, 
Colon. 1624. 8vo. 
fone Gilbert Burnet, History of the Reformation, 2 vol. Lond. 1681. 
clio. 


Pastoral Care, 4to. 

Vindication of the Ordinations of the Church of England, Lond. 
1677. 8vo. 

- Travels, in several Letters to Mr. Boyle, Rotterd. 1686. 8vo. 
John Bustorf, Synagoga Judaica, Hanov. 1622. 8vo. (Basil. 1661. 8vo.) 
Byzantine Historie Scriptores varii, 17 vol. Paris. 1648. folio. 


C. 


Nicolaus Cabasilas, Expositio Liturgise, in Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. tom. 2. 
John Cabassut, Notitia Conciliorum et Canonum, Lugd. 1670. 8vo. 
Julius Caesar, De Bello Gallico, ὅτε. 

Cesarius Arelatensis ; Homilise ; in Bibl. Patr. tom. 2. 

Thomas Cajetan, Commentar. in Libros Historicos Vet. Testamenti. 
John Calvin, Opera, 9 vol. Amst. 1667. folio. 

al. Kahl ; Lexicon Juridicum, Genev. 1665. folio. 


ἃ. 1610. Henr. Canisii Lectiones Antique, 6 vol. Ingolstad. 1601. 4to. 


250. 
1310. 


Petrus Canisius, Catechismus, Colon. 1586. folio. 

Canones Apostolici, ap. Bevereg. Pandect. and in Labbé’s Councils. 

Petrus Cantor, de Verbo Mirifico, ap. Menardum in Sacramentarium 
Gregorii, p. 280. 

Verbum Abbreviatum, ap. Bonam de Reb. Liturg. lib. i. c. 16. 
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Melchior Canus, Loci Theologici, et de Sacramentis, Colon. 1685. 8vo. 
1579—658. Capellus, or Cappel, Lewis, Theses Theologicee, Salmur. 1665. 4to. 
Notee in Nov. Test. Amst. 1657. Et cum Myrothecio Cameronis. 
d. 1628. Bishop Carleton, Divine Right of Tithes, Lond. 1606. 4to. 

768. Carolus Magnus, Capitularia, ap. Lindinbrog. in Codice Legum Antiqua- 
rum, et ap. Ansegisum Abbatem, et Baluzium. : 
d. 1576. Bartholomew Carranza, Summa Conciliorum, Lovan. 1681. 4to. 
Isaac Casaubon, Exercitationes in Baronii Annales, Genev. 1655. 4to. 
Notee in Historie Auguste Scriptores, Paris. 1620. folio. 
Notee in Strabonis Geograph. Paris. 1629. 
Responsio ad epist. Perronii, Lond. 1612. 
Georgius Cassander, Opera, Paris. 1616. folio. 
Consultatio de Articulis Religionis cum Grotii Annotat. 1642. 8vo. 
De Communione sub utréque Specie, Helmstad. 1642. 4to. 
424. John Cassian, Opera, Basil. 1575. 
514. Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, Historia Tripartita ex Socrate, 
Sozomen. et Theodorito, Franc. 1588. folio. 
Commentarius in Psalmos, Paris. 1519. 
Variarum Epistolarum lib. 12. Lugd. 1595. 8vo. 
Dio Cassius, Franc. 1592. 8vo. 
te de Castro, Adversus Heereses, Lugd. 1546. 8vo. (Colon. 1539. 
ol. 

Catechismus ad Parochos, ex jussu Concilii Tridentini. 

Catena in Job. Gr. Lat. Lond. 1637. 

ἃ. 1713. Cave, William, Historia Litteraria, 2 vol. Lond. 1688 et 1698. folio. 

Lives of the Apostles and Fathers, 2 vol. Lond. 1677. folio. . 

-—_—— Primitive Christianity, Lond. 1676. 8vo. 

Government of the ancient Church by Bishops, Metropolitans, 
and Patriarchs, Lond. 1683. 8vo. 

Cawdry, Discourse of Patronage, Lond. 4to. 

1057. Georgius Cedrenus, Annales Gr. Lat.cum Notis Xylandri, Basil. 1566. 
folio. 
423. Celestinus Papa, Epistole Decretales ap. Justellum, Crab, et Labbin. 
Tomis Conciliorum. 
Ludovicus Céellotius, Notee in Capitula Gualtheri Aurelianensis, in Con- 
cilior. tom. viii. p. 649. 
Charles Le Cene, Project d’une nouvelle version frangoise de Bible, Roterd. 
1696. 8vo. 

Centurie Magdeburgenses, 3 vol. Basil. 1624. folio. 

ἃ. 1621. Daniel Chamier, Panstratia Catholica, 4 vol. Genev. 1626. folio. 

Charisius Grammaticus, in Corpore Auctorum Linguee Latins, Genev. 

1622. 4to. 
Martin Chemnitz, Examen Concilii Tridentini, Genev. 1614. folio. 
430. Petrus Chrysologus, Opera, Lugd. 1672. folio. 
398. Joan. Chrysostomus, Opera, Gr. Lat. 10 vol. Paris. 1616. et ap. Commelin. 
1617. (Francf. 1697. 12 vol. folio.) 
Opera, Greec?, 8 vol. Eton, 1613. 
Epistola ad Csesarium Monachum, in le Moyne’s Varia Sacra. 

David Chytreeus, de Statu Ecclesiarum in Greecia, Asia, &c. Francf. 1583. 

8vo. 

M. T. Cicero, Opera, Genev. 1646. 4to. 

1160. Joannes Cinnamus, Historia, Gr. Lat. cum Notis du Fresne, Paris, 
1670. folio. 
ἃ. 1688. Clagett, of the Unity of the Church, Lond. 1693. 8vo. 
192. Clemens Αἰδκαλάσηπε, Opera, Gr. Lat. Par. 1641. Item 2 vol. Oxon. 
1715. fol. : 
Tract. Quis dives salvetur ap. Combefis. in Auctario Novissimo 
Bibl. Patr. Gr. Lat. Paris. 1672. 
65. Clemens Romanus, Epist. ad Corinthios, Gr. Lat. ap. Coteler. Patr. Apo- 
stol. tom. 1. 
564. Joannes Climacus, Opera, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1633. folio. 
Cluverius Philippus, Italia Vetus, Lugd. Bat. 1622. folio. (ibid. 1624, folio.) 
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Codex Canonum Ecclesize Universee, ap. Justellum. 

—— Canonum Ecclesize Africans, ap. Justellum. 

—— Canonum Ecclesisee Romane, ap. Justellum. 

—— Justinianus, in Corpore Juris Civilis. 

—— Theodosianus, cum Commentariis Jac. Gothofred. 6 vol. Lugd. 
1665. folio. 

—— Canonum Ecclesize Greece ; see Ehinger. 

Georgius Codinus, de Officiis Ecclesize Constantinopolitanee, Gr. Lat. cum 
Notis Jac. Gretseri, Paris. 1648. folio. 

Collatio Carthaginiensis, inter Catholicos et Donatistas, ad calcem Optati, 
Paris. 1631. 

Collatio inter Catholicos et Arianos ; in Mabillon, de cursu Gallicano. 

Collectio Constitutionum Ecclesiasticarum; vide Balsamon, ap. Justellum. 

Collier, Ecclesiastical Histo: 


ἃ. 1679, Franciscus Combefs, Bibl. Patrum, Gr. Lat., Auetarium Novum, Paris. 


326. 


250. 


590. 


1648. folio. 

Auctarium Novissimum, Paris. 1672. folio. 

—— Historia Monothelitarum, cum Variis Monumentis Patrum Gr. 
Lat., Paris. 1648. folio. 

Comber, of Liturgies, 2 vol. Lond. 8vo. 

——— Companion to the Temple. 

Commodianus, Instructiones adversus Paganos; ad caleem Cypriani, edit. 
Rigalt. Paris. 1666. 

Concilia, vide Binium, Crab. Labbé, &c. 

Constantinus Magnus, Epistole varie ap. Eusebium. 

Cornelius, Episcopus Romanus, Epistole ap. Cyprian. et Eusebium. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, per Dionys. Gothofredum ; Lugd. 1589. 2 vol. 8vo. 

—— Juris Canonici, viz. Gratiani Decretum, Decretales Gregorii, Sex- 
tus Decretalium, Clementine et Extravagantes, cum Emendationibus 
Gregorii XIIT., Romee, 1582. 4 vol. folio. 

Auctorum Linguse Latins, Genev. 1622. 4to. 

Omnium Poetarum, Lugd. 1603. 4to. 

Comes et Syntagma Confessionum Ecclesiarum Reformatarum, Genev. 
1612. 4to. 

Bishop Cosin, Scholastical History of the Canon of Scripture, Lond. 
1683. 4to. 

History of Transubstantiation, Lond. 1676. 8vo. 

Joannes Baptista Cotelerius, Note in Patres Apostolicos, 2 vol. Antwerp. 
1698. ‘Adduntur in Appendice, Beveregii Codex Canonum vindicatus, 
Usserii Dissertationes Ignatianse, et Pearsonii Vindicise Ignatii. 

Johannes Cotivicus, Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, Antwerp. 1619. 4to. 

Petrus Crabb, Concilia Generalia et Provincialia, 3 vol. Colon. 1551. folio. 

Richard Crakanthorpe, Defensio Eccles. Angl. &c. Lond. 1625. 4to. 

Crantz. See Krantz. 

Albertus Orantzius, Metropolis. Francf. 1590. fol. (Colonize, 1574. 8vo.) 

Creccelius, de origine, &c. ordinis monast. 

Cresconius Afer. Breviarium Canonum, ap. Justellum in Bibl. Juris 
Canonici. 

Critici Sacri, in Biblia, 8 vol. Amst. 1698. 

Critical History of the Creed, Lond. 8vo. 

Metrophanes Critopulus, Confessio Ecclesise Orientalis, Gr. Lat. Helm- 
stad. 1661. 4to. 

Martin Crucius, Turco-Greecia, Gr. Lat. Basil. 1584. folio. 

Stephanus Curcellews, de Esu Sanguinis, inter Opera, Amst. 1675. 


. Cyprian, Opera, Oxon. 1682. folio. (Amstel. 1700.) 


Opera, Notis Rigaltii, Paris. 1648. folio. 


. Cyprianus Gallus, Vita Ceesarii_Arelatensis, Lugd. 1613. 4to. 
. Cyrillus Alexandrinus, Opera, Gr. Lat. 7 vol. Paris. 1638. 


illus Hierosolymitanus, Opera, Gr. Lat. Oxon. 1703. folio. 
Cyrillus Scythopolitanus ; vita Johann. Silent. ap. Papebroch. Acta Sanc- 
torum. 
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Lucas Dacherius, Spicilegium, Paris. 1665. 4to. (Paris. 1723. folio.) 
ἃ. 1670. Joannes Dalleus, (Daillé) de Objecto Cultus Religiosi adversus Latino- 
rum Traditionem, Genev. 1664. 4to. 
de Confessione Auriculari, Genev. 1661. 4to. 
de Confirmatione et Extrema Unctione, Genev. 1659. 4to. 
de Jejunio et Quadragesima, Daventrie, 1654. 8vo. 
de Imaginibus, Lug. Bat. 1642. 8vo. 
de Poenis et Satisfactionibus, Amst. 1649. 4to. 
de Scriptis Ignatii, Genev. 1666. 4to. 
730. Joannes Damascenus, Opera, Gr. Lat. Basil. 1575. 

Damasus, Liber Pontificalis. 

Martinus Delrio, Disquisitiones Magicse, Lovan. 1599. 4to. 

Demonstration that the Church of Rome has erred in her Decrees about 
Communion in one Kind, Lond. 1686. 4to. 

d. 1625. Thomas Dempster, Additiones ad Rosini Antiquitates Romanas, Colon. 
1620. 4to. (Colon. 1662. 4to.) 
Depositio Martyrum, in Pearson’s Annal. Cyprian. 
370. Didymus Alexandrinus, Opera, Bibl. Patr. tom. 9. 

Ludov. de Dieu, Animadversiones in Epistolas Ὁ. Pauli, Lug. Bat. 1646. 
4to. 

Dio Cassius, Historia Romana, Gr. Lat. Franef. 1592. 8vo. 

Dioclavius, Altare Damascenum. 

Diogenes Laértius, de Vitis Philosophorum, Gr. Lat. cum Hesychio Mi- 
lesio et Eunapio de iisdem, Colon. Allobrog. 1616. 8vo. cum Notis Is. 
Casauboni. (Amstel. 1692. 4to.) 

362. Dionysius Areopagita, Opera sub ipsius nomine, Gr. Lat. 2 vol. Paris. 
1664. cum Scholiis Pachymer. et Maximi. (Antwerp. 1634. folio.) 
Alexandrinus, Epistolee variee ap. Eusebium. 
Exiguus, Codex Canonum Ecclesize Romane ap. Justellum. Id. 
Bibliotheca Juris Canon. 
Dionysius, Collectio Decretorum Pontificum Romanorum, a Siricio ad 
Anastasium secundum, ap. Justell. Ibid. et in Tomis Conciliorum. 
err Epistole Paschales, ap. Petavium de Doctrina Temporum, in Ap- 
pendice. 
Cycli Paschalis Fragmentum,ap. Marianum Scotum ad annum 527. 

Dionysius Corinthius, ap. Eusebium, lib. i. . 7. 

La Discipline des Eglises Réformées en France, Salmur. 1669. 12mo. 

d.1711. Henry 1, Dissertationes Cyprianicze, Oxon. 1682. folio. (Amstel. 
1700. folio.) 

Dissertationes in Irenseum, Oxon. 1689. 8vo. 

de Jure Laicorum Sacerdotali, contra Grotium, Lond. 1685. 8vo. 

Marcus Antonius de Dominis, de Communione Peregrin§, Paris. 1645. 4to. 

» de republica ecclesiastica, 3 vol. Lond. 1686. [ὁ]. 

Jeremias Drezelius, Trismegistus Christianus, sive de‘triplici Cultu Con- 
scientize, Ceelitum, Corporis, Colon. 1631. 

Franciscus Duarenus, de Sacris Ecclesize Ministeriis ac Beneficiis, Paris. 
1551. 4to. (Frankf. 1598. folio.) 

d. 1686. Sir William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, 2 vol. Lond. 1655, &c. 
d. 1296. Gulielmus Durantes sive Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, 
Lugd. 1584. 8vo.. 

Joannes Stephanus Durantus, de Ritibus Ecclesise Catholic, Paris. 1631. 
8vo. (Lugd. 1675. 4to.) 

1625. John Durel, Vindicise Ecclesize Anglicans, Lond. 1669. 4to. 
Conformity of the Reformed Churches, Lond. 1661. 


E 
1121. ees Monachus, Historia sui Seeculi, cum Notis Seldeni, Lond. 1623. 
folio. 


Abrahamus Ecchelensis, Concilii Niceeni Canones Arabici cum Notis. Conc. 
tom. 2. 


284. 
533. 
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ἃ, 1543, Joannes Eckius, Enchiridion, adver. Lutherum, Lugd. 1549. 8vo. 
ae Ehinger, Codex Canonum Ecclesise Orientalis, Gr. Lat. Witteberg. 
1615. 4to. 
640. ἘΠῚ Po pales Homilie ei ascriptee, in Bibl. Patr. tom. 2. (tom. 12. 
Lugd. 

511. Ennodius Ticinensis, Vita Epiphanii Ticinensis Episcopi, in Bibl. Patr. 

tom. 15, et inter Opera cum Notis Sirmondi, 1611, Paris. 8vo. 

526. Ephremius Antiochenus, pro Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus et Synodo Chal- 

cedonensi, ap. Photium in Bibliothecé, Cod. 228, 229. 

370. Ephrem Syras, Opera per Vossium Tungrensem, Latine, Antwerp. 1619. 

folio. (Colon. 1547. 8vo.) 

368. Epiphanius, Opera, Gr. Lat., cum Notis Petavii, 2 vol. Paris. 1622. folie. 
Simon ius, Institutiones Theolog. Amst. 1678. folio. (Lond. 1688.) 
Desiderius Erasmus, Opera, 9 vol. Basil. 1540. folio. 

Gulielmus Estivs, in Sententias, 2 vol. Paris. 1638. folio. 
Ἐπ ναῦν in Epistolas Pauli, Paris. 1668. folio. (Paris. 1659. 

‘lio. 

Orationes Theologicee. 

594. Evagrius, Historia Eccles. cum Notis Valesii. Gr. Lat. Paris. 1673, and 
Cantab. 1720. folio. (Amstel. 1695. folio.) 

434. Eucherius Lugdunensis, Homilie, Antwerp. 1602. 8vo. 

Euchologium ἀπδουτοῖν, cum Notis Jacob. Goar. Paris. 1647. folio. 

581. Eulogius, Patriarcha Alexandrinus, ap. Photium Cod. 280. 

380. Hunapius Sardianus, de Vitis Philosophorum, Gr. Lat. Colon: Allobrog. 
1616. 8vo. (Antwerp. 1568. 8vo.) 

420. Euodius, Epistole, inter Epistolas Augustini. 

315. Eusebius Ceesariensis, Historia Ecclesiastica, cum Notis Valesii, Paris. 
1672, and Cantab. 1720. folio. (Amstel. 1695. folio.) 

Preeparatio Evangelica, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1628. folio. 

Demonstratio Evangelica, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1628. folio. 

de Martyribus Paleestinee, ad calcem lib. 8. Historize. 

—— Chronicon, cum Animadversionibus Scaligeri, Amst. 1658. folio. 

- de Laudibus Constantini Oratio, et de Vita Constantini, lib. iv. 

ad calcem Historie. 
-———-, Epistola ad Ceesarienses, de Fide Nicsena, ap. Socratem, lib. i. 
cap. 8, et Theodor. lib. i. cap. 12. 

Emisenus, Homilice, sed tamen dubice, Antwerp. 1602. 8vo. (In 
Bibl. Patr. vol. vi. Lugdun. 1677.) 

325. Eustathius Antiochenus, de Engastrymutho adversus Origenem, Notis 
Allatii, Lugd. 1629. 4to, et in Critic. Londinens. tom. 8. 

1116. Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia Orthodoxee Fidei adversus omnes Heere- 
Β68, iat: Venet. 1555, folio. (In Bibl. Patr. vol. xix. Lugd. 1677.) 


ν 


840. 


Ε 


Joannes Faber, Declamatio de Humanse Vitee Miserié. Apud Hotting. 
Histor. Eccles. ssecul. 16. part 4. 
ἃ. 1659. Carolus Fabrotus, (Fabrot) Notee ad Βαϊδαπισπΐε Collectionem Constitu- 
tionum Eccles. ap. Justellum in Bibl. Juris Canonici, tom. 2. 
d.1542. John Fabri, Religio Muscovitarum, Basil. 1541. 8vo. 
540. Facundus Hermianensis, Opera, cum Notis Sirmondi, Paris. 1675. folio. 
Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum, Lond. 1690. 2 vol. 
folio. 
630. Fasti Siculi. See Alexandrinum Chronicon. 
Faulkner, Libertas Ecclesiastica, Lond. 1674. 8vo. 
Vindication of Liturgies, Lond. 1680. 8vo. 
384, Faustinus et Marcellinus, Libellus Precum ad Theodosium Imperatorem, 
Oxon. 1678. 8vo. 
d.1645. Daniel Featly, Cygnea Cantio, Lond. 1629. 4to. ᾿ 
356. Felix Secundus, Papa, Epistolsee Decretales, in Tomis Conciliorum. 
483. Felix Tertius, Papa, Epistole ap. Justellum et in Tomis Conciliorum. 
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Bishop John Fell, Notse in Cyprian. Oxon. 1682. (Amstel. 1700. folio.) 

Fulgentius Ferrandus, Breviarium Canonum; in Justelli Bibliotheca Juris 
Canonici, tom. 2. - 

Philippus Ferrarius, Lexicon Geographicum cum Additionibus Baudrandi, 
Paris. 1670. folio. 

Franciscus Ferrarius, de Ritu Concionum, Mediolani, 1620. 4to. (Paris. 
1664. 8vo.) : 

Field, of the Church, Oxon. 1635. folio. 

Joannes Filesacus, Commentarius in Vincentium Lirinensem, Paris. 1619. 


Ato. : 
Jul. Firmicus Maternus, de Errore Profanarum Religionum, cum Notis 
Joan. a Wower, Oxon. 1678. 8vo. 
Astronomica, sive de Mathesi, lib. viii. Basil. 1591. 
Firmilianus, Epistola, inter Epist. Cypriani. 
Flaccius Illyricus, de Sectis Papisticis, Basil. 1565. 4to. Vide Illyricum. 
ium Historia, Paris. 1700. 8vo. 


Flagellant 
ἃ, 1648. Joannes Forbesius, (Forbes) Instructiones Historico-Theologicee, Amst. 


560. 


1645. folio. (Amstel. 1703. folio.) 

Irenicum, pro Eccles. Scot. Aberd. 1629. 4to. 

Venantius Fortunatus, Poemata in Corpore Poetarum, tom. 2. Lug. 1603. 
Ato. 

— — Vita Radegundis, ap. Surium, 13. August. 

Carolus du Fresne, Glossarium Greeco-barbarum, Lugd. 1688. 2 vol. 
folio. 


Notee in Paulum Silentiarium, Paris. 1670. folio. 
Notee in Cinnamum et Briennium. Ibid. 


d.1687.John Frischmuth, Dissertatio de Micha et Matthseo. 


262. 


620. 
620. 


Joannes F'ronto, de Canonicis Cardinalibus, cum aliis Opusculis, Paris. 
1661. 4to. 

Fronto-. 3, Notee in Chrysostomi Opera, Paris. 1609. 

Fructuosi Acta, ap. Baron. an. 262. 


. Falbertus Carnotensis, Opera, Paris. 1608. (In Bibl. Patr. Lugd. 1677.) 
. Fulgentius Ruspensis, Opera, Lugd. 1652. (Basil. 1621. 8vo.) 


de Fide ad Petrum Diaconum, inter Opera Augustini, tom. 3. 
Fridericus Furius Ceeriolanus, Bononia, sive de Tibris Sacris in vernaculam 
- Linguam convertendis, Basil. 1555. 8vo. Liber Prohibitus in Indice 
Sotomajor. vol. v. p. 110. 


G 


John Ant. Gabutius, Vita Pii V. Rom. 1605. folio. 

Thomas Gale, Note in Antonini Iter Britanniarum, Lond. 1709. 4to. 

Matthzeus Galenus, Catechismus. Ap. Dalleeum de Confirmatione. 

Joannes Garnerius, Liber diurnus Romanorum Pontificum, Paris. 1680. 
Ato. 
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Petrus Mullerus, de Oseulo Sancto, Jenze, 1675. 4to. 


N 
Bear se de Nangiaco, Vita S. Ludovici. (in Bona, Rer. Lit. lib. i. 
ec. 15. : 


Thomas Naogeorgus, de Regno Pontificio, in Hospinian. de Fest. Christ. 

Martinus Navarrus, Miscellanea, inter Opera, 6 tom: Venet. 1602. 

Nazianzenus. See Gregorius. 

Nicephorus Callistus, Historia Eccles. Gr. Lat. 2 vol. Paris. 1630. folio. 

—— Patriarch. Antirrhetica, ap. Combefis. Paris. 1648. 

Nicetas Choniates ; Thesaurus Orthodoxe Fidei, Genev. 1592. 8vo. 

David Paphlago, Vita Ignatii, Patriarchze Constantinop. Gr. Lat. 
in tom. 8. Concilior. 

Nicetas Heracliensis ; Responsa, ap. Leunclavium, tom. i. p. 310. 

Nicetius, Auctor Hymni dicti ‘Te Deum.’ 
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401. 
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1599. 


1428. 


1714. 


1600. 


Nilus Doxopatrius ; Notitia Patriarchatuum ; Gr. Lat. ap. le Moyne 
Varia Sacra, tom. 1. 

Nicolaus I., Papa ; Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum, Concil. tom. 8. 
See Baronius, ann. 967. 

Notitia Imperii. See Pancirollus. 

Ecclesise. See Leo Sapiens. 

Vovatianns, de Trinitate ; nae Opera Tertulliani. (Paris. 1583.) 


ο 
Odo Parisiensis ; Statuta Synodalia, in Bibl. Patr. tom. vi. 


. Cicumenius, Commentar. in Acta et Epistolas. 2 vol. Gr. Lat. Paris. 


1631. folio. 
Acta Olympii ; Baronius, ann. 259. 
Onuphrius, de ‘Coometeriis, Colon. 1574. folio. (Colon. 1568. fol.) 
-——— Interpretationes Vocum Ecclesiasticarum, ibid. 
--- Vitee Pontificam Roman. ibid. 
—— De Ritu sepeliendi mortuos, ibid. 


. Optatus, Opera, cum Notis Albaspinsei, Paris. 1631. folio. (Paris. 1679. 


folio. 


. Ordo Romanus, Bibl. Patr. tom. 9. (tom. 13. Lugd. 1677.) 
. Origenes, Opera, Latine, 2 vol. ΠΝ 1571. folio. ¢ 


Paris. ‘bod folio.) 
——— Contra Celsum, Gr. Lat. Cantab. 1677. 4to. 
—— De Oratione, Gr. Lat. Oxon. 8vo. 
——— Commentar. sive Opera Exegetica, Gr. Lat. 2 vol. per Huetium. 
Rothomagi, 1668. folio. (Colon. 1685. folio.) 
Philocalia, ad calcem Lib. contra Celsum. 
Paulus Pita Historia Ecclesiastica, Colon. 1583. 8vo. (Bibl. Patr. 
tom. 
Osiander, in Canon. 4. Neocees. Witteb. 1614. 
, Causes of Corruption of Christians, Lond. 1704. 8vo. 
Joannes Henricus Otho, Lexicon Rabbinicum Philol. Genev. 1675. 8vo. 
Frisingensis, Chronicon, Basil. 1569. folio. (Francf. 1670. folio.) 


P 


Pachomius, Regula. Bibl. Patr. tom. 15. (tom. 4, ΩΝ 1677.) 

Acta, 6. 77 ; apud Papebroch. die. 14 Maii. 

Georg. Pachymeres, Paraphrasis in Dionysium Areopagitam. 

Pacian, Epistole ad Sempronianum contra Novatianos. Bibl. Patr. tom. 3. 
(tom. 4. Lugd. 1677.) 

secre Pag, Critica in Baronii Annales, Paris, 1689. folio. (Antwerp. 
17085. folio. 

Palladius, Historia Lausiaca, Gr. Lat. in Auctario Bibl. Patr. Ducseano, 
tom. 2. 

De Gentibus Indise, Lond. 1668. folio. 

Mo inter Opera Chrys. tom. 2. (seorsum, Paris. 
1680. 4to. 

Jacobus Pamelius, Liturgica, 2 tom. Colon. 1571. 

Notee in Cyprianum. 

Notee in Tertullianum. Pe ey 

Pamphilus Martyr, Apologia pro Origene ; ap. Photium, 118. 

Guido Panolrolles Corie. in Notitiam Dignitatum Imperii Romani 
Orientalis et Oceidentalis, Ven. 1593. folio. (Genev. 1623. folio.) 

Pandecte Canonum. See Beveregius. 

Pandecte sive Digesta in Corpore Juris Civilis, tom. 1. See Justinian. 

Nicolaus Tudeschus, vulgo dictus Panormitanus, Commentar. in quinque 
Libros Decretalium, Lugd. 1586. folio. 

Daniel Papebrochius, Conatus Chronico-Historicus ad Catalogam Ponti- 
ficum Romanorum, Antverp, 1685. folio. 

Acta Sanctorum Maii, 5 vol. Antwerp. 1680. folio. 

David Pareus, Note in Symbolum Athanasii; ad calcem Catechismi 
Ursini, Hanov. 1651. 8vo. 
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1240. Matthew Paris, Historia Rerum Anglicarum, Paris, 1644. folio. _ 

1575. Archbp. Matthew Parker, Concio in Obitum Buceri. 
Symon Patrick, Discourse of Prayer, Lond. 1686. 8vo. 

— of Repentance, Fasting, and Lent, Lond. 1686. 8vo. 

Devotions of the Romish Church, Lond. 1674. 8vo. 

390. Paulinus Nolanus ; Opera, cum Notis Rosweydi, Antwerp. 1622. 8vo. 

(Colon. 1560. 8vo.) 

Mediolanensis ; Vita Ambrosii, preefixa Operibus Ambrosii. 

Carolus a Sancto Paulo; Geographia sacra, cum Notis et Animadver- 
sionibus Lucse Holstenii, Amst. 1703. folio. 

Paulus Emisenus, Homilia, in Actis Concil. Ephes. 

974. Paulus Diaconus ; Historia Miscellanea, Hamburg. 1611. 4to. 

d. 1686. Bishop John Pearson, Annales Cyprianici, Oxon. 1682. folio. (Amst. 
1700. folio.) 
Vindicize Epistolarum Ignatii ; in Appendice ad Cotelerii Patres 
Apostol. Antwerp. 1698. folio. 
Exposition of the Creed, Lond. 1669. folio. 
—— Opera Posthuma, viz. Annales Paulini ; Lectiones in Acta Apo- 
stolorum ; et de Serie et Successione primorum Rome Episcoporum,, 
Lond. 1688. 4to. 
Penitential Discipline of the Primitive Church, Lond. 1714. 8vo. 
1602. William Perkins, Demonstratio Problematis de Romans Fidei ementito 
Catholicismo, Cantab. 1604. 4to. 
1313. Acta Perpetua et Felicitatis ; in Appendice ad Lactantium de Mor- 
tibus Persecutorum, Oxon. 1680. 8vo. 
d. 1652. Dionysius Petavius (Denis Petau), Dogmata Theologica, 3 vol. Antwerp. 
1700. folio. ᾿ é 
De Ecclesiasticé Hierarchia, ibid. 
De Episcopis, Diaconis, &c. Dissertationes 2. ibid. 
De Peenitentia Publica et Preeparatione ad Communionem, ibid. 
De Potestate Consecrandi Sacerdotibus a Deo concessa, Lond. 
1685. 8vo. 
—— De Doctriné Temporum, 3 vol. Paris. 1627. folio. 
——— Animadversiones in Epiphanium. 
Notee in Synesium. 
ἃ, 1645. Samuel Petit, Variarum Lectionum lib. iv. Paris. 1633. 
301. Petrus Alexandrinus, Canones, Gr. Lat. ap. Beveregium in Pandectis. 
380. Philastrius, de Heeresibus, Bibl. Patr. tom. 4. (tom. 5. Lugd. 1677.) 
40. Philo Judseus ; Opera. Gr. Lat. Paris. 1640. folio. : 
-—— Carpathius ; Commentarius in Cantica; in Bibl. Patr. tom. 5, 
edit. Lugd. 1677. ; 
425. Serta he ¥ yore Eccles. Gr. Lat. Cantab. 1720. folio. (Amstel. 
1695. folio. . 
1185. Joan. Phocas, Descriptio Locorum Sanctorum Palestina, ap. Papebro- 
chium in Actis Sanctorum Maii, tom. ii. p. 1. 

858. Photius, Bibliotheca, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1612. folio. (Rothom. 1653. folio.) 
Epistole, Gr. Lat. Notis Montacutii, Lond. 1651. folio. 
Nomocanon, Gr. Lat. ap. Justellum Bibl. Juris Canonici, tom. 2. 
ae ib Pin, de antiqua Ecclesixe Disciplina, Paris. 1686. 8vo. (Paris. 

. 4to. : 
Bibliothéque, or History of Ecclesiastical Writers to the Seven- 
teenth Century, Lond. 1692, &c. folio. ἢ 
250. Pionii Martyris Acta, ap. Baronium, an. 264. 
Petrus Pitheus, Note in Fragmenta Veterum Juris-consultorum cum 
Τρρῖραϑ Mozsaicis collata, Paris. 1573. 4to. F 
158. Pius [. Papa, Epistole in tomis Conciliorum. 
C. Pliny Secundus, Historia Naturalis, Basil. 1525. folio. (Lugdun. Bat. 
1668. 3 vol. 8vo.) 
ἘΞ ἐπῶν Secundus, Epistole, Oxon. 8vo. (Cellar. Lips. 1700. 
10. ᾧ ΕἾ 
Plutarch, Opera, Francof. 1620. 2 vol. folio. 
d, 1691. Edward Pocock, Porta Mosis, Oxon. 1655. 4to. 
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. Polycarp, Epistole ad Philipp. Gr. Lat. ap: Cotelerium. 


Martyrium Polycarpi. Ibid. 

Polycrates, Fragmenta ap. Eusebium. 

Polydore Vergilius, de Inventoribus Rerum, Basil. 1540. 8vo. Liber Ex- 
purgatus in Indice Sotomajor. 

Franciscus Polygranus, Assertiones quorundam Ecclesis Dogmatum, 
Colon. 1571. Liber Prohibitus in Indice Sotomajor. : 

Liber Pontificalis, sive Vitee veterum Paparum sub nomine Damasi, in 
tomis Conciliorum. 

Ponti, Romanum, Paris. 1648. folio. 


. Pontius, Vita Cypriani preefixa Operibus Cypriani. 

. Matthew Poole, ὃ, ἐν 
. Possidius, or Possidonius, Vita Augustini preefixa Operibus Augustini. 

. Potho Prumiensis, de Statu Domus Dei, Hagen. 1532. 8vo. (Ap. Hospin. 


ynopsis Criticorum, 5 vol. Lond. 1669, &c. 


de Festis.) 


. Christopher Potter, Answer to Charity Mistaken, Lond. 1634. 8vo. 
. Francis Potter, Interpretation of the Number 666, Oxon. 1642. 
. John Potter, Bishop of Oxford, Discourse of Church-Government, Lond. 


1607. 8vo. 

Gabriel Prateolus, Elenchus Heereticorum, Colon. 1605. 4to. (Colon. 1519. 
folio.) 

Humphrey Prideauz, Connection of Scripture-History, 2 vol. Lond. 1718. 
8vo. 

Primasius, Comment. in Epistolas Pauli; Bibl. Patr. tom. 1. (tom. 2. 
Lugdun. 1677.) 

Philippus Priorius, de Libris Canonicis, Paris. 1675. 8vo. 


. Proclus, de Traditionibus Missee, cum Notis Riccardi, Rom. 1630. 
. Procopius, Opera Historica, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1662. folio. 
. Prosper Aquitanicus, Opera, Colon. 1540. 8vo. (Colon. 1599. 8vo.) 


——— Chronicon, in Appendice Chronici Eusebiani per Scaligerum, 
Amst. 1658. folio. ἢ 

Aurelius Prudentius, Poemata in Corpore Poetarum. 

William Prynne, Histriomastix, Lond. 1633. 4to. 


Q 
Joseph Quesnel, Dissertationes et Note in Opera Leonis Magni, 2.vol. 
Paris. 1676. 4to. 
John Quick, Synodicon Gallise Reformate, Lond. 1692. 2 vol. fol. . 
M. Fabius Quintilian, Opera, (Francof. 1629. ply?) ᾿ 
Caspar Quiroga, Index Librorum Expurgatorum, ur. 1601. 4to, 


R 


Rabanus Maurnus, de Institutione Clericorum et Ceremoniis Ecclesize, 
Bibl. Patr. tom. 10. 

de Proprietate Sermonis. 

Radulphus Ardens, Sermones de Tempore et de Sanctis, Antwerp. 1576. 
8vo 


De Rivo, de Observantia Canonum, Bibl. Patr. tom. 10. 

Joannes Rainoldus, Apologia Thesium de Scriptura et Ecclesia, Hanov. 

* 1603. 8vo. 

William du Ranchius, Review of the Council of Trent, Oxon. 1638. folio. 

Recognitiones, sive Itinerarium Petri sub nomine Clementis Romani, ap. 
Cotelerium, tom. i. Patr. Apostol. 

William Reeves, Notes on the ancient Apologists, 2 vol. Lond. 8vo. 

Eusebius Renaudotius, Collectio Liturgiarum Orientalium cum Disserta- 
tionibus, 2 vol. Paris. 1716. 4to. 

Rhegino Prumiensis, de Disciplinis Ecclesiasticis et Religione Christiana, 
cum Notis Baluzii, Paris. 1671. Avo. 

Vincentius Riccardus, Commentar. in Proclum de Tradit. Missee, Romee, 


1630. 
Edmund Ricker, Historia Conciliorum Generalium, cum Libro de Potes- 
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1613. 
1647. 


1626. 
460. 


111]. 


470. 


1609. 


tate Ecclesiastica et Politica: item, Vindicise Doctrinse Majorum Scholee 
Parisiensis, 2 vol. Colon. 1683, 4to. (Colon. 1680.) 

Nicolaus Rigaltius (Rigault), Notee in Cyprianum. 

Note in Minutium. 

Leonardus Riissenius, Compendium Theolog. Turretinse, Amstel. 1694. 4to. 

Georg. Rittershusius, de Jure Asylorum ; inter Criticos Londinenses. 

Rituale Romanum, Paris. 1654. 4to. 

Andreas Rivetus (Rivet), Opera, 3 vol. Amst. 1651. folio. 

Criticus Sacer, Genev. 1626. 8vo. 

------ hi a Purioris Theologiee, Lug. Bat. 1632. 8vo. (Lug. Bat. 
1643. 

Joannes Roffensis: See Fisher. 

Thomas Rogers, On the Articles, Lond. 1625. 4to. 

Joannes Rosinus, Antiquitates Romanze cum Paralipomenis Dempsteri, 
Colon. 1620. 4to. 

Rufinus, Historia Ecclesiastica, Basil. 1549. folio. (Paris. 1580. folio.) 

Expositio Symboli ; inter Opera Cypriani, Oxon. 1682. 
Tuitiensis, de Divinis Officiis, inter Seriptores de Divin. Offic. 

aris. 1610. 

Ruricius Lemovicensis, Epistole ; ap. Canisium, Antiq. Lection. tom. 5. 

(Ingolstad. 1604.) . 


5 
Liber Sacerdotalis. 
Sallust. . 
Claudius Salmasius, de Primatu, Lug. Bat. 1645. 4to. 


Notee in Historise Augustee Scriptores. 
Alphonsus Salmeron, ap. Chamier. de Euchar. 


. Salvianus Massiliensis, Opera, Oxon. 1633. 8vo. (Noribergee, 1623. 8vo.) 


Petrus Sarpus, de Jure Asylorum, Lug. Bat. 1622. 4to. 

Acta Saturnini: Baronius, ann. 303. 

Joannes Savaro, Commentar. in Sidonium Apollinarem, Paris. 1609. 4to. 

Chronicon Sazonicum, Oxon. 1692. 4to. 

J ape on de Emendatione Temporum, Genev. 1629. folio. (Paris. 
1583. folio. 

Castigationes in Eusebii Chronicon, cum Canonibus Isagogicis, &c. 
Amst. 1658. folio. 

Emanuel a Schelstrate, Sacrum Concilium Antiochenum restitutum, Ant- 
werp. 1681. 4to. : 

de Disciplina Arcani, Rome, 1685. 4to. 

Dissertation of Patriarchal and Metropolitical Power, against 
Stillingfieet, Lond. 1681. 4to. 

——- Ecclesia Africana, Paris. 1679. 4to. 

Abrahamus Soultetus, Medulla Patrum, 2 vol. Amberg. 1613. 4to. 

Coelius Sedulius, Mirabiliam divin. libri, &c. Bibl. Patr. tom. 8. 


434. 
d. 1654. John Selden, Uxor Hebraica, Lond. 1646, 4to. (Francof. 1673. 4to.) 


40]. 


1707. 


472. 


de Synedriis, Lond. 1650. 4to, 

de Diis Syris, cum Additamentis Beyeri, Lips. 1668. 8vo. (Lug. 

Bat. 1629. 8vo.) 

History ad ei Lond. 1618. 4to, : 

Seneca, Opera, Notis Lipsii, Antwerp. 16165. folio. 

Servius, in Virgilium. is bi 

Severianus Gabalensis, Homilix, Gr. Lat. inter Opera Chrysostomi, tom. 6. 
et ap. Combefis, in Auctario Novissimo, Paris. 1672. folio. 


' Severus Antiochenus, Catena in Jobum. 


Sulpicius, Opera, Amstel. 1656. 8vo. (Lips. 1703. 8vo.) 

Richard Sherlock, Vindication of the rights of Ecclesiastical authority. 

Dr. William Sherlock, Discourse of Church-Unity, or Defence of Stilling- 
fleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation, Lond. 1681. 8vo. 

Paulus Sherlogus, Comment. in Cantica, 3 vol. Lugd. 1637. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, Opera, cum Notis Savaronis, Paris. 1609. 4to. 
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1307. pe Abeer Presbyter, Chronicon, Francof. 1583. folio. 
1101. Sigebertus Gemblacensis, Chronicon, Francof. 1583. folio, inter Scriptores 
Germanicos a Pistorio editos. 
1585. Carolus Harles Sigonius, de Antiquo Jure Italie et Provinciarum, 2 vol. 
Venet. 1560. 4to. 
555. Paulus Silentarius, Descriptio Templi S. Sophize, Gr. Lat. cum Notis du 
Fresne, Paris. 1670. folio. 
467 Simplicius, Papa, Epistole ; in Tomis Conciliorum. 
1410. Simeon Thessalonicensis, Commentar. de Templo et Ministris et Sacra 
oe” Gr. Lat. ap. Jacobum Goar, in Rituali Greecorum, Paris. 
Dialogus adversus omnes Heereses. nsa ad 85 
Quzestiones Gabrielis Pentapolitani. MS. ap. Leonem Allatium de 
Missa Preesanctificatorum. ᾿ : 
385. Siricius Papa, Epistole ; in Tomis Conciliorum. 


16651. 


440. 


1649. 


James Sirmond, Censura Anonymi de Suburbicariis Regionibus et Eccle- 
siis, Paris. 1618. 

Historia Poonitentiee—Notee in Augustinum, Ennodium, &c. 

—— Dissertatio de Usu Fermenti in Eucharistia. Edita sunt omnia 
Sirmondi Opera, 5 vol. Paris. 1696. folio. 


. Sistus, Papa, 3 Epistole, Concil. tom. 3. 


agri Senensis, Bibliotheca Sancta, Colon. 1586. folio. (Colon. 1626. 
olio. 


. John Sleidane, Commentarii de Statu Religionis, &c. Argentorat, 1566. 


8vo. 

Thomas Smith, Account of the Greek Church, Lond. 1680. 8vo. 

Soorates Scholasticus, Historia Ecclesiastica, Notis Valesii, Cantab. 1720. 
folio. (Amstel. 1695. fol.) 

Stanislaus Socolovius, Censura Ecclesise Orientalis, Cracov. 1582. folio. 


. Solinus Polyhistor, cum Pomponio Mela et A:thico Cosmographo, per H. 


Stephan. 1577. 4to. 
Beep Antony Sparrow, Rationale on the Common-Prayer, Lond. 1684. 
vO. 
Antonius a Sotomajor, Index Librorum prohibitorum et expurgandorum, 
Madrid. 1667. folio. 
Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica, Gr. Lat. cum Notis Valesii, Cantab. 
1720. folio. ust 1695. fol.) 
er is, de Republica eager 3 δὺς wre 1617. folio. 
. Spanhkeim, Historia Imaginum, Lug. Bat. . Bvo. 
——— Summa Historise Ecclesiasticee nd Seeculum 16. 2 vol. Lug. Bat. 
1689. 8vo. ᾿ 
ianus, inter Augustee Historise Scriptores. 
enry Spelman, Concilia, &c. 2 vol. Lond. 1664. folio. 
Joannes Spencer, de Legibus Hebreeorum, Hagee, 1686. 4to. (Lips. 1705. 
Ato. 
Hen. us, Epitome Annalium Baronii, 2 vol. Paris. 1660. folio. 
(Lugd. 1678. folio.) 
Continuatio Annalium Baronii, 2 vol. Lugd. 1678. folio. 


d.1639.John Spotiswood, History of the Church of Scotland. 


1699. 


842. 


John Sprint, Cassander Anglicanus, Lond. 1618. 4to. 

Bishop Stillingfleet, Origines Britannic, Lond. 1685. folio. 

Unreasonableness of Separation, Lond. 1681. 4to. 

Irenicum, Lond. 1662. 4to. 

Idolatry and Fanaticism of the Church of Rome, Lond. 1676. 8vo. 

Defence of the Charge of Idolatry, &c. Lond. 1676. 8vo. 

——— Answer to Cressy’s Apologetical Epistle, Lond. 1675. 8vo. 

——— Ecclesiastical Cases relating to the Duties and Rights of the 
Parochial Clergy, Lond. 1698. 8vo. 

Strabo, Geographia, Gr. Lat. Notis Casauboni, 1620. folio. (Amstel. 1707. 
folio. 

Walnt dus Strabo, de Rebus Ecclesiasticis, Bibl. Patr. tom. 10. (tom. 15. 
Lugd. 1677.) 
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Suetonius, Oxon. 1676. 8vo. 
1607. Joannes Gulielmus Stuckius, Antiquitates Convivales, Amstel. 1695. fol. 
1684, John Caspar Suicer, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus,e Patribus Greecis, 2 vol. 
Amstel. 1682. folio. 
280. Suidas, Lexicon, cum Notis Aimilii Porti, 2 vol. Genev. 1619. folio. 
(Cambr. 1705. folio.) , 
1578. Laurentius Surius, Vitse Sanctorum, 7 tom. Colon. 1576. (Colon. 1618.) 
: De Rebus Gestis in toto Orbe, ab anno 1500 ad 1574. Colon. 
1574. 


d. 1629. Matthew Sutcliffe, de Institutione Monachorum, Lond. 1600. 4to. 

498. Symmachus, Papa, Epistolse et Decreta, in Tomis Conciliorum. 

384. Q. Aurel. Symmachus, Epistole et Relatioad Theodosium pro Ara Victo- 

rie, Paris. 1604. 4to. 

410. Synesius, Epistolee, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1605. 8vo. 
Opera Omnia, notis Petavii, Gr. Lat. Paris. 1633. folio. 
δνποάίοου Greecum, Pappi, Gr. Lat. in Tomis Conciliorum Labbé. 
ynodicon Gallise Reformatse, 2 vol. Lond. 1692. folio. 
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80. Tacitus, Historia et Annales, Amstel. 1664. 8vo. 
172. Tatian, Oratio contra Grecos, Gr. Lat. ad caleem Operum Justin. Mar- 
tyris, Colon. 1686. folio. (Paris. 1636. ae 9 
1613. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, Lond. 1676. folio. 
Worthy Communicant, Lond. 1660. 8vo. 
192. Tertullian, Opera, Notis Fr. Junii, Franekere, 1597. folio; et cum 
Notis Rigaltii, Paris. 1634. (Paris. 1583. folio.) - 
Acta Theclew, Grab. Spicileg. tom. i. p. 95. 
Acta Thelice, Baronius, ann. 303. 


Theocritus. 
423. Theodoreus, Historia Eccles. Gr. Lat. Cantab. 1720. folio. 
ἘΠ Opera Omnia, Gr. Lat. 4 vol. Paris. 1642. folio. (Amstel. 1695. 
Ὁ]. 
518. Theodorus Lector, Historia, Gr. Lat. Notis Valesii, Cantab. 1720. folio. 
(Amstel. 1695.) 
Theodosius, Imperator. See Codex Theodosianus. 
168. ilus Antiochenus, Lib. ad Autolycum, Gr. Lat. Oxon. 1684. 8vo. et 
calcem Justin. Mart. 
Canonica Edicta, ap. Bevereg. Pandect. tom. 2. 
385. Theophilus Alexandrinus, Epistole Heortastice, Bibl. Patr. tom. 3. 
(tom. 5. Lugd. 1677. 
1077. Theophylact, Comment. in 4 Evangelia; Gr. Lat. Paris. 1631. folio. 
Comment. in Epistolas S. Pauli, Lond. 1636. folio. 
Acta Therici: Baronius, ann. 303. 
Thomas Aquinas: see Aquinas. 
Joh. Maria Thomasius, Liber Sacramentorum, Rom. 1680. 4to. 
1672. Herbert Thorndike, of Religious Assemblies, and the Service of God, 
Cantab. 1642. 8vo. : 
Just bles par and Measures, 4to. 
James Augustus de Thuanus, or Thou, Historia, Genev. 1626. folio. 
Tigurine Liturgy, Lond. 1693. 8vo. See WERNDLY. 
Tilesly, of Tithes, in Answer to Selden. 
511. Ti Constantinop. ap. Combefis. Auctar. Novum, tom. 2. 
Timothei Passio, ap. Photium, Cod. 254. ᾿ 
380. Timotheus Alexandrinus, Canones ap. Bevereg. Pandect. tom. 2. 
1596. Francis Told, Instructio Sacerdotum, (Duaci, 1633. 8vo.) 
Tridentini Concilii Decreta et Canones cum Declarationibus Cardinalium 
et Remissionibus Barbosze, Colon. 1621. 
Catechismus editus jussu Cone. Tridentini, vide Catechismus ad 
Parochos. 
1483. Joannes Trithemius, de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, Colon. 1531. 4to. 
Turrianus, Note in Canones Arabicos Concilii Niceeni. Conc. tom. 2. 
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1687. Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologise Elenchticee, 4 vol. Genev. 1688. 
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